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AS DOKIDES, 


Of all the vase- sone : who were at work in Athens in anid 
whout the vear 525 n.c., Andokides is one of the most interest- 
ing. Part of this interest is due to the fhet that he seems never 
to have been careless in his work; so that although his figures 
ure often ont of drawing, and al wives show a power of observation 
stronger than lis power of correct delineation, still his work 
as a Whole is thoroughly good, Another source of interest 
lies in the taet that he lived at the period when the black-figared 
wire was going out of fashion and a new etyle with red figures 
was taking its place, Andokides did not, however, at once give 
up the old manner forthe new, and we find several vases signed by 
him, on one side of which is a black-tizured picture, while on the 
other is a red-figured one. He evidently thought both the black 
and the red forme of decoration were fowl, and so tried to give 
his vases an added charm by combining the two stylea. The 
sume idea is shown on much later vases, though in these the 
black decoration has a secondary importance! 

Klein, in the second edition of his Grieehisehen Vasen mit Meis- 
lersiqnaturen, enumerates six vases* signed by Andokides. Other 
students have, however, attributed to him other vuses on the 
strength of the similarity in style between them and the signed 

1 Monumenti Inediti deil’ Inatituéo ArecAeologieo, xt, Fl 19. Grenann, Auger- 


lesene Vosenbilder, 260, 284, Jams, Reachreibung of, Vasensammiung in Minchen, 
411. 


' Five amphorss and one kylix. 
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ones.” Klein himself in a single mestance attempted to do this. 
T have not seen. the vase itself which he considers to be by Ando- 
kides, but, to judgé from the plate which he quotes,* the vase 
beara bat very little resemblance to the master’s signed work? 

Owing to the kindness of Professor Furtwuengler, I am now 
enabled to add several vases to the number of those which, if not 
aetoally by Andokides, are at least intimately connected with 
him. In style they agree absolutely with his signed work: but 
when one remembers the extreme conventionulity of the vase- 
painting in this early time, a conventionality that controlled 
even the smallest details, and further our isnoranee of the eus- 
toms of the potters’ guilt (if one may use the term) in ancient 
times, it becomes munttest that we ean, with safety, only say that 
these vases show his style and came probably from his workshop. 
Whether they are actually by him or not, is another question, 
and one of but secondary importinee, The general questions af 
where and when they were made, and whut currents of thought 
they make manifest, are the important problems to solve. 
The name of the potter is not of the sli¢htest value. Whether 
it be Andokides or another it means absolutely nothing to us, 
for we know nothing about him, An algebraic equation would 
do quite as well, The very lack of signature on work that 
is so exactly similar to vases that he did sign is curious, Is it 
not possible that pupils und assistunts were the makers of the 
unsigned vases? To whomever they are due, such « statement as 
Klein makes:" “Von den sehwarg- ond rothtigurigen Amphoren 
gehért ihm anch der grésste Theil der unsignirten,” is uuproved 
and misleading. 

Before beginning the disenssion of the vases, [ will add a few 
notes to Klein. His No. 17 has since been published in the 

*FURTWAENOLER, Archdologische Zeitung, 1851, p- O01; aleo in Roscuen’s Leri- 
fon d. Griech, Mythologie, 1, 2106, 1. 48, 2905, 51. Hausen, JaArhuch do Boal 


arch. Inat., 1800, p. 100, note. Watters, Catalogue of Blaek-siywred Vasea in the 
Sritiah Musewn, Lit. 


‘Noe. Desverorns, J Etrurie of tes Etruagues, Pl. 9. 


OF this vase, Srx in the Gazette Archésfogigue, 1888, p. 196, says: “ un ve (te 
MM. Klein attribue, i tort d mon avis, A Andokidis." 


*i#riach, Vasen mit Meistersign., 2d od., p. 188, Gy. his Huphronios, p, 26, note, 
'Griech, Vasen mit Meintersign., p. 189. 
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catalogue of the Burlington Fine-Arts Club, 1888, No. 108 is 
here drawn from photographs, 

His No. 2 is here given in half-tone (Figs. 1 and 2). 

His No, 3, now in Madrid (Figs. 3 and 4). The verb in the 
inscription has the form érdever, not érolecer. Cf. Arch, Anz., 
1893, p. 9 

His No. 5 is here drawn from photographs (Figs. 5 and 6). 
It is not true that the lyre-player “sitzt auf einem Stuhl,” He 
stands upright (Fig. 6). 

No. 6. Published with plate by Scheider in the Jahrbuch 
d, kd. arch. Inst, 1889, p. 105, Taf, 4. 

The vase which Andokides seems to have made oftenest is the 
amphora of the form* that prevailed in Greece at this period, and 
all the vases to which I shall call attention are of this type. His 
style, as is always the case with an artist whose work is bound 
rather closely by conventionslities, can be learned better from 
looking at the reproductions of his vases than by a deseription. 
His chief characteristics are considerable freedom of composition, 
great delicacy in drawing, and great wealth of detail. 

No. 1, The tirst vase which I will mention is in the British 
Museum (Figs. 7 and 3%). There is little to be added to the 
description in the catalogue? but it may be well to point out, 
more in detail than is done there, the similarity of this vase to 
the signed work of Andokides. To begin with, if the Athena 
be compared with the Athena on the Berlin vase,” (Fig. 10) 
the similarity between the two will be seen to be very great. 
The drawing of the figure, as a whole, with the clothes following 
exactly the outline of the body, with but a few straight lines to indi- 
cate folds at the bottom, is the same in both, and also the same as on 
one of the signed vases in the Louvre." Further, the rich decoration 
of her chiton is such as oceurs on all the signed vases. The hel- 
met is of the Attic form, which Andokides used only for Athena, 
To other figures he gave the Korinthian helmet. The figure ts 
unfortunately not completely preserved. The middle part of the 

*Foertwaexower, Berliner Vasensammlung, Taf. 1¥, 40, 

* Cut. of the Black-figured Vases in the Brit. Mus, No. 198. 

1 GenHaRD, Trinkschalen w, Gefasse i, dd. Mux, ou Herlin, Taf. XIX. 

i Ken, Griech. Vasen mit Meistersign., p. 10, 0. 
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body, from the breast to the middle of the thigh, including the 
right hand and wrist and left arm, has been restored. The left 
hand may have held something—a flower, perhaps, us on the 
signed Louvre vase. There is no telling whut form the vis had, 
for the Berlin and Louvre vases show two dissimilar and fantastic 
forms, While on the similar unsigned vases we tind others. The 
manner in which the hair of Herakles and Iolacs is painted, with 
alightly raised little lumps of black, occurs aléo on the Berlin 
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Fig, i. —HRevewset oy Amrnoks py Ax bokibes—LouvEre. 


vase. Further, although Anidokides was not the only vase- 
painter who used the form of sword-seabbard such as Iolaos here 
has, still it is the one that oceurs almost exclusively on his vases. 
The overlaying of white and purple paint is another characteristic 
of the work of Andokides, 

This overlaying of red paint on the early red-figured vases ts 
interesting, as showing how the Greek potters did not at first graap 
the full force of their new invention, and so often painted details 
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of their work in the way they had been used to paint them on black. 
figured vases, Another illustration of the same fact is shown by 
an amphora® in Munich. On one side ix a black-ticured seene 
of heroes playing with pessi. Between them stands Athena, On 
the other side is a red-ticured Dionysine scene, The figures in 
this latter scene have the rouni] eyes of black-fieured work: but 
What is to. be particularly noticed is that most of the main out. 
lines of the scene are incised, The artist evidently was so teed 
to black-tigured work that he did not realize that red-tigured 
work did away with the necessity of engraved outlines. Another 
point that illustrates the misconception of the possibilities of the 
red-tigured technique by the potters who first practised it, is that 
there are vases on which the inner markings of the figures (some- 
times all, sometimes only part) are seratched (one cin searcely say 
incised) by some dull tool. The kvlix in Munich, signed by Phin- 
tias,""is such a vase. Another is af ne dmphora in Munieh. Te 
belongs to the black and red-tizored class, On the bhliwek-tigared 
side Herakles, attended by Tolaos, mounts a chariot, At the 
horses’ heads stands Hermes, On the red-fizured side Dionysos 
lies on a «Aden attended by a mienad and a sityr. The names 
Of all the figures are engraved, and also the inseription "Tsare- 
xparys kakes. The muenad is the figure to be noticed, for the 
Upper part of the chiton is covered by dull incised lines carefully 
drawn from neck to waist, remind; hz one of the archaic female 
statnes in Athens,” 

A earefal search in any large vase collection would undoubt- 
edly reveal many more such instances us those above noted. 

To return to the discussion of the British Museum vase, As is 
pointed out in the eatalorne, the manner in Which Herakles holds 
the lion (Fig. 7) is, apparently, quite a new invention of the urtist, 

MJAUM, Cot. d. Faseasasun, in MViachen, 875, The vase is careless!y drawn, 

“See K Lei, op. cif, P19) Hawrwig, Griechk. Mewterschalen, pp, 1é6o 

MJanw, 373. One archivist te whem | showed this vase felt convinced thiut 
lt was by Andukides, Tu my eye the drawing is not god enou th for him (mote the 
breasts of the maennd J; porte the detail pivh enotgh, nur the trpe of fice such 


aa he and his sssistanta (7) drew, Why attribute: all vases that ore mure or less. 
alike to one mun? 


* cy. aleo Munich, 878, 974, 75, $10, 0n which the dresses and bodies in part wre 
BO marked. 
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derived perhaps from the common type of Herakles throwing the 
bour down on Eurysthens. An unknown predecessor of Ando- 
kids seems to have had the same idea as to the way in which 
Merakles threw the lion, for he has represented the beast lying 
on his back, while the hero, throttling him with one hand, pounds 
him with the club," 

But it is this very divergence from the hackneyed type of the 
acene, this attempt to give new life to a composition which be- 
cine tiresome through incessaut repetition, that stamps this vase 
more certainly than any quantity of technical details could do as 
being the work of Andokides or his school. I shall reeur to this 
characteristic of his vases again, and it ought to be borne clearly 
in tind, 

The scene on the other side of the vase, of two heroes playing 
with pessi (Fig. 8), looks as though it were but a reworking of the 
group ona well-known vase by Exekias.” The marked similarity 
between the two scenes need not make us believe that one artist 
was intimately connected with the other, Granted that this com- 
position was part of the stock in trade of the vase-painters of the 
transition period (a fact which is absolutely certain), an artist 
with the technique of Andokides would, if he undertook to draw 
the scene, of necessity produce much the same picture as Exekias. 

It appears, then, that the pictures on this vase agree with the 
work of Andokides in regard to both form and details: and that, 
further, the most striking mark of his work—a contidence in his 
powers of delineation which led him to break free from the bonds 
of convention—is clearly visible. No one can doubt that the 
statement in the British Museum catalogue is correct: that the 
vase is in the style of Andokides, It is either by him or some 
one working under him. 

No. 2, This amphora, of the same type as the others, is in the 
Louvre (Figs. 11 and 12). On the black-figured side (Fig. 11) 
is Dionysos in white chiton and striped and dotted himation, 
which is drawn under the right arm and thrown back over the 
left shoulder. He stands to the right. He is crowned with i ivy 
and holds in his left hand a conventionalized vine with bunches 


“GERHARD, Auseri, Vasend., Taf, 04, 
"Wiener Vorlegebliitter, 1888, Tat, v1, 1 
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of erupes thereon. In his night hand he holds a kantharos, which 
an ivy-crowned maenad, clad in the same w: ay as Dionysos, but 
with black and dotted chiton, fills from un oinochoe in her a flit 
heuricd, Following her comes a bearded and ivy-crowned sutyr 
carrying a wine-skin over his left shoulder. Dionyses is followed 
by two similiar BTV TS, of whom the first One plays il lyre. He also 
has a bit of drapery over his left shoulder, The one behind plays 
with frotala. 

On the red-tigured side (Fig. 12), on the right, Kerberos, with 
two heads, 4 snake rising from the forehead of each, and a snake. 
tail stands to the left, under a conventionalized Dorie building. 
Herakles, clad in short tunic and Hon’s skin, armed with bow, 
quiver and aword, stoops towards the dog. Te holds a chain in hia 
lett hand, while he stretches out his right with a petting geature. 


ANDONRIDES. 16 
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Between the two is a tree, against which leans Hernkles’ club. 
Behind Herakles stunds, to the right, Athena, clad in a richly- 
dec. .ted Ionic chiton. She wears an egis without gorgoneion, 
and an Attie helmet, and she carries a spear in her right hand; 
she stretches her left towards the hero, 

In technique this vase agrees perfectly with those by Andoki- 
des. The Athena is almost a replica of the figure on the British 
Museum vase, and consequently bears a similar relationship to the 
Athenas on the signed yases, The most noticeable characteristic 
of the fizure of Herakles is the attempt of the artist to render a 
natural attitnde—an attempt which is in large degree successful.” 

(8A similar representation of the scene is mentioned by Purrwarneien as being 
in the Apparat i, Berl. Mus., Mappe, 12,10. Sev Roscnen’s Leviton, 1, 2206,1. 50, 


The same scene on « black-tigured amphora in Moscow (see Jahréuch d, kd. Arch, 
Inaf. cu Berlin, 1898, pp. 146-7) shows Andokides’ superiority to bis predecessors, 


<== 
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This attempt to reproduce more natural and more complicated 
attitudes than his predecessors had succeeded in representing ia 
the most distinetive, though not the most noticeable, characteristic 
of Andokides, The peculiarities of his technique, though they 
resemble those of other artists, are his most noticeable charac- 
teristic, and are likely to blind one to the real interest of his work, 
which lies in the fiet that he shows on almost every vase that is 
certainly by him an endeavor to attain a greater freedom, be it in 
subject or treatment, than that of his predecessors. We have 
noticed this in the Herakles scene on the British Museum vase, and 
itis very marked on the signed amphoras, On the Berlin vase the 
groups of athletes (Fig. 4) with their intermingled and fore- 
shortened bodies, and the figures of hares in place of the usual 
palmettes under the handles, and on one of the Louvre vases the 
switiming girls show clearly the direction of his artistic endeavor, 

The blick-tigured scene on this vase is less well drawn than 
any of the signed work, and in this respect is similar to the un- 
signed vase in Bologna of which I shall speak later. The satyrs 
are of the same type (with long hair and horses’ ears) as those on 
the signed vases at Madrid and Castle Ashby, though in the lat- 
ter case their hair is eutshort. This similarity, however, is not 
evidence for or against the vase being the work of Andoki- 
des, because it was the usual type at this time. The bad draw- 
ing is,on the contrary, distinetly against such an origin. The 
drawing of the muscles of the sutyrs is quite ditterent from that 
of Andokides, and worse than his, though his is none too good. 
The most marked ditterence occurs in the drawing of the stomach 
muscles. On the vase under consideration they are done in a 
manner at once hasty, conventional and incorrect, On the Mad- 
rid und Custle Ashby vasea, Andokides has indicated them with 
& general aecuracy, and has aleo suggested the ribs, which the 
artist of this vase fails to do. Further, Andokides, on the signed 
vases just referred to, shows more or leas knowledge of the artien- 
lation of the knee; whereas the artist of this vase draws it in two 
different and equally bad ways, Similar bad drawing is shown 
in the two principal figures of Dionysos and the Maenad. Both 
of them are wooden and lifeless, and remind one of the figures 
on earher black-figured vases; while in the drapery of neither is 
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Andokides’s love of delicate ornament and fine folds visible. In 
fact, this black-figured picture and the one on the Bologna vase 
described below do not agree in style with the work of Andokides. | 
The red-figured scenes on the same vases agree much better. It 
is quite possible that he made both the vases, but it is equally 
possible that some underling made them in his shop. 

No. 3. This vase, an amphora like all the others, is in Bo- 
logna (Figs. 13 and 14), On the red-figured side Dionysos, with 
long locks and hair bound by a fillet, stands to the right (Fig. 14). 
He wears an Ionic chiton covered with small dots and an hima- 
tion with round spots, each surrounded by a circle of dots. In 
his left hand he holds a branch of grapevine on which are bunches 
of grapes—the outlines being incised, as ia the hair of the figures. 
In his right hand he has a kantharos. Towards him steps # 
maenad clad in Tonic chiton decorated with crosses and half 
maeanders. Over her head she has a hood of the same stuf. 
A chlamys ornamented with dots and crosses hangs on her shoul- 
der: the ends, one crossing her breast and one her back, are 
thrown over her right arm, which she holds toward her face, 18 
though smelling the flower in her hand. In her left hand she 
earries a lyre. She wears large earrings with pendants and a 
necklace, Behind each of these figures 1s 4 satyr with a fillet in 
his long hair. The one on the left plays a flute, which he holds 
in his right hand, while he has another in his left. The one on 
the mght holds his right hand open and slightly outstretched, his 
left clenched and at his side. 

On the black-figured side Herakles, in enirass and short tunic, 
with sword at side, strides to the right, grasping the Nemeun 
lion in his arms (Fig. 14). The lion stands on his hind legs 
and has a dotted mane. Behind this group is Tolaos, dressed in 
the same way as his master, He too has a sword. Both his 
arms are bent at the elbows; in his right hand he holds the club 
of Herakles resting on his shoulder; in his left the bow, In 
front of the group is Athena, striding to the right. She is clad 
in a long ornamented chiton, and 1s armed with spear, helmet 

1 Mentioned by FuRTWAENGLER tn RoecwER's Dex., 1, 2196, 1.68, Tam told by 


Dr. Fried. Hauser, of Stuttgurt, that there is a capital drawing of it m the Apparat 
dee Flom. Inat. 
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and shield, ‘The symbol on the latter is a Hion’s head. She turns 
her head to look at the fight. 

At the first glance one sees that this vase belongs to the same 
set as the others, and a minute examination brings convinction 
that, if not by Andokides himself, it is very probably the 
product of his shop, The satyr= are of the same type that we 
have scen before on these vases; and if the drawing of their 
knees seems hardly good enough for Andokides, still the freedom 
with which the figures are drawn, and the general naturalness of 
their attitudes, are eminently in his spirit. Further, the draperies 
of the two central figures on the red-tigured side, with their rich 
and delicately drawn patterns, the tine folds and the manner in 
which they follow the outline of the figure, are exactly correspond- 
ent to the draperies on the signed vases. The maenad is, however, 
the fizare which both as a whole and in every detail shows the 
apirit of Andokides. The freedom with which her body 1s 
bent at every joint distinguishes her from the work of the earlier 
vase painters, such as Amasis and Exekias, as clearly ae it shows 
the same feeling fpr naturalism that Andokides shows in his 
swimming girls, in the capital foreshortening of the Athena on 
the Berlin vase, or the figures standing by the lyre-player on the 
Louvre vase. As I have said before, it is this, in great measure 
successful, attempt to make his aceuracy of hand equal his sharp- 
ness of vision that distinguishes Andokides from other potters of 
his time. The visual comparison between this figure and the two 
maenads by Amasis™ shows this more clearly than words can. 
Beyond this general similarity there is « further one of details. The 
gesture of holding « flower occurs on the Berlin vase and twice on 
one of the Louvre vases. It is, however, a gesture so common 
that its oecurrence on this vase is hardly more than negative evi- 
dence in favor of the theory that the vase is by Andokides, The 
way, however, in which the further side of the maenad's chiton is 
shown at the bottom, is a characteriatic which is, I believe, confined 
to Andokides and his school. It occurs on all the signed vases on 
which there are figures in chitons, and is another indication of 
the artist's attempt at naturalism. Still further evidence 1s 
attorded by the earring, made of a large cirele of gold (7) with 

” Wiener Varlegebl,, 1889, Tat, 1m, 2. 
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heavy pendants. This and similar large forms occur several times 
on the signed vases." Similar earrings were need by Amusis to 
deck out his figures, but other artists at this time seem not to 
have used them. 

It is such little details af this that mark the individuality 
of Andokides, and show how he was striving to muke his art a 
means of personal expression in preference to a mere conveyance 
for stereotyped, and hence Iiteless, forms. If we look at the 
siened| vases (for, of conrse, we can argue from them alone, 
though all remarks of a general character that I make about them 
will be found to hold good of the unsigned vases as well), we see 
that he rarely repeated details. The figures of Athena are in both 
the instances where they oceur considerably alike, but the artist 
shows his fancy aud taste for variety in the differing forms of her 
wis and in all the finer details of her dress, If we continue this 
comparison of the figures of Athena to the unsigned vases, the 
general similarity combined with differences of detail becomes 
more and more marked, ‘This general likeness, and the stifiness 
which is strongly marked in her figure, may be due to the artist's 
feeling of reverence for the gods, and more particularly to his 
reverence for traditional religious symbols per se. The same stiff 
ness, and a look of greuter archaism than one sees in his human 
figures, are plain also in the figures of Dionysos. Although aim- 
ing to make his pictures as lifelike as possible, and donbtless 
sharing the common belief that gods and goddesses possessed 
human forms and appeared, as he depicted them, on earth among 
men, he yet was not entirely free of the feeling that an indeserth- 
able something of divinity rested in the statues themselves of the 
divinities which he worshipped, as his ancestora had done before 
him. And so when he came to draw these divinities, instead of 
lending them the life he did the other figures, he copied some 
statue—or at least repeated types which were originally derived 
from statues There is no reason to doubt that a statue was the 

1Oneo on the Berlin vases and six or seven times (the photograph which 1 hove 
of the vase does not allow me to be certain) on the signed “ Amazon” vase in the 
Louvre. 

® Types exactly similar in general style to those af Andokides are of so frequent 
cccurrence on thé earlier vases that it is probuble the feeling I have assumed wus 
held by Andokides wat common to the majority of his countrymen. 
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model for the Athena. That such types existed in sculpture at 
this time the figure of the goddess in the west pediment of the 
temple at Aegina shows—a figure which agrees almost perfectly 
with these figures on the vases. The head on the early Attic 
coins is also very similar, though the crest of the helmet naturally 
had to be altered to suit the shape of the coin. It is worth while 
noticing, however, that the helmet is of the Attic type (on the 
coins, without cheekpieces), which was the only one given Athena 
at this time. What adds strength to the belief that Andokides 
had some statue in his mind when he drew this figure, is the 
fact that, heyond the general similarity of the figures, the helmets, 
even down to the serolls upon them, are almost copies one of 
another, 

The same love of variety of detail is noticeable on the Amazon 
vase in the Louvre, Of the three Amazons, each one is differ- 
ently dressed from the other two, and on the other side of the 
vase no two of the swimmers are alike, So on the other vase 
in the Louvre, the two men who listen to the lyre-player are un- 
like in dress and gesture, while on the opposite side of the vase 
the two warriors differ from each other in every detail. 

Turning now to the black-tigured side of the Bologna vase, we 
notice the same poorness of work as compared with the” red- 
figured side that we saw on the unsigned yase in the Louvre. 
The Athena is as ill-drawn a figure as could be found on a pan- 
Athenaic amphora. The drawing of the knees of Herakles and 
Tolaos shows the same misunderstanding that is visible on the 
Louvre vase. The drawing of the feet and legs is also unusnally 
bad. But together with all these dissimilarities to the certain 
work of Andokides, there are many similarities, such as the deli- 
cacy anil detail of the drawing, the shape and decorations of the. 
aword scabbard, the use of purple-red for the beards of the 
figures,” and the foreshortenings of Athena's shield, The same 
conclusion that we formed in regard to the other insigned vases 
is the best here—that the vase is not by Andokides himself, but 
was very probably produced under his direct supervision. 

No. 4. The vase that now comes under consideration is in 


= My photogriph of the vase does not allow me to be absolutely sure of this, but 
T think there is no dowbt, * 
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the Faina collection in Orvieto.” Both sides are red-figured. On 
one Herakles, to the right, shoots an arrow at two Amazons who 
attack him. Behind him stands Athena turned to right. At his 
feet lies a third Amazon, who raises her hand, imploring merey. 
A fourth, behind the first two, is wounded in the thigh and walks 
off to the right, turning, however, to look at the battle. Hera- 
kles is clad in a lion’s akin, the fur of which is indicated by dots, 
and a short but gaily-patterned tunic. He is armed with bow, 
quiver and sword, Athena, armed with spear, helmet and shield 
(sign, a gorgoncion), seems almost copy of the fignre of the same 
goddess on the signed vases.” Of the Amazons, the one on the 
ground Jeans on her left arm and raises the right towards Hera- 
kles. She is armed with shield (sign, a flying bird and dots) and 
sword, She wears a short tunic covered with patterns—maean- 
ders, dots, stripes and rows of animals (?), Her hair is gathered to- 
gether in a dotted hood, and she wears large, round earrings. Of 
the two fighting Amazons, the farther one is armed with a Korin- 
thian helmet, the top decorated with « scule pattern, spear, shield 
(sign, rays) and greaves (edges ornamented), The nearer one 
has a short spotted tunie and her hair gathered into a 
hood, She has large earrings with three pendants, a necklace, 
anid is armed with spear, sword and shield (sign, fying bird 
within a circle of dots)? The wounded Amazon also has her hair 
in a hood(?) and is elad in « short dotted tunic with a dotted 
chlamys over her shoulders. She is armed with a bow. 

On the other side of the vase Dionysos, bearded, stands to the 
right, playing a lyre. He wears an Tonie(?) chiton patterned 
with dots and crosses and an himation of the sume pattern, Be- 
fore him stands “ una donna fa maenad] (orecchint) che porta un 
eantaro ed on’ oenochoe.”™ She is crowned with ivy(*), a8 are 
also the two bearded satyrs behind Dionysos. Both of these lat- 
ter have long hair, and one carries the other on his shoulders. 
The field of the design is filled by branches of grape-vine, on 


sce dine, dell’ Inatif., 1877, p. 143, 

©The photographs which I hud taken of the vase are so extremely bad that it is 
imposible to be absolutely certain in respect Lo some detuils, 

1 take the description of this figure from the Anmali because I can make abso- 
lutely nothing of my photograph. 
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which hang bunches of grapes, the outlines of which are incised, 
and the single grapes made by little lumps of black. Whether 
the vine leaves are laid on with red paint, or made in true red- 
figured technique, I cannot tell. 

\s in the case of the other unsigned vases, one can see at once 
that this vase is closely connected with Andokides. The love of 
fine detail, the delicacy and accuracy of the drawing, the natural- 
ness and complication of the two scenes, is just what we have 
seen on his signed vases. Of the figures which compose the 
scene of Herakles and the Amazons, Athena is the only one who 
ia stiff and awkward —but this difference between her and the 
other figures I have already explained. In detail she seems to be 
precisely like the Athena on the Berlin vase: the foreshortening 
of her shield (ef. also that of the fallen Amazon) being a very 
noticeable point of similarity, But it is the bold way in which the 
artist did not hesitate to throw his figures together in’ any way 
that might make the scene seem vivid and lifelike, that stamps 
the vase with certainty as being either by Andokides himself or 
by a pupil of his. The way in which Herakles strides over the 
fallen Amazon, who, leaning on her left arm, raises her right hand 
towards the hero, is exactly similar, in the expression that it gives 
of a marked tendency towards naturalism of design, to the swim- 
ming girls on the Louvre vase and to the wrestlers on the am phora 
in Berlin, Very similar wounded figures occur on the signed 
kylix in Palermo, though in this case they are not quite so well 
drawn—probably owing to their small size, Other details beside 
the decorations of the dresses, that agree with the signed vases, 
are the eurrings with their large form and elaborate decoration of 
pendants.7 Further, the sword seabbarids are of just the form 
and decoration Andokides seems to have preferred* and the 
decorated greaves of one of the fighting Amazons can be partially 
matched by those of one of the warriors on the signed Louvre 
vase. The difference in the way the Amazons are dressed and 
armed finds its counterpart in the Amazone on the Louvre vase. 


4 (7. signed * Amazon" vase in Louvre and Berlin vase. 

= Cf. Berlin and both signed Louvre vases. Their oocurrence also invariably on 
the unsigned vases, which I have tried to show came from Andukides’ workshop, 
aide probability but not proof to this vase hu Ving the same origin us the others. 
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The variety in the way the figures on these vases are armed 13 
very noticeable. It does not occur on the Palermo kylix, but 
there the small size of the vase, just as it led Andokides to be 
rather less elaborate in his drawing than on the amphoras, was 
also the cause, probably, of the lesser elaboration of detail. The 
two warriors on the signed Louvre vase are a good case m point. 
Except the two spenrs, not a single weapon or article of the one 
is like the corresponding weapon or arti¢le of the other. One 
warrior wears thigh-protectors, the other has none; one has a 
round, the other a Boiotian shield: one has a double crest on his 
Korinthian helmet, the other has a dog(?) or fox (7), whose tall 
forms the crest proper. And so on. | 

Helmets were an article on which Andokides seems to have 
enjoyed letting his imagination play. On the two signed Louvre 
vases there are three Korinthian helmets, each of which is differ- 
ent from ‘the other two. .A helmet with a dog on it oecurs on a 
vase by Amasis™ and on a much later red-figured vase,” but it 
seems never to have been a common type, and the extra weight 
of the bronze animal would have made it impracticable for actual 
use. The type with double crests, such as the other warrior on 
the Louvre vase has, was common enough, It was known even 
us early as Homer's time,” ond occurs again and again on vases. 
There were, however, two or more ways of arranging these 
erests. Either they rose from the sides of the helmet, over the 
top, in converging curves like horns or else they were arranged 
as on this vase, one in front and one behind, on the long axis of 
the helmet. Helbig does not acknowledge this arrangement, but 
says: “ Diese letzten Darstellungaweise ist, wie es scheint, nur 
dadureh veranlasat, dass es sehr schwierig war, einer solchen 
Helm [one with the crests rising from the sides] in der Profil- 
ansicht zu deutlichen Ausdrucke zu bringen, da hierbei die dem 
Betrachter zuniichst befindliche Rohre die andere deckte,” There 

@ Wiener Vorleged!., 1889, 111, db, 

™Baumemren, Denk, d. tla. Alterthoms., abb, 5056— Ballet, arch, Napot., 1, 
Tav. 7. 

See Hecnic, Dae Honeriache Epos, p. o01. 

™ Heneta, fig. 105. Cy. fragment of vase by Nikosthenes, Wien. Vorlegeil., 1891, 


Taf, v1, 4b. Also amphora in Munich, No. 13 (Gerhard, Ausert, Visend., 114), 
and Munich, Noe, 579, 1448, 1205. 
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‘are, however, two points that go against this view, at least 
s0 far as Andokides is concerned. ‘The first is that he not only 
shows no signs of having been afraid to attempt to draw objects 
that were foreshortened, but, on the contrary, seems to have en- 
joyed doing eo. Athena’s shield and the athletes on the Berlin 
vase, the chariot on the Castle Ashby vase, the satyrs on the one 
in Madrid, or the swimming girls on the one in the Louvre, prove 
convineingly that Andokides was not afraid of the difficulties 
of his art. Furthermore, it is very risky, when dealing with 
the work of 1 man who drew as well as Andokides, to say that 
had he known enough he would have represented objects in a 
manner different from that in which he has represented them. 
There is, however, another fact that is perhaps even more convine- 
ing, Getore thinking that Andokides made a mistake in his draw- 
ing, one must ask the question; Is there any reason to suppose 
that such a helmet did not exist? On the ground of balancing 
the helmet, this method of urranging the crests is just as practical, 
I believe, as arranging them like horns; and the only reason irainst 
it would be that it seems as though having the tail of the crest hang- 
ing in front of his fuce must have been inconvenient to the warrior. 
But against this supposition may be brought two facts. The first 
18 that the tail of the crest is rather short, The second is that, 
whether inconvenient or not, such a type oceurs with a single 
crest. On the * Amazon” vase by Andokides, in the Louvre, 
between the feet of the horse, there is resting on the ground a 
Korinthian helmet, from the top of which rises an oval knob, In 
front of the knob is a horntike object curving towards the front, 
to the top of which is fustened a crest (presumably of colored 
horsehairy® which falls in frout of the helmet. The oval knob 
must be, I think, to balance the weight of the crest and its sip 
port. Whether this support was a real horn or merely made of 
metal we cannot tell with certainty, but it is safe to assume that 
if of metal it was meant to be an imitation of a horn. Tt has the 
shape of a horn, and in this differs from the usual crest support, 
which is of the same thickness from end to end and probably of 
rectangular section. Furthermore, horns were used as decora- 


™See Hetutn, op. cit, p. 100. 
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tion of helmets. Terodotos™ tells of a race who tormed part of 
Xerxes’ host, and who had émi éé theo xehadjet cpavea ydAwea 
apes de Tolol xpdveot alrd ve eal Képea wrpochw Boos yadnea, erigay 
éé «ai Addo. Such helmets as these, with crests and horns (but 
without ears), occur on the famous vase fragment from Mykenai™ 
and on the Klazomenai sarcophagi.” 

Another type of helmet which falls midway between the one 
with a single crest falling to the front and the one with two crests 
{each having its own support), one of which fallz in front and one 
behind, is shown on « sarcophagus also from Klazomenat,* on 
which a warrior is represented with a helmet, from the top of which 
rises a siigle horn-like support, from which depend two crests, 
one to the front and one to the back. Tenee, although Hellig is 
probably right in thinking that some of the earliest painters may 
have represented helmet-crests which in reality fell over the 
sides, as though they fell to the front and back, still there ean be 
no doubt, I think, that this latter type existed. , 

The Dionysiae scene on the other side of the Orvieto vase 1 
quite as markedly in the style of Andokides as the Herakles 
scene, The richly ornamented draperies worn by Dionysos, 
which cling close, showing the outline of his body, the numerous 
and fine folds and the long, hunging ends of hr himation, are 
such as T have called attention to several times on the signed vases. 
The taste for variety of movement and complicated positions comes 
out well in the group of the two satyrs, one of whom carries the 
other on his shoulders” We may,conclude, then, that this vase 
also was made at least by a pupil of, if not by, Andokides himeelt. 

No. 5. ‘This amphora is in Munich (No, 388). It belongs to 
the red and Ilack-figured clase. 

Myvi, Th. Stein thinks they were the Pisidians. There tsa Incuna in the text. 
OF, statue of warrior from Delos, No. 247, in the Athens Museum. 

SSouLieMANN, Mycene and Firyna, p. 143. With this fragment and the one 
represented on p. 189, cf. Homer, I. x, 260 ff. 

8 Anfike Dendmiler, Wd i, Bit. 4. Taf. 44-46. €F black-figured ampbhora in 
Munich, Nw. 4, 

Journ. of Hell, Studies, 1¥, Pl. ot. 


@ For similar groupe see Journ, Hell. Stwod,, 1890, Pl. 12. Aoem. Wift., 1891, p, 
200 (Petoreen), Catalogue of Greek Vases in the Ashmulean Museum, PI. 
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On the black-ficured side Herakles, the lower part of his body 
draped in a black and red-striped robe covered with a star pat- 
tern, lies to the left on a Mine under a grapevine. He is bearded 
and curly-haired, each curl being engraved. In front of the Mine 
18 a small table on which stands a kylix and food. Above Hera- 
kles hang his bow, quiver and sword, Tn trout of him stands 
Athena (to right) armed with Attic helmet, gis and spear, ani] 
clad in » striped (black and red) Doric chiton, She stretches her 
right hand towards Herakles. The tegis fits her like u cuirass. 
A line of interwoven snakes runs up her back, and also from her 
throat to her waist. This form of wis is due to the artist’s 
imperfect understanding of the limits of profile drawing. ITe 
wanted to show all the snakes which were on both eilves of the 
egis, and could have been seen only from in front, and so he 
drew them in this manner. It is sim ply another of the innumer- 
able instances in which the Greek urtist represented part of a 
firure in full front and part in profile, 

Behind Herakles stands (to right) a stall, nude servant; his 
left hand hangs open by his side, his right is stretehed over the 
top of a large deinos, which stands in front of him on an elahor- 
ately carved support. His hair is drawn in the same way as that 
of Herakles. Behind Athena is Hermes (to nght) clad in dotted 
tunie with maeander border at neck and bottom; also a striped 
(red and black) and dotted chlamys. Both arms are bent across 
his breast. He is bearded, his hair is long, one lock falling over 
his shoulder, and tlong his brow are little spiral curls. 

On the red-figured side thé seene is similar, Herukles lies (to 
left) on a richly decorated Kline His himation, patterned with 
dots and crosses, covers him completely but for his right arm and 

“In John's catulogive this Hsure is enlled Dionyses. This is turely «a mistake, 
for such # type us this of Athena and Dionysos did tut exist, and it is une of the 
typical ones for Athens and Herukles, (See GEKA, Trindschalen, Twf. oc, 8, 
Cy. also Roscwen'’s Leriton df. Griech. uid Rosen. Mith., t. e2li). It is true that 
none of Herakles’ usual attributes are represented, but the artist may have thought 
that, as he had pot them on the Oppesite side of the vase, they were not meeded 
here. Furthermore, the figure has not the chaructoristics which Andokides conve 
Dionysos, On the vuse in Madrid and the une in Castle Ashby he hus long hale. 
$0 also on the unsigned Louvre and Bologna viises, and [ think on the one in Or 
Vieto. Here, however, the huir is ehort, und im this and the ped beard the hair 


agrees perfectly with the type of Herakles drawn by Andokides on the Berlin vase 
and with the type on the unsigned vases in London, Paris and Orvieto, 
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breast. He is bearded (purple overlaid) and has a wreath of 
leaves (purple overlaid) in his hair. THis left arm rests on a richly 
embroidered eushion, and in his left band he holds a kantharos. 
His right hand clasps his raised right knee. Betore the Mine is a 
sinall table, on which are a kviix and various offerings of food, 
Over and about the (ine a grape-vine stretches its branches. The 
leaves are made with purple paint overlaid. At the foot of the 
Aline studs Athena clad ina Dorie ehiton (of a diaper pattern of 
crosses and dots), and armed with Attic helmet, spear and svi, 
She has a flower in her right hand, which she stretches towards 
Herakles. 

A superficial examination is quite sufficient to enable one to 
see that this vase is closely connected with Andokides and his 
school. There is the sam delicacy of technique and richness of 
detail that characterize Andokides’ work. But beyond this. the 
similarity of certain figures and detaila on this vase to those on 
the signed vases can hardly be explained except by the supposi- 
tion that this wn the signed vases were made in the same work- 
shop. The figure of Athena, for instance, is, but for the absence 
of the shield and the different form of the wgis, almost a duplicate 
of the Athena on the Berlin vase. Her helmet, her face with 
queerly-drawn chin and mouth, her dress (note the way the further 
side shows between her feet), are as nearly alike as two things can 
be that are not absolute copies one of the other. Her gesture of 
holding the flower occurs again on the signed Louvre vase, and 
was, as [ have already noted, a gesture trequently adopted by 
Andokides and his school. But if the likeness between the 
Athena on this vase and the figures of the same goddess on the 
sloned amphoras is marked, it is still more noticeable between 
this and some of the other unsigned vases, But for a difference 
in size the Athena on the British Museum vase and the one on 
the Munich vase are almost absolute replicas of each other. The 
pattern of the dress is exactly the same, even in the way it stops 
at the knees. The bottom of the dress and the feet on one vase 
are almost Indistinguishable from those on the other—even the 
decorations of the helmet repeat one another almost exactly. The 
figure of Athena on the unsigned Louvre vase can scarcely be 
differentiated from these other two. Naturally the comparison of 
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one unsigned vase with another proves nothing as to their author- 
ship, and all T wish to show is that the reasons I adduce for ¢on- 
necting one of these unsigned vases with Andokides hold ol 
for all of them. 

[f, further, the figure of Herakles, particularly the head, be 
compared with the figurea on the signed vases, the similarity of 
form and technique will be seen to be very Inarked. Tt is true 
that the freedom of composition and search for natunilisn of 
representation which I have attempted to show was Andokides’ 
chiet characteristic, is hardly noticeable on this Vase, but there 
are traces of it in the manner in which Herakles’ leg shows 
through the drapery, and in the folds of the himation about his 
arm and waist. But though less ihstinetly marked by the char- 
acteristics which distinguish the known work of Andokides than 
the other vases in our list, this vase belongs to the same class, 
that is to the vases made under his influence and probably his 
direet supervision, and which for ull purposes of the broader 
study of ceramography may he considered together with his 
signed works, The fact that the vase shows less clearly than 
some others the special characteristics of Andokidos does not 
invalidate this statement, for the works of anv artist, even of one 
hampered by conventionalities and ignorance, vary from one 
‘another often very greatly, 

The chiet points to notice in the black-igured picture are the 
dehcacy of drawing, and the fact that the seene js not as well 
drawn ns the red-figured one—a difference that, as I have said 
above, occurs also on the Louvre and Bologna vases, 

No. 6. This, the last vase to eonalder, is a red-figured am- 
phora, of which, unfortunately, only fragments remain.“ They 
are in the collection of Dr, Friedrick Hauser, in Stuttgart, to 
whom I owe the most sincere thanks for his great generosity in 
sending me and putting entirely at my disposal, his own draw- 
ings of them. 

On one side of the vase is Herakles and the Nemean Lion.“ 
Athens and Iolaos stand by. Herakles leans over to the right 


“ Jahrbuch, 1993, p. 100, note 15. 


“ The condition of the fragments docs not allow a very detailed deecription of the 
scene, : 
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(gtisping the lion around the body *). Above him hang his bow 
aud quiver. Behind Herakles stands Athena clad in an orna- 
mented chiton and iegis and armed with Attic helmet and spear. 
Behind the lion is Tolaos. He is bearded, lias fillet in his hair, 
and holds Herakles’s club, which is shown merely by an incised 
outline in the black background, 

On the other side, on the lett, a woman elad in chiton and 
himation, both of dotted pattern, stands to the right, talking with a 
hoplite, Behind him is a horseman, to the right, who wears an 
elaborate chlamys (the arrangement of whichis not quite clear) 
and carries two speare, In front of and fucing the horseman is a 
bowman in Seythiun costume, 

That this vase is closely related to the Andokides vases is clear, 
but I do not believe that it is hy Andokides himself, If jt is by 
him, it certainly falls far below the standard of his signed work. 
It is true that in the Herakles scene the Athena bears a marked 
resemblance to the figures of the same goddess on the Berlin and 
Louvre signed vases, but a close examination shows that this 
resemblance is not so great as it seems at first sight to be. As I 
have frequently said, the sureness, delicacy and abundance of de 
tail of Andokides’ drawing form one of his most marked charac- 
teristics. These qualities are all lacking in the fragment, The 
helmet crest, the snakes of the ‘regis and the feet are all drawn 
With an unsteady hand, The crest does not show the very 
delicate decoration that those of the Athenss on the signed 
vases, and even on the unsigned ones exhibit, but lias instead 
4 more clumsy stripe. Then the uncertain and irregular drawing 
of the patterns on the dress aud of the scales on the wgis is very 
different from the decisive, almost mechanical, work on the two 
signed vases, Further, to obviate the difficulty of making the 
quiver-strap and club red-figured, the artist painted the former 
with purple paint overlaid on the black background and 
merely incised the outline of the latter. The Louvre & Ama- 
zon"” vase shows that Andokides was not troubled by such difii- 
culties incident to the red-figured technique. The legs and feet 
of Herakles and Tolaos are poorly drawn, and the head of the lat- 
ter is not at all of the same type as that found on the signed 
vases; the mouth, nose, eyes, in fact every part, including the 
way the hair is made, by little dots of overlaid purple, are different. 
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On the other side of the vase the same general similarity to 
Andokides’ work is visible, but also the same unlikeness. The 
figure on the left looks like figures by Andokides, but differs, 
just like the Athena, from the signed figures in being badly drawn. 
Tf any figure with a spotted chiton by Andokides be compared 
with this one, the irregularity and clumsiness of the pattern on 
the fragment will at once be acen to be in marked contrast to the 
extremely careful work of the master. The same criticism holds 
good in regard to the bowman. Of the horse it is difficult to 
speak, there is so.little of him left: buat I think he is a rither 
more thin-necked, flat-chested type than Andokides drew. But 
asa horse occurs only once on the signed vases, it is almost quite 
useless to endeavor to draw any deductions trom the way lie is 
drawn, 

In neither of the pictures is there any sign of an endeavor on 
the part of the artist to attain any realiam of representation, such 
as [ have tried to point out on the signed vases. Taken all in 
all, we may safely conclude that the artist of the fragments wis 
not Andokides, but was of the same period and probably infin- 
enceil by him—perhaps was one of his assistants. 


I, 


The study of these vases in their detailed iispect suggests one 
or two problems of a general but important character which need 
to be considered. One of these is the date at which Andokides 
lived, another is the origin of the red-figured technique. 

The first of these can be settled with comparative aceuracy. 
Loeschcke ® has pointed out the similarity in style between the 
basreliefs of the middle part of the sixth century Bo, and the 
vases of Exekias and his contemporaries, Further, among the 
rubbish used by Kimon to build up the Akropolis in Athens, after 
its burning by the Persians, haye been found vase fragments of 
the styles of Exekias and Epiktetos, and some of even more ad- 
vanced red-tigured work than that of the latter master. Hence 
the Andokides and other vases of the transition period must be 
set several years earlier than the Persian Wars. Just how many 

" Athen. Mitth., rv, 280f, Taf. wt, 
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years it is impossible to say, Hartwig, however, has shown good 
reason to believe that the beginning of the wetivity of Euphronios 
was about 500 n.c.* Hence, if we allow twenty-tive or thirty years 
for the advances in power of drawing, efe., which distinguish vases 
of transition period from those of the still hampered, but notwith- 
standing much freer, style of Euphronios and his contemporaries, 
we shall probably not be far wrong. Still another bit of evidence is 
to be derived! from an inseription diseovered on the Akropolis,“ 
which reads: Nyodns xepapets pe cal ‘Avéoxibys avePncen, That 
this Andokides was the vase painter whose works we have been 
studying, there seems no reason to doubt, for the inscriptions found 
on the Akropolis show that it was a not uneommon event for the 
vise punters to set up an offering to the godiless." The inserip- 
tien belongs to the latter half of the sixth century 8.0. From all 
this evidence we eet tolerably certain evidence as to where Ando- 
kides lived and are also able to date him very accurately, 

Bearing in mind, now, when and where Andokides worked, 
it wil] be welFto see what relation his work hears to that of his 
predecessors. Klein says of his work: « Exekinas blickt als 
‘Vorbild iiberall durch, so dase die Vermuthung er wiire sein 
Lehrer gewesen, sehr nuhe liext. Schon die Gefiissformen und 
die betriictlichen Dimensionen erinnern an ihn.” The idea ex- 
pressed in the second sentence is manifestly valueless in the dis- 
cussion, The shape of amphora used by Andokides was a devel- 
opment from earlier forms and was in common use in his day. 
Exekias neither invented it, nor was he the sole user of it in the 
generation preceding Andokides. Finally, of the four amphoras 
that are signed by Exekias, only one has the torm used by Ando- 
kides. Further, no argument lies in the fact that of the five 
imphoras signed by Andokides, four of them huppen to be of 4 
size that corresponds to certain vases we linve by Exekias. The 
number of signed vases we have hy either master is altogether too 

“Hantwia, Die Griechisehen Meisterachalen, p. 1 if 

“CLA. tO, Jahrbuch, 11 (IS87), p. 145. 


© Dediestory inécriptions have been found, besides the one quoted, of Nearchos, 
Kriton and Euphronios, See Stupsiczxa in the Jahrbuch, 1880, p. 186i In 
relation to Athena as patron goddess of potters, sen Puetien, Griechische Mytholo- 
gie, 4th ed., 1, p, 222. 


™ Grieeh, Vasen mit Meistersig,, p, 158, 
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small for us to argue in this way. And is it eredible that an 
artist a= original as Andokides should have been so influenced by 
his master (whoever he may have been) as to prefer to muke 
Vases Of the sane size as the master hid made them ! 

As a matter of fact, it is a hopeless task to try to solve the 
question of the absolute relation of Andokides to his predeces- 
sors. In the work of Andokiles (and much more so in that of the 
earlier artists) the full expression of the personality of the man 
was 80 hampered by ignorance of drawing and by conventionali- 
ties of one sort and another that to attempt to build, on the very 
weak foundation of our present knowledge, a genealogical tree 
of the art-family to which this artist belonged, would bea fatile 
tusk. When one remembers the extreme conventionality of the 
(drawing of all the artists at this time, and that the likenesses in 
the work of any body of artists who have only half mastered their 
art, who are in the stuge where they cannot express what they 
will, but only what they have learned how, are alwavs much more 
marked than in the work of men who lave completely mastered 
it, one will be chary of such theories a+ Klein's. Klein may be 
right; but then, again, he may not be. There can be little: 
foubt that Andokides knew the work of Exekias, but there is abso- 
lutely no proof that the earlier potter was the master of the later 
one. There are, of course, similarities in the work of the two 
men, but they are similarities of convention rather than trae stmi- 
larities of style. Besides, there is another artist to whose work 
the vases by Andokides bear quite as much resemblance. This 
artist 1s Armasis, 

As I have said, one of the chief characteristics of Andokides is 
his liking for great variety of detail. Now, this same variety oceurs 
on the vases by Amasis more than on those by Exekias, I have 
mentioned the earrings worn by the Amazons and swimming 
miidens on the Louvre vase as occurring on a vase by Amasia.® 
Then the helmets on the Amasis vases ure of as many ditherent 
forms as ou the Andokides vases, Helmets with double or single 


7 Wien. Porflegett., 1880, Taf. wt, 2. 
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crests, helmets with animals for crests” helmets of the Korinthian 
and Attic type, Attic helmets with high or low crests occur on 
the vases of both. The contrast between this variety and the 
dull repetition of the same shaped helmets on vases by Exekins,™ is 
very noticeable. Or compare the ereat variety of shield symbols 
chosen by Amasis™ and the dull blankuess of shields by Exekias,” 
Then the great variety of dress patterns on the Andokides vases 
is much more nearly equalled by the Amusis than by the Exekins 
figures. Another Itttle pennt to notice is the very neat way ih 
which Amasis draws the overlapping folds at the bottom (wener- 
ally) of short chitons. They are folded so as to make a zi gr- zie 
line with sharp points, something like the teeth of a saw.” This 
also occurs on the Andokides vases.” These are all little details 
and may or tauy not mien anything. They allow us to conclude, 
however, that, leaving the insoluble question of master and pupil 
aside, the vases by Andokides bear more resemblance to those by 
Amasis than to those of any other of the eurlier vase painters. 
The second question, that us to the origin of the red-figured 
technique, is one that is not so easy to solve. T cannot see, how- 
ever, that there is any ground for certain of the theories that have 
been propounded. In the first place, there is no reason for any 
theory in regard to the matter. The use of the red-firured teehi- 


“nique had no development, in the proper sense of the word, and, 


"On an ampbora in the British Museum (8, 200). Lomscuke (ArcA, Zfy., 1881, 
p. #1, note 9) tried to prove this vase to be by Exekins, His (iret arrUment relative 
tO the inseripthons ts scarcely credible. It is jin part) that the word Amuse is the 
nome of one of the servants, but that: “Kine zweiten fir einen Aethiopen passen- 
den Namen kannte der ungenannte Verfurtiger der Vase nicht und schrieb deshall 
tinnlose Zeichen'’! Exekias's knowledge can hardly have been so limited. His 
second urgument, that the technique looks more like that of Exekias thon thot of 
Amsis. hus force. 

Mr. Cecil Smith follows this view (C¥. Wiener Vorlegebl,, 1889; Verzeichnise d. 
Tafeln. Taf. ri, 3), but adds evidence in regard to the style. I do not quite see 
the force of his argument about the use of H in the inscription, for if it does not 
occur elsewhere on Amnsia vases, no more does It on those by Exekins. 

Nore.—Since the above was written, Mr. Cecil Smith wrote relutive to my 
remark: “That iso; but since Exekins is certainty « luter artist than Ainnsis, be 
ls leas unlikely to have used H than Amasia; of course it is not saying much," 

@ Wien. Vorlegebl., IRB, Taf, v1, vEt. 

” Wien. Vorfegedl., 1889, tft, 2 ec. fd, 1888, vo, le, 1d. 

@ Wien. Vorlegebl., 1889, Taf. rv, 4b. 

at Warrior” vase in Louvre; Berlin and Palermo vases. 
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owing to the mature of things, could have had none. There is 
no intermediate stage possible between making vases with black 
figures on a red bateeconnd und vases with red figures on it 
black buckeround.* The idea must have come to some visc- 
painter all at onee. To theorise as to who this vase-puinter was 
or about the original cause of Mis ideas 1s quite useless. The 
only poiut on w! hich to theorise is: when were red-figuredl vases 
first made? and this question the excavations on the Akropolis 
have answered with an aeeuracy that cannot be more than a 
decaje or two wrong. 

Klein™ propownds the theory that the red-figured technique 
was developed from the gorgoneion on the inside of kylixes, 
As I have said above, there is no development in the red-figured 
technique. Moreover, this is a theory based upon a mere 
supposition and not on any fact. Sach theories delay rather than 
wlvanes knowledge. Not only this, ur even if one looks at the 
matter from Klein’s point of view, the facts go directly against 
him. If the gorgoneion suggested red-tigured technique (be it 
remembered that the gorgonecion / in the red-tiqured technique, 
so how it ean have suggested it is difficult to understand), how 


does it happen that of all the kylixes which show both techmiques 


together only mie” lias the inner pleture red-tigured with the 
over black-tigured. Tt might quite as well have been * devel- 
oped” from the outline heads that occur on the kylixes hy Her- 
mogenes, Takonides or the other painters of this class, 

The believers in Klein's theory might say that, the exterior 
being the tnost important part of the vase, the wew livention was 
tried on that part first. This, on grounds of common sense, 


“Tt might be thetirht that drawing the fletires in outline, mértly leaving the 
uncolored elay at background, would be wo intermediate stuge: This, however, 
wold be o different technique, and ae no such work bas ever been found, it te useliee 
to disetiee tlie pelt, 

When, after writing the above, I was in London, Mr, Cecil Smith showed me 
i fragment, found in Noukratiz, in the very technique which I have enid had 
never been found. This broken bit ehowe prurts af two figpures—ai sutyrT Erasping 
a tnaenal around the waist. Mr. Cecil Smith knew of no other case but this one, 
This fragment is, of course, of grent value and interest, but is acarcely of weight 
énungh to alter the gener] trath of my statement, 

% Fuphronioa, p. O21 ‘ 

# Kylix by Epilykos tn the Louvre. 
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would be unlikely, for the artist would hardly have practised new 
methods at the risk of ruining his wares. Further, it would have 
to be proved that'the exterior was the most important part of the 
vase—a difficult task until we know just how much the kylixes 
were put to real use and how much they were ornamental. 

Hartwig" has propounded another theory; le says: * Es hat 
allen Anschein, dass Epiktet geradezu als der Erfinder dieser so 
fiberaua wiclitigen Neuerung gelten dart. Jedenfalls erhielt die 
Malerie mit rothen Figuren dureh ihn ond seine Genossen thre 
erste Aushildung.” The latter part of this passage is, of course, 
true, but the statement that Epiktetos was the inventor of the 
red-ficured technique is a pure theory, We know thut the teeh- 
nique begun in his time, but it is quite impossible to prove that 
any partienlar man invented it; and if we could, the fuet would 
have but the slightest interest, for these vase-painters are mere 
names TO Us. 

If. however, we search for what may be considered the first 
appearance of the red-igured techniqne, it is perhaps to be found 
in the vases with black background, orer whieh the design 1s 
painted, generally in white or red’ Six says” that his eonvie- 
tion is: “que les premiers cssais de cette eatégorie sont antérieurs 
aux figures ronges et qu'gls ont pent-étre ete en quelque chose 
dans cette nouvelle invention.” Any one who reuls his article 
and considers for a moment what he points out, that an enor- 
mous quantity of black-figured vases have their designs enlivened 
in part by red or other colors, being overlaid on parts of the de- 
sign, and who remembers, further, that the whole tendency of 
Greek art, at the beginning of the fifth century 0. c., was towards 
naturalism, will share this conviction rather than aceede to theories 
such as that of Klein. For this naturalism was only to be got by 
making the figures light against a dark backgr mind, because 80 
long as we see by means of light, those designs are the clearest in 
which the musses are light and the details dark, rather than vice 
rerse, ‘That is to suy, an outline drawing is more easily understood 
thana silhouette. The only difficulty for the Greek vase-painter was 

W Die Griechiachen Meisterschalen, p. 12. 

Six, Muses Polychromes aur Fund noir, Gua, Arch,, 1858, 199 ff wand 281 ff 

=p. 14. 
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to lay the black varnish smoothly around the design. Yet this 
difficulty made no appreciable delay in the history of red-figured 
vases. For though some of the vases mentioned by Six are 
slightly earlier than any red-figured vases, yet this “ polychrome ” 
form of vase decoration does not seem to have existed at all by 
itself. It never, that is to say, formed an intermediate stage be- 
tween the black-ficured and red-figured techniques. Further, 
these polychrome Vases prove what [ said above, thut there is 
no development possible from the black-figured te the red- 
figured technique, for these + polychrome ” vases belong truly to 
the red-figured ¢luss. Who the artist was who first realized the 
uct that more truth to nature was possible with the red than with 
the black figures, we shall probably never know, but that the idea 
must have come to him full-fledged’ is clear. The only question 
that can have arisen in his mind waa, whether it wonld be better 
fo paint the designs over the black or to leave them the ground 
color and draw the black background up to them, This second 
method, as being the most thorough and satisfactory, was natu- 
rally the one the Greeks followed. 


Note L—Since writing the above [ have seen photographs of 
two other amphoras which deserve potice beeanse of their like- 
nesa to those [ have mentioned above. One of them ia in the 
Bourgignon collection in Nuples (Figs. 15 and 16). It is exactly 
the same in general appearance as the other amphoras. Its chief 
pecullarities are that the same scene (two warriors playing with 
peas!) ocenrs on both sides, and that one side is in black-figured 
while the other is in red-tigured technique. The similarity be- 
tween these two scenes and the one representing the same subject 
on the vase in the British Museum is very striking, and perhaps 
the only reason (though I do not feel sure that that is a valid ane) 
for not believing the vase to be by Andokides is the lack of sig- 
nature and the weakness of imagination shown in not changing 
the subject on the two sides, In all details the vase (so far as 
ane can judge by a not very good photograph) agrees perfectly 
with the work of Andokides—it shows the same love of orna- 
ment and the same accuracy of drawing, while the differences in 
action and dress of the two black-tigured warriors and the two 
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red-figured ones remind one of Andokides’ realistic tendencies, 
If the vase is not by the master, it ig hy one of his beat pupils, 

For my knowledge of the second vase IT am much indebted to 
Mr. Cecil Smith, in whose own words it is best. described. 
I lave seen only au extremely minute photograph of it, and ean 
merely say that it iss undoubtedly in the style of Andokidea; 
more than this I cannot say, This makes little difference, how- 
ever, for Mr. Cecil Smith himself would say no more, I believe, 
than that the vase is intimately connected with Andokides’ work. 
His deseription is as follows -— 

“Private collection in Northumberland. Amphora. Usual 
Andokides form, with faces of handles decorated with ivy leaf 
pattern, bo f Ht. 1 ft, 8 in. Sale-Catalogue de Bammevitle, Chris- 
tic & Manson, 1854, May 13, No. 40; probably the same a2 Is 
deseribed in Bull, deff’ Tnst,, 1842, p. 187; see Jahn, Vesens. zu 
Mitnehen, Einleitg,, note 494; and Klein, Buphron.? p. 36, note 
1. Broken, but apparently complete. A is partly repainted over 
breaks. Both sides in panels. Net pattern on each side; above, 
chain of palmette and bud; under, same inverted. Below two 
purple lines continuous all round. Round foot rays. In_& purple 
leaves, lines on bow-case, jowl of lionskin, cord of bull, one 
aybené, and tuenia; the purple on the jowl is seored with incised 
lines, which are elaborate throughout. Deard in raised dots, 
black on black, and edge of hair incised. 

“4. Black-figured, Heraktes with Cretan Bull, Herakles (bearded, 
short chiton, lionskin with tail looped ap in girdle, bow, quiver 
and sword, all at waist) carrying club over right shoulder; moves 
to right, driving bl! by a cord fastened around horns, In his 
left he holds the cord and also a sacrificial torch; from the biceps 
of this arm hang two sybene, one colored purple. From the 
horns of the bull hang eluborate fillets, and its tail is very care- 
fully plaited, It is evidently the typical bull of sacrifice, Its 
neck is marked vertically with parallel wavy lines, alternately 
incised and purple. In background, beside bull, a tree. 


“A. Red-tigured. The same identically.” 


Nore IL—Since writing the above article, Dr. Hauser has 
published in the Jahrbuch d. k. d. Areh. Inst., 1895, p. 141 f,, 
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certain fragments of a kylix in the Munich eollection which he 
attributes to Andokides, T agree entirely with what Dr. Hauser 
Bava, und wold merely emphasize the fet that the Various Wis 
uged to represent ane object, fis, for instance. the hair, and the 
variety of position and action of the figures represented by the 
artist of the fragments, ure the characteristics which I have en- 
deavored to show constitute the chic’ points of difference between 
Anidokides and other vase-puinters of his time. 

Owing to the kindness of Professor Marquand, my attention 
lias heen called to an amphora published by Percy Gardner in the 
Catalogue of the Greek Vases in the Ashmolean Museum. p. 10, Ne. 
212, Pl. 2. Although bearing a certain resemblance to Andoki- 
des’ work, a close study of the vase will show, I helieve, that it was 
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not made by Andokides. The carelessness of part of the drawing 
(the Dorie column), the lack of firm accuracy of line (Herakles’ 
feet, the horses’ legs, efe.), the want of care and fineness in detail 
(Athena’s dress, the dres= of the man in white, the lappet= of the 
tunic of the warrior in white at the horses’ heads, efe.), and finally 
the bad drawing of parts (the horses’ heads, efe.), and the differ 
ence in facial type between the figures and those on the signed 
vases show another master than Andokides, The vase is, how- 
ever, of great interest, as showing the similarities in the work 
of contemporary artists induced by a knowledge of technique in- 
sufficient to allow the artist to express himself with complete free- 
dom and forcing him to adopt certain conventionalities. 


Richarp NorrTon. 


PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS, 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE ARGIVE HERAEUSL. 


The inseriptions here given are intended as a continuation of 
those published in this Jovnsan, Vol. rx, p. 341 tf, by Professor 
J. A. Wheeler, No. xvi is the ingeription which he intended to 
publish under the designation, No. xm. These are all now in 
the Central Museum at Athens. The fragments of stamped 
tiles given ut the end of the article are suppleméntary to those 
already published by me in the same issue of the Jovrnan, 
p. S40 ff. 

i ALL. 

This inseription holds the first place in importance among all 
the inscriptions on stone hitherto found at the Heraeum, both be- 
cause if 1s uniloubtedly the oldest and because it is so preserved 
that it may be read entirely. It is cut in a massive block of 
limestone whieh formed the upper part of the stele, the shape of 
which is so peculiar that a eut of it is here given, Its 





Fio. 1.—StTece From Troe Apgcive Aerarcn. 


dimensions are: thickness, .28 m,; height, from apex to the 
42 
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break at the bottom, .44 m.; height at right side, 87 m.; at left, 
34 m.: breadth, .39m. Below the inscription there 14 a rec- 
tancular depression .22 m. wide and .005 m, deep. The letters 
vary in height from .012 m, to .02m. There is great irregularity 
in the spacing of the letters as well as in the direction of the lines, 
where the irregularity seems almost affected. For example lines 
4 and 6 turn and run down the edge of the stele at right angles 
to the direction of the rest of the inscription, apparently not from 
the desire to avoid breaking a word, for this was surely done at 
the end of line 2, if not at the end of line 1. 

The stone was brought to the Central Museum trom Argos in 
the winter of 1893-94 with several others mentioned by Professor 
Wheeler as lying at Argos. Whether it was found in the exca- 
vations of 1892 or of 1893 Lam not able at present to ascertam, 
but as it was apparently not seen by Professor Wheeler, | inter 
that it was found at the close of the work in 1895, after he had 
made up his inventory. Tam also uninformed as to the exact 
spot of its discovery. 


AETH FA: Kal Bor EfAMO 
4RA Aas PAETALZA RAF 
ALIA ROMS AMONE £ITO/ p= 
"VRrAR ION DVMANE:AFRE 
PEA OAENEE:AVIFEVE A 
R/ZTODSAAOLIGVENA® © 
mMe/k = DEPT AN OVE O gy, 
AZ od 
adatdha : kai o Tekapo 
ijapa [7 ]as [H]pas : ras “Apye 
[(Jas : fapoprapyores TOLoE 
'Tprakiov | Avgars > appyteve 
"AXeaperns | "TAXES 
‘Apirrdéapos ; “Tprabias 
‘Apabix[orrjos | [lardua 
ag 
The surface of the stone is slightly chipped at both edges. 
Room is found in this battered space for @ at the beginning of 
line 1, but at the end there is no room for the N which might be 
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expected. Neither-can this N find a place at the beginning of 
line 2, where there is only room for |. The rough breathing, 
8 was apparently not used before tapes as is seen by the elear 
case Of fapoprdpoves, line 3.1 At the beginning of line 3, | muat 
have been crowded in, since the diphthong is used in the very 
oldest inscriptions? In line 4 the tirst letter may be TT, as all 
traces of horizontal lines, except of the top one, are doubtful. 
The fourth letter is almust certainly F, as the surface is smooth 
Where the right-hand imb of a TT would naturally appear. 
Furthermore, if such a limb bad the length whieh it has in 
Havdwdas, line 7, it would have run into the A inumediately 
below it. Tluppadiwr is a not unattractive conjecture, as a 
diminutive from Tevpadds, a kind of bird, which in Hesyehius is 
written [lvppadis, where the second rio seems to point to an 
original digamma, Neither "Tppadiay nor Teppakior uppeurs to 
be known, 

In line 7, ‘Awoée[perjor would be au natural suggestion, but 
there seem to be reasonably clear traves of un omicron, as well 
as of the other two letters which) have been included in brackets. 

There wre many interesting peculiarities of form in the letters 
of the inseription. The most striking is the second omirron of 
iapopvauorey, line 3! It is evident at a glance that even apart 
from this omicron, which is probably an aechlent, we have an 
inscription venerable tor its antiquity. E—y, o=w, /=A, indeed 
rin on in Argos to the end of the Sth century, But we find 
besides these usages J=—6, F=p, Vou, D=d, B= rough breath- 
ing, the diyemma, and perhaps, more important than all these, 
the punetuation of the words with three dots in perpendicular 

* Por fapés os nbokdy in Dorie, eer AWRES#, Dil Dor a4. 2. 

1 Ron. Joa. 3a, 42. 

* The only other posibility, since gare hes the for A. line 2. 


‘This would pass without question foro simple error of the stonecutter, but for 
the fact that an inseription connected with the friexe of the treasure of the Coidians 
at Delphi, Which protmbly belongs to the fith century moo, hes three omiberuns, all 
erased in the same way, M. Hoinelle, who bad already proneunced in furor of an 
Argive urtist for this frieze on the ground of the Argive fombda in the inseription, 
was Inclined te set in this ereseed omieron of our ineeriptivn a werroboration of his 
view. But since a careful seratiny of all the ober omicrons af our ineeription falls 
to discover any crude marke, the interpretution of this one case aa the eurviveal of an 
Argive peculiarity seenis precari «us 
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lines.’ Tt may be added that M and N show very oblique lines 
in place of the later perpendicular ones. In the former letter the 
middle lines in several cases fail to meet at the bottom, Alpha 
alse, whieh in the main looks tolerably late, has in one or two 
enses the cross bur quite far from horizontal. Forms like 
Avvars", also, and Tlarpttas? look old. In view of all these 
features it would seem rash to put our inscription much, if any, 
later than 500 B. ec. ; 

The dialect is Argive Dorie, pure and siunple. The names 
Alkamenes and Aristodamos have also a goul Dorie ring to 
them. 

The contents of the inscription is a list of four Hieromnemons, 
one from each tribe, the name of which is appended, 
‘lepoprypovres Was the usual name for the board having charge of 
temple affiirs, not merely at Delphi, where the usage is perhaps 
beat known, but in many other places as well. For the Heraenm 
it is seen also in No. XVI and in Wheeler's article, Nos. TV and 
[X. The inscription is interesting as affording the earliest mention 
of the numes of the four Doric tribes. These are suticiently well 
attested in later times for Argos and for various Dorie communt- 
ties connected with Argos... The editors of the inacription in 
the Bulletin de Correspondance FHellfnique, vol. 1x, p, 350 remark : 
“Jusqu’ ict les inseriptions du Péloponnése qui donnaient les 
noms des tribus argiennes datatent toutes de 1’ ¢poque imperiale ; 
il y wa quelque intérét Ales retronver duns un document qui 
remonte, sclon toute vraisemblance an tm sitcle avant notre 

We have becotne nocustomed ta find this method of punctuation in some of 
oor very oldest pieces which are bes: known, « g. Riiat, CA. Nos. 5, o7, 41, 42 


(these lust three from Argos), 68, 119 (Olympian bronee), G21, a2 (Galoxidhi 
bron |, 

*Annens, Dial Dor. 4.14 pute this retention of the combination mas a pecu- 
linrity of Argos and Crete, ‘Tipers ia a ense in which it hus survived to the present 
time (ef. Kitlttxen-Biass, Grometi£, 1, p. 257). 

‘Inthe Argive inscription given by Foucaut in Le Bas, Péloponndse, No. 
116° of gv Ad rr Maugedae ( Pouourt, Maudihar !!), we hove this form instead of the 
later form ines. Unless all single signs of nage in alphabetic forme are illusive our 
inseription must be at the very least a halfa century earlier than the one published 
by Le Bas, Voyage Archdofogique, i, i, No, 1, and put by him in 417 wo, OF 
this we shall spenk later, 

*Ginert, Grieck. Stoatsalier., 1, p. TT, ond the references there given. Alo 
BCH. x, p. 850; ¥, p. 217 (Ros}; vit, p. 29 ( Kalymnos). 
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ere.” But our inseription is at least two centuries older than the 
one in question, 

The Hyrnethians are not so frequently mentioned as the other 
three tribes, and are regarded a3 a later addition to these original 
three tribes” the name indicating perhaps an incorporation of a 
non-Dorie clement” into the community, a fact which was econ- 
cealed under the myth of Hyrnetho, the daughter of Temenos, 
marrying Deiphontes, But the addition of the Hyrnethians can- 
not have been very late, for our inseription shows them in such 
good and regular standing that they are not even relegated to the 
last place in the catalogue, as is the ease in the inseription just 
mentioned, 

To the name of the Hieromnemon who is mentioned first is 
appended the word afpyreve. By good fortune this very word 
without the digamme is preserved in Le Bas, Voyage Arehdologique, 
No..1, of the inscriptions from Asia Minor (SGD.) 3277". 
The passage runs as follows; apyteve Adwy Sway oevrepas. Le Bas 
translates: “ etait prétre du second senat,” and adds the follow- 
ing comment: 'Apryreve, qui, bien qu'il manque dans tons les lex- 
iques, se deduit tres-bien du méme radical qu’ apyrip et aprrepa, 
regardés tous deux jusqu’ ici comme exclusivement usités dans 
le dialecte ionien.” © 

In an inseription of the Hellenistic period from Mycenae, pul- 
lished by Tsountus in the "Eq@qpepis "Apyaokopen, 1887, p. 156, 
lines 4 and 5, are given apioreve Sajuopyav Ackdiov, The face of 
the stone is very much defaced so that certainty is hardly «ttain- 
able, but Tsonntas is now convinced that the real reading is not 


*Srera. Byres. v. Aveir: — gv} Awpdéwy. Goar dd rpeis “TAM cal Td weg oy, 
wal Avpdves 25 “Hpawkéovt, cal wporerédy } Tprydia de “Egopord. It ia worth noting 
that in the inscription given in Kanpapias, Fouilles a’ Bpicdawre, No, 234, of the 
latter part of the 3d century, in w liet of 181 Megarian names, only Hylleis, 
Pamphylol and Dymanes uppesr, Perhaps the Hyrnethiol had not been udded 
in Megara, The old triple division appears in Henop. ¥. 68. Some would find it 
alee in Aupides tpcyduces, Hom, Gel. xix, 177, 

 Rosonen, Ler, Myfh., p. 062. 

" This inscription from Smyrna, which records a favorable verdict of the 
Argives for the KRimoliang in an arbitration between them and the Melians, must 
have been transported from Kimolos by some ship carrying Kimolian carth to 
Smyron. See Le Bas, iid. | 

Voyage Arch, 11, 3%, p- 4, 


"ih 


A 
ii 
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apioreve but dpijreve, The ef¢ is to be sure in this ease very 
broad. Dr. A. Wilhelm, who decides that this alone can be the 
reading, reinforces it by the consideration that in the prescript of 
another edict published with this one, we have dpyr, which can 
only be restored as dpyrteve. 

In all these cases one might be tempted to connect the word 
with the stem ¢pe," and make tt designate the “speaker,” or in 
other words the chairman of a board. We may then think of 
Hyralion as the president of the board of Hieromnemons, 

The word teXaper or treAaue, line 1, is diticult of explanation. 
We have come to associate the word with Carvatids and Atlantes, 
but it is almost certain that this association will not hold here, 
We shall probably come to the proper explanation by taking as 
our starting point an inscription from Varna (C/G. 1, 20406), at 
the end of which the following provision is made: row 6€ fepomody 
avaypayrat To Veydioma TobTo cis Tekapydiwa, cai Getvar ele TO iepav, 
With this may be «associated another from Mesambria (C/G. 
2053"), which closes with a like provision: tor 4€ tapiay 
avayparavTa To Widuepea Torro eis TeAapm@va Acucod Aifou avafeper 
els Ta lepoy yop "AwdAX@vos, One can hardly hesitate to say that 
Tekauer here appears to be the equivalent in Thrace for arjAn in 
Attica, avhere the latter word oceurs constantly in the phrase 
prescribing the setting up of inseriptions, a plirase which except 
for this difference is exactly the sume as in the two inscriptions 
cited, Gut onr inseription mentions orijAy and teXapew aa two 
separate things, so that we have not vet arrived at a complete 
explanation, The case seems at first sight to be complicated 
somewhat by a third inseription from the same region as the first, 
and now preserved in the Museum at Odessa (CIG. 20506%), 
where the phrase is: [damaypdyrar els o |r Any Neveod Alou [xai] 
aval Geivar aurye drt Teka | mews, The inseription then proceeds 
to speak of [To avadmpa cis riv|avalerw tot Tekapavos. It is 
this inseription which leads us to the light. TeAapow is restored 
to its function as a support in a way which fits our mescription 
very well, In regions where marble was scarce one may well sup- 
pose that an inseribed marble sée/e might be inserted into a larger 

| Cf, fedrpa, Roea., IGA. Nos. 110, 112. 


There seems to be no reasonable doubt that the readings given are the correct 
ones, although much depends on restoration, 
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local stone, which might then not inaptly be called a reAXapo, | 
It must be conceded that CYG. 2053", where the teXapew itself 
is of marble, affords difficulty, Dnt it may be that even with the 
origit Of the word teAayer us here proposed, the two words come 
to be used in some quarters interchangeably. 

Tt will be seen by the cut, p. 42, that something was inserted 
into our massive block, There are dowel-holes on the right and 
left at the top of the rectangular depression to which probably 
two others at the bottom, now broken off, corresponded. The 
one at the left measures .07 m.x.02m., the one at the right 
Gm. .02m.; both about .08 m. deep. These probably served 
to receive metallic dowels, inasmuch as they are provided with 
litthe channels for pouring in the lead when the inserted object 
was in sifu. the channel on the left ronning obliquely to the upper 
eorner of the depression, and that at the right running hori- 
zontally to the edge of the depression. Besides the dowel-holes 
there is an equally deep irregularly round hole about .12 m. x 
07 m., which may also have served to hold some strengthening 
dowel. That the insertién was original, and not connected with 
some subsequent use of the block, is proved by the fact that the 
lines of the mseription are shaped with regard to it, coming im 
around it to the nght and to the left. The object inserted cannot 
have been a stutue, nor a afele to which this bloek served as a 
horizontal base, for in that case this inscription would have been 
hidden from view, except to one standing eo as to read it side- 
wiys or bottom upwards. Probably we have the teAapew into 
which was inserted a stele either of marble or bronze with an 
inseription of creater length and importance than the one which 
we have here, This served merely as a bill-head to the real 
contents of the inscription. It shoulil be noted that at Argos 
marble was not at band, and that most of the inscriptions found 
there, including all here given except No. XVIT, were cut in the 
local limestone which was a most unsatisfactory material. The 
veins of the stone and the cracks which eome with age reduce 
one who will now read them to absolute despair." In this case 
even it a very early date a good piece of marble may have been 
imported for an important inseription. 

HNo. AVI bea good ¢xample of thie difficulty of reading, although the surface 
4 not badly broken. 
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Found in the West Building, close to the wall at the s. w. 
eorner, April 2, 1894. The stone is irregularly broken with an 
inscribed surface about .31m.%.12 m., and is about .12 m. thick, 
The letters are .005 m.—.007 m. high, very regular, and remark- 
ably well preserved. They have no ornamentation except that 
the strokes are generally broadened a little at the end. The 
inscription may belong to the third century, but probably to the 
fourth, and is a fine example of careful cutting.” 

1 Q¢EAIQ 
2=QKPAT 
=QK PAT 
TEAAEAA 
§ ANQ@IAAAE 
SQ THPIAA! 
=YNETANIO! 
-“QIBIONZSQKPA 
» APPOAITIANAAM 
10 WIKYAIQNAZOPV A 
WOZKIQNAAPAEKe 
PIESETANPIAQTISZEPC 
SQKPATEIAN@IAQTI 
TA@QNANAYAPXO®S 
15 .. MOZ@CNEIANNIKOI 
wae” TOKPATEIANEUIKP? 
2, ONDEPSIQNAAIOC 
1» NAN@IAQKPATEIAP AS 
ANEPIKAHEAIFQNYE 


ae AAMOZGENHEAIFQN 
SYPAPAIONIS 
wel caret NAPISTOMCAISKE 
Oe ET OSE LE- COALS 
Ay pa SANA 
7 a 1A. 


8 Yet the firet elpAa in Natapyos, line 14, has no croas-bar which makes the 
worda look like ‘Avya@dwar Atapyos, an impossible combination. The first epsifon in 
Asporféraay in the next line alzo lacks the middle stroke. 
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1 ‘Oderio] va 
Zexpar|ecav 
Swapar| ecav 
Tevrda A 
h "Aviida Ao 

Larypida | 
Euveray Tot 
Sasi Swxpal rea 
‘Adpotcriay Aau| oxparea 

100 MixvAtova Zwrral rpis 
Mocyiova 'Apyex| pater 
Iicray PrvAeris Lo 
Saxpareay Diderri|s 
A}yafara Navapyos 

15 Aa |pooPeéverar Necop[ ayy 
"Apt jovoxpateiay '"Eqixpal rea 
ees OP Bepoion Aaidol rrys 
...evav Pidoxparaa Tar 

. 2. ay "Eaickas Atpevve| lav 

200 wee Aapoobdvng Atpen|uriav 
waeees Dtpa Iatovig 
eeseeeee 2 Apirtomokiy Ke 


weeees + wetog KXe[ or jokes 
ee i ., car’ A 
BF celeb ohne os BA . 


We have here simply a list of names, some in the nominative 
and some in the accusative, On the left where the original edge 
of the stone is preserved we seem to have an accusative at the 
beginning of each line. The first case in which we get two con- 
secutive names, line 12, the second name is in the nominative. 
In line 14 it is the same, and so on apparently to the end. We 
do not find an opportunity to test whether the third name is an 
accusative, thus making a regular alternation until we reach line 
21. This line, however, is peculiar in having « little blank space 
each side of the preserved letters. It is possible that before Spa 
an accusative stood, separated by an interval slightly larger than 
usual. Tlatoris (which has « space after it for more than two let- 
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ters) is doubtless an epithet of Etpa, and so does not break the 
alternation, Line 23 is the only one which seems to do this, 
since -xero¢ ia probably the ending of a name in the nominative; 
and KAedrokts which follows seems to be a second name in the 
nominative. It is also ditiicult to get a name short enough to 
precede |xeros, supposing this were the ending of an accusative, 
when only seven letters in all are lacking. 

The inscription may be a record of emancipation of slaves, 
with the slaves’ names in the accusative and the owners’ names 
in the nominative. In such documents, at Delphiand elsewhere, 
women’s names generally outnumber men’s names by more than 
two to one.” In this list the proportion of women’s names is 
even larger. 

While some of the names are unusual, none of them «are 
strange enough to be remarkable. “OdeAéwy is interesting as 
occurring again in different shape in No. XIV. It is perhaps a 
favorite in Argolis, as it appears in SGD. 3269, 3841, 3401. 

The persistence of the digamma in Atrewwe, which occurs 
twice, and the Dorie ending @ for the first declension names, 
show some retention of old style, and caution us against assign- 
ing too late a date to the inscription. 


ATV. 


Found towards the close of the excavations of 1594, with no 
exact record as to the spot: Of irregular shape, about .40 m. 
long and .19 m. broad, 08m, thick. Letters of the same size as 
those of No. XIII, .005 m. of the same 
form." The surface is so badly worn away that but little can be 
made of the inscription, and that little only on the left side. 

Only a few proper names result from the most cureful scrutiny, 
hardly enough to make it profitable to add a transeription in 
amall letters. Since the differences between the letters of 
this inscription and those of No. AIT were at first hardly 
discernible, and since this atone had no original edge preserved, 
it seemed as if it might belong to the same inscription. The 

Sutra, Diet. of Antiy., m1, O°, 


4M is somewhat broader with the upright bars more perpendicular. 1) is some- 
what smaller. 
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NA= MIAlan 
ONOZAY.,.0% 
AAPXEMAX 
AFInNEIA A iA 
APIZTONOAIS NAYDAIA_ 
AAAKQAY A TOA 
AAIPI | 
ATH. 
$ 
PAT 
APAHS E 
222TPA™ 
CAPITA. API 
AYS31% 
ATA@Q 
KAHCOPATD 
xyIrran 
KAEIAAQKA 
Noose KAEO 
ONOPEIAA 
WH KAEO.LAIAA 
Ai TRIM...AMY 
N APAXNAS 
vay Mi 
avos Ad[apy Jos 
a “Apyeudy[a 
a ikeia A 
"Apiotdroks Navirkia 
a Aaco Av..a.... TOK 
a Alpe 
ary 
rr 


pat 
adans "EB 


Lwotpdt[a 
Xapira ‘Apilotdémodus 
Avows[ tpara 
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16 ‘AqdBeolv 

KaAnye[pja Il 

"Ap |yirma 
chkeloa “Oxr 
“Apyt|wwos EXco[ soles 

oi) ov "OderAl teow 

vas KXeo[ oro ]Aiéa 

qureypp . . . "ApuleAaios 


w ‘Apayras 


thickness of the stone would not be an insuperable objection, as 
both fragments are extremely uneven at the back. Furthermore 
while most of the names which can be made out with certainty 
are in the nominative, we have Mapira in line 13 and an accusa- 
tive ending apparently at the beginning of line 20. Even the 
two consecutive nominatives in line 5, which may be regarded as 
eertain, although this is one of the most worn places of the stone, 
are paralleled in No. XTIT as we have seen. Some of the names 
are also the same, as "Apiordwodus (5), "Ayatlow (15), perhaps 
KaAcorrodus (19, 21), and in different form "OgedAiwy (20). 

But even the slight differences in the letters mentioned above 
taken together with the different thickness of the stones make it 
safer to treat the two pieces as belonging to different inseriptions. 

We seem to have genitives also in this inscription as —evo¢ 
(2) "Apdyvas (23) ]xAciba (18). Of these, however, only the last 
seems reasonably certain, as the first may be —ovos, a nominative 
ending, and in 28 we may have 'Apayra followed by a name 
beginning with =. 

Line 22 which shows several letters at the beginning hard to 
combine into any proper name may contain something else than 
names, but this is doubtful. After this line there is space for 
another, which was left blank. 

A emall irregular piece .07 m. from top to bottom, .18 m. wide, 
of about the same thickness as No. XIV. The letters also are 
identical, so that in spite of different weathering” it is not 

W This piece is so reddened that it seems at some time to have been exposed to fire. 
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unlikely that it formed a part of the same inscription. Tt was 
found at the close of the work in 1894. A small piece of the 
surface at the right, about .04 m. square, is now detached. But 
the two fragments fit so perfectly that there is no doubt that they 
belong together. 


KE | 
VAPOR AP) 3 -. .ckpa: TMA 
PIAQNIAAN®!] .. ... #0 
MPIitzTANANQOIM 
PYSIOronso 
N 
wet 


‘bud jdetov "Ap[ore "Apy jeudy[ov 
‘Piheoridar Dif Awris | Xo 
lierav 'Avéis[orou 

X |pecermar =a 


“Apxevexou in line 2 is suggested by the same name in XIV. 3, 
although the space is rather scanty for so many letters. The 
two compounds in Gros are matched by the two in XTV. 17, 19, 
Hierar occurs in XTIT. 12. 


AVI. . 


Brought with others from Argos to the Central Museum at 
Athens in the winter of 1893-94, with no notice concerning the 
exact spot of finding, This was to have been Wheeler's No. XII. 
The stone is very streaked limestone, .11 m. thick, irrecularly 
broken. The pial length of inseribed surface from top to 
bottom, .30 m.; greatest breadth, .23 m. It is not finished off 
evenly at the top, where the heading shows that we have the 
original edge. The lettera are .01 m. high. A remarkable 
feature is that in the top line where the stone is chipped off the 
letters are cut down into the breaks along the edge. 


1 MN AMONE® HPA OIE! 
APIZTOKPATH2 TIMATOPOY 
TEO® THMENIAAS 
FYEYVYZANTA® EI? AYTOYS 
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APKEIAAEPMOFENHE BG MA 
AAPABOYANAPIKO2 FE CAHN 
S|A= ME PAHNAZ AAMOITA 
EAIEZXPQONO® TRAAGEES 
APXIAOQS AE ANTITTATPA 
TO= NAYTTAILA AA APMON 
NAS YAAAI OLIALZ TQ IAT K 
NIKH AC KAEYKPATEO? 
1AONIKAZ® SEMIPEIAA 
AE GEQAOQZIA® PQMAIA 
ATAGQNOS= ENAPTE! N 
=ENA® KEPKAAAI GIO 
(OKAA APIZT@ he =f 
PIALZTIQN BE OIOPAN 
-PITYAAAZ® AY KOGP 
»-PATEOQ? NAYTTAIFe 
‘es ATONYZIOY K 
ses EPA SATOANP 
1 ‘lepourdpoves “Hpas ot er 
"Apurroxparys Tiparyopov 
reas Typevidas [ery 
yueurarras es avTous 
‘Apweiéa "Eppoyerns [AE Ma 
Aapa Sov *Avépixos [RE Pair as 
vias [AE Panjvay Aaporral dys 
e Aloypavos waters 
"Apyidos AC “Avterdtpa 
10 tos Navrdia AA ‘Apporia 
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This inscription appears to have reference to certain persons 
who hail become security to the Hieromnemons for certain other 
persons who were liable for sums of money. Line 4 gives the 
elne,” the rest is merely a list of names, those of the persons 
liable in the genitive, those of the guarantors in the nominative. 
The names of the latter are followed by numeral’ signs. In line 
10 the sign ia AA, in all other cases it is RE" Tt is nod 
improbable that the former denotes two units of some kind, but: 
what the value of the latter may be I have not been able to 
ascertain. Several peculiarities in methods of noting sums of 
money appear in inscriptions from the Argolid but none of them 
throw light upon the value of this sign. 

The regular order of genitive, nominative, numeral, seenis inter- 
rupted in 9, where "Apyidor can hardly be anythin 2 but a genitive. 
If we suppose it to be a parent’s name added in this one case, it 
is singular that a person should be designated by the mother’s 
name. Another break in this sequence is made by the enigmatical 
words “Tada: (11) and Kepxadéa: (16) whether these be nominatives 
plural or datives singular, The equally puzzling word [ToAdHees 
(line 8), makes probably a similar insertion, and so would afford 
4 reason for regarding the others also as nominatives. It is not 
unlikely that Ey:pea[s, line 13, is a similar case, It is striking 
that these four words which interrupt the order of cases are the 
only ones which are enigmatical, although Adpa@os, line 6, looks 
outlandish and 'Apseiéas, line 5, and some of the other names are 
unusual. It is in vain that we seek the key to these unexplained 
words in such sources as the edicts of Diocletian. That the 
inscription is from Roman times is evident from the oceurrence 
of the epithet "Pwwedas, a conclusion to which the forms of the 
letters alone would hardly have led us, although they certainly 

“éyyeoiw, though not given in the lexicons, is contained In Wescner et 
Foucart, Inser. de Delphes, 12%, 

= Although in some cases (lines §, 11, Te, 17) some strokes of the sign are lack. 
ing, it was probably Intended as the same sign in wll cases. 

BOG). Nos, $286 (Argos), 8318 (Nemeo), 8225 (Epiduuros), 3862 (Troezen), 
S384, 8285 (Hermione). See aleo Ditresneeoen in Hermes, vol. Vin, pp. 62 ff. 

"The reading may be wodai¥er, as the second letter looks like an omicron 
changed to an omega or vice versa, and the next letter is 4 porsible delfa, This 
Mading, though dubious, might give « meaning like “ swift-foot," 
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appear to be as late as 200 ne. A probable conjecture for the 
words in question is that they are names of certain gentes at 
Argos in Roman times, 

XVII. 

Two marble fragments, rough at the back, .09 m. thick, both 
irregularly broken, (a) about .22 m.x.22 m.; (b) about .15 m.x 
25m. (height); letters in both 06 m.—07 m.in height, and 
with large apices. 

a). VALS (b). VEE 
T 3Q@-P 0) 

Whether (a) 1s properly first in order of suecession it is im- 
possible to say, as a reconstruction is not to be made out of such 
scanty frarments. All we can say is that (a) certainly yields in 
the second line Avtroxpad}ropa[s and in the first line perhaps 
‘Av[reviver. (b) yields Se[Sacrev. It is in itself highly probable 
that the Heraeum had a period of bloom under Hadrian and the 
Antonimes. 

On a fragment of a round base of limestone which must have 
had a diameter of about 4 feet, with very elaborate moulding, 
The inscription is on a band .11 m. broad. Above this is a pro- 
Jecting ip now badly shattered, once .05 m. thick and projecting 
at least 02 m.; belotv is a concave moulding .01 m. broad, then 
a convex one, 2m. broad; then a band .05 m. broad, with a 
double mwander pattern. The shape of the piece is like that of 
a piece of pie, the inscribed surface, i. ¢., the arc, measuring .24m. 

NM 0 Height of letters, \\ .025m., 0 .02 m. 

We have the beginning of the inscription since there is a space 
of 14m. before the M, whereas the letters M and O are only 
05 m. apart. It is useless to attempt a restoration. The in- 
scription was probably brief, since other pieves lying at the 
Heraeum have no letters. 

XTX, 

On a poros block in a wall between the new temple and the 
West Building. The block has a face 1.22 m.%.32 m. It was 
. uncovered in the Spring of 1895. 


EEEoOM A+ 0 = K Xedparyos. 
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The letters are in general .10 m. high, but omicron is exces- 
sively amall, It is possible that this inseription is older than No. 
A. The three-stroke sigma alone would carry it back into the 
neighborhood of 500 8,c. Aappa is the most striking letter in 
form. At first sight one haftdly notices thut the upright bar 
projects above and below its junction with the oblique, bars, 
which do not meet each other. Only on closer notice the upright 
bar is seen to project slightly. The wide gap between the 
oblique bars might seem to be a Theraean feature, as the inserip- 
tion from Thera given in Rohl, JG-A. No, 454 (Roberts, Jnfrad. 
to Greek Epig, No. 4") has a form in this respect almost exactly 
parallel, Gut almost the same peculiarity occurs in the Nikandra 
inser:ption (Rohl, J@A. 407) and in that on the Apollo-bage at 
Delos (Rohl, J/G.4, 409). In fact we have almost a parallel at 
Argos itself in Rohl, (G44. 31. 


Ona limestone tripod-base, found near the north wall of the 
West Building, with a diameter of .60 m. and a height of .41 m., 
The top surface shows four dowel-holes, a large square one in the 
eentre, and three smaller rectangular ones for the legs, at 
distances of .23 m. apart. 


DE Wet FF Oo S. «+ AckEAAos. 
Height of letters .03 m.— 035 m. The rounded delta throws 
this inseription also back towards the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. But its chief interest lies in the doubling of the zi. This 
is paralleled by the Bmotian AdEEGrmres;, Rohl, PGA. 150, and 
Actfirra, CIG. 1608, line 6.° The turning of zi on its side 
seems to be an Argive peculiarity.” 





“Tt would fall in Roberts’ (Jntrod. fo Greek Epigraphy, p. 117) Second period 
of Argive inseriptions. 

4 For other cases of gemination see G. Muven, Gr. Gram. 9 227- 

“ Konents, Jnfrod, fo Greek Lvigraphy, No. 77. 


ADDITIONAL TO THE STAMPED TILES FROM 
THE HERAEUM. 

(From the Exeavations of 1894 and 1895.) ; 
L. 


Four additional fragments of the Sokles tiles." 
(a) ZQKAHE 


(b) SOK) 
fo OK ... SA 
(d) \PXITEKTQN. 


As these were found in various spots, (a) at the north side of 
the West Building, (c) and (d) on and near the steps of the Enst 
chamber, we still have no clue as to the building on which these 
large tiles were used. 

I. 

A small, thin, flat piece, .08 m.x.05 m,, nothing like the 
Sokles tiles, yet bearing the letters 

ololk#. 

These seem to indicate the same stamp that was applied at the 
bottom of the Sokles tile which is found entire in the Polytech- 
nikon at Athens, ie, AAMOIO!L HPA? The dimensions 
of the letters coincide exactly, their height being .015 m., except 
in the case of the omicrons, which are only half as high. 

On a piece of tile painted black, with considerable curvature, 
are the letters MW OIO|. As the stamp is entire at the right 
end, it did not in this case have HP AZ. Otherwise the letters 
are the sume. 

1 Aa. JOUR, AncH. 1x, p. 341 ff. Teaw in the Museom wt Argos another fragment 
of the sume serie, up to that time (April $0, 1895) overlooked. It bore the mark of 
the American cxcavators West Ston.” This yield? TON. In the same museom at 
the same time I noticed also.a tile fragment with the monogram [/€ for «\, which 
hat an exact counterpart ina fragment now in the Museum at Athens. 


2 Au. Jour, Amon. tx, p. 242, 
oH. 
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ITT. 


A fragment found at the close of the season of 1895, .16 m. x 
_-llm. The field of the stamp is .10 m.%.05m, The letters are 
.02 m. high, 
ETIKOP 
MAKIA ) . 
As the letters agree in size with the ral mentioned in this 


Jounnat, Vol. tx, p. 350, this must be a duplicate of that. We 
thus have the complete stamp, and are left with a puzzle. We 
should expect éré to be a preposition, and look for a following 
genitive.” But Kopyaxia can hardly be a name either Greek or 
Roman. 

lV. 

Two tragments of somewhat different dimensions, one .18 m.x 
18m. and another .16. m.%.19 m., one with a raised border 
4 m. above the stamp, and the other without it, but both 
yielding exactly the same letters, 

VO PISA = ..— deipov, 

The letters are .01 m—.012 m. high. This is a case of a 
stamp reversed in which the character b—p was not reversed like 
the other. letters.* 

It is singular that the break should oceur in both pieces at 
exactly the same place, leaving ua in doubt whether we have the 
genitive of Aeipay or of some longer name, 


V. 

Fragment of absolutely flat tile, .02 m. thiek, .26 m.x.25 m., 
with letters .02 m, high. 

KAOQICCOENHLC. KAvoerbérys. 

The square sigmas cannot belong to a date much before the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the contamination of o« and ec 
would seem to indicate a date much later still. Such a Suen’ 
menon in Attica would hardly date before the third century A. 5,” 
For a duplicate of this stamp, ¢f. Am, J. Ared. rx, p. 350. 


* Am. Jour. Aucw, Vol. rx, p. 348. 
‘Aw. Journ, AncH. ix, p. #49, 
* MetsTERUANS, Grom, Aft. Inach. p. 46, 616, 10, 
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But the pearl of the tile-inseriptions from the Herseum is on 
the fragment of the upper face of the edge of a huge bowl, which 
must have had a diameter of about three feet. The frarment - 
was found in 1894 “at the West end of the South Slope, behind 
the retaining wall of the West Building, mixed up with a quan- 
tity of early pottery and figurines.” 

The letters are not stamped, so 4s to appear raised as in those 
hitherto mentioned, but are incised, eut into the clay when it 
was moist. The inscribed face of the fragment is 22 m.>.06 m. 
The letters are 03 m. hich. 

\MBEP AMEIS-A I 7 ]as "Hpag eipié. 
This inscription judging by A and — and above all by M=e 
must be considerably older than No. XII of the inscriptions on 
stone. It must date at least as fur back as 500 8. c. 

While it may beloug to a large amphora, it may also be a 
lustral bowl. It might be the very bowl in which the mad king 
Kleomenes of Sparta dipped his bloody hands before performing his 
bootless sacrifice so graphically described by Herodotus (v1. 81 ff). 

Norz.—Profexor J. R, Wiaee ver desiree me to call attention to the fact that 
the name Hybriles (of. AJA. 1x, pp. 364, 548) is found also in the list of Proxeni, 
Bull, Corr, Hell. 1891, p, 412, line 10 of the inseription, and im Bazrs, Archre. de 


Mias. Scient. 11, 860. | iy 
: khturvs B. Ricnarpsoy, 
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SUMMARY OF RECENT DiscoveRIEs AND INVESTIGATIONS. 
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AFRICA, 

WORK OF THE SEASON.— WV. de Morgan is now at Karnak, where 
he is superintending the engineering work intended to strengthen the 
walls and columns of Karnak, which have been undermined by the 
infiltration of the water of the Nile. He intends to drain the Sacred 
Lake there, in the hope of finding ancient monuments under the mud. 
The money for this work bas been provided by the Society for the 
Preservation of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. Professor Flinders 
Petrie has already begun work at THeres in the neighborhood of the 
Ramesseum and the famous Colossi of Amenophis. Jf, Daresay haa 
taken up again the excavations he began last year at Menrxer Hang, 
on behalf of the Ghizeh Museum. <A large part of the tubbish- 
mounts which covered the ruins has already been cleared away. 
Captain Lyona is at Poe, engaged in removing all the rubbish which 
has accumulated on the island. He will excavate down to the foun- 
dation of the temples, and to the blocks of granite on which they 
stand. In the course of the work it may be expected that many 
important inscriptions and other relics of antiquity will be discovered, 
The work has been undertaken by the Ministry of Public Works in 
connection with the reservoir for the storage of the Nile water, which 
ia to be constructed above the first cataract—AiMia, March, "06, 

DESTRUCTIVE AND UNSCIENTIFIC EXGAVATION.—Dkr. ScnweInrvrtTH 
has sent an important letter to the editor of the Zeitschrift fiir Aeyypltiache 
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Sprache on the ruthless destruction of the monuments and remains 
of ancient Egypt which is going on at such an alarming rate in 
the name of scientific discovery. Ina few years nothing will be left. 
Invaluable scientific facts are being destroyed through the ignorance 
and haste of the explorers; even such things as the seeds of plants 
and the stones of fruit, which the archwologist might be tempted to 
throw aside, are capable of casting unexpected light on the past his_ 
tory of civilized man. At present, whole cemeteries are being ran. 
sacked and pillaged merely for the sake of filling the Ghizel Moseurn 
with objects which may strike the visitor, or of providing the dealer 
with antiquities which he may sell to the foreigner. All record is lost 
of the history and mode of the discovery; even facts s0 indispensable 
to science as a knowledge of what objects were found together in a 
tomb are hopelessly lost. It is not only the dealers and their agents 
who are responsible for this state of things; the administration of the 
Ghiteh Museum its equally to blame, Natives are commissioned to 
excavate for it without any scientific supervision; and, where properly 
trained Kuropeans are present, the work is done on too large a scale 
for attention to be given to what are called amall objects, There is 
only one remedy: let the Museum cease to excavate for the present, 
ani (levote itself to the preservation of the few monuments which atill 
remain intact, and above all to the arrangement and registration 
of the overgrown collections with which the rooms of the Ghizch 
Palace are now filled —Academy, Oct. 15, "95, 

THE HYKSOS DYNASTY OF EGYPT.—lRoresson W. Max MOLLER 
writes to the S87, of Jan. 25: “Somewhat after AM) nw. c. the empire 
on the Nile was for the first time disturbed by 4 foreign invasion. 
Hordes of barbarians suddenly appeared on the eastern frontier, and 
overran the whole country, After devastating Egypt they settled there, 
and established a kingdom which lasted for several centuries. Lower 
EKeypt was under the direct dominion of these foreign rulers, who held 
the country in subjection by two hundred and forty thousand (7) 
soldiers garrisoned in Avaris, an immense fortified camp on the 
eastern frontier. Upper Egypt remained under the administration of 
national princes, paying tribute tothe barbarians. Finally the Egyp- 
tian suzerain kings of Thebes crew strong enough to throw off the 
yoke of the foreigners, and to expel them, after a long and hard 
strugele, about 160) n.c. Such is, in brief, the report of the Greco- 
Egyptian historian Manetho (third century 5. c.) on the foreign kings 
whom he calls Hyksos. 

“Owing to the destruction, by Egyptian patriots, of all monuments 
bearing the names of these ‘foreign miserables,’ only a few of these 
monuments have come down to our time. Therefore the question of 





a 
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their origin has been diseussed without any resulting agreement 
among scholars. The Hyksos invaders were brought into connection 
with all nations that ever penetrated into western Asia—as the Ela- 
mitie conquerors of Babylonia before 2000 z.c. (Lenormant, E. Meyer, 
Naville), the Cogsieans [or Kassites] who followed their example about 
1730 (Sayce, lately), the Hittites (Mariette), prehistorie Hamites from 
Babylonia (Lepsius), Turanians (Virchow), «te. The ‘muyjority of 
scholars, however, thought of the Shemitic neighbors of Egypt, such 
48 nomadic Arabs from the desert, or Canaanites from Palestine, This 
view, mentioned already by Josephus (about a. p. 50), became more 
and more prevalent, 

“Professor Hilprecht,' a short time ago, pointed out that the only 
foreign name of an earlier Hyksos king found so far (his later succes- 
sors assumed already Egyptian names), Kheyin, agrees with that of 
Ahaydn, a Hittite king in northern Syria, mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the ninth century. The counter-mark for the correct- 
ness of his observation is the identity of the principal god of Hyksos 
and Hittites—that is, ‘ Sutekh, the lord of heaven.’ Tt Is erroneous to 
call this Sutekh an Egyptian deity, He did not enter the Egyptian 
pantheon before about 1520, introduced by the kings of the nineteenth 
dynasty in consequence of their long wars and treaties with the Hit- 
tites. Therefore nothing is more probable than to associate the bold * 
Hyksos invaders of Syria and the warlike Hittites—namely, the 
immediate neighbors of the northern Shemites (in Kappadokia’}—as 
identical, or, at least, closely related. The Hyksos kings had a large 
dominion also in Syria. They possessed not only southern Palestine, 
whither they were persecuted by the victorious Egyptians (the siege 
of Sharuhen, in the territory of Simeon, is mentioned), but also, most 
likely, Phoenicia, which the Evyptians attacked immediately after- 
wards. A small stone lion with the name of king Kieydp (see above), 
discovered in Bagdad, near Babylon, was certainly not carried there - 
by a fleeing Hyksos (Deveria), I do not venture to make King 
Aheyin (on account of this strayed monument) king even of Baby- 
lonia (Petrie), but I think the stone, evidently shipped down the 
Euphrates, may prove the extent of Hyksos rule to the banks of this 
river. This discovery of a forgotten powerful empire shows to us that 
chances of discovery in the same way are left for several great 
empires mentioned in the Bible, and doubted on account of the 


* NoTe,—Hyksos, Hittites, and Kassites are related to each other, according to 
Professor Hilprecht. As he accepts Jensen's decipherment of the Hittite inserip- 
tions, and the relation claimed by the latter for the language of the Hittites with 
old Armenian, the Hyksos and Kassites would aleo be of Indo-European origin— 
Epriron SST" 
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lack of monumental evidence, Above all, the vexed question of 
Palestinian Hittites, whose existence seems contradicted at least by 
monuments of the fourteenth century, may need reconsideration some 
day. Only in passing I remind the reader of the tradition (in Chureh 
Fathers) which makes Joseph's Pharaoh a Hyksos ruler.” 

THE HYKSOS WERE KASSITE ELAMITES,—A. H. Sayce writes in the 
deademy (Sept. 7,95): “IT now know to what language and people 
the name of the Hyksos god Sutekh belongs. It is Kassite; and the 
suggestion of Dr. Brugsch is thus confirmed, which brought the 
Hyksos from the mountains of Elam. A Babylonian seal-cylinder 
(No. 591) in the Metropolitan Museum of New York bears an in- 
scription which whows that it belonged to ‘Uzi-Sutakh, son of the 
Kassite (Kassu), the servant of Burna-buryas, a king of the Kussite 
dynasty, who ruled over Babylonia s. c. 1400, The name of Sutakh 
is preceded by the determinative of divinity. We ean now under- 
stand why it is that the name has never been found in Syria or in the 
lists of Babylonian divinities, and we can further infer that the 
Hyksos leaders were of Kassite origin. The Hyksos invasion of 
Egypt, aecordingly, would have formed part of that general move- 
ment which led to the rise of the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia.” 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE TIME OF AMENOPHIS Iv.—Dr. A. WreDEMANN 
(SBA, vol. xvi, p. 152), describes five monuments of the period of 
Amenophis 1V. The short reign of this king was of such im portance 
to the history of Egyptian religion and art, that cach text of this period 
must have a particular value. No. 4 (nearly at the same period, 
though not during the ascendency of the Athen-cult) is deseribed as a 
basreliefin Florence (Cat. Schiaparelli, p. 314, No. 1588) which reminds 
one of the house-plans found in the tombs of Tell-el-Amarna. It 
representa an Egyptian custom (noticed by Greek authors) of pre 
serving in one room of the house mummy-formed coffins containing 
the corpses of dead relatives, The excavations of Petrie at Hawara 
confirm these notices for the later time, but documents of older periods 
relating to this custom were wanting till now, 

KARIAN AND LYDIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN EGYPT.—In SBA (1895, pp. 
0-13), Prof. A. H. Saycer (referring to his paper on the Karian Lan- 
guage and Inscriptions in the Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archiology, vol. rx, pt. [) publishes and comments several fresh 
inscriptions which are written in the Karian alphabet, and three Greek 
inscriptions from the temple of Thothmes III at Wadi Halfa, (1) 
Seven Karian texts were found on the columns and walls of the same 
temple at Wadi Halfa, which “seem to point to the existence of a 
Karian garrison on the spot in the age of the xxv1 dynasty, or of the 
Persian dynasties which followed”; (2) two Karian rock-inscriptions 
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found opposite Silweh on the Nile; (3) a rock-inseription (No. v) on 
the west bank of the Nile north of Silsilis, which Prof, Sayce believes 
to be “aspecimen of the long-lost Lydian alphabet and language.” 
it had been cut along with some hieroglyphic inscriptions mostly of 
the xt and xu dynasties. Prof. Sayee develops his reasons for think- 
ing this inscription to be an example of the Lydian alphabet 

THE DESCENT OF PROPERTY IN EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY.— In many 
tombs of the fourth, fifth and sixth dynasties are found processions of 
farm-servants, each servant personifying and being associated with the 
name of a farm belonging to the deceased. Many of the names occur 
in different tombs, hence it is possible to obtain some information as 
regards the descent of property in those times. The period covered 
is roughly from four to five hundred years, The tombs of the fifth 
dynasty give considerable information, but the farm-lists become rare 
In the sixth dynasty. There are in all the lists about four hundred 
and fifty farm names altogether, and of these about forty recur in dif- 
ferent tombs. By connecting a series of such names together, farm- 
lands may be traced from Merah through a series of eight euccessive 
owners until they fell into the possession of Ptah-hotep—Muss M. A, 
Munray in SBA, vol. xvi, p. 240, 

TWO MONUMENTS WITH A VOTIVE FORMULA FOR A LIVING PERSON. 
—Dr, A. WIEDEMASS communicates to the 884 (May 7, 95), two of 
these monuments, with statement that the inscriptions on many of 
the so-called sepulchral monuments (especially the stelae) prove that 
they were votive offerings for living persons (not for the dead}, even 
though the formula relates to the Ka of the person. As on the offer- 
ings for the dead, the inscriptions on those for the living are com posed 
aiter fixed formule, Two examples are described: (1) A fragment 
of a round-top «tela of caleareous stone in Geneva, Musée Fol, 1a; (2) 
water basin of caleareous stone, Geneva University Museum, D. 59.— 
SEA, vol. xvi, p. 195, 

A HEAD OF THE SAITIC EPOCH.—At a sitting of the SAF’ (May 8,"95), 
M. Henon pe VILLePosse presented an Egyptian head in green basalt, 
of the Saitic epoch, bought at Cairo by Mme. Alfred André, This head 
ia that of a personage of whom the Louvre alréady possesses two 
busts. The work is of special interest on account of the fastidious 
care with which the physiognomy has been rendered, the acl ptor 
being intent on reproducing the smallest details of the face and of the 
cranium, The anatomy is scrupulously studied. On all three heads 
the same methods have been used to accentuate the wrinkles anil to 
indicate the marks of old age. In the ancient-Egyptian art there are 
neither children nor old men; the individuals are alwaya of the same 
age. At the Saitic epoch, on the contrary, the Egyptian artists exe- 
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cuted veritable portraits. One of these oxam ples in the Louvre is of 
larger dimensions; it is cut from a Piece of rose granite: the nose is in 
a better state of preservation than in the specimen of Mme, André. 
In the latter, the mouth is intact, and the material (green basalt) is 
softer and pleasanter to the eye. Below the eyes and on the top of 
the head there exist some scarcely-perceptible differences between the 
two heads. The qualities most to be admired in the head belonging 
to Mme. André, are the Hexibility of the modelling and the perfection 
of the work. The finish of the execution produces an effect all the 
mote striking by reason of the greater resistance of the material, 

EGYPTOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS —The annual report of the Soritté 
Asiatique (Journ. Asintique, v1, p. 167) fives an interesting résumé of 
Egyptological publications of the last two years. Especially note- 
worthy are the labors’ of Maspero, who in addition to his learned 
Histoire ancienne des Pevples de U Orient classique (t,1) has found time to 
write a series of articles for va rious journals, and to publish the inserip- 
tions of the pyramids of Sakkurah, These two years huve witnessed 
the publication of monographs concerning individual temples: that 
of Edjim by Marquis Rochemonterx, Philae by Georges Bénédite, 
Jeter bey Al Garet, Detr-el- Bahari hy Edouard Naville, apon the 
Pheban Tombs by V, Scheil, as well as the linportant excavations of 
De Morgan at Daafurr, anid many other srticles lipon Fey ptian history, 
philology, geography and botany, 

CLASSIFICATION OF EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS,—Prof. Fuinvers Perare 
has inaugurated the formation of a classified collection of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs for the use of the students of his class at University Col- 
lege, Gower Street. It is intended to include, in the series, water- 
colour paintings of the hieroglyphic characters of all periods, drawn 
directly from the monuments.—Athen., Aug. 17, 95. 

ALEXANDRIA.—DISCOVERY OF THE SERAPEION.—The excavations 
by Dr. Borri, the Director of the Alexandrian Museum, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pompey’s Pillar, have resulted in the discovery of the 
Sernpeion, where the last of the great libraries of Alexandria was 
preserved. An elaborate account of his researches, with an admirable 
plan, has been given by the discoverer in a memoir on J.’ Aeropole 
d’ Alexandrie et le Shrapeum, presented to the Archmological Society of 
Alexandria a month ago. Dr. Botti was first led to make his explo- 
rations by a passage in the orator Aphthonios, who visited Alexandria 
about 4. p. 315. The orator describes the akropolis of Alexandrin as 
close to the atadion, and to have been approached by a single pathway, 
consisting of 100 steps, which led to a propylaion supported on four 
columns. This opened into an oikoa or coverad hall surmounted by 
a cupola, and this again into a great square court surrounded on all 
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sides by columns. Torticoes separated the court from the library, as 
well as irom the shrines in which the gods had formerly been wor- 
shipped. Some of the empty shrines seem to have been appropriated 
to books in the time of Aphthonios. Everything was profusely 
gilded, and the central court was decorated with sculptured works of 
art, among which the exploits of Perseus were of especial value, while 
in the middle of it rose “a column of surpassing size,” visible from 
the sea as well-as from the land, and serving-as a sort of sign-post for 
visitors to Alexandria, - Dr. Botti shows conclusively that this column 
was Pompey’s Pillar, to which the description given by the Greek 
orator 15 a8 applicable to-day as it was in the fourth century. By the 
side of the column were a fountain and two obelisks: 

The great court was still standing in the twelfth century, and its 
columns are described by medimval Arabic writers. We learn from 
Edrisi that there were sixty-seven columns on each of the longer 
sides of the rectangle, and sixteen on each of the shorter sides, 
Remains of the court and columns were found by Mahmifd Pasha 
el-Falaki when he excavated on the spot in 1865, Dr. Botti has now 
discovered the piscma of the fountain, as well as the channels cut 
through the rock which conducted the water into it. He has discovered 
inseriptions of the timeof Hadrian and Severus, dedicated to “Serapis, 
and the deities worshipped with him in the temple.” Tacitus (Hist, 
iv. 84) tells us that the Serapeion stood upon the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Isis and Osiris in the old Egyptian town of Racotis, the 
western division of the later Alexandria; and it is just here that 
Pompey's Pillar is situated. Bruchion, the eastern division of the 
city, was destroyed in A. p. 275, forty years before Aphthonios wrote. 
Besides the inseriptions, Dr. Botti has found remains of gilded orna- 
ments and a bull of fine workmanship, all of which come from the 
great central court. He has also found a few tombs, and, above all, 
long subterranean passages cut through the rock under the site of the 
ancient building, and once accessible from the court, The passages 
are broad and lofty, and were originally faced with masonry. Here 
and there are niches in the rock for the lamps which illuminated 
them. Nothing has been found in the passages except some broken 
pottery, but at the entrance of one of them are two proakynemota 
scratched on the rock by pious visitors. The passages, therefore, 
must have been used for religious worship; and we are reminded of 
the fact that similar subterranean passages were needed for the 
Mysteries of Serapis, and that Rufinus informa us that they actually 
existed under the Serapeion at Alexandria,—Acad., Sept, 21,°95. 

MUNICIPAL MUSEUM.—The Alexandrian Municipal Museum, erected 
for the preservation of antiquities belonging to the Greek, Roman, and 
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Early-Coptic periods, was inaugurated by the Khedive on September 
26, and is now open to the public. The collection has lately been 
enriched by valuable donations cf jewels, gold ornaments, etc., from 
the collection of the late Sir John Antoniadis, and of coins from Mr. 
Glymenopoulo; and, the director-general of the Antiquities Depart- 
ment having promised to fill up all disposable space with contribu- 
tions of Greek and Roman relics now lying in the Ghizeh Musenm at 
Cuiro, its interest and value will shortly become largely increased.— 
London Times 

ASSUAN,.—The sebakh-diggers have brought to light three Roman 
altars of vranite, with Latin inscriptions, in the rubbish-heaps southeast 
of the railway station at Assuan. Two of them stand on the southern 
side of a roadway which once led toa tenrple, in a line with a stone (to 
the east) which formerly served as part of a eatepost, while the third 
fuces them on the opposite side of the old road. The latter bears 
inscriptions on two of its sides. One of these is dedicated to Tiberius 
by the prefect of Egypt, C. Vitrasius Pollio, and the Ituraean cohort, 
in the third year of the emperor; while the second is addressed to 
Nerva by C. Pompeius Planta, the prefect of Egypt, and L, Cinucius 
Priscus, the prefect of the camps on the part of the first regiment of 
Spanish cavalry, the second regiment of Ituraean cavalry, and the 
first regiment of Theban cavalry under the general command of 
Claudius Justus, the prefect of the Theban cohort, On the south side 
of the old roadway one of the altars is dedicated tu Trajan by C. 
Avidius Heliodorus, the prefect of Egypt, and M, Oseius Drusus, the 
prefect of the camps, on the part of the first cohort of Cilician horse, 
and the other to Aurelius Verus by M. Annius Suriacus, the prefect 
of Egypt, and L. Arivasius Casianus, the prefect of the camps, on 
behalf of the same cohort.—A. H. Savce, in Aeed., March 14. 

CAIRO.—DEMOLITION AT THE ROMAN FORTRESS OF BASYLON,— We 
receive the infelligence from Cairo of very serious destruction having 
taken place at the Roman fortress (known a# Babylon) at Cairo, which 
stands just outside the city at Fostat, or old Cairo, We are informed 
that two of the three huge rounded bastions on the southwest face 
have been levelled to the ground, and a large modern house built on 
the site of the more northern bastion, the one which stood at the angle 
of the fortress. The Roman gateway, standing between one of the 
bastions destroyed and the southern bastion of the former three, has 
been excavated to the ground-level, and a wall is being built before 
it—apparently with the intention of afterwards pulling down the gate- 
way and the remaining bastion. Other demolition of the fortress is 
spoken of. It must be said that the responsibility rests with the Eng- 
lish officials, who have allowed this single and majestic monument of 
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Roman dominion in Egypt—thi« “splendid Roman building, unique 
in construction,” as Mr. Butler terms it in his Ancient Coptic Churches in 
Foypt—to be pulled down under their very eves,—Athen., Now. 23, 95, 

We hear on good Authority that the Egyptian Government has at 
last interfered to prevent an ¥ further destruction of the ancient fortress 
of Kasr-ash Shammah, the Babylon of Roman and medieval times, 
and also that it is intended to pat the old Christian churches of Egypt 
under the care of a committee similar to that which alrendy existe for 
the protection of the mosques. If these steps had been taken three 
years since, much now irreparable loss would have heen prevented.— 
Athen., Jan, 25, "96. 

DASHUR.—Some notice has already been given in the Journar (vol. 
Xx, 235) of the new discoveries by M. de Morgan of jewelry at Dashur. 
M. Gayet now publishes in the GRA (July, 1805, p. 74) a coronal 
of the princess Khnoumit of very delicate workmanship, as well as a 
series of necklaces and amulets belonging to the same princess. The 
amulets show a great variety of form and represent cloisonné work- 
manship of cornelian, apis lazuli, and Egyptian emerald, The enum- 
eration of the individual objects shows this discovery to have been one 
of the most important in the history of Evy ption excavations, 

ELEPHANTINE.— INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHEOPS.—A. H. 
SAYCE writes from Egypt to the Aeademy (of March 14) under date of 
Feb. 20,06: I have discovered an inseri ption coeval with Cheops, the 
builder of the great pyramid of Gizeh, here in the island of Elephan- 
tiné. The tebakh-liggers have bean very busy during the just sum- 
mer amons the mounds of the old city, which stood at the southern 
end of the island, and have pulled down a part of the ancient city 
wall, which was built in one place upon granite boulders, The 
inscription is uponone of the boulders, and records the visit to Assiian 
of Khufu-ankh, whose beautiful granite earcophagus is now in the 
Cairo Museum. There is a drawing of Khufu-ankh himself, leaning 
Upon a stick, as well as of his boat, and the name of the king is “ writ 
large” within « horizontal cartouche. The only deity mentioned jg 
Anubis. The ingeription seems to have been engraved at the time 
when Khofu-ankh conveyed his sarcophagus to the north: as there is 
no reference to a pyramid, his visit can hardly have had anything to 
do with the transport of the granite blocks for the tomb of the king at 
Gizeh. It is the first time that any monument, so old as the rv 
dynasty has been found in the extreme south of Egypt, and it must 
have been inscribed before the city of Elephantiné was surrounded 
with a wall. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any city could at the 
time have existed on the spol. In that case, however, it would nat 
have been long afterwards that 4 town sprang tp. I have bought a 
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seal-cylinder, discovered in the rubbish-heaps, which is of very carly 
date, and were it not for the hieroglyphs upon it would be pronounced 
of archaic Babylonian origin. It bears the name of “Sat(?)-khens, 
the governor of the two lands,” as well as of his dogs Unsha and Zetef, 
whose pictures accompany their names. Small fragments of papyrus 
have also been found, containing the names of Ra-meri and Nefer- 
ka-Ra, thus affording a fresh confirmation of Manetho’s statement, 
that the v and vi dynasties came from Elephantiné, 

HELWAN (Nese). RESERVOIR OF THE OLD EMPIRE—In a recent 
number of Westermann’s Monatschrift (Lxxvit), Dr. Schweinfurth has 
published an interesting account of his discovery of the remains of an 
early Eeyptian reservoir in the Wadi Gerriwi, a little more than six 
miles south of Helwan. In order to preserve the rainwater due to 
occasional thunderstorms in the desert, a great dyke of lurge stones 
was built across the mouth of the Wadi, at a distance of some miles 
from the bank of the Nile. The dyke was sixty-six metres in length 
at its base, and eighty metres in its upper part. Dr, Schweinfurth’s 
further explorations showed that it had been constructed for a colony 
of stone-cutters, who worked in the alabaster quarries he discovered 
in the neighbourhood, and for whose use a road, of which he found 
the traces, was made, In an alabaster quarry, 44 miles to the north- 
west, he came across a figure of “ Ptah the lord” rudely engraved on a 
block of stone. «The figure takes us back to the time when Memphis, 
with its patron-god Ptah, was the capital of Egypt; and in the great 
stone dyke we may therefore see a relic of the building operations of 
the Old Empire,—Acad., Oct. 12, "05. 

-PHILAE.—The Cairo correspondent of the London Times writes 
under date of February 17: “Captain Lyons has discovered that the 
foundations of the main temple of Isis are laid upon the granite rock, 
being in some places over 21 feet in depth, and the temple has nearly 
as much masonry below ground as above. The southeastern colon- 
nace has also its foundations upon the granite, and, so fur as excavated, 
they are curious if not unique in design. They consist of parallel 
cross-walls some metres high, but varying aceording to the slope of 
the rock surface, with large stone siabs placed horizontally upon their 
tops, and the pillars forming the colonnade are erected upon the slabs. 
The nilometer is marked in three characters—Demotic, Coptic, and 
another much older, probably Hieratic, of which a copy has been sent 
to Berlin for decipherment. No traces have been discovered of any 
buildings anterior to the Ptolemaic periods,” 

A. H. Sayvce writes from Egypt to the Academy (of March 14) under 
date of Feb. 20, 96: The excavations of Captain Lyons at Puar 
have been fruitful in results. On the north side of the island he has 
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cleared the site of a temple of Augustus: and on the south side of 
it he has restored the stately colonnade to something of its original 
splendour, by removing the rubbish in which it was buried and 
repairing the columns, Here, too, he has been able to rebuild a 
ruined temple begun by Ptolemy IV, and finished by Tiberius; and 
has found that the Ethiopian king Ergamenes also took part in its 
construction, thus verifying Professor Mahaffy's conclusion, that he 
was a contemporary of Philopater. At present Captain Lyons is 
clearing the houses and streets of the Coptic town of Philae, or rather 
the Custrum of the late-Roman period, and in the course of doing so 
has disinterred several interesting inscriptions. Two of these are on 
the walls of the great temple, and record the names of two prophets 
of a new deity, Ptiris, who is represented in an adjoining picture with 
a hawk’s head, a crocodile’s body, and « tail in the form of an uracus 
serpent. One of the inscriptions is dated in the year 435 a. p. 
Several other inscriptions have turned up which throw licht on the 
history of Philae in the late-Roman or Byzantine period; but the 
crowning discovery of all was made last week. In the neigh hour- 
hood of the temple of Augustus, Captain Lyons found a granite 
stele, on which, below the figure of an armed horseman trampling on 
a fallen enemy who vainly tries to defend himself with a shield, is ‘a 
trilingual inscription in hieroglyphs, Latin and Greek. The text is 
of historical importance, as it relates to “the Roman citizen C. Cor- 
nelius Gallus, the first prefect of Alexandria and Egypt,” who, “after 
the conquest of the kings by Augustus, suppressed a revolt in the 
Thebaid in fifteen days and captured the five cities of Borésis, Koptos, 
Keramicé, Diospolis [Thebes], and the great city of Ophiéum, putting 
to death their five leaders and leading the Roman army beyond the 
cataract of Abaton, into a region never before visited by the Roman 
people or the kings of Egypt.” He then “received the ambassadors 
of the Ethiopians at Philae,” took their king under Roman protection, 
and made him ruler of the Triscontaschoenus (for which see Ptol. 
Geog. iv, 7, 32, ed. Nobbe). Finally, the Roman prefect guve thank- 
offerings to all the gods and especially “to Nilus who had helped ® 
him. The hieroglyphic text is dated in the first year of Augustus, the 
20th day of the fourth month. 

THEBES. — DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT-KINGDOM TOMBS,—‘“ As nro 
monuments of the Ancient Kingdom have hitherto been found at 
Thebes, it may be of interest to know that I have diseovered in the 
northern Asasif two tombs which without doubt belong to this early 
period. One of them is the tomb of a ‘governor of the nome’ whose 
“good name’ (ren-ef nefer) was Ahy: the scenes in it are executed in 
relief and well preserved. The other is ina very mutilated condition, 
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but I hope before long to make out most of the inscriptions in it. I 
have also made many other important finds in the Theban necropolis 
this autumn; but perhaps the moat interesting is the discovery of a 
parallel text to the one in the tomb of Rekhmarn, giving the duties 
of the Weir of Thebes. By this new text | can restore much that is 
defective in the Rekhmara inacription.”"—P. KE. Newserry, in Aecad., 
Jan. 11, ‘96. 

FOUNDATION-DEPOSIT OF THE RAMESSEUM—Mu. Qrinere. has made 
an important discovery in his excavations at the Ramesseum, namely, 
the foundation-deposit of the temple. It consists of glazed tiles in 
blue bearing the cartouche of Rameses IT in vold inlay, « large brick, 
and many small plaques in foience, also hearing curtouches, models 
of tools, and other objects.—Athen., Feb, 15, 96. 

WINTER'S EXCAVATIONS,—Prof. Frixpers Perare commenced his 
season's excavations at Thebes in the middle of December, and has 
already discovere!] a temple ‘of Thothmes [IV a little to the south of 
the Ramesseum. Prof Vetrie considers the temple to have been 
demolished by Rameses Il. The ground-plan of the temple and pylona 
is clearly ahown by the foundation walls. Prof. Naville is expected 
to arrive at Thebes in the beginning of January, when he will resume 
the excavation of Deir el Bahari, and it is believed will finish it by 
the end of March. Meanwhile, Mr. H. Carter and Mr. Perey Brown 
are engaged in copying the seulpture and inscriptions on the temple. 
The result of their labours promises to be a work which, for accuracy 
of drawing and transcription, will be remarkable among publications 
on the monuments of ancient Keypt.—Athen., Jon. 11, "96, 

A. H, Sayce writes from Egypt to the Academy under date of 
Feb. 20, 06. Many excavators have been at work at Thebes this 
winter; but the results are somewhat disappointing. MW. de Morgan 
had succeeded in pumping the water out of the sacred lake at Kanr- 
wak, but without finding anything of importance; and Dr. Nupille 
at Dite-ec-Banan, and M. Duressy at Mepiner Hant, have been 
mainiy occupied in completing the work of last year and clearing 
the floors of the two temples. Mise Benson hos discovered some 
fragments of statues of a good period in the temple of Mut at Kan- 
NAK; and J*rofessor Petrie has found that the Kom-r1-HELan (west 
of the Colossi) is not the site of a temple of Amendphis IT, as has 
hitherto been supposed, but of Meneptah, who made use of sculptured 
stones and other monuments belonging to a building of Amendphia 
LT, which may haye been the palace discovered by M. Grébaut in 
1889 to the south of Medinet Habit. North of this temple of Meneptah, 
Professor Petrie has discovered a temple of a queen who reigned in her 
own right and assumed the titles of a king. She seems to have been 
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the Thu6ris of Manetho, the last sovereign of the xrx dynasty. North 
of her temple, and between it and the Ramesseum, Professor Petrie 
has further laid bare the foundations of a temple of Thothmes IV; 
while to the north of the Ramesseum Dr, Spiegelberg (who has been 
copying the multitudinous hieratic graffiti of Thebes) has found the 
remains Of a temple of Amendphis 1) And at Asrpos Mf. Amelinedu 
has discovered a tomb belonging to a son of Shishak I. 

LAST EXCAVATIONS.— We are kindly permitted by Prof. Breasted 
of Chicago University to make the following extracts from a private 
letter from Mr, W. M. Flinders Petrie, dated Luxor, February 14,1596, 
and summing up this explorer’s winter work in Egypt: “The 
Ramesseum 18 of Ramesea [[—the only thing left unchanged. The 
chapel of Uazmes was rebuilt by Amenhotep II, as his ring was 
under the door-sill. The temple next south is of Tahutmes [V—yet 
unnamed in maps. Next is a big tomb of Khonsuardus, goldsmith 
of the temple of Amen, xxv dyn, Then comes the levelled plain 
with a scarp of rock-gravel on the w. and »., marked on maps; and 
on the plain—but later than its levelling—was a temple of Queen 
Tausert as sole ruler, ‘ Trusert, setep en Mut, Sat Ra, mery Amen,’ who 
has left us in foundation-deposits 500 scarabs and plaques of colored 
flazes with eartouches, and 1200 clazed objects, besides three slabs 
with the names. Then south of that is the so-called temple of Amen- 
hotep LIT, which is really the funeral temple of Merenptah, That 
beast smashed up all the statues and sculptures of Amenhotep IT to 
put into his foundations, and wrecked the gorgeous temple behind 
the colossi fur building-material, We have a few fine pieces of 
Amenhotep LIT; and the upper halfof a fine black-cranite statue of 
Merenptah. Iam now going to clear two small temples north of the 
Ramesseum ; so you see we are getting through the field of temples 
here ata pretty good rate, (luibell is doing the Ramesseum, and [ 
am doing the others. We make complete plans of all the buildings 
and foundations. This sort of clearing up 1s what ‘exploration’ 
. should be, and not merely the elaborate clearing out of one building, 
The whole lot of hali-a-dozen temple sites we shall clear up, and fix 
historically, forabout $2,500 or 85000, . . . I bought « piece of 
a stele dedicated by the ‘ Royal son, 'Abmes, called sapa'r,’ explaining 
his nume He is figured asa boy. #Aaat anta was probably mother 
of Merenptah, as her name occurs in his temple ruins, but no other 
relatives."—V, ¥. Notion, March 26, "06, 


NUBIA. 


TRILINGUAL STELE.—M. Maspero announced at the March 6, "96, 
sitting of the A/JBL, that Caprain Lyons, entrusted by the Egyp- 
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tian government with the oversight of Nubia, had just discovered at 
Phibre an inseription in hieroglyphs in Greek and in Latin, engraved 
onastele. The monument was divided longitudinally in two almost 
equal portions, and the division has destroved several letters in the 
middle of each of these three texte’ The hieroglyphic portion orcu- 
pied the summit: at the top one could distinguish a horseman tread- 
ing under foot one or several enemies who were overturned on the 
earth, but the whole ia very indistinct. On the right, three vertical 
columns enumerate the gods of the Abaton, Osiris, Isis, and Horus; 
oo the left, three other columns name Khnoumou, master of the 
cataract and of Nubia, Sothis, lady of Elephantinég, Anoukit who 
resides at Elephantiné. The body of the inscription contains ten lines, 
which are so mutilated that the author of the copy could not extract 
from it a text which admitted of a possible translation. One can dis- 
tinguish, on the first line, a date, the year 1, then the protocol of 
Augustus, and, on lines three and four, two mentions of the country 
of Pouanit and that of the Negroes, which seem to contain an allusion 
to contemporary facts, The whole ends in pravers to the gods of the 
Abaton and of the Cataract for the prosperity of the emperor. The 
Latin text follows immediately after the hieroglyphic text. The copy 
is better, but it is still not very satisfactory. It contains nine lines: 
C. Cornelius On. f. Callus, (eqyues Romanus, post regea | a Coesare divi f. 
devictoa, prefee(tua Alex jonedriae of Aeqyptt primus, defectioni(a) | Thebaiwlea 
infra dies NV, quibua hostem a(travit ajcie, victor, Vo urbtum expuqnator, 
Bore( se | o}a, Copti, Ceramices, Dioapoleos Meg( alea, Ophie)i, et ducihus enrum 
defectionum taterf(ec tia, exercitu ultra Nili earacte(n . . . ded jucto, on quem 
locum neque popwlo | Romano neque regibus Aegpt(ijor(um signa ajunt 
prolala, Thebutde communi omn(i)|um requm formidtne subae(ta). leg 
(atisque re)yia Aethiopum ad Phils auditia, eog( ue) | rege in tutelam recepto 
tyrann(o oer ac\hoeni (i)n fine Aethiopiae constituto, Die(ia) | potrieta et 
Nilo adiutowi, . , , . The Greek text also contains nine lines. The 
revolt which is spoken of in this inscription was known by Strabon 
and Dion Cassius, The date of it was not very certain, and there 
was an inclination to place it during the last days of the government 
of Cornelius Gallus. Ifthe copy of the hieroglyphic text be exact, it 
would belong tothe year 1 of Augustus as king of Egypt, in 50-29, n. c. 

The expreszions relative to the cataract make allusion to the con- 
tests of the Ptolemice: with their southern subjects. The Thebaid, 
always in revolt against its Greek masters, had still quite recently had 
its native Pharaohs, many of whom have been mentioned by M. 
Révillout: it would appear that at this very epoch it was at times a 
dependency of the kingdom of Ethiopia, The embassy of this latter 
has been interpreted by Gallus as a mark of subnission: the Romana 
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established a sovereign vassal in Nubia, and that country took here 
the unusual name of Triakontaskene, which was reduced later to no 
more than a Dodekaskene. Dion Cassius recounta that Cornelius 
Gallus, inflated with vanity by the favor of the prince, allowed him- 
self to be drawn on to receive proposals and to write documents, 
which (reported later to Augustus) brought about his disgrace and his 
death : the general tone of the new inscription confirms the testimony 
Of the historian.—AC, March 16, .. 


NORTH AFRICA. 


BYZANTINE FORTRESSES.—M. Dieut has published a long report 
(Nouvelles archives des Missions, tv, 1893, published 1844, pp. 285-484, 
and 24 plates) of two journeys, Which he made in 1842 and 15893, for 
the study of the Byzantine monuments of North Africa: these are in 
large messure fortresses. He shows that a distinction must be made 
between the fortitied retreats, hastily erected by the inhabitants, and 
the official fortresses constructed ofter a well-defined plan by the 
government, These last cover four extensive lines of defence, the 
first line having been established about 435 a. p., and form the com- 
plicated system adopted and executed under Justinian, In these 
military constructions there are four separate divisions: (1) the fortified 
cities protected by vast enclosures and generally containing a donjon- 
keep on the highest point; (2) the citadels, defending the unfortified 
elties where the houses are grouped at their base; (3) the isolated 
fortresses, defending some important strategie position; (4) the small 
forts connecting the different strongholds or serving as lookouts— 
M ASH, 1805, pp. o17-19. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

THE SITE OF OPHIR.—A writer in the Jrwik Times says that a 
new light has been thrown upon our guesses nfter the site of the 
district of Ophir, mentioned in the Seriptures as rich in gold, 
precious stones, ivory, and birds of beautiful plumage. It has gen- 
erally been supposed that it lay in India, and that it was from 
that part of the world the ships of King Solomon, as well as 
those of the King of Tyre, brought the treasures which enriched 
their cities. No Jess an authority than Dr. Carl Peters has been 
persuaded by documenta which have recently come under his eyes, 
that not India, but Africa, must be credited with the bountiful supply 
alluded to in the Bible. Dr. Peters has published the result of his 
research, which is based on an historical atlas recently discovered by 
him. It was printed at Amsterdam in the first decade of the 
éighteenth century, and it proves that its compiler was at that time 
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in possession of much knowledge respecting Africa, which we flatter 
ourselves to have been discovered ‘at the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, but which is nearly 200 years old. We know that the 
Portuguese bad flourishing colonies on the Congo and Zambesi rivers 
inthe seventeenth century. The old Dutch atlas divulges an early 
knowledge of the east and southwest coasts of Africa, of the courses 
of the rivers Congo and Zambesi and. other neighboring streams, of 
the dwarf tribes of Akka, and of the vreat forest in the northwestern 
bend of the Congo. Moreover, this historical atlas speaks of the great 
treasures found in the Zambesi country—gold, jewels, and fine animals, 
and even goes so far as to indicate the sites of special gold mines, 
There, doubtless, are the ancient duminions of Mons-Mueni of Sim- 
haoé, of which the ruins were recently found. Dr, Peters is firmly 
of opinion that these ruins are of Phoenician and Sabaian origin, and 
that here also was situated the Ophir mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment,—Siblia, March, ‘6; ¢f. AJA, vol. vit, 491; vol. x1, p. 114. 


TRIPOLI. 

THE MAUSOLEUM OF EL AMROUNI—M. CLleeMontGannrkav has 
taken up the study and interpretation of the basreliefs and of the 
bilingual inscription (Neo-Punic and Homan) from the mausoleum of 
EV Amrooni in Tripoli (see vol. x, p. 386) communicated a few months 
ago to the Academy by M. Philippe Berger. He commenced by com- 
paring this remarkable monument with certain similar monuments 
discovered by himself at the beginning of this year, in the course of 
an exploration on the Tripolitan coast, in the neighborhood of Khoma, 
the ancient Leptis Magna, two days east from Tripoli. The mausole- 
ums of Leptis like those of El’'Amrouni consist of high square towers 
richly adorned with columns, pilasters and sculptures. Among the 
scattered materials of these sumptuous funerary edifices, which have 
suffered greatly from the effects of earthquakes, M. Clermont-Ganneau 
has found fragments of statues and basreliefs which decorated them, 
also some Roman inscriptions. It is very probable that many of these 
Roman inscriptions were, like those at El’Amrouni, accompanied by 
Punic inscriptions, Leptis, being one of the most important centres on 
the African coast subject to Carthage, gives promise of excavations 
fruitful for Punie epigraphy, Some of the basreliefs of the mausoleum 
of El Amrouni represent scenes from the legend of Orpheus descending 
to Hades in search of Eurydike. A detail of one of these scenes 
remains unexplained ; tt is that where Orpheus and Eurydike, placed 
one behind the other, appear to be turning their steps toward the gate 
of Hades, whence they have just issued, when they ought to be turned 
away from it. M. Clermont-Ganneau explains that the artist wished 
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to express the psychological moment when (according to the ancient 
legend) Orpheus (in spite of the express prouhilition of Persephone) 
has turned to look at Eurydike who was walking behind him, anid she 
has found herself instantly drawn back again by an invisible {prce 
toward the dark kingdom.—August 16 of AIBL, in RA, Oet, 95. 


TUNISIA. 

MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS.—The region of Dougga, in the centre 
of Tunisia, abounds in megalithic monuments: at Trnoursouk, 
at Doveca alao, and elsewhere, there exist important necropoli. M. 
Carton has made a long study of them ina book which has recently 
appeared (Dérouvertea épigraphiquea et archéolugiques frites. en Tuntsie, 
Paris, Leroux, 1895, pp. 825-400), These monuments belong to two 
types. (1) Some are real sepulchral chambers, more or less deep, sur- 
rounded or not by a circle of stones, and made of heavy materials. 
(2) The others are regularly constructed of eut stones; the chamber is 
reduced in size and is no more, properly speaking, than a sarcophagus 
around which a wall forms an enclosure of many courses. M, Carton 
thinks all these tombs are anterior to the Punic and Roman civiliza- 
tions. : 

Qn the southwest of Dronerct, M. Vire describes a dolmen sur- 
rounded by a double cromlech, in which stones have been used 
which offer characteristic signe of the tooling of the Roman epoch. 
Analogous observations. have alreaily been made at many points in 
the province of Constantine.—I/AH, 1895, p, 304, 

ROMAN REMAINS. —Commandant Goctschy givea some information 
with regard to the ruins near the route from Garsa to Katrovan, 
especially on the great water reservoir (majen Smaorii) of which the 
arrangements are of interest (Recueil de Constantine, xxi, 1593, pp. 
85-94), At Tanamhe discovered a basrelief which appears to repre- 
sent the rape of Proserpine by Pluton (/éid., p. 566 and plate). He 
also made some excavations in the cemeteries of Haipra and of the 
neighboring region: in one tomb at Haidra, he found a rolled tablet 
of lead with magical incantations, analogous to those found in large 
numbers at Carthage and Sousa (Ibid, xxix, 1504, pp. 560-81)— 
MAH, 1895, p. 324. 

TERRACOTTA TILES.—M M, Hannezo, Laurent and Molins have found 
at Hansen et Aiown (northeast of Sbéitla) an important series of those 
terracotta tiles which were frequently used, in the eastern part of 
Roman Africa, for lining the walls of the basilicas, Many of these 
tiles had been previously studied by M. le Blant (RA, 1598, 1, p. 273) 
and P. Delattre; M. Gauckler has signalized another, representing 
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Daniel in the liona’ den, with the inscription Senje(tujs Donte! (ASA, 
1894, p. 67).—_ MAA, 1895, p. 325. 

MOSAIC OF HAMMAN-EL-LIF.—M. Herron pe ViILLerosse (in the name 
of M. Edward Schenck) presented to the Socié des Antiquairea a series 
of twenty-one photographs representing various details of the cel- 
ebrated Mosaic of Hammim-el-Lif. It is known that this large 
Mmozsic- (discovered in 1883) decorated the interior of a synagorcue, 
A summarized description of it, with references to the authors who 
have spoken of it, will be found under No, 12,457 of vol. virt of the 
Latin Corpus. One part of the mosaic has been destroyed; another 
part, comprising two inscriptions, is preserved in Tunis at. the Musee 
Alea’; the third part, composed of twenty-one panels, ig now at 
Toulouse, in the possession of M. Schenck, who acquired them after 
the death of Captain Prudhomme, 

This is a summarized description of the photographs offered to the 
Society by M. Schenck. Nos. 1-2. Rectangular panels. An inscribed 
lozenge in each of these panels offers a representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick, on the right and left of which were placed the 
two attributes which frequently accompany the seven-branched 
candlestick upon antique monuments, and which are designated by 
the names ethrog and echophar. One of these is the sacred trumpet 
which was used among the Jews to announce the new year The 
first of these panels was engraved in the mémoire of P. Delattre, 
entitled: Gamart ou fa nécropole juive de Carthage, vignette of p, 39, 
In No. 2, the background has been restored, and the two attributes 
have disappeared. Nos. 3-16. Rectangular and square panels, each 
containing the representation of an animal, bird, fish or fruit—viz., a 
hyena, 2 lion, a cock, a guinea-fowl, a partridge, a duck, fish swim- 
ming, a dolphin, a basket of fruit, a palm-tree with two rows of dates, 
two shrubs and a bird. No. 17. Medallion with head of guzelle. 
No. 18. Medallion with head of a wild goat. Nor 1f. Medallion with 
head of lion, of a fine style. No. 20. Medallion ornamented with the 
bust of a young man, draped, with long hair, bearing on his left 
shoulder a enrved baton. No. 21. Medallion with the bust of a 
helmetted woman (Roma?) the right breast uncovered, with « spear 
on the right.— BAF, 1895, pp. 150-52. 

ATLAS ARCHEOLOGIQUE DE LA TUNISIE—The special edition of all 
the maps, published by the French ministry of war, and indicating 
the position of all the ancient ruins, began to appear 1892. Three 
instalments have been published thus far; they contain the sheets 
on Sizrte, Matewr, Nabeul, Hanenemet, le djebel Achkel, Oulna, Tunia, 
la Gowlette, El Metline, Porto-Farina, El Ariana, and la Marea. The 
map of Marsa is accompanied by an extensive plan of Carthage, with 
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explanatory text and special plans, very important for the topography 
of the African city. —MAH, 1895, pp. 322-25. 

ROMAN SCULPTURES.—M. Héron de Villefosse communicated to 
the Société dea Antiquaires (on the part of Captain Ch. Maumené) the 
photographs of two monuments diseovered in Tunisia by this officer 


‘during the year of 1804. The first of these monuments was found at 
Sidi-Salthan, five kilometres south of Beja. It is a atele, of very porous. 


stone, rounded at the top, which came from.a sanctuary of Saturn. 
Qn it is represented a ram, with a large tail, advancing toward the 
right, its head facing out; above this animal, at the right, is a.circle 
with two small horns, a frequent symbol on votive monuments to 
Suturn; an elongated oval object (looking like a loaf of bread) forms 
the pendant on the left. The whole is surmounted by a crescent 
having at its centrea threc-pointed star. Below the ram, within a 
moulding, we read; SATVRNO - AVG - SACR | = C - MAEVIVS- 
Wace DOR) fee pte fee ee |. The rest of the inscription is 
defaced, lt the presence of a third line is certain. At the beginning 
of the second line we see traces of an M and at the end of the same 
line traces of another letter. 

The second monument is without inscription—it was found by the 
same officer, in the month of March, 1894, at AHenchir-Zatriad, twelve 
kilometres northenst of Beja. It is about 75 em. high, and is com- 
posed of two basreliefs in a hard and rough style, like all the Roman 
aculptures discovered in Africa, outside of the large cities on the 
coast. These two basrelicf& must have come from a square monu- 
ment, which originally was sculptured on at least three of its faces; 
they belong, doubtless, the first to the principal fuce and the second 
to the left lateral face. The first basrelief representa a warrior in pro- 
file, seated and turned toward the right; his raised right hand rests 
on a lance, his lowered left hand rests ono circularshield. He appears 
to be beardless, and on his head wears a round helmet crested with a 
horse-tail. His mantle, attached on the left shoulder, leaves uncov- 
ered the right arm as well as oll the right side of the chest; on hia 
feet ure busking, A breastplate and an clongated shield (similar to 
those upon the arch at Orange) are leaning against the seat. The 
second basrelief represents a winged victory draped, turned in profile 
toward the right; she holds in the left hand a palm and in the right 
hand acrown. She was evidently placed behind the seated personage 
on the first basrelief.—SA/, 1595, p. 81, 

BISICA (Bwas'.—Has been discovered, during the excavations made 
by the Service dea antiquités de la Régence, a female head in marble, 
surmounted by a crescent and partly covered by a veil; it is a 
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representation of the celestial goddess (Gauckler, Bull. Comité, 1894, 
p- 276).— WAH, 1895, p. 326. 

CARTHACE, — TERRACE-WALL FORMED OF AMPHOR4.—On the 
southern side.of the hill of Saint-Lows there is an extensive terrace 
standing on a strong system of support and intended to sustain some 
public edifice. P, Delattre has made a thorough study of the founda- 
tions of this terrace (Bull, Comité, 1894, pp, 89-119). It was composed: 
(1) of a long series of vaults of cut stone: (2) of a wall 4 met, 40 om. 
wide, and at least 6 met. high, leaning on the extrados of the vaults, 
This wall is formed of several superimposed layers of amphore placed 
horizontally, alternating with layers of earth, of which the thickness 
was from 50 to 60cm, The amphore bore inscriptions painted in 
red or black ink, drawn with a point or stamped. On some there 
were even consular dates of which the earliest was the year 43, and the 
latest the year 15 8.0, These indications allow one to attribute the 
sustaining wall to the reign of Aucustus.—MWAH, 1895, p, 327. 

COLOSSAL STATUES OF VicTORY.—P. De.atrre found on the hill of 
Saint-Louis, near the new Cathedral, several colossal statues represent- 
ing Victories bearing trophies or horns of plenty, These sculptures 
decorated some important edifice, a temple of the Capital according to 
P, Delattre, a temple of Victory according to M. Héron de Villefosse, 
The style of the statues indicates the tiret century a, p., or the begin- 
ning of the second (CRA Inscriptions, 1894, pp. 176, 197-201) MA 
1895, pp. 327-28, 

COLOSSAL MARBLE HEAD.—At a meeting of the SAF (March 6, "95) 
M. Cagant read a note from M. GavckLer on a colossal marble head 
found at Carthage: “The colossal head, two photographs of which I 

“have the honor to present to the Société nationale deg Antiquaires de 
France, was discovered at the Malga, on the borders of the am phi- 
theatre of Carthage at a period which I have not been able to deter- 
ming. The head is 54 cm. high and is finished at the neck by a plain 
section; perhaps it belonged to an acrolithic statue. If it were less 
mutilated it would possess a real interest. The work is broad and 
sober, with a certain savor of archaism. There is a vigor in the ren- 
dering of the characteristic lines of the face which is slightly prog- 
nathous. The work is of a good epoch; it appears to me to date back 
to the end of the first century a. p.” 

THE PUNIG NECROPOL!.—For several years P. Delattre has, with rare 
good fortune, pursued researches of great historic import in the var- 
ious Punic necropoli of Carthage, of which it is now beginning to 
be possible to make on chronologic classification, He has recently 
explored the necropolis near the Serapeion, which belongs to the sixth 
century Bc. (For these excavations, see the information given by 
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MM. Héron de Villefosse and Delattre, CRA Inacriptiona, 1894, pp. 
405406, 496-4297, 439-440, 445-458; 1895, p. 61). He opened more 
than four hundred tombs, containing only buried bodies. They are, 
for the most part, either simple ditches, generally lined with slabs, or 
else ditches or wells atthe bottom of which was dug out a small 
vault, just large enough to receive a body. Besides a quantity of 
pottery of local origin, one of the pieces bearing a Punic inscription 
drawn with a brush, there was found some jewelry, the ornamenta- 
tion of which proves that it was made at Carthage, especially the fol- 
lowing pieces: (1) a gold disk, serving as an amulet, which beara a 
globe Hanked by two uraeus surmounted bythe hawk with outstretched 
wines, holding in its talons the crescent and the solar disk, religious 
emblems of the city; (2) a silver bracelet, with a four-winged divinity 
emerging from a scarab and having its head surmounted by a disk; 
below are also represented the crescent and the disk, Some searahs 
in imitation of Egyptian, and some vials in enameled earthenware are 
also without doubt due to Phenician industry. A sepulchral mask, 
strikingly realistic, represents an old man with open mouth, But, by 
the side of these objects of local make, were others which came from 
Greek workshops; a vase with black figures representing Achilles and 
Troilos, and also, without doubt, various figurines of which the most 
curious ones are some seated goddess-mothers, The most important 
tomb is a large vault (untouched at the time it was discovered) the 
walls of which were overlaid with white stucco; it contained two 
skeletons. Among other objects in it were two ostrich eggs, showing 
remnants of painted decorations, « hemispheric cup of silver, and 
several pieces of jewelry, one of which was a gold disk bearing this 
Puni¢ inseription which M. Berger has deciphered (CRA Fnserip., 1394, 
pp. 453-458): “To Astarte, to Pygmalion, ladamelek. Pygmalion 
protects whomsoever it pleaseth him.” It has reference, as we can 
seo then, to a god Pygmalion closely associated with Astarte—MAQ, 
Oct. 85, p. 311, 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS AT THE NECROPOLI.—From time to time, dur- 
ing the last half of the year 1505, Pére Delattre forwarded to the AJBL 
reports of his excavations, which we here reproduce from the sittings 
of the Académie in July and August, reported in the Rerne archéologique, 

July J2.—R. P. Delattre writes that more than forty tombs have 
beer opened at Carthage during the month of March. The furnishing 
of these tombe is always nearly alike. These last contain, however, 
some small painted vases. One tomb alone contained terracotta 
masks. P, Delattre sent a photograph of one of them, which represents 
the head of a woman veiled. This mask has a hole for suspension and 
preserves traces of bright red color on the lips, ears and henad-dress. 
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A drawing, also sent by P. Delattre, represents a curious object in 
terracotta, It is a hollow evlinder mounted on a round foot: this 
cylinder is surmounted by seven receptacles in the form of vases, 
communicating with each other and with the cylinder; it ia orna- 
mentel with the head of a cow with long horns and the head of 
Hathor, Egyptian influence is evident: it is sufficient to consider 
the form of the vases and the religious attributes which accompany 
them to be convinced of it. This object appears to have served os a 
standing lamp; without doubt the seven receptacles were intended to 
contain oil, One may compare this littl monument with some 
similar objects found at Eleusis in 1885, with black-figured vases going 
back to the v1 cent. n. co. (cf. Ephem., archaioloy., 1385, pl. 9). The tombs 
explored at Carthage by P. Delattre are also of this period. Two of 
the terracotta monuments discovered at Eleusis bear as many as forty 
or fifty such receptacles. 

August 9.— M. Heron de Villefosse presented three photographs 
representing different views of an ivory statuette, found by P. Delattre, 
in the month of July last, among his excavations at Carthage. This 
statuette (13 em. high) is intact, and was sculptured from a cylinder 
of ivory which has almost completely preserved its form. It repre- 
sents a woman with an Egyptian head-dress and clothed in a long 
robe; the neck is decorated with a collar; the arms are stiff and 
joined to the body; the hands, joined together upon the chest, sustain 
the breasts, which are scarcely indicated. Upon the rest of the 
cylinder, which forms the robe, the artist has chiselled three long 
checkered bands which fall, one at the back, the two others at the 
sitles of the statuette. Above these bands, around the loine passes 
a girdle, the two ends of which crossed hang in front, opening to the 
right and left. The lower edge of the robe is adorned with a fringe, 
the feet are not indicated. The manner in which this goddess is 
attired furnishes one of the rare examples of the Carthaginian costume. 
lit offers also certain analogies to the statuette of the Louvre, cited by 
M. Perrot in his yolume on Cyprus and Phoenicia, The ivory cylinder 
is hollow; the lower edge is pierced with four small holes which 
appear to have served for attaching the statuette to a piece of wood. 
This figurine probably formed the handle of a mirror. In fact, there 
was found in the same tomb a bronze mirror and various ornaments ; 
a gold pendant in the form of an anserated cross, a seal-ring, three 
silver rings, and the remains of a bracelet ornamented with the sacred 
scarab and with pulmettes, 

JEWISH NECROPOLIS NEAR CARTHAGE.—On Mount Gamart, north of 
Carthage, there is an ancient necropolis which was formerly supposed 
to be Carthaginian. P. Delattre who, several years ago, determined 
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conclusively that it belonged to the Jewish colony which was estab- 
lished ‘in the capital of Africa under the Roman empire, has recently 
studiod it in detail (Gamart ov la néeropole juice de Carthage. Lyon, 
1895, in-8°, 51 pages). The number of vaults in the necropolia are 
about two hundred. These vaults, dug in the limestone, recall exactly 
the tombs of Palestine. The entrance, very simple and only 90 cent. 
wide, was closed either by a flag-stone, or by unhewn stones. The 
chambers, of rectangular shape, have their walls perforated with niches 
in the form of ovens, in which were placed the bodies; in each chami- 


_ ber there are fifteen to seventeen niches, rurely more. A coating 


of white stucco often covers the walls and the ceiling. Below the 
niches can still be distinguished some Latin inscriptions, painted in 
red or drawn with a point, with the name of the dead and a formula 
such as in pace, and sometimes the seven-branch candlestick (conf. 
CIL, pp. 1875-76). Several vaults are decorated with paintings: foliage, 
vines, winged genii, a head which looks like the portrait of one of the 
defunct, figures gathering grapes, a horseman, ete. The ornamenta- 
tion and the distribution of the subjects offer analogies with other 
sepulchral paintings, especially those of the Via Latina, No furniture 
accompanied the dead.—MAH, 1595, p. o20). 

EARLY CHRISTIAN SUBTERRANEAN CHAPEL.—At a sitting (May 1, 
1895) of the SAF, M. Héron de Villefosse communicated, on the 
part of P. Denarrre, a drawing and a photograph relating to this 
interesting diseovery made at Carthage. P. Delattre writes: “ While 


digging a trench at the south-southeast side of the hill of Saint-Louis, 


we came upon a subterranean chapel. At the end of a corridor, on 
the walls of which were traces of graffiti, we penetrated into a charnber 
with a groined vault, 5.50 m. wide and 3.50 m. deep. Facing the 
entrance, the wall was decorated with a fresco which in every respect 
recalled the paintings in the catncombs. It was much injured. The 
principal personage represented is a saint; the hend is nimbed; the 
right hand is in the attitude of benediction, At the left of the saint, 
who occupies the middle of the picture, we see portions of another 


.personage, of whom the head and the lower part of the body have 


disappeared, On the side there are traces of two secondary person- 
ages, one of Whom seems to be an angel. At the end of the picture 
there isa palm, The picture, then, is composed of three principal 
personages and two accessory figures, doubtless representing one of 
the faithful and an angel. The’ fresco appears to be Roman rather 
than Byzantine. Perhaps we have here a representation of Saint 
Cyprian.” M, Hirox pe Vinnerossr added some observations, 
recalling various representations of St. Cyprian, in some of which he 
is represented without a beard and in others with. Nevertheless, he 
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was inclined to see in the central figure an image of Christ. He 
recognizes in it rather a rude type of the Christ, often met with in 
Africa, notably on a sarcophagus from Lambése. 

The discovery of P. Deluttre is full of interest. He has brought to 
light one of those sepulchral chapels the existence of which at 
Carthage is mentioned from the third century. St. Cyprian was 
‘buried in a chapel of this kind, t area Macrobii Candidi procuratoris. 
Others existed all along the African coast. At the beginning of this 
century, the French traveller Pacho signalized many subterranean 
chapels at Cyrene decorated with Christian paintings. One of these 
represented the Good Shepherd between two trees, in the midst of the 
sheep and surrounded by seven fish. More recently M. C. Wescher 
discovered at Alexandria a Christian catacomb, decorated with paint- 
ings: on the vault was represented Christ nimbed, surrounded hy 
other personages whose names were indicated (published in BAG, 
1865). It is very evident that the discovery of P. Delattre is connected 
with a group of facts most interesting for the history of the church. 

MDEINA.—ROMAN VILLA—At the October 10 sitting of the AJBL, 
M. Gavck.er announced the recent discovery at Mdeina of a Roman 
villa similar to that of Oudna, which he proposes to describe later on 
to the Académie, He presented the photographs which he had taken 
in the course of the work, and the mup+ and watercolors executed 
under his direction by M. M. Sadoux.—AA, Dee. "05, p. 373. 

OUDNA-OUTHINA—M. GavckLen presented to the Académie des 
Jnacriptions (Oct. 10, °95) the results of the excavations made during 
the last two years at Oudna, the ancient Outhina, The object of 
these researches was the general condition of Roman-home life in 
Africa in the first centuries of our era, ‘They have lel to the discov- 
ery of a large villa belonging to two rich proprietors. This construc- 
tion has been entirely uncovered with the adjoining buildings and 
baths connected with it. Fifteen other private houses have been 
partially excavated in the same quarter, apparently inhabited by the 
aristocracy of Quthina. None is later than the time of Constantine, 
the most ancient date from the Antonines. They are oll constructed 
on about the same plan and are luxuriously decorated. Two white 
marble statues, many mural paintings, numerous fragments of archi- 
tecture and sculpture, pottery, coins and jewels have been acquired 
for the museum of the Bardo, These villas of Oudna are particularly 
distinguished by the richness and beauty of the mosaics with figured 
subjects with which they are entirely paved. Eighty-seven mosaics 
with figured subjects were discovered, They represented the entire 
series of subjects habitually treated by African mosnicists: Mytho- 
logical scenes, such as the rape of Europa, Endymion, Dionysos giving 
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the vine to Ikaros, Orpheus charming the animals; representations of 
divinities: Bacchus and his troop, Venus and her group of Amorini, 
Diana the huntress, Minerva, Apollo, Helios, Ceres, Hercules; above 
all, the divinities of the sea, Neptune armed with his trident, standing 
on a car or seated on a marine monster, Amphitrite, Oceanus, the 
Nereids, the Sirens; familiar and rustic scenes taken from daily hte; 
every variety of hunting and fishing scenes ; collections of animals and 
plants. The study of these mosaica in themselves and in their 
connection with analogous pavements has enabled M. Gauckler to 
establish the law of evolution which Roman mosate in Africa has 
followed during the first centuries of the Christian era. The various 
periods through which it passed may be thus characterized: (1) 
period of full bloom in the times of the Antonini and Severini; (2) 
period of transition from the middle of the third century to the acces- 
sion of Constantine; (3) Christian period which begins with, the Con- 
stantinian Renaissance. The greater part of the mosaice of Oudna 
belong to the first period, and, for their artistic value, take the first 
rank among those which have been discovered in Atrica,—AA, Dec. 
Oh: CF, AJA, mx, pp. 271-2; x, p. 76. 

TUNIS.—Uoncerning the pottery-workshops of the Punic epoch dis- 
covered by Dr. Carton at the Belvedere near Tunis, see the Revue Arch- 
éologique, 1894, 11, pp. 180-195.—S. Geen, in MAH, Oet., "95, p. 311. 


ALCERIA. 

ARCHAZOLOGICAL JOURNEY OF M. LEROY.—Doctor Hamy presented 
to the AJBL of Jan. 10, 6, the Journal and the photographs of M. 
Lenoy giving a résumé of an archwological journey which he made 
betweeen El-Alia and Biskra by way of the Oued Ite! and the Djellai. 
M. Leroy, who had accompanied M, Foureau as far as EJ-Alia, entered 
hy a very unfrequented road so as to verify the reports gathered 
among the Nomads with regard to the ancient remains of construc- 
tions which were to be met with, it was said, on the plateau between 
the Itel and the Djedi. The traveler discovered, at the sources of the 
QOned-Itel, the remains of a Roman citadel which defended the passage 
between the two valleys of the [tel and the Djedi. He also found in 
the same region vestiges of an ancient Berber city indicated in the 
Arab legends by the name of Rammadal-el-Kommadi, with tombs 
reproducing on a amall scale the Medragen and sepolehral chambers 
in stone comparable to those of which Duveyrier previously gave a 
drawing. Further to the North, between Douztne and Biskra, new 
observations complete what was already known of the Roman occupa- 
tion of the shores of the Djedii—AC, Jan. 41, "96, 

NUMIDIAN INSCRIPTIONS.—The Berlin Academy has published a sup- 
plement to the Numidian inscriptions, being a sequel to that of the 
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Preconsular inscriptions, published in 1891 under the editorship of 
MM. Schmidt and Cagnat. M. Schmidt, who died in 1894, has been 
replaced by M. H. Dessau. This supplement, which includes the dis- 
coveries of the lust fourteen years, contains 2622 nimbers, many of 
which are previously-published inscriptions now revised and cor- 
rected.— MWAH, 1895, p. 314. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS ON ALGERIA AND TUNISIA.—Of the 
publications on the Musces et collectiona archéologiquea del Algerie et de fa 
Tunisie, there have already appeared: the Muste d’Alger (1890), by M. 
Doublet; the Musée de Constantine (1892), by MM. Doublet and Gauck- 
ler; the Muste d’Ovan (1898), by M. de la Blanchére; and the Musée 
de Lambese (1895) by M. Cagnat. One of the most precious volumes, 
on necount of the value of the works of art and the richness of the 
documents, is the Musée de Cherchel, which M. Gauckler published in 
1895. Other catalogues are in preparation: hilippeville, Tebeasa, 
Tlemcen, ete RA, 1895, Oct., p, 198. 

CHERCHEL = OL (PHcenician) — CASAREA (Roman). EXCAVATIONS OF 
1895.—The excavations of M. Waille and Captain Lordes at Cherchel 
have brought to light some halls lined with marble and ornamented 
with paintings, which represent Howers, shrubbery, in the midst of 
which the birds flutter, various figures and animals combined with 
arabesques (CRA Jnseriptions, 1894, pp. 999-92), An important find 
ig that of a beautiful marble head, the hair encircled by a royal 
fillet and the beard being coquettishly arranged m little curls. M. 
Waille, who recognized in this head a portrait of King Juba I, sent 
it to the Louvre. To the west of the city, a small Christian church 
has been uncovered.— MAH, 1595, p, 345. 

At the July 26 sitting af the A/BL, M. Vicron WaILLe, professor 
at the Eeole des letires at Algiers, presented seventeen photographs and 
drawings summing up the results obtained at Cherchel during the 
year 1895 from the excavations which he is carrying on there under the 
patronage of the Comite des travaur historiquea, with the collaboration 
of Captain Lordes and Lieutenant Perrin. Besides the uncovering of 
a basilica, they discovered a statuette of Diana, a colossal statue of an 
orator, the head of a king, a female head belonging to the first 
century, several draped female statues, some terracotta sculptures, a 
Christian plate, some African coins, two engraved cornelians, a large 
glass cameo representing H ercules helmetted with a lion-skin, 4 
ailver vase, a gold ring, about sixty objects in bronze, two brilliant 
mosaics representing (1) maritime subjects (hippocamp, lobster, star- 
fish, sea-eel, fish, efe.), (2) two fronting peacocks separated by a vase, 
ete—_ FA, Oct. "05, 

MUSEUM OF CHERCHELS-M. Paun Moxceacx (in KA, 180, Oct.) 
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gives an interesting sketch of this museum, founded on Paul Gauckler’s 
Musée de Cherchel. Cherchel possesses a great number of objects prec- 
ious in themselves to the artist aa well as to the archeologist. What 
increases their value to the historian of art is the fuct that they all 
come trom the city itself or itsenvirons. It is entirely a local museum: 
numberless fragments of architecture, often very beautiful, mosaics, 
bronzes, ossuaries of lead, pottery, basreliefs, above all, inseriptions, 
and more than fitty statues. For four or five centuries, first under the 
Moorish Kings, and then under the Roman dominion, Caesarea was 
the capital of an immense region. All the civilizations which suc- 
ceeded each other in this repion are represented at the Museum of 
Cherchel. A statue of Thothmes I attests the ancient relations of 
the city with Egypt. A Lybian inscription recalls to us that the 
compoir of lol was established in the Berber country. <A votive stele 
to Baal-Hammon, ornamented with basrelie‘s, and a neo-Punie inserip- 
tion, date from the period of the Carthaginian dominiog, Interesting 
Arab texts come from the mussulman middlenase at Cherchel. But 
the collection is especially rich in Greek and Roman monuments, 
Among the latter are more than four hundred epigraphic monuments, 
Roman architecture is represented by numerous fragments, generally 
of good workmanship: archwology by sepulchral or votive steles, ele- 
gant in style and often decorated with basreliefs, by ogsuaries and by 
statues of gods, princes, women or priests, of unequal value and mostly 
dating from the time of the Severi. But the originality of this museum 
consists in the preponderance in it of Greek art. We have found an 
explanation for this in the personal taste and the persistent interest of 
Juba I, that Hellenistic King who was the real founder of Caesarea, 
and who was always in direct relations with the Orient and loved to 
surround himself with Hellenes. The question arises, By whom were 
executed the numerous copies of Greek originals? The most beautiful 
were probably done in the studios of the Orient. Others in the work- 
shops of Caesarea, from replicas in marble, lronze, or terracotta, One 
sees from the works reproduced that Juba II endeavored to introduce 
into Caesarea the grand art of Greece, that of the fifth cent. Under 
the Roman dominion the artists of Cherchel turned towards 4 less 
severe form of art, and sought for their models in the school of Praxi- 
teles. But during many centuries something survived of the tradition 
created by Juba I, which explains the intrinsic beauty of the frag- 
ments of architecture, even from Roman edifices. One seeks in vain 
for their equivalents among the other ruins of Algeria, 

COLLO.—PUNIC NECROPOLIS.—At a sitting of the AJBL (Dee. 20, 
5), M. Berger presented a detailed report from CArratn Hino on the 
excavations at Collo in 1893 and 1894, Collo is a amall port on the 
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African coast of the province Constantine. For a long time some 
grottoes cut in the rock, which formerly served as a refuge for pirates, 
have been noticed in"the cliff which extends along the sea. After 
examining these chambers, M. Hélo was convineed that they were 
tombs, and he determined to explore the hill which borders the sea. 
He discovered there a whole Punic necropolis, the most ancient tombs 
of which date back to the endl of the Punic period; the others are of 
the Numidian epoch, These tombs, all cut in the slope of the moun- 
tain, are composed of a small chamber preceded hy an entrance which 
is connected with the chamber by a corridor, On both sides of ench 
chamber extend two parallel benches. The interior of the tombs was 
in a etate of confusion and full of earth and aand; still M. Hélo was 
able to extract a quantity of pottery, various objects of bronze, some 
bent nails with large heads, and some statuettes of Egyptian style; 
the bones for the most part are not calcined. By the side of these 
sepulchres, M. Hélo found a large number of others, much more 
rudimentary, composed of an amphora full of bone: covered over 
by large bricky which formed the lid, These were doubtless the 
sepulehres of the poor people. The bones found in these aniphorae 
present the same peculiarities as those in the tombs; most of them 
have not been burned. The vases discovered by M. Hélo merit 
special mention. Severnl among them are anthropoid vases with a 
head, arms and breast, quite analogous to the potteries of Rhodes. 
Until the last discoveries of P. Delattre, only two of these have been 
found in Afmea: they are preserved in the Museum of Constantine 
and doubtless came from Collo. On a large number of these potteries 
M. Hélo found Punic marks engraved with the burin and of which 
he was given very exact reproductions, The characters are of a good 
epoch, anterior to the use of the neo-Punic. The report of M. Helo, as 
well as his excavations, are made with great care. He has devoted a 
special paragraph to each tomb, and has added photographs, draw- 
ings, sections and plans which allow one to form a very exact idea of 
this necropolis —FC, 1806, No. 1. 

SAIDA.—PREHISTORIC REMAINS.—Near Saida, MM. Douwercue 
and Porrrer (full. trimestriel de géoy. ef Parch. @Oran, 1894, pp. 
105-127) have excavated a natural grotto consisting of a chamber 
measuring four metres each way, with a smaller one attached to it, 
out of which opens « wide passage. They found, inside, a number of 
flints, which mostly resemble the Kuropean types. Also in a con- 
fused medley were found points and scrapers, implements, blades, 
eravers, drills of small dimensions, and less primitive work; some 
arrow-points finely worked, and two small hatchets. Together with 
the Hints were several objects of bone; numerous fragments of pottery 
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having bands or borders in relief or engraved lines forming very 
simple geometric designs, and many other objects. It is interesting 
to note that a portion of the objects found in this grotto and in other 
erottoes in the vicinity of Oran (flints, implements in polished bone, 
pottery) are met within Spain with the same forms and the same 
ornamentation (see Siret, .tsa0, francaise pour Carancement tea sciences, 
Oran, 1, 1888, pp. 206-7). —ALA, 1895, pp. 30384. 

SATAFIS.— RECENT EXCAVATIONS. The Roman site of Satafis in 
Mauritania is fairly well known. It is twenty-four kilometres north 
of Setifon the modern site of Ain-Kebira or Perigotville. The earliest 
inscription that is dated pertains to the reign of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucins Verus, and it became a municipivm in the reign of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. At this time was erected the large structure 
of which parts still remain. Inscriptions make known to us a num- 
ber of temples, aqueducts, and baths. There are also Christian 
inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries, The construction of 
the modern French village has led to the disappearance of almost 
all the ruins, and the one building of which a conspicuous part 
remains is the early Christian Basiliea, consisting of the nave and 
two aisles divided by groups of two columns forming double colon- 
nades, “and a single semicircular apse. The walls were originally 
decorated with frescoes, and the church was preceded by a simple 
square atrium without columns. In an article by Gesell, is given a 
discussion of the existing remains, and a certain number of insecrip- 
tions are published. A local museum waa established upon the site 
in which more than fifty inscriptions, some seulptures, and many 
fragments of architecture have been collected. Most of these inscrip- 
tions have been already either partially or entirely published. A few 
relate to monuments, but the greater part are sepulchral, 

THAMALLA.—RECENT EXCAVATIONS,—The new village of Torque 
ville is thirteen kilometres from the station of Tixter: not far from’ 
Seti. There was here an ancient city which appears to have had 
the name of Thatnalla, and in the Byzantine period a great fortress 
was establishel here to guard the route of Hodna. Here also the 
construction of modern buildings has been futal to the ruins, How- 
ever, the present administrator of the village haa gathered with great 
care the ancient monuments of interest and has placed them in the 
court of the school. Gesell publishes in the above article a number of 
inseriptions thus preserved which are sepulehral in character. North- 
east of the Byzantine fort are three inscribed mile-stones, one of them 
dated 219.—MAH, June, 1895. 

TIGZIRT.— THE BASILICA OF THE FIFTH CENTURY.—iSee AJA, x, 
77). The altar, surmounted by a ciborium, is in the apse, which has a 
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-sacristy on each side; on the left of the basilica stood the baptis- 
tery, in the form of a trefoil, with round fonts. The architecture 
-of this church, which dates from the fifth century, is very curious, 
with its overloaded decoration, its consoles placed over the columns 
_and covered with ornaments or basreliefs, ite lateral galleries which 
are reached by an external staircase, efe. All the elements of a definite 
restoration, have been found, and when the monograph of M. Gavault 
[the architect who has superintended the excavations] shall have 
_appeared, the basilica of Tigzirt will certainly take rank as one of the 
best-known monuments of primitive Christian architecture (see some 
indications on the general results of the excavations in the CRA 
Inscriptions, 1894, pp, 293-295).— MH, 1895, p, o42. 

TIMGAD.—It is well known that there have been fine excavations 
-earried on at Timgad by the Service des Monuments historiques with the 
very liberal help of the State. MM. Boeawillwald and Cagnat began 
in 1891 the publication of a great work (Timngad, wne cite africaine 
gous Pempire romain, Paris, Leroux, in-4°), which is intended to give a 
complete description of this city. The third instalment of this work 
appeared in 184 and is devoted to the forum; weare given successively 
‘the basilica, the curia, the neighboring temple before which stood the 
rostra, the honorary bases set up on the square itself: both text and 
plates are excellent. In 184 the excavations were carried on prin- 
-cipally in the thermae, where were discovered mosaic-pavements and 
polychromatic statues of Hygwa, Mercury, and Nymphs. The clear- 
dng away of the Capitol has been continued. In some private houses 
in front of this edifice, quite a large number of small objects were 
found, pagan and Christian lamps, weights, ete. The principal Chris- 
itian basilica haa been entirely uncovered (Ballu, Rapport au mintastre 
ile (Instruction publique, in the Journal offieiel of May 1, 1895).— 404 0, 
1595, pp. 306-47. 

AGE OF UNCIAL LETTERING IN INSCRIPTIONS.—At a sitting of the 
SAF (Feb. 13, 95), M. Cagnat made the following communication: 
M. Cuarenatry, in the pamphlet devoted to the Woraoneur inseription 
which was in uncial letters, makes the following statement: *In order 
to determine the date of the uncial lettering, the epigraphists are 
-waiting to receive from the paleographists the enlightenment which 
the latter claim from the epigraphists.’ A recent discovery made at 
Timead, in the course of the last campaign of excavation, henceforth 
enables epigraphy to bring a precise and dated document to the solu- 
tion of the question. Some time ago was published a text from an 
‘honorary base erected on the forum of Timgad to a person by the 
name of Fl. Pomponianus (C7L, yu, 17910). The entire inser pion 
da written in uncial letters: “ Voeontio, P. Flavio) Pudenti Pomponiano, 
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eUarissime) pire), erga civeis patriamaue prolize cultori, exercitiia militari- 
bus effecto, multifariam loqeentes litteras amplianti, Attican facundiam 
adaequanti romano nitori, ordo incola fontia patromo oria wheria et Huentia: 
nostro, affert font. This FL) Pomponianus, as is proved by the text, 
was both a man of action and a man of letters. M. Biicheler has 
identified him with the grammarian of the same name (hein. 
Museum, xin, p. 473) cited by Julius Romanus; and has inferred 
from the text of Charisius, who mentions him (p. 145.29), that he 
Was a contemporary of Jaliug Romanus. The latter having lived, it. 
is thought, during the first half of the 1m century, we ought to assign 
the same period to Flavius Pomponianus. 

Last simmer, while clearing out the baths of Timgad, there waa. 
found « votive inscription dedicated by the person in question and 
written in uncial letters. In this inscription we read the enumiera- 
tion of all his dignities, and from the mention of one of them, the 
prefectus frumenti dandi, as well as from several other inlications, we 
are enabled to place Fl. Pomponianns at a period of transition con- 
temporary with the emperors Elagvahalus and Septimius-Sererus, that 
is In the first half of the mm century. We must therefore dute back to. 
the reign of Alexander-Severus the use of the uncial lettering im 
inscriptions, at least in Africa, 


ASIA. 


PERSIA. 


AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE FOR EXCLUSIVE EXCAVATION.—M. Pac. 
DeLompre’s report (Dec. 21) on the erédits suppléimentaires asked for- 
by the French Government includes an item of 50,000 frances to pay 
for the exclusive privilege of making archwological diggings in Persia. 
Delombre gives the hitherto unpublished text of the agreement which 
has been made between the French Government and the Shah, The: 
chief points in this agreement are these: on account of the scientific 
eminence of the French, and the friendly ‘relations which for so long: 
atime have happily existed between Iran and France, the Persian 
Government grants to the French the exclusive privilege of making 
diggings throughout the who'e extent of the empire. All sacred 
places, like mosques and cemeteries, however, are to be exemyt from 
disturbance: and the French excavating parties are held to respect. 
the habits and customs of the country, and to ‘le nothing to vex them. 
All expenses of whatsoever sort are to be at the charge of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic. If valuable objects in gold or silver are found, 
or if any jewels, these are to be the private property of the Persian. 
Government ; yet, in consideration of the cost and trouble of the dig— 
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gings, one-half of such objects will be yielded to the French at a fair 
price; and, whenever the rest shall be sold, if ever, the French shall 
be given the first chance to purchase it. As to works of sculpture of 
all sorts, and inscriptions, they are to .be divided evenly between the 
two Governments, but the French delegates are to have the right of 
making sketches or models of whatever may be found. Finally, * in 
recognition of the preference which the Persian Government accords 
to it, the Government of the Republic will make to his Majesty the 
Shah a present of 10,000 francs.”"—N. YL Nation, Jan, 23, "0. 
EKBATANA.-——TRILINGUAL INSCRIPTIONS.—At the A/BL, of March 
13, °96, M. Orprrt explained a text of Artaxerxes Mnemon, king of 
Persia (405300), They are two-fragments. belonging to two identical 
trilingual texts: one of the fragments contained the beginning of the 
lines of the Persian text and a small part of the end of the lines of the 
Assyrian text; the other comprised several words of Median transla- 
tion and the commencement of the lines of the Assyrian text. Accord- 
ine to appearances, M. Dieulafoy is right in thinking that this monu- 
ment comes from Ekbatana. It would:come then from the apadena 
or the hall of the columns of Ekbatana, capital of Media, and this 
would be the only text from this city which has come down to us. 
Excavations there are impracticable because the new capital, Hama- 
dan, is situnted on the game spot as the primitive city.—AC, WG, No, 12. 


BABYLONIA. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ELAM AND BABYLONIA.—A pamphlet entitled 
Aus der babylonischen Altertumakunde, by Prof. Homme., is brimful of 
new facts and suggestions in regard to early Babylonian history. It 
will be o surprise to many to learn that 6000 years ago Babylonia 
was already engaged in active trade with Arabia, Syrin and the 
highlands of Kurdistan, Perhaps one of the most interesting facts 
brought to light by the Professor i¢ that Ine-Sin, who was king of Ur 
about Bo, 2500, or earlier, and in whose reign portions of the great 
Babylonian work on astronomy were compiled, subdued both Kimas, 
or Central Arabia, and Zemar in Phoenicia (see Gen, x. 18), while his 
daughter was patet or high-priestess of Anzan in Elam and Mark- 
haskhi in northern Syria, where the Hittites were already astir. Still 
more interesting is the remarkable discovery made by Mr, Prxcues of 
a tablet recording the war waged by Khammurabi of Babylon (n. ¢, 
2350) against Eri-Aku, or Arioch, of Larsa, and his Elamite allies, 
which ended in the rise of a united monarchy in Babylonia, with 
Babylon as its capital. Among the opponents of Khammurabi men- 
tion is made of Kudur-lagamar the Elamite, Eri-Aku, and Tudkhal, 
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the Tidal of the Book of Genesis —A. H. Sayce, in Academy, Sept. 7, 95. 

Dr. Fairz Homme. communicates (in SBA, vol. xvu, p 199) a note 
on an Aramaic inscription of a Perso-Aramaic cylinder published by 
Scheil (Notes d Epiqraphie ot d' Archéologie assyriennes) consisting of the 
words: *s.ana1;>. Professor Hommel says: “ Who would not think 
here Of the Coss#an town #Ail-Ailamsaah, well known from the inserip- 
tions of Sennacherib? Kilam-sah seems to be the founder of this 
town, and the name is composed of an element Ailam, gitiam (oy, 
which before the dental sibilant becomes sy, gii/lan), with which may 
be compared wlam-, in Ulamburias, etc., and the name of the Elamite 
eol Sah, or the Sungod. I therefore translate: * tu Ghilan-sah, my 
King,’ The mere fact that we here find a Cosson [or Kassite| king with 
a name of pure Cossean-Elamite origin in the Persian time,is of the 
highest historical value.” 

Dr. Homer, in a note in SBA, vol. xvi, p. 25, saya: “In the 
Elamite proper name Ma-uk-ti-ti we have evidently the same deity as 
in the well-known name Kudur-Mabuk, Mabuk and Ma'wk are only 
variants of spelling. Since the Babylonian goddess Sa'u is alao writ- 
ten Babu, I think we should probably see in Mofwk this same name, 
but in an Elamiticized form. Mr. Pincirs found a tablet with all the 
names of the kings af Genesis xiv (see the still unpublished * Acta of 
the Geneva Congress '), viz., Hommu-raii, Kudur-Dugmal, and Tuchul ; 
the form s9y9779 in Genesis tv goes back to an older Kudur-Lagamar, 
Now, Lagamar was an Elamitice goddess, and I think it not impossible 
to see in Audur-Mafuk a half-Semitized form of Kudur-Lagamar.” 

THE AMORITES IN BABYLONIA.—Mr. Pixcies’ latest discovery is a 
highly interesting one, and throws fresh light on the intimate rela- 
tions that existed between Babylonia and Syria in the age of Abra- 
ham. Prof. Hommel may yet prove nght in his suggestion that the 
defeat of Chedorlaomer and his allies by the Hebrew patrinrch was 
the ultimate cause of Khammurabi’s success in overthrowing Eri-Aku 
or Arioch, and the Elamite supremacy over Babylonia, and in estab- 
lishing a united and independent Babylonian kingdom. At any rate 
we now know that in the time of Khammuralbi and his dynasty 
Babylonia claimed sovereignty over Syria, and that Syrian colonists 
were settled in Babylonia. The “land of the Amorites,” properly 
speaking, was that portion of Syria which lay immediately to the 
north of the future Palestine, but the name was used by the Baby- 
lonians to denote all Syria as far south as the southern borders of 
Canaan, A passage in a contract-tablet dated in the reign of Sinmu- 
ballidh, the father of Khammurahbi, which has been published by 
Dr, Scheil in the Recueil de Travaux relatifs & la Philologie et a0 Arché- 
ologie égyptiennes et aesyriennea (xvii, p. 33), tells us where the “Amorite 
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district” discovered by Mr. Pinches actually was, It was just outside 
the gate of Sippara, now called Abu-Habba. 

There was consequently an Amorite or Syrian settlement in Baby- 
lonia, similar to the foreign settlements in Egypt and other countries 
ofthe ancient Oriental world. <A astefa lately found on the site of 
Memphis, and now in the Gizeh Museum, describes a Hittite settle- 
ment as existing in what was known as the Hittite district just outside 
the walls of Memphis in the fourth vear of the reign of King Ai (at 
the end of the xvi dynasty}; and in the time of Herodotos there 
was a“ Tyrian camp” on the south side of the same city and outeide 
the walls of the temple of Ptah (Hat. ii. 112). So, too, we read in 
I Kings, xx. 34 that the kings of Israel and Syria severally “made 
streets” for their subjects in Damascus and Samaria, 

Mr. Pinehes points out that Amorites were able to hold official 
posts in Babylonia. Similarly, foreigners rose to high offices of state 
in Egypt; and a contract for the sale of three slaves, drawn up at 
Nineveh in 709 p.c., only thirteen years after the fall of Samaria, is 
witnessed by two Israelites, P. ‘sh and Nadab-Yahu, who are described 
as Assyrian officiala —A. H. Sayer, in Acad., Nov. 25, 5. 

INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDOS (555-555 nm. c.) DISCOVERED AT BABY- 
Lon—A discovery of the greatest importance has just been made by 
Father Scheil, who has for some time been exploring in Babylonia. 
In the Mujelibeh mound, one of the principal heaps of ruins in the 
enciente of Babylon, he has discovered a long inscription of Nabonidos, 
the last of the Babylonians Kings (p. c. 555-538), which contains a 
mass of historical and other data which will be of greatest value to 
students of this important period of Babylonian history. The monu- 
metit in question is a small aela of diorite, the upper part of which is 
broken, inscribed with eleven columns of writing, and which appears 
to have been erected early in the King’s reign. It resembles mm some 
measure the celebrated India-House inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, 
but is much more full of historical matter. Its value'may be estimated 
when it is stated that it contains a record of the war of revenge con- 
ducted by the Babylonians and their Mandian allies against Assyria, 
for the destruction of the city by Sennacherib, in 5. c, 698; an account 
of the election and coronation of Nabonidos in p. c. 555, and the won- 
derful dream in which Nebuchadnezzar appeared to him; as well as 
an account of the reatoration of the temple of the Moon god at Khar- 
ran, accompanied by a chronological reeord which enables us to fix 
the date of the so-called Scythian invasion. There is also a valuable 
reference to the murder of Sennacherib by his eon in Tebet, s. c. 651. 

The inscription opens with a very graphig recital of the ternble 
sack of the holy city of Babylon in B. c. 698: “ Over all this land an 
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evil curse from his heart he uttered ; mercy he showed not; to Babylon 
he came, he desecrated the temples, poured out the dust, erased the 
sculptures, and broke off the services.” Still more important is the 
stutement that he “took the hand of the Prince Merodach and caused 
him to enter into the midst of the city of Assur,” where, we are told, 
he “established his seat for twenty-one years.” After that time he 
returned, as the inscription says, “The King of Assyria, who by the 
power of Merodach the overthrow of the land had accomplished, the 
son the offspring of his body with the sword thrust him through.” 
The return of the statue of the god to its temple in Babylon was prob- 
ably the work of Esarhaddon, who in &. 0. 677 was doing all he could 
to concilinte the Babylonians. The murder of Sennacherib seems to 
have caused great satisfaction in Chaldea, for it is mentioned also in 
the Babylonian chronicle. The second column contains an account of 
the terrible revenge exacted by the Babylonians some years ‘after, when, 
assisted by the King of the Urmanda, or so-called Medes, the Barbar- 
ians, they ravaged the whole of the south of Assyria. It is unfortunate 
that the name of the Babylonian King who had for his ally Tukte the 
Mandian is lost, but it was probably Nalupalassar. This seems con- 
firmed by a statement in another portion of the inscription, where we 
are told that fifty-four years prior to commencement of the reign of 
Nabonidos, in &. ¢. 555, the Urmanda, or Barbarians, had destroyed 
the temple of the Moon god at Harran; that would be, therefore, in n, 
co. 6098, There is no reference to Nineveh, the campaion bemg confined 
to Assur and South Assyria, and it seems evident that this inscription 
does not describe the destruction of Nineveh.—ZLondon Timea. 

A. H. Sayer, commenting upon this inseription in the Academy 
(Sept. 7, 95), says: In the Comples-rendus of the Académee dea Inacrip- 
tions et Hellea-Lettera, whith have just appeared, Dr. Scheil publishes 
the transliterated text of the inscription of Nabonidos. Nabonidas 


_ Claime to be the true successor and representative (naspar) of Nebu- 


chadrezzar and Nergal-sharezer, whose sons Evil-Merodach and Lalasi- 
Marduk (Laborosoarchod) violated the commands of heaven, and were 
consequently rejected by Bel. Of Labasi-Marduk it is snid that he was 
“a child” who “ascended the throne contrary to the wish of the gods.” 
The name of Assyria is expressed by a compound ideograph hitherto 
unknown—sv-aa-Bur (or Rugga-bur, “the summit of the rock? ”), 
Dr. Scheil believes that, in the account of the punishment inflicted 
upon Assyria, we have for the first time « native description of the 
overthow of Nineveh. I do not feel sure, however, that he is right. 
At all events, his view is based on an erroneous translation of the 
thirteenth line of the second column, where he has turned the verb 
iriba (“ he descended ”) into part of the name of the king of the Manda, 
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or Nomads. The name of the king, however, is. Tukté, which is evi- 
dently the same as that of Tukdammé, king of the Manda, and the 
antagonist of Assur-bani-pal, which has been discovered by Prof. Strong. 

The passage relating to the punishment of Assyria is aa follows: 
“, .. He gave him an ally, he granted him a comrade: the king of 
the people of the Manda, who had no rival, he subjected to his com- 
mand, he caused him to march to his aid; above and below, to the 
right and to the left, likea food heravaged ; avenging Babylon, Tukté, 
the king of the people of the Manda, descended fearlessly; he destroyed 
the temples of Assyria, all of them: and the cities on the frontier of 

“Babylonia which were hostile to the King of Babylonia and went not 
to his help did he destroy, and none of their shrines did he spare; he 
devastated their towns. The King of Babylon fulfilled like a deluge 

the command of Merodach.” 

Light is thrown upon this account by the mutilated inscription of 
Assur-bani-pal, published by Prof. Strong in the Journal Asiatique (9th 
Ser., Vol. 11), in which reference is made to the overthrow of “ Tuk- 
dammé, king of the people of the Manda, that limb of Satan ” (tabnit 
Tiwmat), Ihave already identified Tukdatmé, or Tugdammé, with 
the Lygdamis of Strabo (1. 4,16), who states that he made his way 
into Lydia with a horde of Kimmerians, who captured Sardes, though 
he himself remained in Kilikia, where he lost his life. We know from 
the inscriptions of Ksar-haddon that the Kimmerians were called 
Manda by the Assyrians, Teuspa or Teispes, the Kimmerian prince, 
being said to be of “ the people of the Manda.” Assur-bani-pal further 
neserts that he had defeated the forces of Sanda-ksatru, the son of 
Tugdammé, who had been appointed to his father’s “couch,” or 
throne. The second element in the name of Sanda-ksatru is that 
which we have in the Persian Arta-xerxes, while Sandan is the Kilikian 
god Sandon. The inscription of Assur-bani-pial is addressed to Mero- 
dach, “the king of Babylon, the lord of E-Sagila,” and belongs to the 
latter part of his reign, when the Babylonian rebellion had been 
crushed, and he was king of Babylonia as well as of Assyrin, Unless, 
therefore, we suppose that the son and successor of Sanda-keatru bore 

_ the same name as his father, it would seem that the invasion of Assyria 

‘described by Nabonidos was that referred to by Assur-bani-pal. and 
corresponded to the first siege of Nineveh by the Medes spoken of by 
Herodotes. At all events, Dr. Scheil’s view cannot be made to har- 
monise with the Greek accounts, which all agree in making Kyaxares 
the destrover of Nineveh, 

Whether or not the Kyaxares of the Greeks is to be identified with 
Kastarit of Kar-Kaasi, as T used to think, is problematical. The pub- 
lication by Knudtzon (Assyrische Gebete an den Sonnengott) of the num- 
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erous texts which relate to the same struggles as those in which 
Kastarit is mentioned, has convinced me that they all belong to the 
reiens of the well-known Esar-haddon and his son Assur-bani-pal, and 
not to that of a later Esar-haddon,as Schrader, Amiaud, and I formerly 
believed. It is again Prof. Strong whose publications have thrown 
light upon the political situation presupposed in the texts. Oneof the 
oracles given to Esar-haddon, published by Prof. Strong in the Bevrdge 
sur Assyriologie (m1. 1893), begins with the words, “The Kimmerian in 
the mountains has set fire in the land of Ellip.” Elthp was the coun- 
try in which Ekbatana was subsequently founded, and we see, there- 
fore, that already in the time of Esar-haddon it was being occupied 
by the Kimmerian or “ Manda ” hordes. 

ANCIENT BABYLONIAN TOWNS.—LDr. Ferrz Hower writes (in SBA, 
vol. xvi, p. 208): “(1) We find in an inscription of Ur-Ghanna, pub- 
lished by E. de Sarzee (Herve d’ Aaa, 11, 4, p. 147), col 37: the town 
A-idinna he hos built, Since a-idinna (water for the desert) is explained 
by the Assyrian lexicographical tables with the Shemitie word nddw 
(leather bag), 1 read the name of this town simply Naidu, the Hebrew 
vi of Genesia, IV. 16: Cain dwelt in the land of Nod, in the east af (or 
better tefore) Eden (Jdinen f), I think it not impossible, too, that the 
writing of Agadi (Akkad) is only a variant of an older A-ga-di(-ki), 
which so much resembles the above-given A-idinna or Naidu of the 
South-Babylonian inecriptions. 

“() In Genesis tv. 17, we read the name of another town, Khandk, as 
built by Cain for his son Khanék, If 1am right in reading the old 
ideograph of Ninuw’a as Ghanna-ki, it seems very plausible to identify 
this name with the Biblical town in frenesia rv.” 

EUPHRATEAN STELLAR RESEARCHES.—In a paper entitled Remarka 
on the Tablet of the Thirty Stara, published in SBA, 18%), it was shown 
that the lunar zodiac (that is, the mapping out of a number of aster- 
isms or single stars in or near the ecliptic, as a means of observing the 
monthly course of the moon) existed in the Euphrates Valley at a 
very early period. The next step in this research is to show the 
relation between the original Euphrates lunar zodiacs and the various 
ancient lunur zodiacs that have come down to us. Of these we pos- 
gesa at least seven complete specimens—the Persian, Sogdian, K horas- 
mian, Chinese, Indian, Arab and Coptic schemes. The Babylonian 
origin of all these schemes is highly probable. This is admitted for 
the Hindus and Chinese by Professors Weber, Whitney, and Max 
Miller. The Babylonian origin of the Persian scheme may be based 
upon the study of the famous Pahlevi work, the Bundahis (“ Original 
Creation”). The Sogdian and Khorasmian schemes which have been 
preserved by Albiruni, who wrote about 100 a. p,, point to the same 
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origin. The Coptic echeme seems to have been based upon the 
Egyptian, (reek and Arabic.—R. Brows, Jn, in SBA, 1895, p. 284. 

BABYLONIAN MEASURE.—<At the sitting of Sept. 6 of the AJBL, M. 
Oprert announced that Pére Scheil had made the important dis- 
covery of a vase, brought to Constantinople from Tello, which is the 
first example of a class of very rare monuments, that of measures of 
capacity. It is a small vase bearing the Greek inscription B AMA, 
“two ama,” M. Scheil writes that this little vase contains nearly 24 
décilitres, In this case the Greek daa would give the Chaldean pro- 
nunciation (which is unknown) of the tenth of the cab. The word is 
not Greek: dps) signifies “ water-bucket."—AA, 1595, p. 268, 

A BABYLONIAN GOD OF BANKERS AND MERCHANTS. — M. Urrent 
made a communication to the AJBL (Sept. 6), concerning “a god of 
bankers and merchants,” the Sun-cod worshipped in the city of Sip- 
para, on the Euphrates, according to commercial texts of the x 
century, that is to say almost contemporaneous with Abraham, pub- 
_ lished by a young German scholar, M, Meisaner,.— AA, 1895, p. 368. 

ABU-HABBA-SIPPARA.—TURKISH EXCAVATIONS.—Dr. HILPRecHT 
writes in the SST of Feb.15: During the years 1888-3, the systematic 
excavations of Babylonian ruins were exclusively associated with the 
names of De Sarzec and of the University of Pennsylvania, But in the 
course of the year 1803 another expedition was born in the Orient itself, 

Under Abdul-Hamid, the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constan- 
tinople had already been re-established. The famous sarcophagi 
from Sidon were scarcely safely deposited in the new kiosk especially 
erected for their permanent exhibition, when the Sultan placed 
another sum of money out of his private purse at the disposal of his 
radidly erowing archwological museum, in order that the ruins of 
Abu-Habba or Sippara, in northern Babylonia, partly excavated by 
Rassam, might be subjected to a fresh examination. The ruins of 
Abu-Habba are most favorably situated for excavation, about halfway 
between Bagdad and Hillah, and extend in the form of a rectangle, 
whose longest side 1s about one and « half kilometres. They are not 
far distant from the Euphrates, lyiny on its eastern side. The carry- 
ing out-of this scientific project was entrusted to the French Dominican 
Father Scheil, who has distinguished himself as an Assyriologist, and 
to the Turkish Commissioner Bedry Bey, who had gained a rich 
experience in connection with the excavations of Pergamon, Tello, 
Nippur, and of other ancient Ruins in the Ottoman Empire. At the 
game time the present writer was appointed to complete the organi- 
zation of the Babylonian section of the imperial Museum, begun by 
Father Scheil, and to prepare a catalogue of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian collections. In the beginning of the year 1884, the first 
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Turkish expedition to Babylonia reached the place of its destination. 

According to the notes which Scheil published in various numbers 
of the French journal edited by Professor Maspero, the excavations 
have produced the following results: a number of clay vases, among 
which are several in the fourm of animals; small clay statues of idols, 
bronze objects, seal-cylinders, and weights—such objects as are gen- 
erally found in all Babylonian ruins—besides a few bricks of King 
Bur-Sin IT, Kurizalzu, and Shamash-shumukin, and about five hun- 
dred clay tablets, complete or fragmentary. So far as their contents 
are concerned, most of the tablets are letters and contracts dated in the 
reign of King Samduiltina (about 2210 8. ¢.), the son and successor of 
Hammurabi, a ruler of the so-called first Babylonian dynasty, whose 
Arabian origin only recently has been convincingly proved by Proa- 
fessor Hommel of Munich. The majority of the texts of this period, 
up to this time, were to be found only in the British Museum in Lon- 
don, and in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania in Phila- 
dolphin. In addition to letters and contracts, the collection excavated 
at Abu-Habba contained some fragments of syllabaries and lists of 
cuneiform signs, and several incantations and hymns. Only a small 
fragment of a tablet is of historical interest, as it reveals the name of 
a new ruler of Sumer and Akkad, Intx-Dacan (“The God Dagan 
judges”). Apparently this ruler belongs to the second dynasty of Ur 
fabout 2500 p o.j, which hitherto was known only throuch Gungunn, . 
Gimil (or Kat)-Sin, Bur-Sin Li, and the most important member of 
this whole dynasty, IneSin, recently introduced into history again by 
the present writer, 

Most of the letters discovered contain, according to Scheil, only 
accounts. But, nevertheless, there are many among them which bring 
before our eyes scenes from the daily life of the ancient Babylonians 
in such a realistic manner that we may believe that the times have 
changed but little during the past four thousand years. For example, 
an official, stationed in a small town, Dir-Sin, complains, on a clay 
tablet, to his father, that it is impossible to procure anything fit to eat 
in the village, and begs him, therefore, to buy with the accompanying 
piece of money some food, and send it to him. Another letter, 
acdressed to o female by the name of Bibeya,.... we can scarcely 
be wrong in regarding as a specimen of an ancient Babylonian love - 
letter of the time of Abraham. Finally, there may be mentioned a 
small round tablet of the same period, and from the same ruins, which 
contains, in the Babylonian atyle, a passage parallel to Daniel, 12; 3: 
“They that he wise shall shine os the brightness of the firmament.” 
This tablet contains but three lines, in the ancient sacred Sumerian 
language of that country: She muniila | bi-namdupecra-ka | lagn-qim 
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gena-e: that is: “Whosoever has distinguished himeelf at the plate 
of tablet-writing [that is, at the school or university of the Babylon- 
ians] shall [literally “may ”] shine as the light.” 

-WATER-RATE IN ANCIENT SIPPARA.—A Babylonian text published 
by T. G. Prxcues in SBA, 1895, p. 278, reads as follows: 10 shelels of 
silver, balance (of) ¢ of a mana (and) 3 shekels of ailcer | price af the weiler 
of the City of the Sun | Sadunu to E-para | has paid, Month Sebat, dary 
fat | accession-year of | Nabonidoa, ting of Baton. 

The water-company was none other than the Great Temple of the 
Sun at Sippara, Apparently the water was paid for by the munier 
pality, for the sum paid by Sadunu was not for the water supplied to 
an individual, but for that suppliel to the “City of the Sun,” the 
name either of the whole or of a part of Sippara. 

TELLO.—RESUME OF THE FRENCH EXCAVATIONS AT TELLO- 
LAGASH=SHIRPURLA—Dr. Heemwax V. Hitrercut writes to the SST, 
of Jan. 4 and 18: By these French excavations have been, for the first 
time, brought to light inscriptions of considerable length, written by 
kinvs of that ancient civilized race called Sumerians. It is to this 
race that the principal attainments of the Shemitic Babylonians in art, 
literature, and science, are to be traced. 

With several interruptions, M. De Sanzec has devoted eight cam- 
paigns (the last of which he made the subject of « report before the 
French Academy, October, 1894) to a thorough and successful explora- 
tion of the great group of mounds in Southern Babylonia known under 
the name of Tello, The ruins extend about four English miles, and 
are situuted some three or four days’ journey northeast of Bassorah, 
twelve hours east from the old Warka, on the eastern lank of the canal 
Shatt el-Hai. They represent a city which is called Shirpurla in the 
oldest cuneiform inscriptions, and Lagash in the later Babylonian 
literature. ; 

The first grand results were the excavation of the palace of the 
priest-king Gudea (about 2900 n. c., or before), the discovery of the 
invaluable diorite statues so important to the history of art, the find- 
ing of a great number of inscribed door-sockets which stood at the 
entrance of shrines and temples, the unearthing of thousands of 
inscribed clay cones and bricks, of bronze figures, metal and earthen 
vessels, and, above all, of the two great terracotta cylinders of Gudea 
with about two thousand lines of writing each. 

Chronology of the Rulers of Tello=Lagash—The earliest rulers of 
Lagash belong to a period before Sargon [ and Narim-Sin. We place 
the approximate age of the earliest of these kings, Urukagina, on the 
threshold of the fifth and fourth millenniums before Christ, or, in 
round numbers, 4000 n.c.; in other words, two or three hundred 
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years before Sargon—whose age is established through the well- 
known passage in the inseription of Nabonidos, in connection with 
the discoveries of the University of Pennsylvania, and on the basis of 
paleographic reasons. The four inscriptions of Urukagina—of which 
only two have been published—came from Tello and Abu-Habba. 
Up to this time they have passed as the most ancient inscriptions of 
Babylonian kings; but, in the American excavations at Nippur, older 
documents have been recently brought to light, 

After years of continuous labor, I at last succeeded, during the 
past summer, in bringing order out of a heap of about four hundred 
exceedingly small and pretty badly effaced fragments of marble and 
gandstone vases. Among other things, out of eighty-seven fragments 
belonging to about sixty different vases, I was able to restore a large 
royal inscription of one hundred and thirty-two lines, and out of 
thirty-four other fragments of twenty-odd different vases an inscription 
of twenty-eizht lines. The author of the longer of the two inscriptions 
lived about the time of Urukagina, while the author of the other 
cuneiform text must be surely placed betore him, in the fifth millen- 
mum before Christ,’ 

The chronological order of the earliest princes of Tello after Uruka- 
gina has heen definitely settled hy M. Heuzey, thus: Ur-Nina, Akurgal, 
Edingiranagin, Enanatuma I, Entemena, Enanatuma Il. We know 
also the names of the father (Nigal-nigin) and grandfather (Gur-Sar) 
of Ur-Nini; but, as they bear no other title, it is scarcely possible that 
they played any important rile in the history of Lagash. Judged by 
his inseriptions, Ur-Nind was a peace-loving prince, who founded and 
cared for numerous temples established within the limits of his extended 
city, which was grouped around a number of prominent quarters or 
centres. In addition, he restore! and fortified the walla of Lagash. 
The principal deity of the city worshipped by him and his successors 
was Ningirsu, or Ninsugir, who in reality is identical with the Assyrian 
Ninih, Littl or nothing is known of Akuryal, the son and successor 
of Ur-Nind, because, none of his own inscriptions have so fur been 
found, Edingiranagin [or Eannadu] was one of the mightiest of the 
very ancient Babylonian rulers. The northern part of the country 

' Leow Heveer, Déceweertes en Chalide par Ernest de Sarsee (not yet finished), 

H. V. Hitraecat, The Babylonian Erpedition af the University of Pennryl- 


tania, Vol. i, part t, and Aseyriaca, 

My own recent investigations upon thie point have shown that, about a thou- 
sand years before this so-called first dynasty of Ur, there was a still earlier powerful 
dynusty of Babylonian kings having their origin in Ur. Consequently this curlier 
dynisty must hereatter be reckened as the tint dynasty. For a more deiniled 
account, eee Te Ka dytnmitiray Earpedition op ihe Cnirerecty uf Penney! rani, rol, [, 
part 1 (in press}. 
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was subject to him; at all events, he defeated its two principal warlike 
kings, and brought rich booty back to Lagash. Ur and Erech, the 
two yenerable centres of early civilization in the south, he seems to 
have delivered from the hegemony of the north, at the same time pro- 
claiming himself sovereign ruler. Edingiranagin carried his victorious 
weapons as far as Elam, which appears here for the first time in eunel- 
form writings, but from this time forth for thousands of years con- 
stantly remains the sworn enemy of the border states of Babylonia, 
threatening their independence and occasionally devastating their fields 
and plundering their richly endowed temples. The powerful and 
domineering position attained by Lagash under Edingiranagin cannot 
have been long maintained. The Shemitic hordes, who at that time 
ware pushing southward, gradually established themselves in the north, 
and threatened the independence of the south, The oldest written 
monuments of Babylonia do not designate these enemies of the native 
Sumerians by any single definite names, but suddenly, and seemingly 
without any mediation, an extensive Shemitic empire, ready made, 
meets us, with its capital city in north Babylonia, and we learn of its 
existence from cuneiform monuments witten in the Shemitic language. 
At all events, the royal title seems to be extinguished after Edingi- 
ranagin, All succeeding princes bear the title patesi, Or priest-prince, 

The Period ajter Edingiranayin [or Eannadu].—The recent excavations 
of De Sarzec brought to light important new documents, even of the 
period after Edingiranagin, among them a beautiful silver vase with 
an inscription of Entemena, and they made ts acquainted with the 
numes of several patesi before unknown (cf. vol. vit, 609), but still the 
most important discoveries are the following, which relate to the 
oldest history of Lagash, just treated. Urukagina, in addition to the — 
four inscriptions previously known, is represented by a new door- 
socket, ‘The inscription is arranged in two columns around the hole 
in which the door-pivot moved. But the inscribed part is so effaced 
that only small fractions rernain. The personality of Ur-Nind, about 
whom we knew, until very recently, only through a few badly-pre- 
served fragments of limestone slabs, is brought very much nearer to 
us by the later results of De Sarzec. In the years 1885 and 1889, the 
French explorer dug up a building, every brick of which bore the 
inscription, “ Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, son of Nigal-nigin, has built 
the house of the god Ningirsu.” In doing go he reached the real 
theatre of Ur-Ninf’s activity, his temple, and found in this building 
and its immediate vicinity a large number of valuable and, for the 
sreater part, inscribed objects. Heuzey, in his description of the finds, 
counted not less than three door-sockets, three votive tablets, together 
with the bronze statuettes belonging to them, the fragment of an onyx 
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vase dedicated to the goddess Ba’n, four lion-heads, two fragments of 
stone tablets with figures of animals, and, above all, three basreliefs 
in limestone. 

These three basreliefs, which are partly square, partly oval, are of 
especial interest to us as monuments of the earliest Babylonian art. 
They all three represent the same subject more or less detailed—the 
king Ur Nind surrounded by his children and pages. The largest 
basrelief is forty cent. high, forty-seven cent. broad. and seventeen 
cent. thick, and contains this representation most complete in its 
details. This relief is divided into two parts, an upper and a lower 
half; upon both the king figures as the principal person. He stands 
upon the upper part with’a basket, the symbol of the masons, on his 
head; upon the lower side he is seated, holding a goblet of wine in 
his hand, while behind him stunds his cupbearer carrying the wine 
flask from which he poured into the king’s goblet. In both cases the 
king is clothed with o short garment which covers only the lower 
half of the body, the upper half is entirely naked. In order to ex press 
the dignity of the king and of his position necording to the ancient 
idea of both oriental and classic people, he is represented as a giant, 
#0 that in comparison with him his children and servants around him 
appear like dwarts, It is characteristic that upon both halves of this, 
and also upon similar reliefs found in Tello. the inscription begins on 
the head, and in most cases by the mouth of the king, as though 
representing words flowing from his mouth, or spoken by him. 

Stele of the Vultures —By far the most important and interesting 
montiment which thus far has been found in Tello is the so-called stele 
of vultures, set up by King Edingiranagin [or Eannadu]. This mon- 


_ ument consists of “ close-grained white limestone, rounded at the top, 


and covered with scenes and inscriptions on both its faces.” It received 
its name from a flock of vultures, which carry away the arma, legs, 
and decapitated heads of the enemies vanquished by the king in a 
fierce battle. It is preserved only in a fragmentary manner, and even 
the pieces discovered up to this time are effaced partially, so that it is 
extremely difficult to gain an exact understanding of all its details, and 
to decipher satisfactorily the preserved cuneiform characters. Never- 
theless, Heuzey, by means of two new fragments, succecded in ex plain- 
ing to a certain extent the figurative representation in the 

magnificent work on the French excavations edited by h 
front side shows—so far as it is 


large and 
im. The 
preserved—the following four principal 
scenes, which stand in a logical relation to one another: (1) The 
king, Edingiranagin, with his infantry, is fighting a bloody battle; (2) 
af the head of his troops, and mounted on his chariot, he pursues the 
defeated enemies; (3) in connection with the funeral rites, he cele- 
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brates his victory by a sacrifice; (4) he oversees the execution of the 
captives, and kills with his own hand one of the conquered chiets. 

Gifts presented by Foreign Kinga—Amony the gifts which were pre- 
sented to the temple of Ningirsu by foreign kings, who at times 
acquired a hegemony over Lagash, two inscribed objects deserve 
especial attention. The one is a vase fragment, which belongs to 
Alusharshid, king of Kish, who left such a large number of vases in 
Nippur; and the other is the fragments of a mace-head or sceptre- 
knob, dedicated by another king of northern Babylonia to the chief 
god of Tello, Still greater importance must be attached to two votive 
presents given by two other kings of Kish, The oneis a sceptre-knob 
in stone, the side of which is adorned with six lions. They are so 
connected with each other that each one with his fore paws clutches 
the hind paws of the lion ahead of him, at the same time burying his 
teeth in the shoulder of the latter. The top of the knob contains the 
well-known lion-healed eagle, the coat of arms of the god Ningirsu 
and his city of Lagash, 

The other consecrated present is a large lance-head made of copper 
or bronze, and is fourteen centimetres wide and eighty long. It was 
fastened to the lance-shaft by means of a handle with five round holes. 
The name of the king is inscribed on the lower end of the copper or 
bronze head, and the lance was hong in the temple so that the head 
pointed downwards. 

Discovery of the Library (ef. Journal, x, p. 83),—In spite of the rich 
discoveries at Tello in the line of artistic and religious objects, until 
1894 no clay-tablets of any importance or in large numbers had been 
brought to light. While the American Expedition of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Nippur, laid bare several archives containing over 
thirty-two thousand cuneiform tablets, the results of the ‘French 
expedition in Tello, until quite recently, so far as 1 know, amounted 
to about several hundred tablets, which belonged mostly to the third 
millennium wc. But at last (in 1894) about two hundred metres dis- 
tant from the hill where he uncovered the buildings of the old princes 
of Lagash, in a small hill De Sarzee came upon a right-angled yallery 
constructed of unburnt bricks, which concealed, according to his own 
estimate, about thirty thousand baked clay-tablets covered with cunei- 
form writing, and arranged in layers, one above another. About five 
thousand of these are in a perfect state of preservation, although most 
of the tablets were, naturally, broken. Their contents, so fur as they 
have been examined, embrace mostly contracts, inventories, and lists 
of sacrifices, from the third and fourth millenmiums B.c. A syste- 
matic publication and examination of this great library, in spite of the 
narrow field which it embraces, will bring to view many important 
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details concerning the language itself and the business life in the tem- 
ple and the city. Even the enormous size of some of these documents, 
which reach a length of forty cent., is in itself remarkable As there 
are in the collection, also, statuettes, clay-cylinders, and large inscribed 
pebbles, the building uncovered by De Sarzec may be regarded as a 
regulur literary storehouse or temple archive. 

Pluneering of the ruvina now going on—The field of ruins, owing to the 
temporary absence of De Sarzec, seems to have been plundered by the 
thievish Arabs from the neighborhood of Tello. For, at present, a 
large number of baked clay-tablets are in the possession of dealers in 
England, France, ond America. Already about two thousand of them 
have been offered for sale tome. After a brief examination of their 
contents, I could easily determine that they all come from Tello, 

TERRACOTTA TABLETS FROM TELLO.—Eight years have passed 
since the Royal Museum at Berlin come into possession, by the 
liberality of the Councillor of Commerce J, Simon, of those remark- 
able clay-tablets from the archives of an Egyptian king, whose value for 
the history of the ancient East has been so great, The Museum is 
now indebted to James Simon, the son of its late benefactor, for a 
similar gift. Itis a collection of clay-tablets which hare not, it is 
true, the historical importance of the above mentioned “ Find at Tell 
Amarna,” but yet afford us an extraordinary insight into the life of a 
far distant past. There are about 500 tablets of terracotta, in early 
Babylonian cuneiform writing. They come from the well-known 
South-Babylonian ruins of Tello. They apparently form a part of a 
great number excavated, many of which are already distributed 
among other European Museums. They are mostly legal documents 
from the temple archives of Tello, from the time of the South- 
Babylonian kings Ine-Sin, Gamil-Sin, and Bur-Sin, who lived about 
2900) u, co. in the city of Ur of the Chaldees, which ts also known to us 
from the biblical history of the patriarchs. The appearance of these 
tablets varies greatly. Some are rectanzular, some square, and some 
in the shape of a halfglobe, Their size ranges from 24 em. to 25 
em. The cuneiform writing is sometimes microscopically small, and 
sometimes large anid ancient; the seals are sometimes impressed on 
the tablet itself, and sometimes on a clay envelop which encloses 
the tablet, and bears besides a short index of its contents. The 
most remarkable event of each year is used asa date: for example, 
one tablet is dated “the year when the King Bur-Sin destroyed 
the city of Urbellum;” another, “the year when the King [ne-Sin 
destroyed the cities of Simuru and Lulabu for the ninth (!) time;” 
a third, the vear when the king “erected the statue of the god 
En Lil;” a fourth, “the year when the Moon (rod, the Lord, spoke 
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the oracle; and so forth, When any year was wanting in events 
which could serve to designate it, they continued to use the name 
of the year preceding, or even of the next but one, and dated, for 
example, “the year alter the vear when the king IneSin destroved 
Anshan.” Sometimes the name of a year is changed before it has 
ended by adding the record of some new event As was mentioned 
above, these clay-tablets come from that great South-Babylonian city 
whose roins now bear the name of Tello, and which was in ancient 
times called Lagash. The city had many richly-endowed sanctuaries, 
and it is with the administration of the wealth of thee temples that 
our tablets are concerned. But it is not only the system of manage- 
ment of the temples which is revealed to us; we learn from the tablets 
many particulars which contribute to our knowledge of the ancient 
Babylonians. Thus we are ale to conclude, from those which refer 
te sowing and harvest, that the Babylonian fields produced on an 
averaze from 25 to 30 fold of wheat, a rich yield, but far below 
Herodotos’ fabulous estimate of 200 fold. The flocks were principally 
sheep and oxen, but goats and asses are niso mentioned, and two of our 
tablets are concerned with the feeding ot the temple dogs. The gov- 
ernment of different cities and their temples was contided to so-called 
Patesi, who were subject to the king. It is remarkable that a princess 
is once mentioned as a Patesi, The priests, officials, soldiers and 
workmen of the temples drew their subsistence from those sanctuaries 
in whose service they were engaged. How they were employed hy those 
in authority is shown by one remarkable tablet of the collection, which 
reports upon the employment of two compantes, each of 69 men (one 
under Captain Luschamasch and one under Captain Schizibarra), 
Ona given dav, one man was sent to the irrigating canal of king 
Dungi, 15 men to serve the king, and men with a ship to Nina, 
Altogether 95 men were employed and only 25 remained, who were 
not sent out of the citv.—HPW, 1896, No. 12. 

ANCIENT STELE OF VICTORY—At the sitting of May 10, AJL, M. 
Hevzey continued to indicate several historic facts which result from 
the discoveries of M. de Sargzec. He made known, by casts, two frag- 
ments of a stele of victory, less ancient, from the style of the figures 
and of the inseription, then the Stele of the Vultures. This proves that 
the heads of Sirpourla at no period ceased to be military chiefs. The 
inscription, althouzh much mutilated, contains an important detail ; 
we find for the first time, on a monument of |Tello, the name of the 
city of Agade, which was, before Babylon, one of the capitals of Baby- 
lonia.— RA, Aug. 4, | 

ASSYRIA. 

ASSYRIAN MEASURES.—M. Orrerr hus pointed out (Herve df Aasyri- 

ologie, 1895, pp. 89-104) that the measures of the circuit and the area 
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of Dur-Sarkin (Khorsabad) must form the basis for valuing Assyrian 
measures. The span is equal to 0.2745 m., the foot to 0.336 m., the 
enbit to 0.56 m., the canne to 4,03 m.. the sons to 483 m., the bastu to 
14.5 km., ef¢e.—S, Remacn in RA, Feb, 96, 

THE BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN PANTHEON.—M. Pucnsrern has given an 
archeological commentary on the cuneiform texts signalized by M. 
Bezoip, who for the first time furnishes precise indications on the 
types of the Assyro-Babylonian. pantheon (44, 1804, p. 410). The 
article is above all interesting from the information it gathers torether 
on the oriental type of the heaven-bearing Atlas; I would also sipnal- 
ize that which concerns Atargatis-Derceto.—S. R. in RA, Feb. 96. 

BABYLONO-ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE MUSEUM AT CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE.— Professor Dr. H. V. Hinerecut writes in the SST (Feb, 20): 
Among the Babylono-Assyrian antiquities which have come to the 
knowledge of Assyriologists during the last few years, three desert: 
special mention; (1) Of fundamental value for our knowledge of the 
early history of art in Mesopotamia, and of the extent of the earliest 
Shemitic dominion, is the fragment of a basrelief in basalt, with the 
retnains of four columns in Old-Babylonian cuneiform characters, 
In the first column are still preserved portions of the name of king 
Narim-Sin (* Beloved of the Moon God "), the son and successor of 
Sargon I. He caused the monument to be erected about 3750 4. C., 
Opon a terrace presumably near Diarbekir, on the Upper Tigris. 
Pere Scheil, who was in Constantinople at that time, published text 
and relief for the first time in the Recueil de Traveis, etc.’ T have 
published a new and critical edition of the relief and and its inser p- 
tion in The Babylonian Lzpedition af the University of Pennsylranta 
(vol. 1, part 2). The place where the monument was found con- 
firms the correctness of my attempted reconstruction of the oldest 
Shemitic domain, of which | maintained, on the basis of other facts, 
that it extended in the north to the natural boundary formed by the 
Armenian mountains. Although the monument is broken, and the 
preserved fragment defaced, yet it shows us that the artisans of that 
very ancient time were skilful in using hammer and chisel on the 
hardest materials, We are faced with the strange but undeniable 
fact, that we also find in stud ying the oldest stone vases and seal- 
cylinders, that Babylonian art, 4000 n. c., shows a knowledge of 
human forms, an observation of the laws of art, and © neatness and 
fineness of execution, far beyond the products of later times, The 
flower of Babylonian art, indeed, is found at the beginning of Baby- 
lonian history. In the succeeding millenniums we find here and there 

' Recweil de Trovane refotife d fa Philotagie ef dot Archioloyie eqyptiennes 
elasryrienies. Edited by Muspero (vol. xv, rp. 62, if. ). 
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4 renaissance, but on the whole the art of this entire period cisports 
itself in the grotesque and exaggerated ; it is only the degenerated sue- 
cessor of a brilliant but bygone time. 

Another interesting discovery, important for the Neo-Agssyrian 
period, was made in the heginning of 1894 at Tell-Abta, a mound 
situated about sixteen miles southeast of Mosul. It isa beautifully- 
preserved alabaster stele belonging to the chief of the palace, Bél-Har- 
rin-bél-usur (" O Bel of Harran, protect the master), who, according 
to the so-called Canon of Eponyms, oceupied twice (741 and 727 p. c.) 
the highest position of state next to king ‘liglath-Pileser ITI (the Pul 
of the Old Testament, 745-727 noc.). As Bél-Harriin-bél-naur, in his 
inecription of thirty lines, expresses himself very independently for an 
Assyrian official, the stele was probably erected by him in 727, between 
the death of Tiglath-Pileser and the accession to the throne of Shal- 
maneser I'V (727-722 n. c.); that is, during the short interval when it 
was easy for him to behave likearuler. The founding of a new town, 
named after him Dir-Bal-Harrin-bél-usur, gave occasion for it, He 
founded this new city in obedience to an oracle of the gods, and, hav- 
ing adorned it with a richly endowed temple, he caused his likeness, 
earved in stone, and inscribed with a brief history of his deeds, to be 
set up init as a memorial, Before the statue of this dignitary are 
placed several symbols of the gods mentioned in the inscription, and 
arranged in the same order, We are thus enabled definitely to deter- 
mine the symbols of Marduk and Nebo, which oceur very often in 
Babylono-Assyrian works of art. The mound Tell-Abta, in whichthe 
stele was found, probably contains the remains of the old Dar-Bél- 
HarrAn-bél-usur, 

Of still greater importance to Assyrian history of the seventh cen- 
tury n. ¢ is the stele of Nabonidos, recently discovered at Mujellibeh, 
near Hillah ; that is, within the old city-houndary of Babylon (ef. AJA, 
p- 95). Itis of basalt, and one half is broken off. The now muti- 
lated cuneiform inscription consisted originally of eleven long columns, 
of which the lower part has been preserved. Nabonidos has left a 
number of inscriptions, but most of them refer almost entirely to his 
excavating and restoring very ancient temples and reviving their rites. 
In this instance, however, contrary to his usual habit, he interweaves 
a number of important historical events and chronological data with 
what he has to tell us of his temples. The stele is therefore a valu- 
able source for the reconstruction of the later Babylonian and Assyrian 
history of the seventh and sixth centuries n. c. (¢f A. H. Sayer, pp, 
06-98), 

INSCRIPTION OF KING SIN-SAR-IKUR.—At the sitting of March 13, 
‘96, of the AJBL, M. Oppert announced that R. P. Scwe, had dis 
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covered an important inscription containing a donation made by the 
king Sin-Sar-ikur, whom M. Oppert supposed to be the last king of 
Nineveh. The text given by M. Scheil established that this king was 
the son of the great Sardanapalos { Assur-bani-pal).—AC, 1896, No. 12. 


ARABIA. 

ARABIA ACCORDING TO THE LATEST DISCOVERIES AND RESEARCHES. 
—We extract the following from Dr. Fritz HomMen’s most interest- 
ing résumé in the SST, of Oct. 12 and Nov. 2, 1595. 

Da. Eowarp Giasen's Discovenies,—Until lately, it has been the general 
opinion that the inscriptions found in South Arabia by travelers 
in the last decenaries did not date farther back than about 100 s. c. 
Only the mention of the Sabean /fa’wmeare in the imseriptions of 
the Assyrian king Sargon led the late Francois Lenormant to the 
belief that one of the princes of Saba, Jatha‘amir, known from 
inscriptions, must be identical with him; that, at least, both names 
must be the same. This observation of Lenormant resulted in the 
Sabests, not long after, drawing the inference of the date of compo- 
sition of the oldest Sabean royal inscriptions. The attention of 
Oriental scholars had been since then more closely directed to ancient 
Arabia; and this became still more the case when an Austrian explorer, 
Dr. Edward Glaser, who since 1882 has made four journeys to Arnbia, 
brought not only a large number of new inscriptions from there, 
but also tried to prove that a whole series of inscriptions, the so-called 
Minean, had to be placed before the Sabean. According to this aszer- 
tion, the beginning of our information on the civilization of South 
Arabia, as derived from inscriptions, is to be moved backward to the 
middle of the second millennium before Christ. This supposition, 
although so far not refuted, is still opposed ly several scholars, Yet 
it is the lasting merit of Glaser’s researches into the archwology of 
South Arabia to have placed the important part Arabia played 
in the history of the ancient Shemitic nations in the proper light by 
means of inseriptions, the Old Testament, cunciform inscriptions, 
and the classics. He did this in his sketch of the History and 
Geography of Arafia (vol. o. Berlin, 1890). Of the first volume, 
treating of the history of Arabia, only the first part has been pub- 
lished, Almost everything that we possess in the line of new and 
important inscriptions, since the acquisition of the so-called Osiander 
Inscriptions in London, and the olten unreliable copies of Halévy in 
Paris, we owe to the four exploring tours of Edward Glaser to Arabia. 
This is especially true of his third tour in 1888, and the fourth tour 
from September 1892 to the spring of 1894, On account of the remark- 
able place where they were found, the numerous, but unfortunately 
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mostly fragmentary, inscriptions copied by Julius Euting at El-Oela, in 
Northern Arabia, in 1854, and afterwards edited by D. H. Miiller, of 
Vienna, must also be mentioned. Their real significance, however, 
was set forth later by Glaser (in his sketch, vol. 1). A part of these 
fragments, like most of the inscribed stones obtained by Glaser on hia 
gecond journey (1885), and afterwards sold to the British Museum, 
belong to the text written in the Minean dialect, which, on account 
of their linguistic character, and probably also the time of their com- 
position, must be regarded as older than the Sabean, and, according 
to Glaser, reach even into the second millennium before Christ.. 
Through another portion of the fragments from which Euting took 
squeezes, we get acquainted with the so-called Lihyanian inscriptions, 
Which present an entirely new style and manner of writing. Their 
language approaches closely the later written dialect of Northern 
Arabia, but:has still the article in the older form Aan- (or Aa-), almost 
identical with the Hebrew. The writing is a variety of the alphabet 
used in Southern Arabia, and the people are the bani Lihydn, also- 
mentioned by the Arahian authors, These lived, as Glaser has cor- 
rectly stated, originally in the east of Arabia, whenee they probably 
also brought their writing: then, between the decline of the Nabntean 
Empire and the appearance of Muhammail, perhaps about a. p. d00- 
400, they founded a little empire in Northwestern Arabia, until finally 
(in the neighborhood of Mecca) they were absorbed by the well- 
known tribe of the Hudhailites. 

Glaser’s third journey —To return to Glaser’s journeys, the third of 
which will be always memorable for his visit to Marib, the old capital 
of the Sabeans, which he pursued in March, 1888, and which lasted 
five weeks. It was reserved for Glaser to get fully acquainted with the- 
famous Sabean metropolis, where he remained for more than a month 
as the guest of the sheriff of Mirib, and whence he brought a rich col- 
lection of about three hundred inscriptions. In the first part of his: 
sketch (vol. 1, Miatery), distributed among the members of the Oriental 
Coneress at Stockholm, but, unfortunately, not yet published, Glaser 
epoke of the most important results of his third journey, and espe- 
cially of his visit to Mirib. This report attracted at that time much 
attention, and I am glad to be able to state here that before the end of 
this year the firet (historical) part of his sketch will be completed, 

Two Sabean Jnscriptions from Marih—_ The most interesting of the num- 
erous texts from Miarib and its nearest surroundings, and at the same 
time the longest of all inscriptions from South Arabia hitherto known, 
are the so-called Sirwih inscription, written at the end of the rule of 
the Sabean priest-kings (about 700 8. c., or perhaps a few centuries. 
earlier), and the two steles referring to the famous dam of MaArib, the 
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second of which contains also new historical dates, and, being dated 
itself, can be regarded as the latest Sabean inscription (a. p. 542). It 
consists of not less than a hundred and thirty-six short lines, and 
informs us of the successfully suppressed revolt againat the Ethiopie 
rule then established in Southern Arabia (since 4. p, 525), and in con- 
nection with this fact of a rupture of the dam just mentioned, which 
was built about a thousand years earlier. The Ethiopie king of whom 
the inscription speaks, Ramhois (or Rambis), was go far not even 
nominally known, although the name of his viceroy, Abraha, who is 
also mentioned in the inscription, was familiar to scholars. Besides, 
we are informed that when peace was concluded with the rebels, the 
two then predominant powers, Rome (Byzantium) and Persia, and 
their North-Arabian vassals, the prince of the Ghassanides, Harith 
(Aretas) bin Gabalat, and the king of Hira (on the Euphrates), al- 
Mundhir (who is mentioned so frequently in the old Arabic poems 
from the time before Muhammad) were represented by ambassadors. 
Like several other post-Christian inscriptions, partly known before 
Glaser’s journeys, this text is dated according to a so-far-unknown era, 
which various scholars had supposed to be the era of the Seleucides. 
The year of this era mentioned in our ineeription is the year 657. The 
researches of Glaser (to whom Iam indebted for the present summary 
of contents) have, however, proved beyond doubt that the era in,ques- 
tion is not that of the Seleucides, but an era commencine with the 
year 115 8. ¢., and which is probably national Sabean. Accordingly, 
this inscription was written in A. p. 542, shortly after the war which 
Byzantium and Persia—or, rather, Ghassan and Hira—had éarried on 
acninst each other (in a. p. 540), 

This inscription, which, from ita Christian opening (“in the power 
of the All-merciful and his Messiah and the Holy Ghost), also has a 
certain significance for church history, throws light upon the last period 
of Sabean history. But the aforesaid Sirwah inscription (about 700 x. o.) 
is of greater importance for Shemitic antiquity. In part, it had already 
been copied by Halévy, but the suspicious Bed’ween had taken his copy 
away from him. (Glaser, however, succeeded in copying the whole 
large inscription of about a thonsand words—indeed, he even managed 
to take a splendid squceze of it. In different passages of his sketch 
(1, 62 £5 11, 89, 166, 245, 285, 294,485, 449,451, 463 £) Glaser refers, in 
a more or less detailed way, io the contents of this highly interesting 
inscription. According to his statements, it was written by the priest- 
king (mukarrih) Kariba-il Watar, son of Dhamar-'ali, who flourished 
shortly before the period rf the “kings” of Baba. His predecessor 
(probably his grandfather, Jada’4l Bayyin) had already carried on a 
successful war against the empire of Ma‘in and that of Kataldn, in 
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consequence of which the king of Katabin became an ally of Saba, 
while Ma‘in collapged into ruins, or, at the most, was limited to its 
former capital, Karna’u. Kariba-il prides himself on having a whole 
number of towns of the Minean empire, among them especially the 
iormer second capital of Ma‘tn, Jathil, surrounded with walls, and 
consecrated to the god Almak-hu of Saba, Several other smaller 
empires—as Harim, Nashan, ete.—are mentioned besides as having 
been humiliated, and the names of the devastated towns, as well as 
the number of the killed and prisoners, are stated, 

The discovery of this inscription, and the stud y of the former Minean 
inscriptions made known by Halévy, ail of which presuppose a large 
Minean kingdom situated in the Gof of South Arabia, with the two 
centres Ma‘in (or, KarnA'a) and Jathil, have caused Glaser to draw a 
conclusion of great historical Importance: namely, that, thongh Era- 
tosthenes (about 250 n. c., quoted by Strabo) still speaks of four great 
nations in South Arabia, the Mineans, Sabeans, Kiitabanians, and 
Hadhramautians, “who are ruled by kings,” the Minean kingdom 
known from inscriptions must ch ronologically be placed before the rise 
of the Sabean power. Glaser's chief renson for this theory was the 
strange absence of mutual mentioning each other, both in the Mincan 
and Sabean ingeriptions. If, notwithstanding this, we should adhere 
to the view that the two empires existed contem porancously, weshould 
have to assume, in addition, that, after the defeat of Main by Saba 
(towards the end of the period of the pricst-kings of Sala), Ma‘in suc- 
ceeded once more in effecting a consolidation—a process which nat- 
urally could not have taken place without a thorough humiliation of 
the Sabean rival empire. But neither the Sabean nor the Minean 
inscriptions, although we now possess a considerable number of both, 
indicate anything of such an event. Consequently we shall have to 
abide by Glaser’s theory, which I, for my part, consider one of the 
most fortunate historical hypotheses, This theory is of the greatest 
historical range, inasmuch as from it it follows that, as the most flour- 
ishing period of the Minean empire, we must consider the centuries 
preceding and following 1000 n. c., in a round number about. 1200 to 
700 8. ¢., or, perhaps more correctly, about 1400 (or 1500) to 300 n. ©. 
By this assumption the civilization of Southern Arabia was contem- 
porary with the Old Assyrian and the Middle Babylonian, as well as 
with the Egyptian of the New Empire. This is at present the less 
remarkable, as it became evident (see forward, p. 116) that there existed, 
is early a3 about 2000 k. ¢., a civilization in Arabia which must have 
been very similar to that familiar to us in South Arabia, and of which, 
in all probability, this latter was only a younger branch. 

The Land of Ophir.—In the second, the geographical, part of the 
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sketch, which was written and published in the interval between his 
third and fourth journeys, Glaser established a number of new facts 
of historic biblical nature which are not directly connected with his 
inscriptions. The most important of them, involving an entirely new 
conception of the significance of Arabia for Shemitic antiquity, and 
radically transforming our old ideas of the Arabian peninsula, may 
be briefly stated here, First of all, there is to be pointed out what 
appears to me the final location of the famous gold-land Ophir, which 
according to Glaser, is situated nowhere else than in the east of 
Arabia, and comprised the coast of the present Bahrem and its back 
land, the country of Yemima. In order to reach it, Hiram’s or 
Solomon's ships had to sail from Elat around the whole of Arabia, 
stopping, in all probability, still at a number of ports important for 
the trade with India. This explains the long duration of the whole 
voyage, which, back and forth, lasted three years. (laser proves his 
theory, among other reasons, by referring to the numerous fold-mines 
in Yemfma, which, in fact, are known to have still existed in the 
ninth century before Christ, and reminding us of the riches of gold in 
the same region (the ancient Milukha) at the time of Gudea, about 
98005, c. Besides, he recalls the fact that the opposite coast of Elam 
(the later Persian shore) was in ancient times called Apir—a name 
identical with the Hebrew Ophir, and in later times transferred, as he 
thinks, to the coast of East Arabia, which at certain periods was under 
Elamitic influence (ef AJA, Xt. pp. 76, 77). 

Gilager's fourth journey. now turn to the results of his fourth jour- 
ney (September, 1892, to spring of 1514), so far as they have been pub- 
lished. This last time also Glaser brought back a collection of original 
monuments equal in value to those of his former journeys (at present 
in the museums of Berlin and London). It has been sold meanwhile 
to Vienna, where it forms a treasure of the Court Museum. By far the 
most important result obtained by Glaser’s last journey is the num- 
erous squeezes of larger inscriptions, taken from original monuments 
which could never be removed, and partly from districts never reached 
before by uny European. For scientific purposes they have the same 
value as the originals, and it is only to be hoped that some scientific 
institute or museum may soon undertake their publication, and com- 
pensate financially, to some extent, the intrepid traveler who, for the 
attainment of his high aim, sacrified health, energy, and a large 
amount of money. 

Among these squeezes there are especially two groups of inscriptions 
which deserve our attention, For the first time we have the authentic 
text of the larger inscriptions of the Minean kings from the Gof (Ma‘in 
and Barikish), which only now can be fully utilized for science, as 
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Halévy's copies were mostly insufficient and incomplete, Secondly, 
we now possess about a hundred texts of on entirel y new, and so far 
unknown, species of inscriptions ; hamely, Kataldinian royal inserip- 
tions, written in the Minean dialect. They: are of the greatest impor- 
tance for completing the pieture which we can draw of the history and 


civilization of South Arabia. In the first volume of his sketch, shortly 


to he published, Glaser will draw the historica] results from all the 
new material which we owe to his efforts. 

ARABIA AND PHCENICIA UNDER BaSyLONian INFLUENCE.—It had heen supposed 
for a long time, that the countries Mayan and Milukh, often men- 
tioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, were to be looked for in Arabia, 
In the second (the geographical part) of his sketch Glaser hos 
proved beyond doubt that Magan is that part of Arabia bound- 
ing Babylonia (on the Persian Galt), and that Milukh represents 
Northwest Arabia (to the peninsula of Sinai, but net including it). 
These two dominions, including the whole northern part of Arabia, 
have always been, even in remote antiquity, in close connection with 
Babylonia—a fret clearly brought out by the inscriptions found hy 
De Sarzec in Tello. Even the ancient king of Sirgulla, Ur-Ghanna [or 
Ur-Nind] prides himself in having brought from Magan all kinds of 
Cishboni trees; namely, palm-trees, These are the same trees called, 
later on, musukkan, and, by way of Babylonian popular etymology, 
also miz-Magan (* tree of Magan"). Yea, king Narim-Sin of Agadi, 
who probably lived not long after UrGhanna, and had led an expedi- 
tion against Magan, brought, among other things, a beautiful vase of 
ilabaster as booty. A still more im portant part Magan and Milukh 
played at the time of the renowned priest-king, Gudea of Sirgulla [or 
Sirpurla], As Magan was the principal place whence Gudea brought 
the diorite (vsié stone) which he used for his statues, it is also men- 
tioned with Milukh, Gubi, and Nituk (Thlmun, in the Persian Gulf ) 
as producing different kinds of hard wood used for ship-building, 
while Milukh was especially noted for its usaf wood and its gold-dust. 
The latter was also obtained from the Khakhum Mountains; namely, 
Khaikh, southeast from Medina. As the Babylonians designated 
Magan also as the Copper Mountains, and, as the country neigh boring 
Magan is Mash, which plays such an important part in the “ Nimrod 
Epic,” and forms the high plateau of Central Arabia, the assertion 
that the Copper Mountains of Kimash (“land of Mash”) are identical 
with the Mash Mountains seems not too boli. The entrance gate to 
this dark and dreary mountain region, which Nimrod had to pass 
in order to reach the “ Isle of the Blessed," the abode of his ancestor 
Noah, was guarded by the fabulous scorpion men. “The Gate of his 
Ancestor ” (Abul-abi-shu) was the name given to these mountains by the 
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Babylonians. They have this name even in the inscriptions of Gudea 
(Sumerian, Ko-gel-adda). According to the cuneiform inscriptions, 
Milukh was also famously known for its precious stones, especially 
the admdu stone, or the shoham of the Bible. Altogether, the parallelism 
of Milukh and Havilah, as already pointed out by Glaser, seems atrik- 
ing. Milukh with its products of gold-dust, sdmdu stones, and wali 
wood, and Havilah with ite gold, shohom stones, and bedolakh, 

From all this it follows that since ancient times East and West 
Arabia, as far south as the Tropic of Cancer, and the Westland, Martu, 
which bounded Milukh on the north, were under the influence of 
Babylonian civilization. The mountains of Martu, called Tidanum, 
whence Gudea got his alabaster (shir-gal), are doubtless identical with 
the Dedan of the Bible and of the Minean inscriptions, and were 
situated east of Edom and in the eastern part of the Jordan region. 

Anagian DYNASTY RULING Basyona.—Five hundred years later, about 
9000 p, c., we find in Babylonian history a remarkable fact, qual- 
ified to cast a new light on Shemitic history. While, in South Baby- 
lonia, first a Shemitic, then an Elamite, dynasty ruled (at Larsa), 
which also claimed the supremacy over North Babylonia, Arabian 
princes hud sneceeded in gaining firm foothold in the city of Babel, 
Finally they united the whole Babylonia, and brought tt under their 
sceptre, until they were overthrown after three hundred years—most 
likely by the Elamite-Kassite king Gandas. This represents the well- 
known first Babylonian dynasty, which was at its height under the 
renowned king Khammurabi, and whose last king but one was 
Ammi-azaduga, As several of the eleven names had a good Babylonian 
sound, especially that of the fourth king, Apil-Sin, and that of the 
filth, Sin-muballit, nobody! had so far ever doubted the Babylonian 
orizin of this dynasty, until, some years ago, the well-known English 
Assyriologist Sayee pointed out the identity of the name of the Inst 
king but one, Ammi-zaduga, and that of the South Arabic (Minean) 
name Ammi-sadug, whose second element, cadug, belongs to a root 
which is not found in Assyria. Sayce (Hecords of the Past, new 
series, vol. 111, 1890), Preface, pp. x ff.) besides pointed out the fact 
that the bilingual list of kings (Rawlinson’s Jnecriptions, vol. 1, 
pl. 54) translates the name Khammu-rabi by Kimta-rapashtu (" Ex- 
tended Family’), and the name Ammi-zaduga by Kimtu-kittu (“Just 
Family "),—thus thammu as well as ammi by “family.” Sayce adds, 
aa his opinion: “It is more probable that in both instances it is really 
the name of god,” referring to such names of the Old Testament as 

1 As early as 1888 the French scholar Poasow claimed Ambion (or Armmenn) 


origin for this dynasty (comp. Journal Asiatigue, vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 3-47).— 
Eorron of SST. 
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Ammi-el, Jerob“am ("‘Am fighta;” comp. “Jisra-el”), and the 
KRedrwo, Arabic name of the king Ammuo-ladin. Although the lit of 
the eleven kings of this first dynasty, from Number UT to Number XJ, 
has the addition “son of the preceding,” Sayce concludes that the 
first five kings must have been of national Babylonian descent, but 
that from Khammu-rabi “nomad Semites on the trontiers of Chaldea” 
had seized the dominion. 

Names of this Dynasty Aralie—Not only the kings beginning with 
Khammu-rabi, but the whole first dynasty, are of Arabian and not of 
Canaanite origin. In the firsttwo names, Shomu-abi (“Shem is my 
father ”) and Sumula-ilu (“Is Shem not god? ”), we observe the same 
circumscription of the name of god so frequent in the inseriptions of 
South Arabia. For example, in the name Sim-ht-rijimi (“ His name 
is my glory), Sim-hi-ali (* His name is sublime”), Jada‘-sim-hi 
(“ He knows his name,” name of a god of Harim, comp. the Hebrew 
Shem-jada*, Num. 26: 32, and first of all Shemf-el, “ His name is God,” 
Samuel). The name of the patriarch Shem is most likely also only an 
abbreviation of a proper name, composed with Shem—god. The third 
name, Zabium, is Arabic, evident by the closing m, the so-called mima- 
tion, and, in fact, occurs in inscriptions from South Arabia (for exam- 
ple, British Museum, 25, 6), as well as in the lists of the genealogists 
of North Arabia ; the significance is “ warrior.” In regard to the sixth 
name, Khammu-rabi, there exists a whole series of equally formed 
names of contemporaries, as Samas-rabi, Sin-rabi, Ramiunian-rabi, ete. 
Either these names sienify “Samas, Sin, Rammian,” ete., “is my lord,” 
or... “is great,” or “multiplied.” In both cases, the mode of 
expression is Arabic, as the name Jarbi-ilu (the Babylonians would 
say Irbi-ilu), a name of the same epoch, proves. That the Babylon- 
ians themselves considered this element ra/i to be of foreign origin, 
proves their translation of the name Khammu-rabi by Kimturapashtu, 
Still more interesting is even the first element Khammu, which, 
according to the analogy of the other names composed with refi, must 
be regarded as the name of a god. Already the existence of an ancient 
Shemitie god ‘Am (with ajin, Babylonian pronunciation Khammu) has 
been quite correctly inferred by Sayce. To settle this question abso- 
lutely, Glaser informa us that, according to his newly discovered Kata- 
banian inscriptions, written in the Minean dialect, the principal god 
was called ‘Amm, in consequence of which the Katabanians were called 
*“ children of ‘Amm™ (walad Amm) by the Sabeans. The signification 
of ‘Am, the name of this god, is uncle. To the ancient Shemites, god 
was their father (a/v), uncle (ammu and cdl), and their cousin or 
beloved one (didu), in one person, Thus the other names with ‘ammi 
(“my unele”),—for example, in Hebrew, ‘Ammi-ef (“my uncle is 


= 
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fod ”),—which, however, also originate from the ancient Mineans in 
Arabia, where they were understood and preserved the longest. 

Here belong the names of the ninth and tenth kings, Ammi-satana 
and Ammi-zaduga. We must not be surprised that (according to the 
analogy of Khammuin Khammiu-rabi) we do not meet with Khammi, 
even in these names. The Babylonians rendered the West Shemitie 
ain either by kh or by a spiritus lewis (or, alepic) only. Thus we find 
in a contract tablet one anc the same name. ‘Abdi-ilu, written in the 
beginning Ab-di-lu, and farther on, Kha-ab-di-ilu (Pinches, “ Collec- 
tion of Sir Henry Peek,” No. 13, time of king Zabium), 

The seventh name, that of the son of Khammu-rabi, is Samsu-ilu-na; 
namely, “Samas is our deity.” In Babylonian, this name would be 
Samsu-ilu-ni (as, for instance, Samas-abu-ni, “ Samas is our father se) 
in Canaanite it would be Samsu-ilenu. Only the Arabs would say 
ilw-ne for “ our god.” The names of the last three kings (Ammi-satann, 
Ammi-zaduga, and therewith also Sameu-satana) having already been 
examined, there still remains the name of the eighth king Abishu, or 
Tbishu. The complete writing of it is Abishu’a (A-bi-i-shu-"u-a), 
(British Museum, 80, 11-12, 185, Winckler, Alforientatiache Furechun- 
gen). This name, it is true, is also met with among the Hebrews ag 
Abi-shu'a (great-grandson of Aharon), but in regard to its formation 
it can only be understood as Arabic where in the inscriptions it is 
rendered as Abf-jathu’a. The Arabian prince whose likeness we have 
in the well-known representation of a tomb of the twelfth d ynasty, is 
also called Ibsha’, or Absha', The thirty-seven richly dressed ‘Amu 
(namely, worshipers of ‘Am) who accompanied him, offer eve-paint or 
meésdem, also a special product of Arabia (ithmid, stifium)., Later, at 
the time of Assurbanipal, we meet with the same name once more, 
being that of a prince of the Kedarenes, but, in the more Aramaic 
pronunciation, Abijati’. 

Arabic Nemes of Private Pereons—Not only are the names of the 
kings of the first Babylonian dynasty purely Arabic, but we also find, 
a3 it is natural to expect, in the contract tablets dating from that 
period, a whole series of names of private persons of pure Arabic origin. 
Such names as Ya’zar-ilu, Natunum Samasriyimi, J arbi-ilu, Jakbar-ilu, 
Jakhziru, Makhnihi-ilu, Makhnizu, Jamlik-ilo, Jodikhum (ser), ete., 
are recognized at first sight as pure Arabic, and not Babylonian for- 
mutions. We have to deal with the irrefutable fact that the most 
renowned dynasty of the Babylonians, the kings under whose rule 
Abraham lived (for Amraphel is Ammu-rapalt, as the Babylonians 
remodeled the originally Arabic name Khammu-rabi), were of pure 
Arabian descent. This makes it comprehensible that old Babylonian 
words (probably already before Khammu-rabi’s time) are to be 
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traced to the Arabic; as, for instance, aattuéku (sacrificial offering), 
Sumerian ga-duy to the Arabic eadagal. But, on the other side, it 
becomes clear whence in the very oldest Arabic idiom, that of the 
Mineans, whose empire flourished, according to Glaser, before that of 
Subeans, certain radical linguistic influences originated. They can 
be traced only to Babylonia. To Babylonian influence must be 
referred the fact that among their gods the Mineans algo have ‘Athtar 
and Sin, deities of pure Babylonian origin; and that they reckon accord- 
ing to eponyms. Their alphabet, an older sister of the Phoenician, 
was probably also formed according to Babylonian models. 

Conelusions.—Considering these ficts, the macnificent researches and 
discoveries of inscriptions by Edward Glaser in South Arabia are pre- 
sented in an entirely new light, and enter into the foreground of our 
interest for biblical and Oriental antiquity. Although at present we 
cannot state whether as early as the time of Khamimu-rabi a Minean 
empire existed, and from which part of Arabia its dynasty came, 
nevertheless, from a study of the proper names we can draw the result 
that, even at that period, an Arabian civilization existed equal to the 
Mineo-Sabean, The fact also that Khammu-ral and his successors 
were ot the same time kings of the West-land, deserves our attention. 
Through Glaser again we know that the Mineans had extensive com- 
mercial intercourse with Ghaza and Edom (Dedan), and Dedan 
(Tidanum) the old Babylonians considered a part of Martu. The 
unlucky expedition of Kedor-laomer (at the time of Khammu-rabi, 
who himself was a vassal of the Elamite King) was directed to the 
district of the Dead Sea, and to Elat—that is, the territory of the 
Dedanites. Magan (the old name for Eastern Arabiaj—a country 
which gave to ancient Babylonia a whole dynasty, attendel with so 
many other things; and which itself vice versa was influenced from 
there for millenniums—deserves our whole interest, even in its late, 
development. 

Effect of Arahian Inacriptiona on Modern Deatructive Criticiam.—lt is my 
conviction that Arabia itself will furnish us the direct proofs that the 
modern destructive criticism of the Pentateuch is absolutely erroneous. 
The age of the Minean inscriptions runs parallel with that of the 


so-called code of the priests. If the former are as old as Glaser 


believes them to be, and the Arabian civilization, as I have here 
proved, already existed at the time of Abraham, then the laws of the 
priests of Israel are also very ancient. The best proofs for the histor- 
ical accuracy of the Old Testament traditions come more and more 
from without, from the inscriptions of the surrounding nations. For 
this very reason every sum of money spent for Shemitic epigraphy is 
well invested whether spent for Assyro-Babylonian excavations, as 
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they are at present so vigorously and successtully carried on by the 
Babylonian Exploration Fund of the University of Pennsylvania, or 
for the purchase of squeezes of Minean, Katabanian, and Sabean 
inscriptions, 

PROPOSED CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM ARABICARUM—M. Max van 
Berchem, of Geneva, haz for some time been endeavouring to awaken 
the scientific world to the urgent necessity of compiling a corpus of 
Arabic inseriptions, as complete and as clahorate as the Corpus Inserip- 
Hionum Semiticarum which is in process of publication. We believe 
that M. Barbier de Meynard and M, Maspero have brought the subject 
before the Académie des Inscriptions. Meanwhile, until the Corpus qin 
be definitely begun, M. van Berchem is doing his best to gather 
materials. He hag already collected a large number of unpublished 
inscriptions in Egypt and Syria, and he now publishes as a first instal- 
ment the results of his researches at Cairo : Matériaux pour tn Corpus 
fnscriptionum Arabicarum. Premidre Partie, Kqypte; Fasc. 1., Le Caire 
(Paris, Leroux).—Atheneum, Aug. 17,"95, 


SYRIA. 

INSCRIPTIONS FROM NORTH SYRIA At the sitting of the AUREL of 
Dec. 15, 05, M. Barbier de Meynard communicated extracts from the 
report of M. Max Vaw Bercuen, of Geneva, on the epigraphic ex plora- 
tion in North Syria made by him in 1895. With the texts which 
he had previously collected, M. Van Berchem possesses at present 
nearly 1,500 inscriptions, for the most part historical, while the rest, 
without having a direct connection with history, make known the 
complicated machinery of the government under the various d yhasties 
which have contended for the soil of Syria, Many of these inserip- 
tions are actes de fondation, as interesting for the understanding of the 
Mussulman law (on the technology of which it throws light) as for the 
political geography of the country, thanks to the mention of a laree 
number of market-towns and domains, the revenue of which was taken 
for the support of public edifices.—RA, Feb., "96, 

PHCENICIAN INSCRIPTIONS,—At a sitting of ATRL: M. Cuermowt- 
Gaxxeau (Sep. 20) announced the discovery, in Syria, of a Phanician 
inscription of five or six lines, in which is mentioned the King of 
Assyria ; it appears to date from the v1 cent. 2. c. 

THE HITTITES.—M. Hitpreent, in his Assyriaeca, takes up the study 
of the plaque from Tarkondemos. He places it towards 1250 p. C:, 
and reads Mefan as the name of the country ; perhaps identical with 
Milani, the Aram-Nuharaim of the Bible. 

The basrelief of Arslan-Tépé, now at Malatia, which Mr. Hogarth hag 
published, represents a prince on a biga shooting an arrow at a-lion. 
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It is a very interesting specimen of Hittite art, surmounted by a well- 
preserved inscription (Recueil de Trovaur, 1845, p. 25)—RA, Feb., "96. 

DR. BLISS' EXPEDITION TO MOAB AND GILEAD IN MARGH, 1895.—Dr. 
Bliss reports his journey with illustrations in the PEF (1895, pp. 20¢- 
235, 371-2), In this expedition Dr, Bliss examined Madeba, Kerak, 
Mashetta, and other places beyond the Dead Sea. Among other dis- 
coveries in this region, is that of a previously unknown Roman fort 
and a walled town with towers and gates, like those of Mashetta., 

ALEPPO=BEROIA,— At the Nov. & sitting of the A/BL, M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau presented the summary report of M, Barraremy, 
dragoman of the French consulate at Aleppo, upon the investigations 
undertaken by him in September, 1804, in the region north of Aleppo, 
M. Barthélemy explored the ruins of Tell Arfid, Aziz, Killis, Qotiros 
and other ancient localities in this littl-known region. He had taken 
photographs of them, which accompanied his narration, and among 
these M, Clermont-Ganneau signalized three views of Qoiroa, the Qal'a 
and the village of "Aziz, which lfes spread out at the foot of a remark- 
able tell, certainly ancient, where fruitful excavations might be under- 
taken; two views of the ancient monument known in Kurdish tradition 
under the name of Heuru-Peyghamber, the * prophet Heuru™ (a name 
which recalls that of Uriah the Hittite, the genernl of David, the unfor- 
tunate husband of Bothsheba). The report contained interesting 
details with regaril to this ancient legend, derived from Arab authors. 
M. Barthélemy had collecterl during his expedition several Greek 
Inscriptions of no great interest, and four Palmyrene sepulehral inserip- 
tions, apparently originating from Palmyra itself. He had discovered 
besides, at Aleppo, two new Hittite inscriptions, and he sent a certain 
number of antique objects which will be submitted) to the examina- 
tion of competent archwologists AA, FPeb., ‘6, 

NERAB.—TWO SCULPTURED ARAMAIC STELAI.— M. (CLEnmont-Gan- 
NEAT presented to the AJL (sitting of March 14, 96) two stelai from 
Nerah, acquired by him in behalf of the Commission of the Corpus 
macripiionum seniticarin and destined for the Museum of the Louvre. 
These two monuments are of the highest value for oriental archmology 
and at the same time two precious pages for Shemitie epigraphy, They 
come from the immediate vicinity of Aleppo, from a little Arah city 
which still preserves the ancient name of the locality, Neral, which has 

already appeared on the list of the conquest of Thothmes IIT in Syria. 
- Both of these massive stelai, cut ina hard and black stone, bear sculp- 
tures in basrelief accompanied by long inscriptions in the old alphabet 
employed on the stele of Mesa and the monuments of Sindjirli. The 
languave is Aramaic, but an Aramaic full of archaic forms of the 
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gteatest interest for the history of the evolution of the Shemitic lan- 
fuages.— FAC, 1806, No. 12. 

DJERACH (near). —GREEK INSCRIPTION OF AN ANCIENT LAW.—At 
the sitting of the AJBL of May 10, 95, M. Clermont-Ganneau pre= 
sented, on behalf of M. Jeas Faran, of Tyr, a long Greek inscription 
brought from Syria and offered by him to the Greek government, as 
well as various other antiquities which he has also presented to the 
Louvre (a great head of a roaring lion, in hard limestone, coming 
from an ancient fountain; 1 terracotta lamp in the shape of a goat 
standing on its hind legs; a small bust of a warrior in terracotta, and 
various objects in terracotta and in lead), This inscription, coming 
from the neighborhood of Djerach, is a fragment of an ancient law or 
of an administrative decision, intended to protect the vineyards against 
marauding and depredations, The various deeda of dereliction are 
defined and progressive fines are apportioned according to their 
gravity. M. Clermont-Ganneau signalizes in this connection the testi- 
mony of ancient authors and of the old Arab geographers, which 
shows how extensive the culture of the vine had become in this trans- 
jordanic region — RA, Aug., 4, i 

THE HAURAA.—The Rev. W. Ewrxe publishes in the PEF (1895, 
pp. 41-67, 151-184, 265-294, 346-268) an account of a journey in the 
Hauran made in 1892, together with facsimiles of 186 Greek and other 
inscriptions, etc., collected by him during the journey. 

GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM THE HAURAN.—AL the Oct. 18 sitting of 
the AJBL, M, Glermont-Ganneau interpreted a Greek lueeription from 
the Hauran which up to this time hag been badly read and misun- 
derstood. He shows that it is a dedication made to a Jupiter named 
Saphatonian, that is to say of the land of SapAatt, which still preserves 
its ancient name under the form of Safa, whence this inscription 
comes —AA, Dec., 05, p. a74, 

HOMS.—M. Patazzi reports with regard to the excavations being 
carried on in this place by M. Gautier (of Lyons). M. Gautier has 
found “ hatchets, bracelets, awls, lance-heads, styles, spatulas, fibulas, 
bronze javelin, pottery of various epochs, Roman lamps, an alabaster 
crescent, sling-stones, rock crystal, cut flints, an Egyptian scarab: and, 
finally, skulls, which at the request of M. Gautier, have been sent by 
the Museum of Constantinople to Dr. Hamy.'—S, R in RA, Feb. "96. 

SINDJIRLI.—The Museum of Berlin has recently exhibited some 
new basreliefs brought from Sindjirli. M. Sachau has communicated 
to the Academy of Berlin (Feb. 14, 1895) the Aramaic inscriptions 
engraved on the image of king Barrekth, son of Panamma (¢. 720 p.c.), 
One of the inscriptions mentions the god Baal-Harran. 

According to M. Hankvy,a cylinder published by Pire Scheil ag 
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Aramaic bears, in reality, an inscription in the Hittite dialect of Sind- 
juli. The text has the appearance of being related to the Biblical 
Psalms and is thus translated; “The Most High has destroyed the 
Kings ” (AS, 1595, p. 155),—S. BR. in RA, Feb., "96, 


PALESTINE. 

JERUSALEM.—EXCAVATIONS OF 1895—The excavations of 1805 
were mainly confined to the tracing of the line of ancient wall south 
of the present city wall. In 184, were exposed the remains of an 
ancient tower close to the southeastern side of the Protestant burial- 
ground, and a number of other towers were discovered in the line of 
the wall, whilst the wall itself was traced as far as the northwestern 
boundary of the Jewish cemetery. A gateway was discovered in this 
wall about 150 feet southeast of the first-nomed tower, with a paved 
road leading up from it in a northeasterly direction. 

On recommencing work in the spring of 1595, Dr. Bliss, following 
the work on the southeastern side of the Jewish cemetery down toward 
the valley, discovered another gateway. Sir Charles Wilson writes: 
“The wall certainly enclosed Siloam, and the wall and gateway are 
exactly in the position in which we should expect to find the wall 

and gateway of Eudocia (who was at Jerusalem between 438-454), 
_and the character of the masonry seems to indicate that both had been 
largely built. with stones from older buildings. Other details equally 
point to a date not earlier than the filth century.”"—PEF, 1805, p. S74. 

Herr Vow Scuick reports (PEF, 1596, p. 50) the discovery (in the 
ingle outside the present city wall west of the Damascus gate) a postern 
8 feet wide and 54 to 6 feet high lending to a flight of steps going | 
down to the foot of the wall, or rather of the rock scarp. By this 
postern one was able to go outside the town, though it was not a 
regular cuteway. 

MAJOR CONDOR'S NOTES ON DR. BLISS’ DISCOVERIES (PEF, 1805, p. 
330) —" There appears to me no doubt that the line of wall and scarp 
diseovered is that of the ancient Jewish wall of Nehemiah and of 
Herod. ... As regards the masonry, two periods seem now to be 
clearly indicated; (1) the rubble and rough masonry on the rock; 
(2) the hewn masonry of three kinds—smooth, drafted with smooth 
face, and dratted with bosses. The conclusions to which I think we 
shall finally be forced to adhere are; , (1) that the rocky scarp 1s that 
ofthe Hebrew kings; (2) that the rough masonry may represent the 
work of Nehemiah ; (3) that the Byzantine wall is that of the Empress 
Eudocea, about 450 8. co. As regards the gate found by Dr, Bliss, and 
which appears to be the Gate of the Essenes and the Dung Gate of 
Nehemiah in Bethso, three lintels are determined, of which the lowest 
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belongs to the period of the roush masonry, the second is direetly 
superimposed, and the third is separated by a thickness of rubble, 
and belongs to the period of hewn masonry. The topmost lintel seems 
to belong to the Byzantine wall, the paved street to the older period.” 
DISCOVERY OF A BYZANTINE GHURCH ON THE MOUNT OF OLIVES,— 
In the PEF (1895, pp. 99-106) Dr, Bliss gives a full description (with 
ground-plan) of his excavation of this church, which had a nave and 
side aisles and a semicireular apse. On the north side of the apse is 
achamber paved with patterned mosaic, which Dr. Bliss thinks served 
asa sacristy. On the pavement was a mosaic inscription in Greek: 
“For the repose of the Presbyter Eusebios, the Deacon Theodasios, 
and the Anchorites Eugenios, Elpidios, Euphratas, Agathonikos” 
(pub’d PEF, 1895, p. 86). The north aisle (the only one preserved) 
is paved with a patterned mosaic with a border. These two mosuics 
are in perfect preservation, and are composed of small cubes of red, 
black, and white stone. The apse pavement is laid in geometric 
forms of red, yellow, preen, and white marble. In the centre of the 
apse-circle, under the place for the high altar, was found a marble box 
which is thought to be the reliquary of the saint tu whom the church 
was dedicated. The dimensions of the church are given as about 72 
feet long by 43 feet wide. Dr. Bliss concludes “ from the form of the 
church, the character of the letters in the inscription, the manner of 
mosaic, and the material of the walls,” that it was “a conventual 
establishment of early Byzantine times, perhaps the fifth or sixth 
century.” Previous to Dr, Bliss’ excavation Herr Schick bad reported 
CPEF, 1895, pp, 32 ff) the discovery (made while digging for found- 
ations for new houses) of ciaterns, and of several chambers which 
must have formed part of the conventual establishment: some of the 
rooms had mossic floors formed of small cubes of white stone. 
CALILEE.—for more than two years the Turkish Government has 
placed no obstacle to the excavations on ancient sites carried on hy 
native explorers, which extended not only over the district between 
the seashore and the Jordan, but also over Jolin and ‘Ajlun. Their 
operntions extended especially along the brow of Mount Carmel 
between Haifa und Caesarea, which is honeycombed with ancient rock- 
cut tombs. Excavations were made on a large scale, and the tombs 
yielded ancient glass-ware, earthenware lamps and tear-bottles, jars, 
Roman and medieval coins, bracelets, ete. A regular trade with 
European and native antiquarians was established. At length, the 
local governors have been instructed to entirely stop these excavations. 
The plan of the tombs opened was very similar: an entrance with 
semicircular top (2) to 3 feet high and 1% to 2 feet wide) led to » room 
10 to 15 feet square and 6 feet high, with Joculi and kokim cut in the 
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three walls Amongst the 54 tombs opened on the site of Ten'ameh 
(near Tell es Samet) the greater number contained but two /oewli under 
arcoaoia in each wall; others only one, and some threes. ScHUMACHER 
In PEF, 1895, p. 110, | 


PHILISTIA. 

CAZA (nean).—A SHRINE OF THE EGYPTIAN MUT—Sayce's Aligher 
Criticism and the Verdict af the Monumenta (p. 294) gives an account of 
the discovery (in 1892) of some traces of the worship of the Egyptian 
mother-goddess Mut. The natives then discovered several objects, 
among which were alabaster vases bearing the names of Amenophis 
III and Teie, and another object with an inecription showing that 
it belonged to a temple of the goddess Mut, and that this temple had 
been erected by Amenophis I], grandfather of Amenophis IL. This 
discovery indicates that near Gaza there was, in the time of the xvi 
dynasty, a shrine of the great Egyptian mother-goddess, and suggests 
that the slicht traces of the worship of Maut or Mut hitherto known in 
Palestine and in Phoenicia may be but survivals of the worship of the 
Egyptian goddess on Syrian soil from the early time when she became 
naturalized there under the Egyptian domination. The El-Amarna 
tablets show that at that time Philistia, Phoenicia, and Palestine 
were practically one.—Dr. G. A. Barros, in Hefratca, x, p. 200. 


ASIA MINOR. 

EXCAVATIONS,—Numerous permits to excavate have been accorded 
by the Turkish government. Fuad Pacha is to excavate in the neigh- 
borhood of Kinazomenat; MW Benndorf has olytained, for the Austrian 
government, the excavation of Eraesos, which has for its object the 
discovery of the altar of Praxiteles; the French Embassy have had 
conceded to them Dinyma, where MA, Haussouillier and Pontremali will 
conduct the excavations; the Museum of Berlin will operate at Priexe 
and at Mineros; MW. Aomsay has announced his intention to work near 
Koxtea in 1886, The excavations at Stxmirnsr continue without ite 
being known exactly what is to be discovered there.—S. KE. in RA, 
Dee., "D5, 

THE CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS OF ASIA MINOR.—M. Fraxz Comont 
(in MAH, Oct. 1895) publishes a paper on Greek Christian inscrip- 
tions. He says: “I do not know if there exists at the present time a 
category of epigraphic texts as badly known as the Christian inscrip- 
tions of the east. While the Latin monuments of the same kind have 
been for the most part carefully published in the Corpus of Berlin or 
brought together in a number of special collections, volume iv of the 
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old work of Boeckh has remained almost our only guide in a similar 
study of the Hellenic world. Every one will acknowledge that these 
Greek inscriptions deserve to be better known: for, outside of their 
profane interest, they may render prent service to ecclesiastical history. 
(1) They give to hagiography information more precise and more 
authentic than that furnished by the Acte Suactorum; (2) they com- 
plete-and correct the lists of bishops which Lequien formerly drew up 
with admirable care in his Oriens Christianus; (4) they vive valuable 
indications with regard to the titles, hierarchy, power and riches of 
the clergy ; (4) they give traces of all the great events that have moved 
the church, persecutions ; (5) defeat of paganism; (6) struggle against 
heresies. (7) But their importance is above all considerable for the 
study of primitive Christian society, because they make up in a cer- 
tain measure for the insufficiencies of manuscript sources. They show 
us the inward sentiments, they throw lizht on the daily engrossing 
thoughts, they reveal even the auperstitions of the early faithful: and 
we may judge how completely their state of mind is still misunder- 
stood, by the strangeness of certain hypotheses to which the discovery 
of the remarkable epitaph of an old Phrygian saint has piven rise, 

“ These indications will be sufficient toshow how useful would be a 
new collection of Greck Christian inseriptions. Having been obliged 
to suspend my larger work on the texts of Asia Minor, or rather, of 
the dioceses of Asia and of Pontus, I have thought that even a provis- 
ionary inventory of the riches we possess would render some service 
both to travelling students and to scholars, 

“Tt has been difficult to determine exactly what monumeuts to ad mit, 
for it is not always easy to know if an inscription is Christinn or not. 
Some of the most ancient and therefore the most interesting are pre- 
cisely those most difficult to distinguish from their pagan congeners. 
Many of the criteria which elsewhere would help one to distinguish 
Christian inscriptions most surely, are entirely lacking in Asia Minor. 
The general custom in the West, contrary to that of the pagana, of 
indicating on the sepulchres the day of the burial is almost unknown 
in the Eastern provinces. The iy@vs, the anchor, the dove, all those 
symbols so characteristic and so frequent on the epitaphs of the cata- 
combs, are completely lacking here, The cross itself and the mono- 
gram of Christ appear but rarely; no undoubted example can be cited 
before the Iv cent. Nevertheless, if these signs fail us, we find in Asia 
Minor special formulas going back toa high antiquity which take the 
place of those indications which are lacking, On some monuments, 
very rare but extremely curious, we see families openly proclaiming 
themselves Christians. But the Christian origin of the most ancient 
monuments manifests itself, in general, in a legs bold manner. They 
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prefer to have recourse to expressions more vague, understood only by 
the initiated. 

“The inseriptions are classified by provinces and by cities, following 
the administrative and ecclesiastical division of the empire, just as it 
had existed almost without change from the rv to the rx cent.; but the 
reography of certain regions of Asia Minor is still so imperfectly known 
that many of the attributions must be only provisionary and subject 
to revision.” . 

M. Cumont then gives a geovraphically classified list of 468 Greek 
Christian Inscriptions from various publications; he comments on 51 
of theae inscriptions; makes a chronological index of the dated inserip- 
tions (from anterior to 216 to 1460); besides giving other classiticntions, 
Let us hope that M. Cument will soon be able to complete his larger 
work on the texts of Asia Minor, os his claims for its usefulness are 
certainly valid. 

BITHYNIA.—A large sarcophagus with an inscription, from the 
village of Exioglou near Nikomedeta, has been reported by M. Vasi- 
lindis (BCH, 1594, p, 537). 

BRANCHIDAI.—EXCAVATION AT THE TEMPLE OF APOLLON DIDY- 
MEUS.—At a sitting of the AJAL (of March 14, 86), M. B. Hais- 
SOULLIER gave an account of the excavations which be undertook last 
year (with a mission from the government) on the site of the temple 
of Apollon Didymeus, not far from Miletos. The first excavations of 
the Didymaion go back to 1873 and were directed by MM. Rayet and 
Thomas. M. Hanseoulher accompanied by M. Pontremoli, architect, 
began to disengage the long north side of the temple on the side of 
the Sacred Way. Heexhibited photographs of the excavations (steps 
of the temple, bases of the columns, constructions before the temple, 
fragments of sculptures). AIl the pieces of seulpture and the archi- 
tectonic fragments are archaic and give good hope for the campaign 
which is about to commence in April, 1805, the campaign of 1895 
having been but one of preparation.—AC, 1806, No. 12. 

EPHESOS.— [hie first excavations of M. Benndorf at Ephesos have 
miven two Greek inscriptions and a marble head, and have uncovered 
a puvernent. The works were then transferred to the Agora, where 
the marshy nature of the soil cansed unexpected difficulties. Never- 
theless, there were found a number of fragments of sculpture belong- 
ing to a good epoch, notubly two basreliefs representing an adoration- 
seene and the large side of a sarcophagus (?) on which is figured the 
interior of a studio of sculpture. The work, interrupted in July, will 
be taken up in the autumn.—8, R. in RA, Feb., "6. : 

HALIKARNASSOS ‘KARIA).— FORM OF THE MAUSOLEION. — Mr. 
Epwusxp Onprrenn, at the Feb. 17 meeting of the Hellenic Society, read 
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a brief summary of his views on the architectural form of the Hahkar- 
nassian Mausoleion, which he had more fully elaborated in three 
papers read before the Society of Antiquaries in 1893-4. He divided 
the evidence on the subject into literary and monumental. I. Passing 
over several references to the building in ancient authors as uninstruc- 
tive for the present purpose, he analyzed more closely than had 
hitherto been done the two well-known descriptive passages in Martial 
and Pliny. (1) From the former, which characterizes the building as 
“hanging in empty air,” he argued that the principal story, or pferon, 
was composed merely of columna, pilasters, and piers, without any 
cella within, so as to show on every side from without a colossal statue 
at the centre. (2) Examining the language of Pliny, word by word, 
he showed the true interpretation of the description of the “ pyramid 
over the pteron” to be that it originally terminated in an apex like that 
of a Roman meta, rising by twenty-four steps to a height equal to that 
of the pyramid below, but that it was truncated by Pythis to make a 
standing-place for his quadriga, (3) He then quoted a passage from 
Guichard'’s Funériiflea, ete., relating, after on eyewitness, how the 
Knights of Rhodes in 1922 discovered the basement of the monument, 
the exterior of which, being square in plan and continuously graduated, 
is alluded to by Pliny as the pyraniis inferior, truncated to carry the 
superstructure, whilst the interior included a large and handsome 
room, which was the real and only cella of the monument, with a 
smaller sepulchral chamber adjoining, which contained a costly tomb, 
perhaps that of Mausolus himself. LL. The monumental evidence Mr. 
Oldfield limited to buildings posterior to p. c, 253, the date of Muusolos’ 
death, and he exhibited illustrations of five, which might fairly be 
thought imitations of the Mausoleion, and therefore suggestive of what 
was its most characteristic feature. This feature was evidently the 
open meron, within which, in one example, the central statuary still 
remained, He then explained, and illustrated by diagrams, the restora- 
tion he himself proposed, describing successively (1) the Basement; 
(2) the podion; (3) the pteron ; (4) the Attic; (5) the Upper Pyramid. 
He showed that their aggregate height reached 126 it., which exactly 
equalled the length, and was as 6 to 5 to the breadth of the building's 
base, as excavated by Sir Charles Newton. The addition of the quad- 
riga inereased the whole to the 140 ft. mentioned by Pliny. The pteron 
was surrounded by 36 columns of rather low proportion, and arranged 
in pyenostyle order, to provide for the exceptional weight of the 
pyramidal roof. By the 65 ft. stated as the length of the north and 
south sides was intended the length of the octostyle lateral colonnades, 
The east and west fronts ore distinguished by hexastyle porticoes. 
The 411 ft. given as the folws eircutina was to be measured on the lower 
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step of the pferon. The ceilings, both of the cella in the basement and 
of the pteron, might be formed of hollow pyramids, similar to some at 
Pantikapaion and at Kameiros, All questions as to the arrangement 


of the sculptures Mr, Oldfield reserved for papers he proposes to read 


elsewhere.—Athen., Feb. 20, 06, 

1ON1A.— The repowsse bronze basreliefs, discovered in 1812 at Perugia 
and at present preserved in that city, im Munich and in London, are 
as M. Petersen recognizes, archaic Ionian works and not Etrusean 
(ALTR, 1595, p. 253; AD, t.,m. pl. 15), and are allied to the sarcophagi 
of Klazomenai, to the hydrias of Caere, ete. Thanks to a long and 
patient study, the author has been able to reconstruct a carriage anda 
War-chariot of which a part of these reliefs formed the decoration. 
Only, I think, that M. Petersen places them a century too late (v1 
cent. instead of vir), and that it would have been profitable if he had, 
in his interesting paper, noticed the striking analogy between these 
reliels and the works in metal discoved in the South of Russia. —S. R. 
in RA, Feb., "96. 

KAPPADOKIA.—M. Scoarrren has studied, from the military 
point of view, the fortifications of Boghaz-Keui (BPW, 1895, p, G70). 
He distinguishes three periods in the works of defence, among which 
some show a remarkable knowledge of the subject. Before the principal 
door of the large building at the south, was found a tablet of terracotta 
with a cuneiform insecription.—S. R. in RA, Dec., "95, 

KLAZOMENAI.—PAINTED TERRACOTTA SARCOPHAGUS.—M. Saro- 
MON Rersace has presented to the Aendémie dea Inscriptions a water- 
color drawing of a terracotta sarcophagus adorned with paintings 
which was discovered at Klazomenai, near Smyrna, and recently 
placed in the museum of Constantinople, Since 1582, when the first 
two sarcophagi were discovered, the number of objects of this kind 
has increased to twenty, The Louvre is in possession of three, two of 
which are almost entire and one « large fragment. They are probably 
the most ancient monuments of Greek painting in Asia, M. Reinach 
attempts to establish that they are all anterior to the year 550, which 
places some of them as far back as the year 660, and that their 
authors are under the influence of the famous painting of Bularchos 
which was acquired by Kandaules. In this painting, which repre- 
sented a battle of the Magnesians and Ephesians, the Magnesian horse- 
men were accompanied by their dogs of war, a detail which appears on 
many sarcophagi. The authenticity of the anecdote of Pliny on the 
painting of Bularchos is thus also defended against the doubts of 
Welcker, with whom many modern critics have agreed.— CA, "05, p. 206. 

KYZIKOS (MySiA).—A basrelief from Kyzikos, belonging to the 
Museum of Tehinli-Kiosk, represents a chariot drawn by two horses 
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on the gallop; it is an interesting Ionian work of the vi cent. which 
M. Jobin has republished (BCH, 1594, p. 493), comparing it very 
justly to a terracotta plaque, preserved im the Cabinet des médeittes 
(Rayet, Etudes, pl, wv). —S. R. in RA, Dec. "95. 

LAMPSAKOS (MYSIA). —Sabri-efendi, in digying in his field, is- 
covered five tombs, which, among other objects of small value, con- 
tained a gold ring, On the bezel of the ring was most artistically 
engraved a draped Aphrodite seated, holding | in her hand a long stick 
with which she threatens Eros who is standing before her. The 
Direction of the Museum at Const: intinople, hoping that they were on 
the track of a rich necropolis, made some further excavations, They 
found ten other tombs; from one of them they took a wreath of olive- 
leaves in gold; in others were found autonomous silver coins of Lanip- 
sakos, in a fine state of preservation, also small fragments of plazed 
pottery with representations in relief, etc. M.Joubin, who was present 
during the excavations, tells me that there were lars taken from the 
tombs many frazments of red-figured vases of the close of the filth cent. ; 
on one of them is a figure of Priapos, the god of the Lam peakians. 

At Brea, near Lampeakos, was accidentally found a necropolis of the 
Roman period; the objects discovered comprise glass bottles of dit- 
ferent forme and colors, common pottery, a figtirine in terracotta 
representing a winged genius standing, playing with a dog, of very 
ordinary workmanship.—S. Reiacn in RA, Dee. 5 

LYDIA.—_DYONYSOS BASSAREUS.— Mr. WILLIAM Ria wie in the 
Claavieal Review (x. p. 21), offers a solution of Bawareva {a surname of 
Dionyses in Lydia) as protector of the vines from the fox (Saeqapa), 
which was the chief enemy of the ancient vinegrower. Mr, R. sees in 
Dionysos Bassarenus an analogue to Apollo Smintheus as protector of 
the grain crops from the mice (pois, a mouse), and to Apollo 
Lukeios (or Lukoktonos, woll-slaying) as the protector of the focks 
from the wolves (Adeos, a wolf}. 

LYKIA ano KARIA —THE FRONTIER.—On the frontier of Lykia and 
Kuru the Gargy Chai, the only perennial stream running into the Tel- 
messian Gulf, is rightly identified by Kiepert with the overflowing 
Glaukos. Pliny, the only geographer who mentions the Glaukos, suyS 
that it hada tributary, the Telmedios. [f the Nit Chai is merely a tribu- 
tary of the other it must be the Telmedios, Iisa, the name of Telmedios, 
a city which was on the Glaukos, must be giventothe only ruins in the 
valley, at [t-hissar, a site discovered by MM. Collignon and Duchesne, 
but not exactly described. It stands on the western bank of the river 
not far below its souree, In-the cliffh on the southeastern side are 
about a holl-doven rock-tombe, Originally there were more, but the 
rest hive been covered by a landslip. On one, a temple-tomb, was an 
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illegible inscription in Greek letters of a gocl period: and in a rayine 
helow are many ancient cut stones including bases of statues, Teland- 
ros is put by Pliny umony the inland towns of Lykia, by Stephanoa 
Byzantinos in Karia, It is mentioned in the Attic tribute-lists. 
Immediately to the west of the Glaukus, Pliny names Daidala, which 
is rightly identified by Hoskyns with the fortress of Assar in the val- 
ley of Ineje, which seems to bé marked twice over in Kiepert’s map. 
Hoskyns’ identification has been accepted with some doubt, because 
the usually accurate Stadiasmos puts Daidala only fifty stades fron 
Telmessos. It was always a very small place, although often .men- 
tioned because it happened to be the frontier town of Lykia and Karin, 
The boundary was ethnical, not merely political, for a few miles tothe 
east are found the Lykian inscriptions of Macri, and a few miles to the 
west the Kartan inecription of Charopia. Accordingly, our earliest 
authority puts the frontier somewhere on the Gulf of Macri. and it 
is fixed more definitely between Telmessos and Daidala hy Stadi- 
aamios. After numerous changes since the year 43 4.p., the new boun- 
dary was probably made the wide river Indos ( Doloman Chai}. The 
next place named by the authorities is Krya,and since no ancient site 
is known between Giijek and Kapu except Charopia this is probably 
that site, the distance agreeing very well with Stadiasmos. The 
remains are surprisingly scanty, consisting of some traces of rock-cut 


steps, asmall fragment of ancient wall, and parts of some medieval 


buildings. Some carly importance is indicated by a number of pig- 
con-lole tombs and some rock-cut tombs, 

Three and 4 half hours beyond Giijek, almost on the borders of the 
Dolomon plain, on an eminence are the ruins of an ancient town. 
The acropolis is well preserved and built of large square blocks. It 
has five gntes, one of which is provided with on external stairway. 
Careful search failed to discover any vestige of public buildings, built- 
tombs or other monuments, only tombs of the fizeon-hole character 
were found. There are strong reasons for believing this to be the long 
sought Kalynda, Pliny puts, after Krya, fumen Axon, appidum Calydne, 
The river Axon ean only be the Garkyn Chai, and close to that stream 
only a few miles from the sea are these ruins, Kalynda derives ite 
velebrity almost entirely from the fact that a Kalyndian ship was run 
‘lown by the Artemisia at Salamis. A passing reference in Herodotos 
and one in Polybios are the only historical notices, Wut it is said on 
sood authority to have coined money. Kalynda was certainly in this 
neighborhood, and any more important ruins could hardly have 
escaped notice, Near the head of the Garkyn Chai, where alittle side 
valley runs down, is a much injured temple-tomb once very benutifol, 
also the walls of a castle or very small town with many sarcophagi all 
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broken but one, which has an illegible inscription. There are few other 
ancient remains in this region.—W. Arkweicut, in JHS, 1895, p. 43. 

MACNESIA (on THE Maianoaos, Lyow).— MM. Hitter vor GAERTRISGEN 
has entirely uncovered the ruins of the theatre of Magnesia. As usual, 
there were found the plans of a Greek and 1 Roman editice superposed 
and united. The most notable feature of the theatre is the existence 
of a subterranean passage which leads from the centre of the orchestra 
to the interior of the stage-constructions. A similar tunnel had already 
heen noticed in the theatre of Eretria— AEG, vist, 403. 

M. Kerw showed to the Archwological Society of Berlin a map of 
Mavnesia drawn by M. Hamann. It is the Magnesia founded by 
Thibron in 399, for the ancient city has completely disappeared under 
the alluvial deposits of the Mainnilros. The greater part of the monu- 
ments had been identified ; and the situation of the necropoli (one on 
the west, and the other on the road to Priene) had heen determined 
(BPW, 1895, p. S82) — FRA, Feb., 06. 

MACNESIA (on Mr. Sprios, Lyoia).—An Armenian, while setting out 
vines on the Byzantine citadel, discovered two well-preserved statues 
and a signature of the sculptor Menas, son of the Pergamenian Ajax 
(BCH, 184, p. 541).—_ RA, Feb., “6. 

MY RINA (MYSIA)—Amonyg the recent additions to the collections of 
terracotta fizurines in the British Museum, is one found at Myrina in 
Asia Minor, the other at Eretria in Euboia. The first represents a 
youthful winged male figure leaning on a pillar and burning a but- 
terfly over the flame of a small altar at its base. The statue is of very 
good workmanshij,, the drapery, wings and hair are so disposed ag to 
form a background for the figure, which is entirely nude with the 
exception of a chlamys fastened on the right shoulder and thrown 
back over the left. Each feather of the wings is carefully indi- 
eated while the curves of the body ure further emphasized by the 
folds of drapery added for greater effect. The attitude ts a familiar 
one. In hia left hand he holds a butterfly over the fame of an altar, 
while the right hand is held up to his face as if to shut out the sight 
af the victim’s suffering, but to judge by the executioner’s ex pression. 
he was not affected otherwise than pleasantly by his occupation. We 
are forced at once to conclude that there is here some allusion to the 
relation of Eros with Psyche, but the Psyche myth as we know it had 
no literary existence until Apuleius gave the names of Cupid and 
Psyche to these personages. There is littl? in common between the 
Psyche of Apuleius and the Psyche of classical art, except their union 
with Eros. ‘Phe former is a wingless, mortal maiden persecuted by 
Aphrodite on account of her beauty, the other is the winged com- 
panion of Eros. In this winged Psyche, literature aided by the Pla- 
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tonic conception of a winged soul may have embodied the soul (vwyq) 
of man, but we cannot prove that she had any distinctive name until 
-she appears with butterfly wings, obviously given because of the 
double meaning of the word vu). Later these became her distinctive 
attribute and the butterfly was even substituted for her. All three 
forms appear on Pompeian wall-paintings, In some of the ancient 
representations of this subject, Eros is represented as weeping bitterly 
over his task: in others as performing it mischievously, This terra- 
cotta from Myrina differs from both of these conceptions in several 
points. Here Eros is simply burning the butterfly over an altar, not 
over a torch as in most of the other cases, and is perfectly indifferent 
to the fate of his victim, in spite of the fact that heinterposes his hand 
between his eyes and his victim.—G, A. Hwrros, JS, 1895, p. 12. 

PERGAMON.— The ‘Appovia of Feb, 20 signalizes, on the acropolis 
of Pergamon, a dedication to Zeus péyurros, to all the gods and all the 
goddesses. Therefore, the acropolis of Pergamon still conceals inedited 
texts (BCH, 184, p. 538).—&. BR. in AA, Dec. S, ; 

PHRYGIA.—<A paper on Gordion, with a map, has been published 
by M. E, Naumann in the Festschrift of the geographical society of 
Munich (1894). I only know the title of it from the Anzeiger (1595, 
p. 140).—8. R. in RA, Dee. V5. 

PONTOS.—A new series of inscriptions from Amisos. from Laocli- 
keia of Pontos, from Komana, and from Cesarea, copied by P. Girard, 
have been published by M. Th. Reinach (REG, 1805, pp. v7 ff). 

amisos.—In laying the railroad from Samsoun to Bafa, the work- 
men discovered fragments of a bronze statue of an emperor, of natural 
size, which appears to be of the mcent.a.p. It is covered with a 
beautiful green patina and can easily be restored. —S. R. in MA, Dee, ‘95. 

TCHAN.—A Turkish peasant, working in his field at Tchan, dis- 
covered a bronze statuette 13 em. high, which was sent to the Museum 
of Tchinli-Kivsk by way of the Dardanelles, The patina is of 
beautiful light-green color. The head, which bears a helmet, is entirely 
corroded on the front; the crest had been anciently broken. 1 owe to 
the kindness of M. Baltazzi a photograph of this very curious figurine, 
of which the analogy with certain Etruscan Minervas is striking (p. ex. 
Sacken, Bronzen, pl. xvi, 2; Froehner, Muates de France, pl. 20). 

I rend a paper on this subject at the Académie des inscriptions (July, 
1895). On this occasion, I endeavored to establish that this type of 
Athena is that of the Athena Lindia, a coloseal figure preserved at 
Constantinople up to the xu cent.; and that the Athena Promachos 
of Pheidias is known to us by the statuette in the Museum at Boston 





discovered near Coblenz (cf. my Bronzes figuréa No. 12).—S8. R. in RA, , 


Dec, 05, 
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TROIA (MYSIA).—EXCAVATIONS IN 1894.—The excavations of Dr 
DorrRPFeELD in Troy during the vear 1893, reviewed in this JovRwa 
18%, p. 495, were resumed by Dr. Doerpfeld in 1894 in company with 
H. Wrsxerecp and H. Scumuipr, archeologists, and A. Gorrze, prehis- 
toric archwologist. The detinite aim of these investigations was to more 


thoroughly examine City VI and to ascertain whether there was a city 
and necropolis in the adjoining plain, These excavations have resulted 


in substantial additions to the plan published in Troja, (896. The 
surrounding-wall was first examined with the result that all of it, 
with the exception of the northern portion, may be now defined. The 
recovered portion measures some 300 m. in length: the destroyed 
portion about 200m. In plan this wall was a regular polygon in each 
outside corner of which there is a slight projection, instead of the 
simple angle. The purpose of these projections is doubtful. They 
seem to have served here merely an artistic purpose, since they are no 
greater than from (1.10 to 0.30 m. in depth. They seem to be the his- 
torical survivals of projections which served some useful purpose of 
defence. Thewall measures from 4.60 to 4 m. in thickness at the base 
and is sharply inclmed. Above this base the wall was perpendicular 
and was only from 1.80 to 2m. in thickness, In construction it sur- 
passed other city-walls of the Mykenwan period. It is not uniformly 
well built. This, however, seems not to be due so much to a difference 
in period, as to a rapid improvement in the art of building. Three 
gates and one door have been discovered. The door which is found 
in the northeast tower has been already described in Traje, 1803, The 
first gate is south of this tower and is well protected by an extension 
ofthe outer wall. The second gate lies to the southeast of the citadel 
and seems to have been the chief entrance. It corresponds in situa- 
tion to the older gate of the second city and to that of the Roman 
[lion. Itis 3.20 m. broad and protected by a strong tower on the left. 
Two high quadrangular piers stood in front of this gateway, reminding 
us Of eimilar piers in Kypros. The third gateway lies to the south- 
west and was blocked up during the Mykenwan period. Whether 
there were any gates on the north side of the acropolis is unknown 
Of the three towers which were excavated—one near the prificipal 
entrance has been already mentioned; it contained a central room, A 
second larger tower projects beyond the eastern wall and served as a 
defence for the eastern wall and of the eastern entrance. It contained 
a room 6.80 m. broad by 4.50 m. deep and seems to have been entered 
only from above. The third tower in the northeastern angle of the 
citadel was discovered in 1893, but not fully excavated, It measures 
» 18m. in breadth by 9m. in depth. This huge tower with ite heavy 
"protecting walls served as a defence for the chief spring of the citadel. 
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This spring seems to have been destroyed in the Greek period, when 
the great flight of steps beyond this tower was built. Another spring 
of the Mykenman period has been disvovered, anda third, probably of 
later date, over which a circular marble building was erected. 

Inside of this city-wall several additions have been made to the 
buildings deseribed in Troja, 1893. Three of these are found to have 
on their southern sides the same system of angular projection that 
characterized the city-wall, Between these buildings and the city- 
wall on the southerti and eastern sides was originally a broad path- 
way, which before the destruction of the city was largely taken up by 
a series of small rooms in which were found large pithoi which were 
used to contain oil, wine, and water. The portion of the citadel 
extending from the chief entrance to the propylaien of the temple of 
Athena has been left unexeavated. Many small objects were found 
of no special value, chiefly fragments of native pottery and Mykenwan 
vases. Some excavation was also carried on in the lower strata result- 
ing in the discovery of an additional portion of the wall of City IL. 
The eastern peristyle of the sanctuary of Athena was also discovered 
anda third Romantheatre. Some evidence was also found of a lower 
city, belonging to the Mykenman period, apparently without walls. 
The many graves which were found belong to the Roman period. 
The intention to excavate the tumuli of the Troad, in which tt was 
hoped to discover Mykenmean tombs, was unfortunately thwarted by 
the authorities.—W. Dorrprenp, Mitth. Athen., 1894, pp. 650-04. 

Herr Wissere.p reported these excavations to the Archmological 
Society of Berlin, Arch. Anzeig., 1895, p. 12; Terl. Phil. Woeh,, 1895, p. 
1468, Cur. Berorr in the Berl, Phil, Woch., 1895, Nos, 47, 45, reviews 
Dérpfeld’s Troja, 1893, and E- Botticher’s Troja im Jahre 1804. BOGtti- 
cher’s fanciful theory, to which he adheres with so much pertlinacity, 
receives little mercy in Belger’s hands. 

Dr. Dorrrrecn finished in 1894 the exploration which he had begun 
in 1802 on the site of the excavations of Schliemann at Hissarlik 
(Troia). It appears to be established that Schliemann, carried away 
by his zeal, had overlooked the yery end which he wished to attain, 
and that the burnt city; which he thought to be the real Trot, is a 
more ancient foundation going back beyond the year 2000 nc, M. 
Doerpfeld discerned, in one of the layers of ruins (discovered but dis- 
rezarded by Schliemann), a city which must be the [ios of Priam 
contemporaneous with the Mykenai of Agamemnon ; he removed the 
surrounding walls, the towers, and some of the houses that filled it. 
It is to be understood that this little acropolis, analogous to that of 
Tiryns, is not the whole of the city but simply its citadel, which 
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Homer called Pergamos. It was surrounded, lower down, by a city 
reserved for the habitation of the common people, some traces of which 
also have been found.—AEG, vit, 401. 


KYPROS. 

WERE THE FIRST INHABITANTS OF KYPROS HITTITE-PELASGIANS t— 
P. be Cana (Civili cattolica, 1895, pp. 142, 427) has entered upon a 
study of the Hittite-Pelasgians in the islands of the Aegean Sea begin- 
ning with Kypros. The first inhabitants of the island were not 
Pheenicians but Pelasgians who came from Syria, that is to say Hit- 
tites. King Kinyras is Kw-ap—the Canaanite (the country of Canaan 
1s called AinahAi in a tablet from Tel-el-Amarna). The name of the 
island itself would be explained by that of the Kafti (Kadp:); the other 
name, Sfhyccac, would be identical with Kyd-eo, that is to say, the 
island of the Kephenes Syrians. The Egyptians called it Asi ( Maspero) 
or Agi: (Brugech), at the Ptolemaic epoch Astin, M. Maspero 
thought that the name of Asia waa derived from it, but P. de Cura 
does not think so, Asi and Asi-t not being other than (A/jati and 
Kh(atie), that is to say, various forme of the name of the Hittites. If 
there are not found at Kypros monuments similar to those of Asin 
Minor and of Kappadokia it is because the Hittites who peopled it 
separated themselves at an early period from the rest of the race, and 
because Kypros, from the end of the xy1 century, was subject to the 
Pharaohs. The Kypriote syllabary is nevertheless of Hittite origin, 
a8 it could not have been borrowed from any of the other occupants of 
the island, but it ia not necessary to admit that it is derived from the 
monumental epigraphy of the Hittites: on the contrary, everything 
leads us to think that it belongs to their demotie writing. Passing 
then to Khodes, the author treats of the Korybantes, then of the Idwan 
Daktyloi and of the Telchines, whom he considers as Hittites, and im- 
porters of the metallurgy and the worship of the Great Asiatic Mother. 
Finally he suggesta that the Softwrnus of the Latins has nothing in 
common with saturareé, sationes, but that it is simply the Se or Sutekh 
of the Hittites, Set-ur—Sat-ur signifying “the great Set.” The Kory- 
bantes, sons of Kronos (Saturnus), are metallurgists; now the word 
signifying iron, ciéqpos, is not of Greek origin, but signifies the metal of 
Set. The golden age of Latium, Suture rege, would be that of the 
introduction of the metals into Italy by the Hittite-Pelasgians. 

In the Academy (1895, 1, p. 446), M. Sayee published a rather super- 
ficial account of the first volume of the Hethei-Pelasgi. He refuses to 
discuss the etymologies of the author, but concedes that he has 
established the existence of a very ancient civilization common to 
Southern Europe and to Asia Minor. On the origin of this civiliza- 
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tion the critic is in accord, contrary to me, with P. de Cara and con- 
Bsiders it as Asiatic, At the close M. Sayce tells in an interesting 
manner how he was led in 1876 and 1879 to the “ Discovery of the’ 
Hittites.” See also an account of the same volume by M. Maspero, 
in the Débets du soir, July 12, 1895,—S, Retwacu in KA, Feb. "96. 

THE SPHINX OF MARION=ARSINOE.—This sculpture at present in 
the Louvre, which M. Couvr bas published after M. O. Richter (A8CH, 
1894, p. 316, pl. vi), is a curioug piece of Ionic sculpture of the v1 
century. J have recently seen, in the possession of M. A. Engel, the 
photograph of an analogous monument discovered in Spain, which 
tilso has been since placed in the Louvre. The article of M. Couve is 
extremely well done and contains very just comparisons, for example, 
with the Aphrodite of the dove at Lyon.—&S. Rerxacn in RA, Dee. 
05: ef. AJA, x. 97. 

GR-ECO-PHEENICIAN ARCHITECTURE. At a meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, Dr. Max Ouseracecu-Ricwter read a 
paper on Greeehenicion Architecture in Cyprus, with special reference 
to the Origin and Development of the Jonte Volute. The lecturer first gave 
a description of the three royal tombs discovered by him at Tamussos, 
in Kypros. These sepulchres of a Greco-Pheenician type of archi- 
tecture were, he maintained, of the seventh anil sixth centuries n. ¢. 
A feature of peculiar interest in these subterranean stone buildings 
was the direct imitation in stone of constructions of wood, and this in 
a perfection which had never before been met with in remains of 
ancient monuments. Wooden columns, windows, locks, bolts, roofs, 
were all reproduced in atone. He had found their counterparts sur- 
viving in modern buildings of Kypriote villages, Dr. Richter then 
proceeded to give reasons for his conclusion that the Ionic volute 
derived from the Egyptian lotus-flower design, and that the same 
origin wae tracealle in regard to the Greek palmette and anthemion. 
The theory which would ascribe the origin of the Ionic volute to the 
Assyrian sacred palm-tree could no longer be maintained. A small 
clay model of a sanctnary—evidently a votive offering—discovered aot 
Idalion, in Kypros, some time ago, showed again the two lotus-capitals 
on the columns supporting the porch. Some Hathor-capitals discov- 
ered in Kypros demonstrated the fact that Kyprian artists during the 
Greco-Phenician period combined. Egyptian, Assyrian, and Greek 
elements. On one of the columns was sculptured a design of a com- 
plicated lotus-tree with winged sphinxes. Dr. Richter next referred to 
Herr Koldewey, a German architect, who had put forward a new 
theory, In his book Neandreia, distinguishing between three classes of 
archaic capitals with curved volutes—the first, with crossed lines, the 
Kyprian; the second with vertical volutes, called Aeolian; and the 
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third, with horizontal volutes, called Tonic. These three he con- 
sidered to be branches All growing out of the same tronk, which 
was of old Kappadokian origin and which he declared. to be the pro- 
totype. Herr Koldewey denied any connexion of the Lonic capital 
with Egypt or with the Egyptian lotus-flower. Herr Puchstein, in his 
book on the Ionic capital, appeared to be of the same way of think- 
ing. The Kappadokian columns of a baldachino from a rock-relief 
which had been putin evidence by the abovementioned authors were 
extremely simple. The whole yolute mercly consisted of two spirals 
connected by a cinalia and bent downward. In the upper line of the 
canalia of this Kappadokian capital, Koldewey saw the horizontal 
tendeney of the Tonic volute tu be latent. The two apirals touched 
the vertical line of the shaft of the column, and in this fact Koldewey 
saw the vertical tendency of the [onic volute in the same Kappadokian 
capital. Dr Richter, however, had found, during the excavations 
Which he had carried out for the German Emperor, a small votive 
column even more regular and more simple than the Kappadokian 
column, The canalis above was horizontal and was covered already 
by an abacus. The spiruls also touched the shaft with their inner 
and lower parts in a more finished and regular form than in the 
Kappadokian example. He maintained that the columns from Kap- 
padokia, Kypros, the oldest archale Tonic volutes from Olympia 
and other places were simplifications of much more complicated 
Greco-Phenician volutes, which on their part derived from the 
Egyptian lotus. A reference to the architectural details of one of the 
three Royal tombs of Tamassos showed how a complicated lotus 
design was changed into a more simple form, and thus prepared the 
way for the formation of the Hellenic Lonic volute. From an inter- 
esting series of Greeo-Phamnicin Kypran capitals, with palmettes 
over the volutes, to which Dr. Richter referred, he showed that the 
three types of capitals classified by Koldewey actually occurred in 
Kypros. The Tonic volute, with its beautifully ornamented 4yma- 
fom, Which belonved vo the archaic temple of Artemis at Ephesos, and 
which had been lately pieced together by Dr. A.S, Murray from frag- 
ments in the British Museum, he fully admitted to be the oldest 
existing exaniple of a pure Hellenic Greek volute. He referred to 
Dr. Murrays’s paper, lately rend before the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, showins the great importance of the Ephesian capital 
preserved at the British Museum, especially since its no less valuable 
twin-bruther, the well-known Samian capital, had disappeared. As a 
last illustration Dr. Richter exhilited a photograph of an Ionic Greek 
capital now in the Kypros museum at Nikosia, which was discovered 
at Larnaka in 1879. In this case there was no ornamental “kymation 
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properly speaking. The sole decoration below the lower margin of 
the canalis and the spiral consisted of two pilmettes or lotus-flowers 
growing out of corners, The upper and lower inargins of the canalis 
were not straight, but considerably concave, and both lines ran paral- 
lel to ench other. The proportions of the capital were very hurmoni- 
ous amd Greek, but it was difficult to date it. The-coneavity of the 
lines of the canalis seemed to point to o later date than the archaic 
Ephesian volute of the Artemision.—Aend., Dec. 28, Hh, 

This reads as if Dr. Richter were propounding a new theory of the 
origin of the Ionic capital. The Roval Institute of British Architects 
are doubtless aware that the lotiform origin of the lonie capital was 
sugvested as long ago as 1837 by Lepsres m the Annali dell Inet, po 98, 
and in 1582 for the KRypriote Lonie capital by Conoxwa-Crecaioi, Mone- 
menté de Chypre, p60. In reeent years this theory has leen set forth 
with convincing thoroughness by Professor W. H. GoobyEear in this 
JounxaL, vol. mo (1887), pp. 271-302, and in his Grammar af the Lotus, 
1891.—En. | 

KOURION.— DISCOVERY OF A MYKENAAN NECROPOLIS.—Following 
up their excavations at Amathous in 1894,'the Trustees of the British 
Museum chose for their field of operation in 1895 the site af Kourion 
which General Cesnola’s discoveries made famous a number of years 
ago. It was known that he had left certain spots untouched. These 
have now been explored under the direction of Mr. H. B. Walters, 
The special feature of the recent excavations was the discovery of a 
necropolis dating from the Mykenwan period, and thus apparently 
confirming the statement of Strabo that Kourion had originally been 
founded by a colony from Argos. It would seem that this cemetery, 
which lies on the side of a low hill to the east of the village of Episcopi, 
represents the site of the original Argive or Mykenwnan foundation, and 
that the city had been transferred to the site now known as the akro- 
polis towards the end of the sixth century n. 6. that being the date of 
the earliest tombe there. 

In the Mykenmean tombs, along with pottery of the kind usually 
known by that name, was found a considerable quantity of rude and 
primitive pottery of local make, such us is found in Kypriote tombs 
of the pre-Pheenician period. These vases are hand-made, and deco- 
rated either with patterns in white or in relief on a dark ground, or 
with simple black putterns on a creamy ground. The Mykenman 
vases are mostly of a character familinr from Dr, Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries; but among them are also some specimens of remarkable 
rarity, in particular two large kraters which belong to a class pre- 
viously known only by four examples, found on pre Phoenician sites in 
Kypros, anil a fragment at Nauplia in Greece, The method of decora- 
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tion is purely Mykeniean, and the clay is probably of an imported 
kind: but the style of the figures is decidedly rude and betrays 
local influence, On both vases we have human figures in two-horse 
chariots, painted in black on a bright-buff ground, and on one is a 
series of female figures in panels divided ly borders, a style of deco- 
ration hitherto unknown. The field of each vase is covered with 
ornaments characteristic of this period. Of vases of the lilysos type 
we have a tall, eleeant, two-handled cup, painted with cuttlefish, and 
a funnel-shaped vase decorated with murex-shells. Another very 
remarkable and almost unique vase is of a shape known as pseucd- 
amphora, the mouth being covered up and a spout in the side used 
instead : this vase is decorated with an octopos on either side. In one 
toml was found, along with two or three Mykenman vases of the 
ordinary type, aaard searal with Egyptian hieroglyphs, which has 
been pronounced by competent authorities to bear the name of 
Khongu, a deity that wae not introduced into Egypt until the xxv1 
dynasty (666-527 h.c.); moreover, neither the shape nor the material 
of the gem is such as we are aceustomed to associate with an eurlier 
date than the seventh century 8. ¢. In anvther tomb was found a 
Pheenician evlinder with a desiun of « late conventionalized character, 
which cannot be dated earlier than 600 8. c., and with it were some 
gold ornaments of a common Mykenwan type, But incom parably 
the most important object in these finds is a simall stentite scaraboid, 
en which is an intaglio design of a bull lying down. The work is very 
admirable, the drawing most masterly, recalling the famous Vaphio 
gold-cups in the niuseum at Athens, From the shape of the stone and 
the technical skill enployed, it is evident that this gem must belong 
toavery advanced period of Myvkenwan art, possibly as late ag TOO 
gc. Other gems which may be mentioned are a scarab of Thothmes 
II, found in a tomb of recent date; a searaboid with an ibex; 
and an archaic scaraboid gem set in o silver ring, representing 
Herakles running. In the later or sixth-century Kourion, one parti- 
cular site provel to be rich in gold ornaments, It seems very prob- 
able that Cesnola’s treasure was originally gathered for the most part 
on this site, and this opinion has been shared by other explorers sub- 
sequent to his time Besides sundry finger-rinys, earrings and similar 
ornaments, a fine pair of bronze bracelets, plated with gold, ending in 
ram-heads; should he mentioned; also gold-chain necklace of very 
delicate workmanship. The only bronze object that calla for special 
mention was an archaic Greek statuette of a female figure, dating from 
the sixth century; it had formed part of an elaborate lamp-stand. 
Among the vases found in the later tombs is a large hydria of black 
glazed ware, on which figures are painted in thick white, with details 
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marked in yellow. Many vases with similar decoration but of in- 
ferior execution have been found in Southern [taly,and are supposed 
to have been made at Tarentum, On the site of what appears to have 
been a temple to Demeter and Kora was found a Greek inscription, 
recording a dedication to those deities, which has the peculiar interest 
of being written first in the ordinary Greek letters, and next in the 
Kypriote syllabary or local alphabet, in which each sign representa, 
not a single letter, but a syllable—e., #., the tirst word Demetri is written 
da-ma-ti-ri, each two letters being represented by one character.— 
Rihlia, Feb., 1596; of. London Times, Jan. 6, "96. 

LARNAKA.—FOUR PUNIC INSCRIPTIONS.—Among the treasures 
excavated at Larnaka, in Kypros, in 18384 by Mr, J. L. Myres, of 
Magdalen College, sre four Phoenician inscriptions, which have a con- 
siderable amount of interest. 

I. The first is inscribed on a stele with a moulded cornice. Below 
_ the inseription is a curious device shaped rather like a ploughshare ; 
but what it actually represents it is difficult to say. I can find noth- 
ing like it on other figured Phoenician stones. The inscription itself, 
cut in bold and elezant letters, may be transliterated as follows: 

roe pl ETP? “To ‘Abd-‘ashtar, gon of Eshmun, 

ees Spo moay gon the chariot-smith: he made this...” 
All the letters are perfectly clear and present no difficulty, The stone 
is broken at the end of the second line, leaving only the letter *; but the 
rest of the word may be readily supplied and [721 read, i «, “may 
[the deity] bless [him]:” as often on stones from Kypros, « g., CIS. 
10, 4, 25. 89, 3. 94, 6, &e. As to the form of the letters, they are of the 
ustial type of Phoenician found in Kypros; x, however, is decorated 
with » hook at the right end of its lower transverse line, and 5 with a 
hook at the top. 

The name of the person who set up the pillar to himself (so I under- 
stand the sentence) is ‘Abd-‘ashtar, “servant of ‘Ashtar,” On the 
Pheenician inscriptions the name of the deity always has the feminine 
ending, ‘Ashtart—‘Ashtoreth, the goddess Astarte—e. y.. CJS. 115, 1 
(narizytay). 3, 15. 16, 18, &e.; the only parallel for ‘Ashtar is to be 
found on the Moabite Stone, 1.17, ena sney. So we have here either 
a unique instance of the name ‘Ashtar in Phoenician, or else an over- 
sight of the stone-cutter, who left out the final ¢t by mistake, 

The first two words of 1. 2 are clearly nosy em, which I read 
nay (eon) CIn—i. e. “ maker of chariots.” ‘Abd-ashtar describes him- 
self by his profession: he was achariotsmith, For son ef CES, 86,134 
(ef. 2 Chron, xxiv. 12); 64 on 329 = dpyeréxrow, 274, 3; but in none of 
these cases is the word used exactly as here. The word aay is found in 
CIS, 346, 3, where the donor of the stele adds after his name yy nbap— 
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iLé, “{maker®) of chariots of wood.” The interest of the phrase in 


our inscription ts that it points tothe existence in Kypros of a regular 


trade of chariotsmiths ; in this case they were makers of metal chariots, 
as the word eon implies. It may be added that the chariot is 
copiously represented in native Kyprian art from the bevinning of the 
Greco-Pheenician period, while iron was freely worked in Kyprog 
from the ninth or eighth century onwards; ancient workings are found 
within twenty miles of Kition, 

IL. The next inscription is a small frasment, cut in larger, coarser 
letters than No. I, It is as follows: 


saw “To Shamar... 
tess this pillar 
of to them.” 


The proper name in full may have been Shamar-baal (ef, CIS. 384)s mt 
first I was disposed to read the letters 7025 “to the name of KR . 

but this is nota usage found on the Phoenician monuments. Iti is 
better to read the letters us a fragment of a proper name. Both Land 
II sre now in the Nikosia Museum; both were discovered in the necro: 
polis of Kition. 

Il. The third inseription is cut in small, clear letters round the 
brim of what was once a marble basin or vessel of some kind. Only 
seventeen letters have survived ; 

“his lord, as aon of Melqarth, Hee of 
Mikal *. . 
The form “K* occurs several times on a Seroup of inseriptions in the 
somewhat obscure expression +y7x 72, which is generally understood 
as an equivalent for ‘3mm 3337 “servant of his lord4” it is just possi ble 
that this may have been the phrase here. The ® in sy is only par- 
tinlly preserved ; but there is not much doubt about the letter, The 
last word of the inscription is interesting. 529 is the name of the deity 
Mikal or Makul (Buting prefers the Mékil from 419), usually found 
preceded by qe, Reshef-Mikal—e, g., CIS. 89, 3. 90, 2. 91, 2.98, 5. 4, 
f—all from Kypros. The letter » follows baa on the inseription ; and 


yoo 3 np Ts 12 “1K 


aa Mikal here ia evidently the name of a person, | would suggest that 


the full form of the name was [yy 520 Mikal-ocar =“ Mikal helps,” 
on the analogy of sty Spa, Basl-“‘azar, CVS, 256, 2.3. Atthe same time, 
it is worth noticing that both in No. I and in this inscription, No. IT, 
the divine names Eshmun and Melqarth are used as personal proper 
names. ‘This stone is now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. The 
date of these inscriptions cannot be determined with anything like 
precision; but the forms of the letters would suggest a date early in 
the Ptolemaic period, at the close of the fourth or the beginning of the 
third century B. ¢, 
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IV. The fourth inscription is the longest and most important. It is 
cut on a magnificent stele of Pentelic marble, perfectly preserved. Mr. 
Myres has presented it to the British Museum, where it is now to be 
seen in the Cyprus room (No. 31). Tt was found in the same place as 
Nos. T and U1, in the necropolis of Kition, outside old Larnaka. I rive 
a transliteration and rendering : 


ou) “De OOD 35 Boe Blot we TR noyn 
m1) 37 Onan ja Ow 3 ee 2 DDD HA 
“HT! BIOW 3D ‘ona y2 oo 37 Sowa jo 

mM oaVowy pF peasy 7a oops na Sores 
Boy g1nn3 35m Sp Dip 


“This is the pillar which Arish, chief of the Stewards (*), erected to 
his father, to Parsi, chief of the Stewards (?), s0n of Arish, chief of the 
Stewards (7), son of Menahem, chief of the Stewards (?), son of Mashal, 
chief of the Stewards (?), son of Parsi, chief of the Stewards (7); and 
to his mother, to Shemzabal, daughter of Baal-ram, son of Milkjathan, 
son of “Azar, chief of the Treasurers, over the bed of their rest forever.” 

Some of the proper names occur elsewhere on thé Pheenician in- 
scriptions. Arish is a common name, CUS. 152, 4. 193, 1-2. 196, 3, ete; 
Menohem, CAS, 87,4. 108 b, ete. Afaahal oceurs In the com Noand name 
Metjarti-Mashal, Carth, 1380, 4-5; Baatram, CRS. 88, 2. 89, 2. 90,1; 
Miltjathan occurs [requently as the name of a king of Kition and 
Idalion; ‘Azar is also found, Carth. 27, 5-6, 26, 2. 8-4: the rest of the 
names are not met with on other inscriptions, so faras I know. The 
expression ojnn2 3s~9 4p “upon their bed of rest,” may be exactly 
paralleled by C/S. 46,2. But the chief interest of this inseription lies 
in the two phrases araq9 35 and aagman. As regards the meaning of 
abe first, we may be assisted by the use of the word sursér in Arabic = 

“intelligent, skilful, one who manages a property well.” This is prob- 
ably not a pure Arabie word: Fraenkel (lram, Fremdivirter ta Arnd,, 
p. 186) conjectures that it is a loan-word from the Aramaic O7D, and 
quotes in illustration Peayta, ed. Buber, fol. 45" 3. From the Arabie 
usage Wwe muy suppose that g3a79 29 means “chief of the stewards or 
commissioners,’ public officers who ‘administered the property of the 
state orofthe temple, In Rabbinic Hebrew V270 is frequently found 
in the sense of “imediator” (see Levy, «. 0); but the Arabic usage 
seams to be most sugeestive, 

The meaning of the other expression, oypmm 37, can be determined 
with greater probability, In Arabie the root hazena means “to lay 
up, to store, to guard;" the noun formed from it, hdstnun, is used of 
‘one who guards property; "in the Quran, 39, 78 the Plural is used 
for the keepers or guardians of Paradise. It seems, therefore, likely 
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enough that this may be the explanation of the word on the inserip- 
tion ; “chief of the treasurers,” or custodians of public property. 

The form o3yym, which, after repeated examination of the stone, I 
feel convinced is the true reading, exhibits a noticeable feature, The 
redundant y is here a vowel-letter and represents long @ This is a 
usage not uncommon in the Neo-Punic inacriptions—e. g., +43 for yy 
Carth. 186, 2. 358, 3. ysny CES, 207, 8. 232, 3. ayo CIS. 188, 1 (ef. 
Schroder, Die Phim. Sprache, p. 91f.). But all these examples are from 
late Carthaginian inscriptions from North Africa; it is certainly cur- 
ious to find 7 used as a vowel-letter on a Kyprian inscription which 
may be dated about 250 n.c. We must suppose that it is an isolated 
example, and wait for farther discoveries—G. A. Cooke, in Academy, 
Jan. 18, 25, "96. ; | 

A. L. Fuornrcnam, Je, 
ALLAN Manguann. 
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Das hier abgebildete Bruchstiick eines thinernen Pinax ist 
1891 in Athen beim Bau eines Hauses der 'O8ics ‘Apirreiaov 
gefunden worden;! dstlich davon ist vor nicht langer Zeit ein 
Stick der antiken Stadtmauer zu Tage gekommen? darnach zu 
urteilen lag der Fundort schon innerhall der alten Stiudt, aber so 
nahe an ilirer Grenze, dass es sehr moglich scheint, ein so kleiner 

' Tipaeried rie doy. ¢raiplas 1891 8.68, Dio Aristidesstrasae itdie Getliche Pural- 
* delstrasse der Acolosstrisse, und fihrt auf den Platz vor der Kirche der "A. Gediwpax 
(vgl Aorten von Aifika 1 oderden Plan in Bideker's Grischentand? 2y S, oo, JE &). 
Das fragliche Haws jet, wenn mon von Norden kommt, das xweite rechts, 


* Athen, Mittheilungen, 1802, &, 449 £ | 
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Gegenstand sei vou seinem urspriinglichen Anufstellungsort nach 
der Zerstorung der Mauern dorthin geraten, Das Fragment, 
0.15 m. breit, 0.012 m. dick, ist von der hiesigen archiiologischen 
Gegellechait erworben worden ("Ayyeia 5875) und befindet sich 
jetzt im National Museum (Nr. 1244). Es ist in der gewohn- 
lichen Technik rottiguriger Vasen hergestellt; der Pferdekopf in 
der linken Ecke, Gesicht und Mliinde der Frau, der Aweig, 
welchen sie in ihrer Rechten halt und die Kriinze, welehe wir im 
Haar aller sechs dargestellten Personen sehen, sind mit weisser 
Farbe gemalt, ehenso wie die Inschritt am oberen Rande. Von 
dieser ist leider nur der Anting erhalten, Taveavias av[ dP yeen), 
in Schriftziivzen welche in Vebereinstimmung mit dem Stil erlan- 
ben den Pinax gegen 400 vor Ch. anzusetzen, Der Name der 
Gottheit, welcher dies Anathem geweiltt war, ist also ebenso 
wenig erhalten, wie ihre Durstellung selbst, denn die sechs be- 
krinzten Personen, die wir sehen, sind ottenbar der Stitter des 
kleinen Denkmals, Pausanias mit setnem Weib, welehes in der 
Linken eine Opfergabe zu bringen seheint, und ihren Kindern. 
Aber der Pferdekopf in der linken Ecke gestattet uns noch 
elnige Schiiisse. Solche Pterdekopfe in quadratischer Umrahmung 
rehéren bekanntlich zu den gewihnlichsten Elementen der Teroen- 
reliefs, welche man meist Totenmahle neunt.’ Es ist eine Albkiir- 
mung fir die noch manchmal angewendete Darstellung des Pter- 
des in ganzer Gestalt,’ die ber den Totenmahlen so typisch ist, 
dass man vermuten darf, dass unser Pinax eine g¢leiche Dar- 
stellung trug. Allerdings ist diese abgekiirzte Darstellung des 
Pferdes nicht auf die Totenmalle beschrinkt, sie kommt auch 

Vel. PorTwino er, Sammbing Sobor, 1, 8.25, 24. wore! of Hellenic 
Studies, ¥, 5. 105(P.Gannxer). Roscaen, Geriton, 1,5. 2571 7, 2584 (Dexenes), 

‘Zoden von Furtwiingler S. $4 aufgefohrten Beispielen ist Goretfe arcél- 
ologique, vit, Tat. 0, 2.5. 213 20 fugen. — Vor einiger Seit sub ich in Privathesitz 
ein in Athen nordlich vom Hoigel der OW. Marina gefindene: Totemahl von schlech- 
ter Arbeit. Es war etwa 85 em, breit und in mehrere Sticke zerbrochen; ee xzcigte 
in typischer Weise den tkirtigen velagerten Mann, div neben ihm sitzende Frau, 
den rechts von ihm stehenden Mundschenk mit der Amphorn, endlich die xu dem 
Manne heronkrievhende Schlonge. Links etehen einige Advranten und tiber iinmen 
lindet sich die gewobnliche quadratische U mrahmung, in welcher aber dieemal nicht 
ein Pferdekopf sondern ein nach rechia gewendeter im Sehritt reitender kleiner 
Reiter angebrocht ist, welcber in der gewihnlichen Weise seine Hand tber den 
Kopf des Pferdes erhebt, Die Fran bilt cin grosses Fallhorn, nach dessen Inhalt 
der gcelagerte Mann cu greifen scheint. 
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auf Grabsteinen vor und auf anderen heroischen Darstellun- 
gen.” Aber bei diesen letgterey ist sie doch 80 selten, duss dig 
grosste Walhrscheinlichkeit datiir spricht, unser Pinax habe die 
Darstellung eines Totenmaliles sttragen. So viel ich weiss ist 
dies der erste gemalte Pinax wit diesen Gegenstanide? der auf's 
neue eindringlich lelrt, dass die Totenmahle Anatheme waren, 
und zwar, wie jetzt wol allzemein anerkanut ist, Anathome an 
(ie Heroen der verschiedenen Kategorien. Ich habe einst. trots. 
dem ich den anathematischen Charukter dieser Monumente nicht 
verkannte,* doch daneben jlire Verwendung als Grabsteine in 
weiterem Umfang fiir miglich vehalten und sie in zu eugem 
Anschlnas an Friedrichs unter den Grabreliefs instatt unter den 
Votivreliets behandelt. TMiergegen hat Briickner™ Finspruch 
érhoben, den als berechtigt anzuerkennen jch um so licher rele. 
genheit nehme, alsin j lngeren Behand] ungen der Frage melirtach 
vou anderer Seite auf diesen Einspruch hingewiesen worden ist. 


Athen. Pach Wouters. 


‘HATIOTISE. 


In den Harvard Studies, 11, 8. 80. hat Herr holte die weni- 
gen Vasen zusammenyestellt, deren antike Benennung dadureh 
gesichert ist, dass sie ihren Numen a liveschrieben zeigen. Dieser 
Liste sind zwei weitere Creffisse hinzuzufiigen, Dus eine, welches 
nach einer von Herrn E. Pottier freundlichst zur Verfiizung gestell- 
ten Photographie hier abgebildet ist, stammt ans der Samar lunge 
Campana (vgl. den Katalog derselben unter Classe I, Serie vir, 
Saal H. Nr. 24) ond betindet sich jetzt im Louvre (Fira. 1). Es 
ist erwiihnt von De Witte, Description des collections conservées A 0 

* Vel. Le Bas-Retwacn, Vounye arehéslogique, Monuments figurés, Taf. 110, 2. 
Sdsmembericlkde wer Wiener Afademie, 1872, 8. 326 (‘Taf 2. 1}, 840, A. A. Sarera. 
Catelogue of Sculpture, Hritiah Musewmn,1, Nr. 745, Roscner, Leatikon, 1,8. 256: 
ATM, 

*Roscnen, Lerikon, 1,5. 2570, 25893. Zn der Thonplatte in Korfu ist ancl 
Riemann, Jes tes ionienmes, 1,8. 61,4. eu vergleichen. 

T Auf einer gemalten Vase erecheint er echon, Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, S. 80. 

‘drch. Zeitung, 1882, 8.309. 9 Berliner Crpathgiese, S, B2T. 

“Ornament und Form der attisehen Grahsfelen, 8. 83, 
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hétel Lambert, 8.116, und besprochen von E. Miller in der Revue 
archéologique N.S. 1862, v1.8, 90, Seine Hohe betraigt 0.20m., sein 
Durchmesser 0.26 m.; es ist gang schwarz getirnisst bis anf den 
horizontalen Stretten in der Hohe der Henkel, in welchen mit 
demselben Firniss das Wort HAYPOTO & eingeschrieben ist. 

Das zweite (refiiss ist im ostlhchen Lokris, vermutlich in der 
Nahe von 'Araaavry gefunden worden (Fie. 2). Es ist 0.04 m. 
hoch und hat einen Durchmesser von 0.105 m.: es ist wie das erst- 
genannte schwarz getirnisst, aber die Inschritt HAYPOTO= ist 
diesmal, ebenso wie die horizontalen Linten dariiber und darunter 
mit gewandter und sicherer Hand etngeritat. 





Fic. 1.—Vase avs DER SaMMLUNG CAMPANA. 


Das Wort §étcreros wird von Homer an als lobendes Beiwort 
des Weines gebraucht. Miller hat dafiir noch mancherlei Bei- 
apiele zusammengestellt und auch das Adjectiv anf der Vase 
Campana anf das Getriink bezogen, eben dasjenige, welches man 
wus dem Gefiiss geniessen sollte, Aber nattirlicher ist es doch, 
das Wort auf das Gefiiss selbst zu beziehen. Kuxet §étqroros, wie 
ein Erkliirer des Gregor von Nazinnz sagt (Miller, 8. 92) ist dafiir 
allerdings keine Parallele, weil dort «Ak metaphorisch fiir den 
Trank steht, wol aber der nicht seltene Name eines Geftisses, das 
Athenaios, x1, p. 460° mit Beziehung anf Lynkeus als Aéuroris 
antihrt und als rhodisches Fabrikat nennt, das den aus Attka 
stamme:len therikleischen Gefissen Concurreng gemacht und vor 
thnen den Vorzug der Leichtigkeit und Dilhgkeit vorausrehabt 
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habe. Erwiihnt wird das Gefiisa auch von Hesychios s. ¢. und 
von Pollux, vi, 96, vor allem aber kommt es hiiutig in den Schatz- 
verzeichnissen griechischer Heiliztiimer vor.! Zu #évroris wird 
man sich wol ehenso gut «A0f ergiinzen wie 20 #édvoros, und in 
den delischen Insehriften wird eine A8urotée wirklich auch als 
eumé bezeichnet” zutilliger Weise dasselbe Weilieschenk der 
Echenike, welches uns schon aus Athenaios bekannt war. Die 
yovreros aus Lokris entspricht ja auch im Wesentlichen der 
bekannten, sogar inschriftlich gesicherten* Form der Kylix, ohne 
allerdings die Elegung der attischen Schalen zu erreichen, die 
Vase Campana wiirde dagegen wol niemand von selbst dem 





Fico, 2.— Vase avs Loxwts, 


Begriff cuE untergeorduet haben. Und doch muss man geste- 
hen, dass diese beiden als péuore¢ bexeichneten Getisse sich nicht 
atirker von einander unterscheiden als die beiden durch ihre 
Inschriften als Lekythos resicberten oder rate dic betlen KOTUAOS, 
von denen der eine einen scllanken langen Fnas zeigt, der dem 
anderen vollig felt? Es ist dase¢in never Deweis dafiir, wie weit 
die Alten von einer ansgebildeten und pedantischen Terminologie 
der Vasenformen entfernt waren, und eine Warnung fiir uns, bei 
dem Versuch die Namen antiker Getiissformen featzustellen, nicht 
die Unsicherheit zu vergessen, welche schon im Altertum auf 
diesem Gebiet geherrscht haben muss. 
Athen. aut Workers, 


' Corpus inecriptionum Graccarwm (reeciae septentrionalis, 1. Nr. 408, Zeile7 
(Vel. Hermes, 1890, 3. 621) ans Uropus, Bulletin de corr, Aellénigue, 148%, 5, 80, 
Htile T. 11%. 1888, 8. 110, 172,116. 1891, 5.110, aua Delos. Neboenformen dayon 
sind qiersroe: CEA. U2, Nr. 845, Aeile 64. 898, Zcile 34, 60, 81. 880, Zeile 10 
nus dem Asklepielon in Athen, und pivroridior: Corea tecripiionum Graccarwm 
Grareine ie dere 1, Nr. dM, Aeile 72 nus Oropas. Aulletia de corr, Aellénigwe, 
1882, 8. 82 Anm. 2. 112 sus Delos. 


® Bull, de corr. Aellénique, 1882, 8.114. Dirrenpencen, Sylloge, 8. 508 Anm. 4, 
° Harvard Studies, 1,8. 99. 4 Ebewda, 5.97, 9 Bbenada, 8. 99. 


GROTESQUE FIGURINE. 


The terracotta statuette, given of half size in the accompanying 
plate, was purchased in Naples, in 1877, and was represented to 





GROTESQUE TEMuacorTa Ficirkink FRow Carta, 


have been found in Capua, It is evillently a compuniou-piece to 

wie figurine grotesque en terre-cuite, qui east entrée en Louvre avee la cal- 

fection Campana, referred to by 8. Keinach in an article in Darem- 

herg et Saglio, Dict. des A ity. Gr. et Aom., 8r., Cuevas, p. 1478, 

fig. 2091; where a small engraving of it is given, reproduced by 

E. Pottier, Les Statuecttes de terreouite dans Pantquité, p. 225, fig. 
150 
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79. The face and dress are precisely like the present figure, 
except that the hood is thrown back. 

The article in Smith's Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiq., (3d. ed.) 
#.U., Pannvaa, is illustrated by @ statuette in British Museum, wear- 
ing a similar cloak with a hood. It is there stated that there is ne 
monumental evidence of Marquardt: theory that Cieera’s expression, 
SCINDERE PAENULAM (ad Aft, Nill, 33), refers to a custom by which the 
host unbuttoned his guest's cloak on his arrival ; none of the representa- 
fons shows anything like tutions. But it will be noticed that the 
present figure shows plainly a pair of buttons, or clasps, fustening 
the cloak at the throat. 

[would venture the sugvestion that these two figurines may 
possibly represent the Maccvs, the buttoon or punchinello, of the 
early Atellane plays. One of the stock characters in those farces 
is figured, from a small terracotta in the Louvre, in-an article by 
G. Boissier, in Daremberg et Saglio, 3. ¢., ATELLANAE, p. 514, fig, 
O91: reproduced by Potter, Les Statuettes, ete, p. 225, fig. Ta. 
Three small bronzes, described as representations of Macevs, are 
contained in the collection of the National Library at Paris, which 
do not present nearly such a harlequin aspect as the present 
figure: see Chabouillet, Cat, des Comes, ete, de la Bib, Tinp., p. 
S21, Nos, 3006-3098: Babelon et Blanchet, Bronzes antig, de la 
Bib, Nat, p. 454, ties. 86-088, 

In the British Museum there are four similar terracotta 
statuettes, purchased with the Castellani collection, but neither of 
them seems to represent the Micews. These were first published 
In The London MMustrated Nears, Nov, 22,1873, and are described 
by Mr. A. &. Murray as a unite aet of figures of Roman actors, the 
miser, (he glutton, the parasite, the thief, whieh were conventional types 
of character im the Roman comedy, These four figures stand from six 
to eight or nine inches high, They have been most carefully studied 
and figured by M. Hertz in the Aresifoloyisehe Zeitung, 1873. 4, pp. 
118, Tat, xii; and two of them are reproduced in Baumeister, 
Denkmitler, 3.¢., Ludlspiel, p. 831, figs. 915, 6, 

The present figure certainly presents an exceedingly modern 
aspect, and we seem to see in it the prototype of the Punchinello 
of our own day. 

Texey W. Haynrs, 
Boston, March 25, 186, 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETRIA. 


In the excavations at Eretria in 1895 our first object was to 
complete the work begun in the theatre four years earlier. In 
connection with this work, however, we undertoole the excava- 
tion of a sufficient area about the rew of large basins discovered 
at the foot of the acropolis in 1894, to ascertain whether they 
belonged to a building, and if so, to what sort of a building, 

I should have preferred to break ground at a point about 
fifty metres further south, where a sort of terrace-wall protruded 
from the ground, But, as grain nearly ripe was standing all 
about this wall, I began at the basins, and worked out from 
them. On the first day we cleared enough to the west of them 
to ascertain that they stood backed up against the east wall of a 
room with a pavement of pebbles set in cement, On the south 
side of this room we found a doorway, and in the doorway a 
marble anthemion, a headless bust with drapery over the shoulder, 
and a fragment of an inscribed base. Here, then, were repre- 
sented architecture, sculpture, and epigraply—not very brilhantly 
to be sure, but enough so to make « hopeful berinning, We went 
on uneovering room after room during a period of over twenty 
days, laying bare an area, roughly speaking, of 100% 150 feet, of 
which we here present a plan (Fievne 1). 

Although this building, or complex of buildings, may have 
extended further to the east and to the west, even on these sides it 
seems to have, partially at least, natural boundaries in the long con- 
tinnous walls to the east and west, respectively, of our excavated 
urea. To the north and south we have absolutely sure boun- 
daries. To the north the slope of the acropolis has been cut 
away 80 that the face of the native rock and several courses of 
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laid stone form at the same time the north wall of this build- 
ing and the retaining wall to a terrace or whatever lay to the 
north, On the south is another terrace-wall badly broken, but 
once perhaps as high as that to the north, 4 ¢. six or eight feet 
high. So we have a terrace on a hill-side prepared in the usual 
way by cutting away from the upper side and filling in at the 
lower side, as at Elensia, Delphi, and elsewhere. We found no 
trace of steps leading from our terrace either up or down, but this 
is not conclusive as regards such connection with the lower level 
to the south, inasmuch as the terrace-wall on that siile, being much 
exposed, was considerably broken away, 

By our method of beginning, not knowing exactly in what 
direction we were likely to proceed, we were led to throw the 
earth from the rooms nearest the basins upon the southern part 
of the buililing, which, betore that addition, had been covered by 
only about two feet of earth. Through this difficulty of our own 
making we were obliged in the end to leave a part of the brild- 
ing still covered. But we followed up the lines of wall sufii- 
clently to seenre the ground-plan of the whole, Of this whole, 
the longest part was the sqnare A with the long and narrow 
spaces surrounding it, A was probably an open court surrounded 
by colonnudes. No roof-tilee were found in it, which was true of 
no other space excavated, The enclosing wall of A is thick en much 
(1.30m.) to be astylobate for columus, which is not the ease with 
any of the other wulls about it. That no traces of columns 
should appear is not surprising, There was probably another 
Course to this will, The Sl rhince of what nhiow remains 18 lower by 
1.20 mthan the tile-flooring of the space just to the north of the 
aytuire. This part is not unlike the palaestra mt Olympia, only a 
food deal snualler, We have here, in fact, the simplest form of 
i Symasinimn, containing the Etre essentials — an open spice 
for exercising anil porches or rooms about it for retiring. But 
the proof that what we have found is actually a gymnasium or 
4 part of a gymnasium, is not drawn from this form. The 
idea which we hud conceived before we got beyond the tirst 
room with the basins, that we were in a gymnasium, was indeed 
much strengthened by the discovery of this court. But it was 
the gymnastic inscriptions, one surely im site, and.another contain- 
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ing the preseription that it be set op in the gymnasium, which 
lifted the matter beyond the range of doubt, We have thus 
made another advance in the topography of Eretria, moving on 
with no Pausanias to guide us. In the work of the previous 
year we discovered the very substantial and regular fonudations 
of a temple adjacent to the theatre, which from this fact alone we 
felt authorized to identify with the temple of Dionysus. We had 
then, however, no inscription to justify our name, but in this case 
our identification rests on the sure testimony of inscriptions, 





Fioctne 2. —Fnerera GYMNASIUM WITH ACROPOLIG [IX BACKUKOUN b. 


The gymnasinm of Eretria is referred to tn the inseription 
published by Kangabe in his Antiquiles Lelldnigues (1. ps BAG, 
No. G80) a3 a place for setting up one copy of that inscription, 
fmt until now it has not been known in what quarter of the eity 
it stood. Rangube’s report of the provenienee of the Hiseription 
referred to is indefinite: dans les ruines a’ Evetrie is ouly just 
explicit enough to make us pretty certuin that his inscription was 
the copy which wag to be set up in the eymuasium, and not the 
other copy, which was to be set up in the temple of Artemis 
Amarysia, which was certainly a mile or more distant from the 
city. So it needed on ly a litthe more explicitness to allow us to 
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locate the gymnasium exactly, If the inseription were really 
found where we have excavated, it is strange that nobody made 
any combinations and conclusions when the draped male statue 
now in the central museum (Kabbadias, No. 244) was dog out in 
1884 from the very heart of the zymnasium, as we now know it. 
One man, indeed, after our excavations did assert, what is of 
course probable enough in itself, that the inscription was found 
here. But of all this I heard nothing until after I had been led 
bya lucky chance to the spot. During the work at the temple of 





Fiovurke 4.—Eaerkia Grvinasivoa. HoomM With WaTeEN-BAsIN, 
MARKED Box rHe Pras | Fu. 1). 


TDionyens in 1894, in walking along the road at the foot of the 
aeropolis one morning, [ noticed a corner of a poros block pro- 
trading from the ground just north of the road, On clearing 
away the earth, [ found the lower of the four basins already 
referred ‘to, avd subsequently three more. While these were 
being cleared out some Eretrians «poke of the statue as found 
a few rods further west, and just to the north of the road, But 
even then no one spoke of the inseription, which tact may 
be explained by the consideration that an inscription, valuable ais 
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it is to the archeologist, does not make anything like the impres- 
sion upon the people that is made by an dyakpe. 

It was the knowledge that a statue had been found near by, 
joined to the discovery of the basins, that made me for a year 
desirous of clearing this region systematically. While the work 
in the theatre was undertaken as a duty, the work ut this spot 
was the carrying out of a fond desire, Although what we have 
now found may not be very imposing, it is more than a contribu- 
tion to the topography of Eretria: it gives us reason to hope that 
something more may yet be discovered at the foot of the acropo- 
lis, where the kindly earth has come down and covered up the 
moniumnenita preoruii, 

One may be disposed to demand of us that we identify the 
various parts of our ground-plan with the rooms enumerated by 
Vitruvius (v.11) ae the essential parts of a palaestra, by which he 
meins a gymnasium, This demand may seem justified by the 
consideration that Vitruvius is supposed to have based his 
description on some gymnasium which he had seen. But, con- 
ailering that no two gvmnasia of antiquitv which have come to 
light agree very closely in their arrangements, we may excuse 
ourselves from this task. We may rather use our «ymnasinm to 
emphasize the fact already known, that it is absurd to try to 
reduce all ancient gymnasia to one ecut-and-dried scheme. It is 
no wonder that the great ¢vmnasia of the times of the Roman 
emperors at Ephesus and Hierapolis, themselves differing in 
details trom each other, are very different from the simple gym- 
nasium of Pergamon.’ ‘This, in turn, and the gymnasium at 
Olympia (ie, the so-called “ palaestra,” with which it readily 
associates itself) dittered in an equal degree, doubtless, from the 
earher gyminasia at Athens—the Cynosarges gymnasium, for 
example. But at Olympia and Pergamon we perhaps come as near 
to the old Greek gymnasium as we are ever likely to do, 

It is interesting to note that the gymnasium of Pergamon is, 
like ours, laid out on a terrace, but, as the terrace was narrow, it 
eould deploy tteelf only east and west, and so has only one-half 
of the porch-enclosed square which our gymnasium shows, But, 
even thus truncated, it has much larger proportions than ours, 


1 Conze, Auagradungen in Pergamon, p, 101, 
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Which, as became a smaller city, was extremely small in propor- 
tion to the dimensions laid down by Vitrnvins, and shown in the 
large gymnasia of Olympia, Ephesus, and Hierupolis, 

Besides being small, our gymnasium has v ry insivniticant 
remains, Only in the northern half, where the deposit of earth 
was ileepest, ure the walls preserved above the foor-level, and 
here to heights varying from two to six or eight feet. We have 
discovered little of architectural remains. Four marble mithenia 
from the eaves of roofs, a hultdozen similar anthemic at terra- 
Cotta, purts of untinted columis—one with its moulded buse, a few 
stall pieces of fluted drams and capitals, the lower part of’ a 
marble door-post in sifu, quite elaborately moulded, and a rude 
gargoyle, complete the tale. As it is Proposed ta reserve the 
inscriptions and sculptures found in the gymnasinm for sepurate 
preseutation, a short description of the walls and the Vilrious 
rooms 1 all that is now called for, 

On the west side a broad flight of three low steps led ap inte 
the corridor surrounding the square A. These steps of poros 
stone are strangely enough couted with stucco, material little 
ilipted to endure the wear of feet, Passing through A we find 
the corridor immediately to the north provided with a tile-pave- 
ment, at least in its central portion. Tt is impossible to tell just 
how far it originally extended, the edves being somewhat bat- 
tered. In the eustern part. where it was clearly lacking, we 
found five or six boxes with the capacity of somewhat Jess than 
a cubie foot, made of square tiles, with a top that was removable, 
These seem to have been imbedded in the earth, and were prob- 
ably receptucles for coals. If this was their object the space was 
probably enclosed. The pavement continues up to the north- 
ern boundary of the room, where the wall is interrupted by 
& series of four bases between two wrtae. These bases ure in 
a straight line with the wall and at regular distances. Although 
they are single blocks of limestone without a stylobate, they 
must have supported columns. Between the western ania? 
and the first column, and also between the first and second 
columns, are two marble blocks a little out of line with the lime- 
stone bases. These must have served as statue-buses. The 


"On the base of this enfa one of the theatre seats wns found set ip on end, 
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second one, in fact, has foot-marks with lead in them. his base 
may Well have held the statue now in the central museum, found 
about twenty feet north of it. Unless these bases have been 
moved from their original place, the two statues stunding on 
them were placed so as to impede the passage between the 
columns. At the other end of the line of columns, and 
south of the east enfa, is another statue-buse of a different charac- 
ter. It is composed of at least three blocks, a poros block at the 
bottom, above that a limestone block somewhat amaller, anil 
above that a marble block quite elaborately moulded, of which 
only a small fragment of the eastern face lay jn situ. This prob- 
ably hore some conspicuous statue. 

In #' the roof-tiles of a very common sort formed a continuous 
layer from six inches to a foot thick over the whole surface, aome- 
thing which appeared in no other room. In this one case the 
fulling in of the roof as a whole was clearly the first step in the 
disintegration. 

Further north lies a round building enclosed in a rectansle, 
It was not, however, an exact circle, but an ellipse with its major 
axis (which was not qnite parallel with the east and west lines of 
the other rooms) about 0.20m. longer than its minor axis, Its 
northern part was hewn out ofthe solid rock. It had but a single 
entrance and that was from the irregularly shaped space to the east, 

To the west, Af, a small room, had a cement and pebble floor, 
and almost in the centre a base of Eleusinian marble. On the 
surtice of this are remains of iron dowels, probably for fastening a 
second block, since the block which remains ends in a sharp inward 
curve little adapted to be the termination of a statue-base. The 
temptation is strong to propose here an identification which must 
alter all remain a mere hypothesis. According to the Rangubé 
inseription above referred to, Theopompos, the donor of a fund of 
40,000 drachmas to supply oil for use in the gymnasium to all 
time, was to have a bronze statue set up in the eymnasium with 
ucopy of the inseription beside it. There must have been few 
men laying claim to such high honor in the gymnasium as he, 
Now here is a fine statue-base In a very conspicuous position 
appropriating the whole room to itself. If we accept the identi- 
fication, there is no room so appropriate for the setting up of the 
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statue of the donor of the oil-fund as the ¢/iothesion, and so we 
get a possible, if not a probable, name for one of our rooms. 
Close to the north wall of this room, not in aitw but laid on ita 
face, was found an inscription of forty-nine lines in honor of a 
liberal gymnasiarch, Elpinikos. This efele may well have been 
setup in the room. No place could better mect the preseription 
of this inscription, avafeiva: dv ra yupvacio év rp emidavestary 
rorm than «place beside the statue and stele of the great bene- 
factor Theopompos. 

From this room the door to the west with the elaborately 
moulded door-post opens into a space not yet excavated, which 
was probably a porch thrown out in front of this northern halt 
of the gymnasium. The lower part of an unfluted column broken 
off at a height of about one metre, with a moulded base, 
resting on a stylobate, was found at a distanee of 4.50 m. in 
front of the door, This porch cannot have coutinned along the 
west front at the southern end, since the ground falls oft a good 
leal in front of the steps. The short wall starting westward in 
line with the north stylobate of A was probably the terminus of 
this porch toward the south. 

Ktoom J never had a west wall, being a sort of niche of the 
porch divided in the middle by a halfcolumn, In this room, 
in situ, aginst the east wall, was a block of Pentelic marble 
almost a cube in form, its sides measuring about a foot and a half 
each way; on the front of which, inside « wreath, was inscribed 
gitorovias taiev Mapdpovos Ampoféov, Against the same wall, 
further to the south, was a seat from the theatre, serving here also 
apparently as a seat, 

The room J was not excavated in its northern half, but may 
he provisionally restored as on the plan, 

On the east side of the gymnasium the rooms B, Cand D 
are taken ap with arrangements for bathing, the most conspicuous 
part of which is the four poros basins with which we started. 
Each basin is cut out of a block 1.385 m, long, 0.95 1m, high, and 
0.78 m. wide, The hollow for the water is of an elliptical contour 
at the top, 1.16 m.3¢0.5 m., and is 0.35 m. deep in the middle, 
where there is a hole in each basin for letting the water run out 
to the front. A U-shaped channel runs from one tub to the 
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next, 0.27 m. long, 0.12 m. wide and 0.10 m. deep, On the 
side next to the wall the blocks are left square, but on their 
front side they are moulded aa seen in Ficune 3. Below the pro- 
jecting lip at the top a continuous broad band bears the letters 
A,B,U,A. The top and the cavities were eovered with two 
couts of stucco, In the palaestra at Olympia is a marble basin 
having about the same form as these. 

As the letter A on the fourth basin led me to seek three more 
higher up, so the roughly worked lower end of this basia, with 
an AnsehlussHiche, led me to wonder what had become of the rest 
of the series on this end. It now appears that the basins were 
originally seven in number, and extended almost to the south wall 
of. The basins now in sity have éross-blocks of poros about two 
feet long and six inches wide nnder each joint, to prevent the 
basins from sinking irregularly and falling apart, thus breaking 
the continuous flow of water from one to the other, In (near 
the south wall is such a poros block two feet long, but only three 
inches wide. At « distance to the north equal toa basin length is 
another block of the usual width. The narrower block was made 
to support the end of only one, and that the end basin of the 
series, While the broader pi¢ce supported as usual the ends of two 
adjucent basins. A basin placed on these blocks would be the 
seventh in line, the PeMAlnine space op to the fourth basin being 
just equal to two basin-lengths. It now ippears that 4 and ( 
were once a single room. Their pHvetuoent is identical and con- 
tinuous. The wall between them is an aiterthought. When the 
wall was built, for what reason we cannot tell, two basins, Noa. 
9 and 6, had to come out, since the wall struck their joint. The 
seventh basin seems to have remained for some time, probably as 
long as the gymnasium was in use. The eross-wall disrupted the 
series, and left no proper ontilow for the Witter unless it wags con- 
veyed by a pipe across the gap and through the wall to the 
seventh basin, from whence it fell to the floor and ran through 
the wall between (and D, along the east wall of D, until it was 
turned to the west through a series of three smal) basins with 
their top at the floor-level and with cavities about six inches deep. 
The whole of channel and basins is thickly coated with stucco, 

The line ends abruptly against the eastern stylobate of A. We 
here found no proper discharge for the water, ulthough it seems 
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as if there must have been onee a way of conducting it across 
A, perhaps into the pipe seen on the west side below the steps. 
If the supply of water had been bountiful one might suppose that 
its continual and uninterrupted flow would have been provided 
for. But the holes in the larger basins for letting out the water 
can have had no object unless the flow were at times cut off. 
Probably water was searce, The valley to the west of the acro- 
polis, from which all the water-ipes fonnd in Eretria seem to 
eome down, is now dry, except atter heavy rain or snow. 

The tell-tale cross-pieces above mentioned not only testify to 
the extent of the series of basins, but show that the seventh basin 
remained in ste alter the fifth and sixth were removed. The 
eross-pieces were left doubtless when some late-comer pulled ont 
the basin for a watering trough or for some other use. The 
present accumulation of earth was not enough even to lide this 
basin. The gap above it prevented the latecomer from looking 
further for more basins of the same sort. The accumulation of 
earth on the other side of the gap was enough to hide A, the 
basin which led to the discovery of the ¢ymnasium. 

Rooms remain to the east of #8, Cand 2, of which two small 
ones, and «a part of another with a very hard floor of brown 
cement containtne broken stone and bits of marble, have been 
laid bare, 

Room / brings us to the question of the date of the gym- 
nasium. “The north wall of this room is from a Roman period, 
when the fine old Hellenic tradition of wall-building had been 
forgotten, perhaps later than the days of Hadrian, It con- 
tains, along with acropolis limestone, one elaborately wrought 
square poros base, a grive-sele of breecia, containing a rather old 
inscription, besides tiles and mortar. The east wall 1s alao quite 
irregularly built, but is not necessarily very Inte. The general 
character of our finds, both in sculpture and epigraphy, points to 
a date not earlier than the first century pc. Kabbadius gives this 
date independently to the statue No. 244, and Rangaleé gives the 
game date hesttatingly to the inscription (No. 689). 

But if the gymnasium as we tind itis from Roman times, it by 
no means follows that it is a new creation of that period. No 
city in the times of Greek independence could be withont its 
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Zymnasium, Eretrin, too, had its honorable record at Olympia. 
This is probably the one gyninasium of the city. The inseriptions 
know no other, A #ymnasium onee built would probably cling to 
the same spot through destructions and rel Hildings. Asa caution 
against ruling out the idew of an earlier ovcupaition of this site, we 
have a vase-fragment that is dated certainly in the fourth century 
B. C., and two coins, one a tetradrachm ot Lysinachus and 
another from Arados in Plioenicia of a dute prior to 870 Be. 

There are also traces of changes covering perhaps Many Verrs, 
The south wall of B has been referred to. The most significant 
change, however, is that which is shown in the arringements for 
the delivery of water into the basins. In the triangular space 
north of Bis a rock-cut channel which was subsequently abin- 
doned for a system of round tiles, both direeted to a polit near 
the head of the series of basins. Toth of these were apparently 
abandoned for a later system coming from a point farther north, 
In # there is no trace of the continuance of either system, 
although the wall has a hole at the end of the rock-cut channel, 
The inference is that both systems once cume ienoss the space 
now occupied by EF, which is another reason for supposing in 
ite present state to be late. There is am ‘ther line of round tiles 
passing through A’, laid a foot below the floorlevel in a trench 
dug in very hard bottom to receive it. This is in line with other 
slinilar tiles further up the hill, and seems to lead to the room 
east of L; but there is no hole in the walls or floor of this room 
to admit water, although it does have the appearance of a cistern, 
This also, then, looks like wn abandoned system, although it is 
possible that it ran under the whole #ymnasinm, delivering water 
further down, The tiles of this line ure larger aml more finished 
than those of the other lines, and are probably somewhat older, 
In J, below the floor-level of the last arrangement, there was so 
much charcoal that one may believe in a destruction by fire and a 
rebuilding with considerable alterations, among them an altera- 
tion of level in FE 

We can hardly feel any certainty as to the use of any room 
except #, where the athletes doubtless took their cold bath by 
having water trom the basin poured over them, One room, how- 
ever, from its different shape challenges us to attempt an explana- 
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tion—the tholus, This was more curefully built than any other 
part, being made of regularly cut blocks of poros. A considerable 
part of its area, too, is cut out of the solid rock (AaGeures). On 
the northern side the native rock takes the place of the lower 
courses of pores. With regard to this thofos three explanations 
may be suggested, 

1, The gymnasium at Pergamon shows something stmilurly 
situated whieh looks like a small theatre: and our gymnasium 
mizht well have had some auditorien, for in one of the inserip- 
tions a gymmnasiarch, Muantidoros, is praised for paying a 
‘Opnpixdy didodoyor out of hia own pocket. But this thofos can 
hardly have served as an auditorian, not only on account of its 
small size, but also on account of ita one narrow entrance, less 
than one metre broad, It is possible, indeed, that we have here 
a basement merely, over which, with a floor of wood—there are 
no signs of any material of w stone Hooring among the many tiles 
found inside, was the real room of the theles, This room would 
then have opened upon the terrace aboye,-and thus the (holos 
would be an intermediary between the two terraces, The upper 
room might then be an auditor for « small number, 

4. Considering that both the large and small thermae at 
Pompeii have cireular swimming-tanks, one might think in these 
to have found the explanation of this round building. The 
enclosing rectangle would make a very proper strenethening of 
the cirele on the sides which needed support. If Tt were a tank, 
we should lave to think of it as having the floor from which the 
huthers plunged extending out over the whole rectangle. The 
upper part would then probably be open-work with columne, 
We found near the bottom one frasment of a Dorie column and 
another fragment of a Dorie capital, Bathers were probably not 
afraid of a little publicity in ancient times, nor would there 
be a great curiosity on the part of the public to come and 
gaze. But, after all, the idea of a tank is untenable. Not 
only is the break in the wall (which is clearly original, and which 
seemed rather narrow for a passageway) too wide for a hole for 
letting out water, and a very weak spot for resisting the pressure 
of a tank-full of water; but we have not found pipes either lead- 
ing to the ¢holog or leading away from it, The former, to be sure, 
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if they existed, being near the surface, might have disappeared like 
the upper layers of the tank itself, but the latter could hardly 
have escaped us. 

+. A more probable guess than either of the two mentioned 
is that it was a vapor-bath. This vapor-bath was called by many 
ancient writere fhofos (ef, Athenaeus, 501). We found, to be 
sure, no traces of any heating apparatus here; but portable braziers 
might have been used. 

Revres LG. Kicranrnsos. 
Athens, March, 1896, 


SCULPTURE FROM THE GYMNASIUM AT ERETERIA, 





In the excavation of the gymnasium at Eretria in the summer 
of 1895, were found three pieces of sculpture which deserve 
deseription. They are all of Petitelic marble and of lite size. 

No.1. Fievres 1,2. Thisisa head of the type already very 
fumiliar under the name of the * Indian Bacelins.* A deserip- 
tion is hardly necessary except to reeall the peculiarities of the 
type, the most striking features of which are a long wedge-shaped 
beard made of flowing ringlets systematically balanced, and hair 
encircled with a band and arranged in three superimposed rows 
of corkserew curls over the forehead. Less striking but equally 
important are the dreamy eyes, and cheeks somewhat putted out, 
giving the appearance of o kindly being of a sensual nuture. 

The examples of the type are so numerous already that the 
publication of this might seem superfluons were it not an onusually 
good one. Nearly every museum in Europe has one or more 
examples, the Athenian Central Museum having twenty or more, 
and the Naples Museum a good number. This year a similar head 
was found in the excavations of the German Institute near the 
Theseum, and another in the clearing out of the Stadion—a dupli- 
eate of the head on the double herm found by Ziller in his exca- 
vations in the Stadion in 1869-70), But the heads from the Stadion- 
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hermes are certainly Dvfzendarheit, amd the same may be said of 
nearly all those in the Athenian museums now kept in a side 
room, as well as of those that have been found at Pompeii. The 
most of all these examples must be regurded as archaistic. The 
three rows of curls over the forehead are clearly o feature of 
archaic art retained for old fashion’s suke.’ These heads seem 
to be almost solely from herms or busts, The frequeney of the 
herm as a landmark and as an ornament for a front-dour or 4 
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tront-vard, and especially for gemnasia, accounts for the numerous 
examples that have survived. 

The head here published is both better preserved and better 
executed than toiost, and deserves for these reasons to be set up in 
the Athenian Musenm, where it now lies, The preservation is 
practically complete, the only essential damage being the chipping 
off of the left nostril, The break on the mght side, by which u 
part of the forehead and hair has been carried away, as well as 
the abrasion of the left part of the beard detract little from the 


This is seen in the large female figure from the tep of the Mausoleum wnod 
even on the beurded head in the Centmil Museum | Kubbudias, No. 2). 
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total effect of the face. The eves and mouth, the most expressive 
features, ure intact; the beard is nearly so; enough ia preserved 
of the three rows of corkserew curls to forestall any regret at the 
loss of the rest, The execution, in hair, beard, and eyes, is more 
careful than in the head (still unpublished) found at Delos in 1889, 
which is the best example in the Athenian Museum (Kabbadias, 
No. 49). No. 52 of Kabbadias, though better preserved than the 
Delos head, almost entirely lacks expression, The head from 
Delos (BCH. v. plate x @), although well called by Homolle a 





Fiovre 2—Ixvtan Baccnvs—Frroxst view. 
reproduction bien exéeutée d'un beau modéle, has suttered more from 
abrasion. While our head conveys the impression of mifdes 
Versnnkenaein in Trdumerei2 No. 49 of Kabbadias seems to have 
goue to sleep. 

The eye in the present head is rather more carefully cut than in 
most of the others, the upper lid being carried out over the lower 
lidjat the outside corner. The moustache is somewhat peculiar in 
that it leaves the upper lip practically bare, and seems to spring 

1 Phrase empluyed by Michnelis to characterize tha Naples bronze so long 
known under the name of “ Plato,” and quoted by Kekulé in his discussion of the 


Tulleyrand Zeus, which is held by Michuelis and others to be a Diomyeus head ; 
Arch, Zeit, xXx11, p. TH. 
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in two great curls, one out of each nostril, which proceed almost 
perpendicularly downward, predominating among the eurls of 
the beard. At the lower end they curl inward, « feature seen also 
in Kabbadins, Nos. 52 and 107, where, however, they diverge 
much more, Probably our head had the usual strands of hair 
fulling over the shoulders to the front and rear, but, as the break 
has lett littl of the neck, we can only make an inference from a 
lump back of the left ear, which looks like the remnant of such a 
strand. The lower part of the series of curls on the lett side is 
wrought in a separate piece and set in. The band around the 
hair is, as in Kabbudias, No. 49, and in some other cases, a very 
thick one, a section of which would be nearly a eylinder. 

It has long been o subject of dispute whether the type of head 
now under discussion should be ealled Wermes or Diouysus.® Tt 
is at least probable that Dionysus has made as strong a contest for 
the possession of Termes’ pillar as Heracles ever made for Apol- 
lo’s tripod, The strange phrase “ Dionysus-herm " has gained an 
abiding pluce in archeological nomenclature. As far as our 
head bears on the discussion, it would be slightly in favor of 
Hermes, inasmuch as it was found in a gymnasium. But it is 
quite likely that this type was used for almost any benevolent 
male divinity, The potted cheeks can hardly be pressed to indi- 
eate recent debauch, and yet the weneral softness and sensuous- 
ness seem to fit Dionysus better than Termes, 

When and how this type originated is not known. That it 
goes buck to rather remote times is rendered probable by the 
appearance of a similar form in Tarentum terracottas The 
archaic head of Zeus trom Olympia? is not 80 unlike the type that 
it might not form the first term in the line of descent. That the 
type started with a folllength statue may be sugested hy the 
colossal figure of the Villa Albani which, though it has but two 
rows Of corkserew curls, is of essentially the same type. 

No. 2. Ficune 3. The history of this head is interesting, We 
found the upper part carly in our excavations. Nearly a week 


* Fors history of the discussion see Roscnen, Ler. der Gr. und Ram. AMyth., 
p. 1121, 

* Monument, xi, plate 04, 

*FuRTwaing Ler, Broncefwade ron Olympia, plate I. 

* Roschter, Ler, der Gr. wid Rom. Myth,, 1102. 
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later, Mr. Lyris, the ephor attendant upon the excavations and 
lodging in the museum «at Eretria, said that he thought our frag- 
ment would fit a lust with the lower part of a head already in 
the museum. On applying the new to the old we found the fit per- 
feet. The old piece had been lying in the museum so long that 
we could get no information as to the circumstances of its find- 
ing. Asthe result gives an interesting portrait-head, deemed 
worthy of the Athenian museum, we have a good illustration of 
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the utility of keeping for years what might seem insignificant 
pleces of sculpture. 

I experienced a great surprise when the two parts were 
reunited. The upper part had seemed peculiarly massive, like the 
head of Vespusian’ (Ficune 4). The wrinkled forehead resembles 
that of a Roman standing by the side of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius on his triamphal arch* But the reunited head showed 


? Bemsouinur, Romische fhonographie, 11, plate vil. 
* Bausnx-BruokmMany, 26h", 
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a narrow faee and a thick-lipped mouth, rather sensual, almost 
Ethiopian. A portrait-face like this always challenges to an 
estimate of the character behind it, This man was probably a 
man of good mental endowments: such a dome must have con- 
tents. But he was probably shrewd and erafty, perhaps revengetul 
and lustful. Whom does the head represent? Aa tt does not 
coincide with any of the known portraits of Tomun times, Where 
it probally belongs (judging by locks of hair like those often 
{EP PeAriniee on heads of the Antonines), the most reasonable LE 
position is that it is a Jocal gymnasiarch like Elpimikos or 
Mautidoros, Tt is, however, more distinctly Roman in appearance 
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than the heads of the Avsmete? in the Atherman Museum, who, as 
far as hair, beard, and features vo, might stand for some of the 
solid men of Boston.” 

No. 3. Frivrag 5. This is a fragment contaimng the right 
upper part of a face." A glance ut it reveals a representative of 
good Greek times, and the facet that we lave here a part, wifor- 
tunately only a small part, of a head really deserving attention as 
a work of art. The sex of a figure found in a gymnasinm, 
ean hardly be in doubt. The longitudinal depression in the 
forehead marks it plainly as that of aman.” When we come to 

' Dros? in LOH, i, p. 220, plates 3 ond 4; also i, plutes 5 and 6, 


The forehead is 0.08 mo. high: the eve le O08 mm. x 01d im. 
ue, F. Besson In Jour. of Mell, Studies, ov, p. 104 ff, 
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consider the other important eriterion, the hair, we are led inte an 
unexpected field. The broad head-band is nothing unusual, but 
the arrangement of the locks and the contour of the hair around 
the forehead is peculiar, The latter item is most significant. 
We find a parting in the middle and a series of projecting and 
reentrant curves, with one projecting lock about halfway down 
the edge and another in tront of the ear. The lett side is untor- 
tunately not preserved; but who ean doubt that if it were we 
should find the waves and earls corresponding to those on the 
right side? The surface of the head is covered with flat locks 
flowing down over one another and ending in Iittle horns, Had 
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a head with hair of this character been found at Argos, one 
would unhesitatingly pronounce the word “Polyeleitan,” The 
unexpected was that we should find anything Polyelettan at 
Eretria, The suggestion must, however, be considered. The 
Naples bronze copy of the Doryphoros 2 has a great many more 
projecting locks. The Naples marble Deryphoros® and the Naples 
Heracles" resemble our head more nearly. The Naples boy 
assigned by Furtwiingler to Polyeleitus” ts almost like ours, while 
the Hermitaze head" makes ns feel as if we were viewing the 
other side of the hewl under disensstou. 

1 Baonx-Baven Mass, 6, 

4 Beoss-Bavce was, 275, 

MPoerwasGLen, Mesterpieces of Greed Sculpture, Eng, Ed.. p. 234, fig. 95, 

T ue | : if FP £ 
4 FURTWANOLER, op cif. p., 284, fig. 121. 
4 PURTWANGLEH, op, cif,, p. 252, fig. Ts 
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The question who is represented, is not so basy to answer. 
But the following sentence from Furtwiingler (op. eit., p. 235) may 
lead us to the light: “Tt need not surprise us to tind the 
Doryphoros so often adapted to the representation of Hermes in 
Roman times, for copies of this stutue were plaved in the various 
palaestrae and gymnasia, which were all consecrated to Hermes.” 
What is more natural than that we should find in the Eretria 
gytnnasinum another type of Hermes besides the stereotyped 
archaistic form already described? The other finds there point 
to the Roman times, when this type wis a fivorite. This natural 
naming of our head gives the supposition of a Polveleitan origin 
for our head a sort of corroboration, What the Hermes of 
Polveleitus was like may be shown by the Fins d’Anneey head.” 
Tt is not necessary, however, that our head should have repre 
sented Hermes, Tt may have been a Heracles or some hunmin 
athlete, 


Kvrvs B. Rrenwanpsoy, 
Athens, March, 1896, 


¥ Gosette Arch. 11 (1870), plate 18. 
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Of mpoSovdot elrav+ émretéa) "EXrincos Nucopayou 
aipeGeis tera Tow Grou yupraciapyos ev Te Tois 
Aourois Tos xara THY apynY erédkay avertpa- 

dy, cuvedGorrav dua tHv dukotiiay avTou 
ThKetorer Taider Te kal Eby Sev cal Taw ah- 

Lew Tar taro THY apynY meerTorTwY, mpoevonhy 
THe ecrabias airar, eupovetoas ev Tan yu 

feacion Ge éviavToD* Kai Taper yer éx Tov Lotow 
pnropa Te Kai orAopayor, oirwes éryddator 

ev TOM yuvacion Tos Te Tatoie Kal dbysors cal 
Tos GAAGIS Tos SovAoMEerONs THY aro Tov ToLOU- 
Ter adeAday eridéyerfar: edportiren de nal Toi 
éhaiou, dre; yapléertaroy 7, THY els Tatra éamd- 
yy emideyomerog (diat+ elnwer 6€ wal doAcyous 
Theiovas: cuveréXer Ge cal Guciay eal!’ Exacrov 
Godeyou Tom Eppei: vo Te érddpevor al Xow ind z[ ob 
Oypou TaN vieHoarTt Tov awe Tob "Hpaxheiov Spl o- 
ow airos wpocbyxer €x Tov idiov, Ta Gofew inra 

Tou dauou Giachopoy arodeus TH wok|er* Kai Taw T( dn) 
"Hpawdket t1Oduevov dyava cuvreddoas, THY 

eis Ta aGAa éavavyy aviydccer ex TOD Lofov, 

THY Waray GAOT LiaY ToLOUMENMOy Yyapiy THY TaN 
Tokko elwolag + é Te THE Taryyupe: Taw 'ApTe- 
Berioy cuveTéXe: TO GAA ex“ ae ToD Lodo, TH 
édaTrdpyy erideyduevos ov udvoy eis Tous To 

Mitas ahaa Kal ete TOUS AorTrous Tous Eis THY Ta- 
Pyyupiy waparyevowerovy Kai weTeyorTas Taw 

cowaw Eevouy+ tiv Te Guriay ron "Epwet ovpredaw 
éxderev €x Tooypdpwaros TOUS Te ToAiTAs Kal 
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4) “Paopaiww tots qraperiénsorrras, kal Tos mer Te woe 
viv METEYOrTAs THe reTpadt (et jotiacger, THE OE Trep- 
wre: Kal érepovs Tay Te TOALTONW Kai Fevwv rAqjoras- 
vdTrop Te diTHTapevoy Tols gUPEdpoUs ev TH eFedipat 
Tit év Tat Grikaprric Tan ev TH wWapatpowle: daveb y- 

$4 «ev Sa@pa Neveod Kifow «ai "Epuijy, eis Ta mpoerpnmwe- 
rea davranay érideFaperos wAnovas, Sovkope- 
pos The (diay eiworay Fv eyet wos Tov éywor ato- 
éeiyuvabat: iva of cal o Gos hareyTat evydpicTos 
Kal Timay Tous @peTie GiaheporTay ToAAGL Te GoENT 

40) éiupytai yevevrat, deddyGar Trois Te cvmedpore 
cai ron Oren éraiwéras EArivicor Nixopayou evi tie 
Tpos Tov Siow epoiat kai crebaveacat Fadrod creda, 
avayparat éé wai tTéde TO Yyhio pa eig oTHANY APdeqY Kat 
avabeiva: év ran yupvaciot ev tan eribarertdtan Tamra, 

45 Gorws @ wal tots ériyewoperos 4 bofa dhavepa «al ¥ To 6y- 
pov Tols ayaGos ardpact T1pt3), Kal woMAOL< o> Ta Guotwr yy] e 
veovra: Cykerad: édérbar @ wai erioeraryy cots émepl e 
Anocerat THS Te dvaypadis Tov Abydicpevaw cai TH/s 
avabécems THs oTHAWS. Espély érertatys Pidowdips Nuxol.. . - 


TRANSLATION, 

“The Probouwloi moved: Whereas Elpinikos, son of Niko- 
machos, elected gymnasiarch by the people, hus in general hon- 
orably discharged the duties of his office, and, when a coneid- 
erable number of boys and of ephebot and of others subject to 
his jurisdiction were through his zealous endeavors brought 
together, he took thought for their training, abiding in the gym- 
nasium throughout the year: and he furmeshed at his own 
expense au instructor in rhetoric and a drill-master, who devoted 
themselves in the gymnasium to the boys and the eplebo’ anid 
all others who wished to receive profit from sach training; and 
he took thonght for the oil, also, that it be of the finest quality, 
himself defraying the expense ineurred for this; he also mstituted 
many dolichet, and at each doliekhos performed a sacrifice to Mer- 
mes; the prize, also, offered by the people to the winner in the 
race from the Herakleion, he himself provided at his own 
expense, repaying the city the eum of money given by the people; 
and in carrying through the garnes established in honor of 
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Herakles he paid the cost of the prizes from his own property, 
making the whole lavish outlay because of his good-will toward 
the people; and at the festival of the Artemisia he paid for the 
unuents from bis own property, taking on himself the expense 
net only for the citizens but also for the others, who us strangers 
were present at the festival and participated in the common privi- 
leges; and when performing the sacrifice to Hermes he invited 
by proclamation both the citizens and the resident Romans, and 
those who partook of the common privileges he banqueted on the 
fourth day, and on the fifth day others of the citizens and 
strangers in great numbers; and asking the Syredrot for the site 
he erected in the exedra, which is in the “angle” in the paredro- 
mis, seats of taarble and a statue of Hermes, incurring for the 
above-mentioned things considerable expense, desiring to show 
the peculiar good-will which he bears toward the people; im 
order, therefore, that the people may be manifested as yrateful 
and as honoring those preéminent in virtue, and that many may 
become éemnlous of fime, 

“Te it decreed by the Syredrof and the people that Elpinikos, 
son of Nikomachos, be commended for his good-will toward the 
people and be crowned with a crown of olive; and that this 
decree be inseribed on a stele of stone and erected in the most con- 
apicnons place in the gymnasium, that posterity may Know his 
firme and the honor bestowed by the people upon good men, and 
that many may be zealous after like things: also that an epistates 
be elected who shall have charge of the inseribing of the decree 
and of the erection of the stele, 

“ Philokles, son of Niko... , was elected epistates.” 


INTRODUCTION. 


This honorary decree (J%g. 7) was found at Eretria in one of 
the western rooms of the gymnasium excavated in May and June, 
1895, by the American School. It lay tace downward and was 
separated from the cement-pebble floor by not over 0.02 m. of 
earth. A caleareous deposit had formed, especially thick over the 
last ten lines, so that a vigorous use Of acid and knife was neces 
sury in order to read it, and much more to make a squeeze of it. 
Tt is a marble sel one metre long, 0.345 m. wide at the top, 
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0.40 m. wide at the bottom, and 0.08m. to 010m. thick A 
projecting gable 0.225 m. high, with three «froteria, surmounts 
the stele, und between the gable and the inscription is a sculptured 
éerown 0.225 m. in diameter.’ This is the crown of @aAAo; men- 
tioned im |. 42. 

The letters of the inscription vary between 0.005 m,. and 
0.01 m. in heieht, and at first sight appear carefully cut. <A 
closer examination, however, reveals some careless work: particu- 
larly at the ends of the linea the letters are very crowded, while 
in 1, 31 w und in 1, 42¢ find barely room enough. The p and the 
dé are often very narrow; ¢ has its top and bottom bars a little 
divergent. All the letters have apices. 

In a number of cases the stone-cutter corrected a previous 
cutting. E. y., in 1. 12 a@weédéyeora: was changed later to ¢mide- 
yerGar. The @ is cut small and high up eo that the dot in the 
centre coincides with the junction of the horizontal and vertical 
bars of the r. L. 20 has curredcras corrected trom ourteXeens. 
In |. 44 éridarerrare, the ein the antepenult replaces an y. L. 
45 ériyevowerors was changed to érrywoperars. wAjovay is the 
spelling in Il. 32 and 36. This was cut first in 1 14 and 
altered to wAeiovas. The same change was made in I. 5 from 
TAndrer to wAiedver? The transition of « to & is shown in 
l. 6, mewrderov, and in 1. 24, “"Apreweoior. In |. 29 the 
stone-cutter originally wrote wodefras, but changed it after- 
wird to agree with woAitas, |. 26, and woAirav, 1 32. The 
stone in |, 10f has vod “Hpaedet, very probably an assimilation 
from the rod “HpaxXefou of 1. 17. In 1. 31 the squeeze shows 
icoriacer for eiatiacer, Li. 24 has dx", and |. 46 woAAow, the 

lay. Husany, Greek Soulptured Crowns and Crown Inscriptions, in Papers of 
the American School, ¥, pp. 135-01, eep. p. LE8f., ond pll. x, xt (Am, Jour, Arch, 
1800, pp. 69-05, esp. p, 72£, and pl. xar, xm), The crown resembles No. 15, 
exeept that the lenves are not so close together, and besides those branching on 
#ither side some lie along the etem as in Nos. 24 and 2b. 

2The wavering between y and « in this word is unknown in Attic inseriptions, 
lt seems to indicate an attempt to represent the earlier sound of a, which at this 
period was fast becoming an sound, For the writing of y (open) for « (close), 
especially before yowels, cf, MEmTERHANS, Gram, qf. aft. Jnechr., 914,20; Anh. 
Arch. 1802, p. 157; Meyer, Gr. Gram.,* ¢67; Btass, Pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek, p. 60; Ineckr, ron Pergamon, No, 158, |, 23. 

'cy. Drrrexnencen, SIG, 145, Ll. 40 and reff.; Mrterennans, ¢ 40.6. 








| 
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latter clearly a mistake for woAAof. The canbscript is twice 
omitted inthe feminine article: |. 19, rq wdéAe: 1. 34,75 wapadpopisi," 
Also 3 appears twice instead of 7 (1.15, 45)" In 1. 49, eipé@y has 
et, and not 9, as the angment of ai.® The forms were, |. 31, 
‘Eppet, ll. 16, 28, are not to be considered as vestiges of the 
peculiarly Eretrian early mode of writing, since -» is regularly 
used as the dative of the second declension and not -o1,7 They 
rather fall into line with the uaage at Athens and elsewhere from 
the fourth century downwards of writing -e for -." 


COMMENTARY. 


Within the wreath which surmounts the inscription is the 
name Iacwr, cut in letters 0.015 m. to 0.02m. high. This name 
is not mentioned elsewhere in the inseription, In iInseripition 
No. U, which to all appearances is the same sort of an honorary 
decree for a gvmnasiarch, there are six names, in groups of three 
each, which occupy a similar position and in the part preserved 
of the inseription proper do not oceur at all. Though their 
letters appear in a measure similar to those of the inseription, on a 
closer examination they show themselves to be most irregularly 
cut and not so deep—in short, the work of a novice in cutting 
stone. These names and the ‘ldewy are certainly later additions, the 
wreaths being originally left empty of inscriptions. No anal wies 
to names so placed are at our disposal: they may belong to 
certain gymnasium fanetionaries. 

L. 1, rpafovkor, Besides being used for officials chosen for 
some temporary emergency, this title was applied to two general 
classes of public officers: the one class was the ruling body in a 
namber of oligarchical stutes, the other referred to men who had 
a certain official position in various demoerucies in Greece.” Te 
is this latter class which we find at Eretria, and of them the 

‘Cy. MetsTERHANS, $21.12; Suyrra, fonie Dinlect, $439.9. 

* Cy, MemrTennans, $2), note 48lc. 

‘cy. MutsTennaws, § 15.7, 262.13. 

TOF Becaren., Inschriften des ionischen Dialects, No. 15; Sacxrn, a 400.8, 
hete 2. For the Eretrian dinlect in general, cf. aleo Sarria, 2 290; BxcHTEL, p. 
18; Witamowrry in Hermes xXx1, p 8h; Winteens in Eph, Arch, 1800, p. 201. 

cy. Brass, p. 47; Meisrennays, § 1a,7, 8, 


"Cf. Sith, Dictionary of Antiquities’, #.0., nad AnisrorLe, Pulities, pp. 
1209, 1522, | 
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inscriptions make mention from the end of the fourth century or 
the beginning of the third,” in nearly every ease in connection 
with the erparyyoi, whom we know from other sources to he 
important officials at Eretria, The mention of the Boudry in so 
many Eretrian inseriptions leads to the justifiable ASS ption 
that the mpdfevAe: were a smaller body who corresponded more 
or less closely to the nine archons at Athens, though their num- 
ber and their mode of election, %. ¢. whether or not they were 
chosen from the Sovdg (cvvedpioy), are not known. They held 
office fora year," and in connection with the eymnasiarch had 
certain financial duties." 

L. 2, yuuraciapyos. The liturgy of the quinnasiorchia m 
Hellenistic and Roman times was very wide-spread, as an exami- 
nation of the pages of the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum easily 
shows, The funetions ofa gymnasiarch, as is natural, differed in 
ditterent cities of the Greek world and often at different periods 
Pa : a ed ‘ iw * 
in the same city, as we know for Athens," and may assume for 
many other cities, This and the following similar, though frag- 
mentary, inscription add muterially to our knowledge of the 
gymnasiarchia at Eretria.’ The closest analogies to them are an 
inscription from Sestos (Dittenherger, SIG. No. 246), one from 
Gela (CLG, 5475=—Kaibel, Inser. Gr. Siciliae et Italiae, 256), and a 
third from Salamis (C7G. ur. 404). 

In Eretria the gymnasiarch—as was usnally the case—was 
elected annually, and naturally a greater claim was made upon 
his time and attention than, for example, in the liturgy of the 
ehoreqia: ef. 1, T, éapovetoas dv te yuuvaci dc’ énavred. As one 

ey, (1) Bp. Arch. 3d eevies (1560), p. 316, No. 4040 (—Danesre, Hare. 
SOULLIER ET Relsacn, Inser. Juridigues Greeyuea, No. ox, bp. 148), contract for 
draining s swamp, rpdgovkm metitioned In Il, 85, 49, 44- (2) Heumirros, frac. 36 in 
Mittues, FAG, 1, p. 44, honorary decree ; (8) Athena, ¥. 1890, p, 346, proxeny 
decree; (4) Eph. Arch, 1802, p. 145, No, 6, proxeny decree; (5) if, IR02, p. 196, 
No, 3, Il. 1, 24, proxeny decree; (6) id. lat tories, p. TR1, No. 1802 (—Rawnaané, 
Antiquités Helléniques, 1, No, 689) Il. 1, 46f, a0, honorary decree. These ure 
urrunged in #e nearly a chronological order as possible. 

"Cy, Grover, Criech, Stantealter{Aiimer, U1, p. 67, note 2; Raxwaank, No. 
689, 1. 62, 

ECy. Rascank, No. 689, |. 60£ 

"Cy. HERMANS-THuMsER, Gr, Stomtaalierthiimer, p. 694, 

“The only other Eretrian inscription which mentions a gymmasiurch ia that 
already referred to, Rawoank, No, 689, 
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asiarch aueceeded another, cach was desirous of being more 
liberal than his predecessors, so that from small beginnings there 
arose in time a high standard of the outlay to be made, and this he 
was expected to come up to, though he is praised as if it were all 
done at his own instance. The details of the gymmasiarch’s services 


are clearly set forth in the text of the inscription itself, so tt may, 


suffice here merely to sum up the kinds of functions to which his 


office called him. 1. The mental and physical education of the — 


city’s youth was his first care: he provided an omAopayos and a 
jijrmp (in Inser. No, [I an opnpecos dercdoyas). 2, Me supplied all 
the oil needed in the work of the evmnasium, and at the Artemisia- 
festival gave the dAepya, on this occasion adinitting the 
strangers present to a share in his liberality. 3. He instituted 
athletic contests and conducted those regularly prescribed. He 
furnished the prizes himself and paid back to the city-treasury the 
money regularly voted for this purpose. 4. He. pertormed sueri- 
fices to the gods of the gymnasium, 5. He entertained at ban- 
quets many of both citizens and foreigners. 6, Te erected a 
statue of Hermes, and provided for the comfort of the public by 
the placing of seats in the place where the people took the air. 
And all this was for the love he bore toward his fellow-citizens. 

L. 2, r¢. This seems to have no correlative. Probably the 
atone-cutter, whose carelessness hus already been mentioned, had 
4 copy with af or 7é in connection with owed Odvrar (1.4). It is 
worth noting that ré, besides being a correlative, which is frequent 
enough here, is also used (11. 16, 23, 28, 48) a8 a conjunction to 
append a clause, exactly as «ai in |. 19, or as é¢ might be used, 
though in this inscription the latter always (six times) has eat 
associated with it. This nse of ré is ulao seen in Raxcané, No, 
689, 1. 1a. 

L. 3, avecrpddy. For this technical expression referring to 
conduct in office, ef. Inser, No. Il, 1. 8g Raneant, No. 689, 1. 12; 
and the ephelsic inseriptions generally, &. ¢., Cl. 1. 465-471. 

L. 4, @ekoriadav: of. 1.22, .A favorite word in laudatory inserip- 
tions. It is used ly Aeschines in his oration “* Against Ctesiphon™ 
four times in the seuse of * honor,” as an object which Demos- 
thenes greedily covets, but also once ($19) in the sense of “ lavish 
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outlay,” in which sense Demosthenes also uses it in his oration 
(in the Crown,” § 257. 

L. 4, rhedver, “Absolute comparative,” asort of stren ethened 
positive. The same use appears in Il. 14, 82, 36; Inser. No, HU, |. 
5+ CTA. um. 494, 1. 16, avy Aweas Alor apyupiov. 

L. 5, waidew te kal éb78ar, In the Sestos-inseription af véot 
are alao mentioned, who were nathrally older than the édySor, 
ef. OC. Currivs in Hermes, vit, p. 184. In Chios ( CIG. 2214) the 
four ages mentioned are watées, Edy Sat, dvépes antl rpeoAurepot. 

L. 6, wpoevorjy. This unusual form for mpoevayfy probably 
arises by assimilation from mwpdvoue. 

L. 7, eiratias. This is a word frequently met with in ephebic 
inseriptions.” In the Sestos inscription (1. 83) etrraFia is associated 


With iXororda und eveFia," and C, Curtius” remarks that the first - 


ist der technische Ausdruck fir das sittliche Wohlverhalten der Jiing- 
Linge, wihrend eteEia mel die Kirperliche Gesundheit wna Tilehtigheit 
bezeiclinet, 

L. 9, pAyropa te xal dy7Aouayor. The érXoweyos is often put at 
the top of the lst of the instructors in the ephebic inseriptions, as 
being the most important." As a regular instructor in a g¢ym- 
nasium the fxyjrep is not elsewhere mentioned. In Athens the 
epheboi attended the lectures of the various rhetors and phil- 
osophers.” At Eretria, in the year when Flpinikos was gvminas- 
iarch, a pryrwap was provided who came to the eymnasium and gave 
inatruction there. In Inser. II, 1. 10f the gymnasiarch Manti- 
dloros is stated to have engaged the services of an ounpixos praroyos, 
no mention being made of an drAopetyos or similar instructor, 
This makes it probable that there was a regular corps of tenchers 
attached to the gymnasium, to whose number the gymnasiarchs 
made such additions as they saw fit. A gymnasinm with no 
érXoudyos or corresponding functionary is not to be thought of. 

L. 18, édaiov. Tt is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that 
oil was important in Greek athletics, This 1s sufficiently 

“Cf, Souoenn, Griech, Reliefa, p. 35. 

4 OY. also DirrespEeRcen, Sir. di, |. 17. 

V Hermes, VIL, p. 139. 

wey Domoxt, Baset sur l' Ephebie Attique, 1. pp. 16a, 185, 


wey, CLA, 1. 478, LSE ree érery Gund rw vais ve Taw g@edotkkbwe wal pyrdpl we 
tel papparicae cyorkac ; DoMoxt, p. 242. 
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attested by the numerous statues of athletes either pouring 
oil upon the body or scraping it off with « strigil, by the names 
éXatobdrioy and aXeurti}pov for constituent parts of a gymnasium, 
ani by the designution of GQheiddueror” and of meTeyorTes Ton 
aheipparos™ for the whole hody of those who took part in eym- 
nastic exercises. But the mention of the furnishing of oil by the 
“ymonasiarch, both in this inscription and in No, Il, brings before 
us 4 consideration of the matter from a pecuniary point of view, 

The outlay for oil in the gytnuiastic exercises and contests must 
have been a considerable sum, The “ymnasti¢ inscriptions from 
Tauromenion™ make this item prominent, The nse of 218 «d&oc in 
one year’s contests” is a sufficient illustration, Perhaps some of 
this oil was distributed in the form of prizes, as was the case at 
Athens, mention being made in CTA. 11, 964 of 140 dpdopas as a 
single prize. But the ordinary use of oil in connection with gym- 
nistic contests was for anointing, It is mentioned as an act of 
eapecial generosity on the part of the gymnasiarch at Sestes that 
he gave the aderddperor some of the oil to carry home There 
would be, of course, a fine opportunity for a rich gymnasiarch to 
show his liberality by furnishing the oil at his own expense, 13 
is commemorated in both the Eretrian zytinusiarch inscriptions, 
but that it was eine Hauptpficht der Gamnasiarehen das nithige 
Gel zu bheschaffen™ may be doubted. In the Inscription from 
Tauromenion above mentioned the oil on hand, 7 é, the oil 
which was handed down from the preceding gymnasiarch, is 
distinguished trom that whieh was freshly furnished (errayarryeaog) 
and both ure reckoned as efeoda, In Eretria, at a time probably 
somewhat later than that of our inscription, a fund of 40,000 
drachmas wis given by a rich citizen, Theopompos, to provide oil 
for all time.” 

” CYA. 11. S04, 1, 6, 

4 TATTEXBEROER, SIG. 246, |. 65, 

* O7G. 111. 6641, 6642. 

2 ONG. Wid, side 1,1. 35. The edder is supposed to he the equivalent of the 
aeroar as and the ducapeis, Cf, Huntsen, Metrologie,® p. 101, 

" DiTTesneRoen, SIG. 246 1, 72 £: weredigou 3¢ role d\eisoudrocs +Qy 
dro rot Gheluuaros aly alwov, wrk, 

“Cant Cunrits in Hermes, v1, p. 195. 


™ Wicku-Prixe et, Stoatshaushanl tag 4 I, p. 49, doubta this for Athens, 
 Rangaue, No. AAG. 
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L. 14, €@nxer Ge wai dorcyous. The édAcyos, or long run, a 
severe test of the athlete’s training, was of various lengths, 
some of which are given as six, seven, eight, twelve, twenty, and 
twenty-four stadium-lengths.* As the éoAvyos was introduced at 
the Olympic Games in the xv Olympiad, it is not to be supposed 
that Elpinikos first introduced it at Eretria, but é@nxer is to be 
understood as meaning “brought to a suceessful isene.” In the 
Sestos inscription (1. 36) dadpouas éribe: is equivalent to évreré Xerev 
dradpomas (1. 65). 

L. 16 (28), “Eppet: ef. 1. 35 "Epyj». Hermes, the patron-god 
of gymmnasia, is well known under the name Hermes ayaro¢s or 
évayearios ” and as such is constantly associated with Heracles.” 
The Hermeia at Athens was an important gymnastic festival for 
boys." It is likely that the fragment of a youthful head found in 
the gymnasium whence came this tneeription ts from a Hermes 
in the stvle of Polycleitus. 

L. 17, rod “Hpaxdciov: ef. |. 20 "Hpawdket. This is the only 
mention of a Herakleion in Eretria. Before this only temples of 
Apollo, Artemis, Dionysus, and Demeter were known. It is not 
surprising to find Heracles worshipped here along u sea whose 
cousts delighted to honor him. He was at home at Marathon 
and Thermopylae, and Thebes, though inland, was not far away. 

L. 23t., ry warnylpe tay “Aprepecior, The goddess Artemia 
Amarysia seems to have been the principal divinity of Eretria, 
and to her temple outside the city the great procession (voprq) of 
Eretria took place;™ and this temple was in later times the 
sacred centre of an Eretrian league which included Carystus.* 
A [eEre of the Taryyupey was & contest in the Pyrrhie dance.™ 

L, 27t., peréyorras tay xowaw: ef. SOL, ray xowaw pereyorras. 

SCY. Saira, Diet. of Antig,,2 o. p. 603 b. 

= CY. Peevien-Roneer, Gr. Myth," 1 416, where seo the story of Hermes’ 
love of the Arcadian princess Palaistra. 

207. db. note 4 for numerous references. In addition to these see the Carian 
inscription BCH, x (1886), p, 490, no, 2 [no. 4 is identical with Ross, Hellenifa, 
p. 67, no. 11, which the French editors apparently failed to notice}. 

a ¥. OFA, 11. 604; Sarre, Diet. of Antig..* 1. p, 955 b. 

= OY, Am. Jour, Arch. x (1895), p, $80 ff. 

Aik, p. 238. 

mid, 


2 C¥. Raxaank, No, 689, 1 46. 





| 
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This phrase oecurs also in the inseription from Sestos, |, 84f.- 
exddecev él ra fepa Tous dAethowerous rdvtas cal Tous Fevovs tots 
MeTeyorTas TaV Kowwdr, eTA™ Ta Kowd is 4 phrase in common use 
to denote political rights, and, if it has that meaning here, refers 
to a clase of foreigners, non-residents. who by treaty or special 
decree were endowed with such rights a# would entitle them to 
participate in the festival of the Artemisia, and when sacrifice 
was made to Hermes,” 

L. 30, wapemdnuotytas. Used of strangers temporarily resid- 
ing in a place for a longer or shorter time, if. Drrrennenaer, SI. 
246,1.20 f.: ériotpadels ob udvow roy TokiTew | eai| row dAkew raw 
KaTomotyrwy shy wok, aa cal tay Tapemeénuotvrow Edvaw, eth, : 
0. 267, 216. - -- of waTotmourres €v Aide: wal of Wapetronworrres 
Europa: «al vaUKANpot, KTR. Rancant, No. 689, 1.40 f rote re 
WoAitawy waotr cal raw Ferme Tole tapemionuoiet 3 J Peter. ti, 11. 

L. 83 £., €v rH efédpa.,. Tapadpouia. The large exedrat in pub- 
lie places, in distinetion from the exedrai in rooms of private 
houses, became popular in the Alexandrian and still more in the 
Roman times. How one of them appeared is seen in a restoration 
of the exedra of Attalus IT at Pergamon in Conze, ete., Ausgra- 
bungen zu Pergamon, pl. vit, The best-known case of an exedra is 
perhaps that of Herodes Atticus at Olympia. 

The unusual phrase, dy To éTixaurig” seems equivalent 
to “in the corner.” The location of the exedra must then have 
corresponded to that of the eredra of Attalus I, as shown in the 
plate referred to. In Plutarch, De Gen. Soe. 25, one person leads 
another eis 74 érixduriov tis erods for a tall. 

Vitruvins (de Architecture, vy. 11) uses rapaépoyis of the grounds 
planted with trees adjacent to the stadium with walls for those 
not occupied in the exercises, At Eretriq the wapaépouis prob- 

“ey, the similar expressions C/G. 11, 2849 |, Af: Toksreior elrai Keio «al ye xal 
ofkias Pyernoce, wel roe fue mereyery Kelow dures cal Navwdecrin meré youre | cf, alia 
“55d, L 1af); AisToris, ‘Ag Mok. 8. 30; 26. 29 perder Tit wokews; 21. §- 42, 
2 ris wolireias, and often in the Politics » Ditrexpercer, Sig, 246, IL. Ah, T4 


wert yorrer Tol a ares; OFA. rr. 186, 1 20 [vis wal of] 
[mocnare wl rade Leis Fl. 

* Cf. STENGEL in Miller's Handbuch, + (4) p. 80, 

™ Ausgrabungen stv Otympin, 11. pl, 87, 

= In Scrpas, éracaurys rapdratis, und in tactics generally, os in Pouyarrs and 
Diobowes, érwduwis is wed of a wing thrown either forward or buckwurd, 


clan fyxryqow dréyorri tir 
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ably lay to the west of the gymnasium where there is quite a level 
stretch toward the theatre. It can hardly have been on a lower 
terrace to the south, as there the houses of the city must have 
come close up to the foot of the acropolis. No other alternative 
is allowed by the lay of the land.” 

L. 40, roils cuvedpore cai te éypw: ef. |, 33, rove evredpovs. In 
the earlier decrees from Eretria Sovdy and éjyos are coupled 
together or either is used alone. Thus in Aph. Arch. 1890, p. 199, 
No. 1, L 1, we tind é60Fer ret SovAn, th., No. 2, EéoEew ret Bowker 
cai Tol dja, two proxeny decrees on the same stone assigned by 
Wilhelm to the end of the fifth century or the beginning of the 
fourth. To the second half of the fourth century are given Eph. 
Areh, 1892, p, 126, No, 2, where 1, 12f has rpécodor wpoy ri 
Bovkiw «at ror 6ymor, anil i. p. 135, No. 5, 1. 4f with the same 
phrase, In the early Macedonian period is put Athena 1. p. 621, 
where |, 24f reads Tporodor m™poe Sovtqy «at wpe: vor éhuor, cf, 
30f. About 300 B. c. comes Eph, Arch. 1892, p. 121, No. 1, |. 11 
with @ofer ta éyue anid 1. 24f. wpecoéow wpos thy SovAjr wai Tow 
éjmov; and of not far from this date is Eph, Arch, 1887, p. 79, 
No. 1, with the same phrases. Dated 278 8. c, is the inserip- 
tion quoted by Hermippus, frag. 36 in Mturer, FAG. ut. p. 4, 
edoke TH SovAy kai Te éyum, xvA.: und to the first-half of the third 
eentury belong Athena Vv. p. 304, L Of, éb0Eer rei Souder cai tro 
énuw; Boh, Arch. 1892, p. 136, No. ti, |. Sf, édo£e]y ty Sovay «alt 
va éyue. To the third century in general may be assigned Ap, 
Arch, 1892, p. 127, No. 2, 1. 19E mpoo[ dé ]ov [ pas THY Sovkyy cal 
Tor Gi jor; Deltion Arch, 1889, p. 104, |. 2, edo£e[7@ yyw), |. 4, 
Tpdcotor—rpis THY Bovkay «al tor Sypor; Eph. Arch, 2d series, p. 
a84, No. 418,11 4f., 14f (same phrases). Eph, Arch. 1887, p. 79, 
No, 2,1. 9, with the phrase éedex@ax [+ ]@ [Onym elvar, x7 A] is dated 
at the end of the third century, and perhaps the mseription im 
BCH 1. p. 277, No. 4, with the same expression is of about the 
same period, The date of C/G, m. 2144 (= S/(z. 201) with eéakev 
7H Bovky cat Te Swe in |. bis uncertain, Of the Attic inscriptions, 
one from the early years of the fourth century (CEA. tv (2). Th) 
mentions the BovAy of the Eretrians along with sundry officials, 
and in CEA. ry (2). 116b its number is given as 500 (the words 
"Epetpiewy tiv te SovAgqy are restored). 

© Por wopadpoyls see, farther, duagrabungen zu Pergamon, p. 108, 
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Sometime in the second century .c. the Eretrian Bouksy was 
dissolved and a body called the otve8po. substituted. Their 
existence is known, aside from this inseription, by that already 
often referred to, Kanaan, No. 689. Here L 27£. reads deboy bat 
Tois Te cuvedpos xai To Sym and |. 62 f. dorodiSorGa .... Adryow 
ta Tov cuvedpiov. The exact date of the change of SovAx to 
quvedpioy is unknown. The number composing the latter must 
also remain uncertain, Suttice it to aay that the Roman conquest 
did not alter the democratic forms of government at Eretria, 

L. 46 £, roAAel—fyrwral. These words occur also in Ita NGADE, 
G89, Il. 26 and 43, but their order is different in each Case, 

L. 47, émietaryy, As often, a person specially chosen to see 
that a given piece of work was properly caried out: ef, Ranuané, 
GAD, I. 65, 71. 

L. 49, Nexo[.... After the o traces of another letter were 
visible on the stone, apparently either A or 6, which could be 
fille] out to NuoXaou, Niwokoyvou, or Nucodruow, Niwcodicov, Nieodae 
pov. <Any of these names would have to be much crowded to get 
it in, and the shortest, Nueoddou, is the one which deserves the 
preference, 

DATE OF INSCRIPTION. 

The forms of the letters are not such us to fix the date of this 
inscription more exactly than to that period when the kotne with 
its unifying influences had become universal in the Greek world. 
Other criteria must be i}plied—orthography above all—and it 
must be compared with other Eretrian Inscriptions, What is 
found true for this will hold for Inseription No, II as well, as they 
apparently belong to the same period, Of the other Eretrian 
Youpiopera, that so often referred to, hanaané, No, 689 (which it 
will be remembered also mentions the quvetpor, and no longer the 
AovA), is the only one which can be thought of as an appropriate 
term of comparison +—all the others are considerably earlier, 

Rangubé dated his inscription shortly before the Roman con- 
quest, and Gilbert® follows him, but, now that the Eretrian Corpus 
is enriched hy two more inscriptions of the same general period 

4“ CF, GILBERT, Grisch, Steatsalierthimer, 11, p67 und note 2 Livy. xuy, 82 


speaks uf senatores, quos aynedros vocant, though not referring to Eretria. 
@ foe. cif, 
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as the Rangabé-stone, certain considerations conspire to bring the 
latter down to a later date. As a starting point may be taken 
the expression in |, 30 of the inseription here discussed, "Payalew 
rors wapemiénpowras, which unquestionably puts its date after 
146 n.c. This Elpinikos-decree, moreover, lias but three Instan- 
ees of a first declension dative in -ee (cf. Jntroduefion), showing 
that the use of this form was dying out." No case of this 
orthography occurs in the Rangabé-stone (decree in honor of 
Theopompos). Further, in regard to the omission of the csanb- 
script, the Elpinikos-inseription furnishes four instances out of a 
possible thirty-two (ef. Jntroduction), two of these in the dative 
singular of the article and two in the verbal form 7. On the 
other hand, the Theopompos-psephism thirty out of thirty-three 
times omits the «in the declensional endings -) and -#. The « is 
retained in @ three times and in the verbal form 9 (1. 44)." 

It seems, then, that the Theopompos-inseription has a ten- 
deney to conform to a later fushion of writing than the Elpinikos- 
stone. Against* this may be urged the confusion of 7 and e& in 
the latter (ef. Jntroduetion), trom which the former is completely 
free. This confusion appears first in Attic inscriptions about 100 
B.c." Both inseriptions have the form eipefy, which ceases to be 
used in Attic about 100 B, 0.” | 

The Elpinikos-stone knows nothing of the oil-fund established 
by Theopompos, so that, all things considered, we are safe in 


suying that the decree in honor of Elpinikos dates not far from | 


the beginning of the first century s.c., and that tor the public- 
spiritel Theopompos some years later. It affords us a very 
instructive view of the prosperity of Eretria under Roman rule 
when o private citizen could give 40,000 drachmas for an oil- 
fund in the confidence that it would remain secure. 


CY, the table in Metsrendans, 2 Lob. 8. 

“The majuseule text of this inscription has been followed mither than the 
minustules. The two ure often inconsistent. Vide also EpA. AreA. 1895, p. 165 
and reff. €/. Metstenass, } 21d. 12, for tuble of the use of subscript in Attic 
inscriptions; Franz, Elermenfa, p. 223; Biases, Proawaciation, p, 48. 

© CF. MEmTERHAN?, 7 log. 24. 

 ih,, 22150. 7; Geb. 13. 
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Fis, 2.—Eeereia Grwnastem., Inscnrriox No. IT. 
; 
5 : Ci cdrom 
; 
Xapidawog 
esa 
Datipos ; 
PiroFevay 
Acoriurios 
Atorecitov 
KPHTTOS 


Oi wpoSovact elrav: ered Marridepor Kad\uepez{ ovg 
aipefeis tara tot Sryov YUuvadlapyos €e what Tos Kata THLY 
apyny évdokms avertpady cai dFiws éavroi te xal toy Tpory| o- 
ren Kal THS Eyyepobeiens altin tro tod énmov [a |irrews, ov[ 
5 eAfovrey te dea thy duAoriwiay atrod wXedver cathor Te Kal €- 
d|yfev cai trav ako caw bod Tip apyyY Teerrortay, rpoérty 
THe evrafiag THE ev Tan Tora: bia TavTOs TOD Xporoy Tie 
apyis, Eumovetoas ev tin yeuvacion & émavr|oli+ €Oyxev be 
kai eXatov ixavan cai éradelppara ag Yapiotata: | Tpod | yeperre- 
10) pov re Sovrduevos rove véovs aidedeiv Tapleo|yer ex tol (étow 
Gj | 1 
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pixoy @ikeAoyor Atopioioy Diterrov "A@nvaiov, |do7s ¢\oydAa- 
fev ev Tole 

yupvacion rots Te éby Go wai [wrariv wal Tots| GAO waee TOs 

olixetws Staxeywevors wpos wadlelav- cuvere dee 6¢ all” ex larrow 


BL 
va | Guciay ran Te “Epyel[t xai toe "Hpaxdet trep Tew wathwr Kal 
Taw écby) Seow 
15 «cai tjav GA[er ravrew ------- 


TRANSLATION, 

“The Probowloi moved: Whereas Mantidoros, son of Kalli- 
krates, elected gymnasiarch by the people, in all matters con- 
nected with his office bore himself honorably and in « manner 
worthy of himself and of his ancestors and of the trust imposed 
upon him by the people; and when a considerable number of 
hovs and of ephebof and of others subject to his jurisdiction 
came together through his endeavors, he took charge of their 
deportment in the place during the whole period ot his mag- 
istracy, abiding in the gymnasium throughout the year; and 
he furnished sufficient oil, and unguents as choice as possible; 
and desiring to benetit the youth more readily he provided at his 
own expense a Homeric scholur, Dionysios, son of Philotas, an 
Athenian, who devoted himeelf in the gymnasium to the epheboi 
and the boys and all the others properly disposed toward instrue- 
tion; and he performed each month « sacrifice to Hermes and 
to Herakles in behalf of the boys and the epheboi and all the 
Others wee se 


COMMENTARY. 

This inseription (Mig, 2) was found in the circular room of the 
gymnasium two feet below the modern level of the soil. In material 
and shape it resembles No. I, though it is thicker. At line 1 its 
width is 0.415 m. The letters average a trifle smaller than those 
in No. L. In general the notes on Inscription No. I are to be 
consulted, as the two instriptions are very similar. Of ortho- 
graphic peculiarities there are none. 

Tatpos is the only name in the crown which is not of frequent 
occurrence, but ef. CLG. 6176, CFA, 1.1098. Of the six words 
in the crown, the first three are separated from the last three by 
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4 space, and the latter set of three, stranzely enourh, have the 
form of an epitaph. 

L. 9, éwakeivuara ig plainly different from @iasor, which was 
not so certain in the case of the aAeppa of No. 1,1. 24, It may 
refer to perfumed oi] or ointment: ¢f. Drrrexpencen, S/G@, 246, 
1. 57, erifec 6€ wai évradetipuara. 

L. 9, [spor]yepérrepov, The o of the rpoe- is visible in a 
sjueeze and traces of the p and the « Athenaeus, 144 b, has 
wporyepos for the more usual mpéyepos, which establishes the 
word, though it isa rare one. See Ktuwen-3:ass, Griech. Gram- 
matik, 1 § 154, 4c for analogously formed comyrratives. 

L. 10 f, dunpicdy ditcdoyor, The place of Homer in Greek 
education is too well known to need illustration, Even if Alex- 
andria and Pergamon long held the first rank in advanced 
Homeric study, it is not supposable that Athens was not also 
fective in the same field. It is, however, for the first time that we 
meet an Athenian with » reputation as a Tomerie scholar wide 
enough to bring about his call to another city there to give 
Instruction. Not ouly the boys and the ephebot but also all with 
any desire for education had the privilege of attending upon his 
work at Eretria, 

L145, For the restoration, ef. No. I, 1. 15 and Drrrexperaer, 
SUG, No, 246, 1. 35, where monthly sucritices are referred to. 

L. 14. The ré before "Epyet makes it necessary to add 
another divinity, and Heracles is the one of all most suitable: of, 
note on |. 16 of Inser. I, and Drrrexseacer, STG. 246, Il. 62, 78. 
The remainder of the sentence may he compared with i. 1, 67 
and with I, 4 and 12 of the inscription itself. 


SIACTIONIAE 
| Pidorovias 
[| A | AQ N Tatoo 


TAPAMON Og pesrmny 
AQPOO Foy Acipatreou, 


The above inscription is cut in a wreath 0.14 m, in diam neter, in 





eas = 7. te =x - | hi 7 eS 
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style like No. 19 on pl. xm of Am. Jour. Ancu. 1890. The 
wreath is close to the top of the stone, which is of fine Pentelic 
marble, 0.505 m. high, 0.414 m, broad, and 0.45 m. from front to 
back. The letters average 0.008 m. high, and all the lines but 
the second are crowded by the wreath. The stone is im sifu in 
one of the western rooms of the gymnasium at Eretria. The 
inscription is of about the same period as Nos. T and II. 

@idkowovia is a word which occurs not infrequently in inserip- 
tions dealing with gymnastic and ephebic affiirs.* The ides it 
conveys is the abstraction of the quality expressed by the adjective 
gidcroves, Which the lexicographers detine as ewovdaios, dikepyds, 
or “industrious,” “ diligent,” The Samian inseription, Drrres- 
BERGER, SIG. No. 396, is a list of awards for excellence in certain 
things: eatamdAsys, dxdvtiov, roFor, ov Aopayia, Gupeauayia, édAc- 
yor, cTadior, diavAos, eveFia, etrraEia, dikorroria, AuPoSdros. These 
divide themselves into purely warlike and athletic contests, on 
the one hand, and on the other are eveEia, eiraéia and diAorovia, 
The first signifies general bodily excellence,” the second good 
order, general deportment, and giAorovia diligence in the required 
work. It must refer to a period of some length, which would per- 
haps correspond to a school-year. The genitive (of cause) is not 
elsewhere found alone in such inseriptions, so far as we have been 
able to discover. The dative is used at times with ér/ to express 
thia, ¢. 7, CG. 2384h, or the genitive with Evexa, e, y., CTA. 10. 
1845, 1558, and in CVG, 2873 the nominative is used of the cause. 
raiéev refers to the class to whom the competition was open: it 
Was a contest where boys were concerned, not epheboi. 

The two remaining words are somewhat of a puzzle in the- 
relation they express to the two words preceding them. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory rendering is “ Paramonos, son of Dorotheos, 
for diligence among the boya"—received the award. The 
award being made, the feet was engraved on a stone within a 
wreath and set up in the gymnasium. Did anything stand on 
the stone? Its top is smooth, not adapted to receive another 
stone above it. Ifthe other extended over the edye, the inscrip- 

"Cf Drrresnenorr, 4/6, No, 246, 189, 71, 88, and the ephebie inscriptions 


from Athens: alao Demosthenes txt. 24. 
= Cf. note on |, T of Inaecr. 1. 
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tion would scarcely be seen, it was so close to the top of the 
atone, and the stone itself was so low. There are no traces of 
dowels or the like which fastened an object to it, If anything 
were put on it as a base, that something must have been remov- 
able at pleasure. Perhaps the prize which was awarded to 
Paramonos was dedicated by him und set on this stone m the 
gymnasium as a monument of his chligence, 


IV. 
HUOHPIHSK AAAI. “Heynpins Kaddvie. 
This grave-sele is of native stone, 0.53 m. by 0.42 m., and was 


-tound bolt inte the north wall of the room west of that contam- 


ing the basins in the eymnasium which was mentioned asthe find- 
ing-place of Inseripnons |, U1, I. The letters average 0.033 m. 
high, and are evenly thongh faintly eat. The ¢ has liranching 
and rather short top and bottom bars; the right-hand part of the 
« does not reach the level of either end of the vertical stroke; 
the w is smaller than the rest of the letters, and has nearly verti- 
eal sides, The inscription may be assigned to the fourth century, 

These two names are good instances of the [onic dialect as it 
prevailed at Eretria, “Hynpins is the Eretrian form of the Ionic 
‘Hyyerias. For the rhotacism, ef, Meven, Griech, Gram.* p, 228 
Beenren, Jnselriften des tonsehen Dialekis, p. 12; Savru, Jonie 
Dialect, § 331." 


“The inscription contuining 4 list of Eretrian proper names published by 
TsountTas in /iuA, ArcA, 1887, pp. 8-110 (46 STATROPOTLLos in Eph. Arch. 1896, 
pp. 1tl-144) has the ilowtne cases of rhotaclsm: Kaygupiow 640; Krnpler 72 1, 

177 a, 224; Rrypleor 1450; Rrqpfioy S10, 285; Erapitiddgt 182 py Kenpuheldov 
182 8; Avparlas 30, 340, 1010; Avparlon 1510; Avpeiquav 177 0; Menpluayor l4ec: 
Mery yon 09 4, 140 4, 1850}; “Onipuor 151 cc, 157 B, 210: : ankle 149 n, 152 es 
Tedepios 110 n, 1204; Tedeplow 109 n, 119 a, 126 n, s weltpael Studien TL. p. 29, 
adie Afperiion $8 0, but Fick, Personennamen,? p. 4a, takes this as Alpuridow and sa 
excludes rhiiacism. 

In the list of names in Eph. Arch,, 2d series (1869), p.320,No. 4044 (—Bronres. 
lic) Mipyor oceurs in L. 14, with which may be compared the form Mipywr on the 
lead tablets from Strm, Becaren, 19: 25, 71 (<= Roum, fA. 372; 70, 7a). In lL. 
87 ia == qporrot, whieh Tsovatas (Bph, Arch. 1887, p. 110, note 2) pends EKrqpcrras, 
but Witaeie (i. 1892, p. 140, note 1) ‘Hydporcres. This name is found in the 
ephebe-list published by the last-named, ih, p. 186, No. 7, 1. 20, Hoyjpureot "Heyy 
ple[ur joe 7 wleo 1, 24, “Osher. STAUROPOULLOS (EpA. Arch. 1805, p, 144, No, m1, 1. 
20) reads differently from Wilhelm, *H-yqpurf le Jou. 


Witnetm (£ph. Arch. 1892, p. 145, No. 22) published the name Tiumply, and 
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Among the Eretrian proper names showing rhotacism Krypias 
and Tedepias most closely resemble "Hynpins as regards the place 
of the rhotacism, while “Hysjpermos and "Hynpineos are words 
from the same root.” | 

On the Iome ending -ys in the nominative of the masculines’ 
of the a— declension, ef, Smvra §415, 2, where examples are given, 
Five instances, four from Bechtel, will suffice here: No. 19, 46 
Kpering; 19,276 BavGins; 19, 445 Ewotys (ull from Styra); 78p 3 
Tlaveavins, from Thasos; and Athena, y.p. 354, No. 39, Avpandys. 

The genitive KadAiw may be eompared with Xatpiw (Eph. Arch. 
1887, p. 101, 1. 1228, 1238 trom Eretria; [aveavie (Becwren, 
163:16) from Abdera; "Aciw (Becuten, 174c) from Chios. In 
general, vide Smvru, op. cif., $427, and ef. Stavrorovnnos in Eph. 
Arch. 1895, p. 181, note on fa, 


v. 
KAAAIMA XH. Kaddtpeyn, 


Grave-sele on a roughly wrought slab of limestone, 0.50 m. 
high, 0.41 m, wide, 0.07 m. thick. Across the stone a band js 
cut, lower anil smoother than the rest of the surface, to receive 
the inscription. The stone was found just north of the circular 
roum in the gymnasium and very near the surface, The letters 
are 004m. high and carefully cut, the ends of the strokes being 
gradually broadened, The limbs of the a, A, « and 7 are slightly 
curved and impart a distinct grace to the letters. Probably it is 
from the third century, 


VI. 
QEOAOTH @eoddry. 


Grave stele on piece of roughly wrought marble, 0.73 m. 
x 0.34m,.%0.15 m., built into the wall of a medieval tower on 
the islandof Hagia Triada, just off the eastern horn of the harbor 
of Eretria, The letters are about 0.04 m. high, 
STAUROPOULiOS, Athena, ¥, p. $54, No. 21, Tuwqpirary, No, 80, Aupavtys, Krnpiror Is 
found on another of the Styra tableta, Becuren, 19: 428, KrywhAa is instanced in 
Am. Jour, Arch. 1801, p. 248, No. 7. 


Tsornras (i. c.) corrected the rending Atplusyor of Eustratindes (£pA. Arca. 
1569, p. 819, No, 4048, 1. 40) to Aupluayos. 
cy. Prom’, p. 1248 
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Fragment of marble, 0.16 m. broad at the top and 0.17 m. 
high, Letters 0.015 m. to 0.018 m. in height. Tt was found in 
the gymnasinm in the northeast corner of the room west of that 
containing the bagina. 


Ona marble moulding. Surface preserved measures 0.46 m. 
by 0.88 m. The letters are 0.02m. high. Found in the doorway 
of the basin-room of the gymnasium with fragments of sculpture, 


Ix, 





Fragment of moulding of coarse marble irregularly broken, 
Total height, 0.10m.; depth trom front to back, 0.12 m.; inserihed 
face, 0.17 m. by 0.04 m.; letters, 0.02 m. high. Found near centre 
of canal which surrounds the orchestra in the theatre, 


STAMPED TILEs, 


The followin 


g tragments of stamped tiles were all found in 
the gymnasium. 
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1. (a) EPETP Fragment measures about 0.10 ni, by 
0.10 m, by 0.02 m, 
(b) EPET 
(c) 2h 


The height of letters of these three pieces is 0.016m. All 
are from the same stamp, which reads "Eperprémy, 

2. Ep The tile has original breadth 0.175 m., and the frag. 
ment is 0.380m. long. The stamp is an oval 0.085 m. by 
0.045 m., and the letters are 0.01 m. high. There is room at the 
right for another letter in each line (the surface is much worn), 
Proabably we should read 4 HM 

aH laab = 

3. Oh, Fragment 0.07 m. by 0.03 m.; letters 0.019 m. high. 
Probably the stamp was Ajos (or Anmov) "Eperpréwy."! 

Rervs B. Ricwanpsox. 
T. W. Hreamance. 
Athens, February, 1896. 


“For stamped tiles from Eretria, as previously found, f, Am. Jown, ARCH, 1x 
(1894), p, $40, note 10, and p. 342, note 19; also Eleeenth dnawal Report of the 
-lmerican School at Athens (1891-92), p. 40. 





NOTES, 


- NOTES FROM CORINTH. 


New Haven, Conn., June 12, 1896. 
Eprrok or American Journar or Ancuamonoay: My Dear Sir—I 
hand you the following extracts from letters just received from Pro- 
fessors Richardson and Wheeler at Athens, under date of May 27: 


“We have found the theatre, and have uncovered enough to be 


quite sure of it, It is badly broken up, but we have plain lines of 
ascending steps in three different places, converging to a point below, 
The steps are in some cases deeply worn by footprints, We cannot 
uncover the whole theatre this year, sinew it lies ten or fiiteen feet 
under ground. The importance of the discovery of the theatre lies of 
course in its being, as you will remember from Pausanias, the key to 
much of the topography of Corinth, We seem already near to a 
temple in our work around the upper part of the civet, since we have 
found there some fifty moré or less broken archaic terracotta figur- 
ines, apparently «nathemata, One is complete, a female divinity, 
resem bling Aphrodite ruther than Athens, whose temple we should 
expect to find here, spas re Betrpw, ... 1 do not know that we could 
have asked for a more satisfactory close of our first campaign at 
Corinth than that whieh we now have. T have repeated!y said to 
myself and others in answer to the question, what form of success I 
would choose for this year, ‘to find the theatre?” (R. B. RB.) 

(From B. 1. W.) “The discovery of a magnificent Greck soa or 
pHiesageway or sconiething of the kind, east of the tomple, is also a bril- 
liant thing, and brings us certainly near to the agora. .., [ am confi- 
dent that this is altogether the most important contribution made 
by any American exenvations to archwological and topographical 
knowledge, Up te date Corinth was 4 blank, so far as any knowledge 
of its topography was concerned. Now that a fixed point is estab- 
lished, Pausanias can he read with some hope of interpretation.” 

This is all whieh svems suited to the Jounnan trom these letters. 

Tum very truly yours, 


T. D. Seymour. 
10 
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EXPLORATION OF THE VOLSCIAN CITIES AND ANCIENT ROADS. 
—In connection with the work undertaken on behalf of the American 
School at Rome on the site of ancient Norba in the Volscian hills of 
Latium, I attempted to find the line of ancient pre-Roman roads which, 
it appears to me, must have connected Norba with the other cities of 
the Volacian hills. The roads leading out of the various gates of the 
city were all well marked, and those which descended the mountain- 
side overlooking the Pontine plain could be traced to a considerable 
distance in various directions. Less than half-way down the mountain- 
side the road trifureated—one branch going northward toward Cora, 
and the other southward toward Letia; while a third branch went 
directly down to the plain to a pague which occupied a site immedi- 
ately above the medieval town of Ninfa lying so picturesquely ruinous 
at the sources of the stream of thatname at the foot of the hill of Norba. 
With the assistance of the engineer Cirilli, 1 first traced the road to 
Cora along the greater part of its extent, discovering in connection 
with ita number of constructions belonging to payi and villas of the 
pre-Roman period. 

At Cora itself we drew up a plan of the Volscian city with its 
terraces, studied the pre-Roman arched bridge, called the Ponte della 
Catena, with its polygonal masonry at each end and itsarch and piers 
of squared tufa. Beyond Cora were traces of further polygonal con- 
structions which indicate that the road proceeded further in that 
direction. I intend to investigate this, in order to ascertain whether 
the road went across the plain to Velitrae, or passed around the upper 
spur of the Volscian hills to Artena and Signia. 

At Cora itself we were able to locate the necropolis and to secure 
some objects from it dating from the early part of the vii century. 
As none of the necropoli of these Volscian cities had been located 
hitherto by archwologists, this fact is of importance, all the more that 1 
have succeeded in acquiring the same certitude in the case of the 
necropoli of two other Volscian cities, The city-walls of Cora belong 
mostly to the second and third manners of the walls of Norba, and 
the steepness of the hill on which the city is built led to the con- 
struction of an unusually interesting series of high terraces connected 
by a winding road, 
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I then returned to Norba and started on a week’s tramp to dig- 
cover the ancient Volscian roads to the south, ending at Tarracina= 
Anxur, and Fundi, I succeeded in tracing them along almost a con- 
tinuous line from Norba to Setia, then to Privernum, and finally to 
Tarracina=Anxur. The road which we followed pussed ulong the 
mountain slope overlooking the Pontine plain, on alower level than 
that between Norba and Cora, and, of course, it was even. lower 
still in the gap toward Privernum and on part of the way to 
Tarracina where the plain had to be crossed or skirted. Both 
beyond Norba and toward Privernum we found traces of a see- 
ond internal road which connected Sezze (Setia) and Privernum 
with Norba, beside the road on the side of the plain. This second 
road, which I have not yet carefully investigated, was connected 
on reaching the plain of Privernum with a pogus ond temple of 
considerable interest, built in the latest period of Volscian culture, 
It is to be noted that here and further toward the south the con- 
struction tends less to the polygonal and more to the rectanenlar 
system in courses, 

Among other things I reached the conclusion that the supposed 
site of ancient Privernum is in reality only the site of the Roman 
city built after the destruction of the Volseian city, The Volscian 
elty must be sought elsewhere. This is not the place for giving my 
grounds for this conclusion, which will appedr in the detailed publies- 
tion in the Papers of the American school, 

A few general facta can be stated in regard to these ancient 
roails. The earliest section, especially around Norba, Cora and 
Setia, belongs to the early manner of construction, and can hardly he 
later than the v1 or vit century Bc, The rouds consist (1) ofa heavy 
and compact road-bed usual Y over six metres wide, of rubble which has 
become a hand concrete and can he removed in masses; (2) of a lower 
retaining-wall of polygonal masonry varying greatly in height, rising 
wt times toa height of four, or § ve, and even eeven metres ; (3) of an 
upper wall, marking the boundary on the rising side, which is often 
regarded as unnecessary: (4) of vurious lines of parallel pol yronal 
walls both above and below the road-line These are used especially 
in rocky places, where it is necessary to guard the rund against the fall 
of material from above and from the undermining of the road-bed. 

It would appear as if, at a point about halfway between each city, 
4 structure of considerable extent wus projected from the road te 
overlook the plain, though whether for purposes of defence or not is 
uncertain, At intervals, by the side of or below the road, and even as 
far down as the edge of the plain, there are groups of structures of the 
later pol vyonsal style of the third and fourth niinners, which evidently 
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correspond to the great development of agricultural interests at the 
time of the Volscian supremacy culminating in the sixth century B. c. 

[ am at present continuing the survey of the roads and of all the 
ruins of the pre-Roman period between the cities, The work when 
completed will also include the ground-plans of the existing ruins on 
the sites of the Volscian cities themzelves, and drawings of the walls, 
showing the various periods and styles of construction. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these plans, for its novelty, will be that of the 
group of polygonal structures on the promontory of Mt. Circeii, 
where [ have been able to connect very clearly the plan of the 
ancient city of Cireeii with its acropolis, which was, in most un- 
usual fashion, detached from it on an overhanging peak, and 
connected with it by a causeway. Then, on the highest peak, at 
an even greater distance from the ancient city was the original 
sanctuary, the socalled temple of Circe. 

NORBA.—EXPLORATION oF THE ANcreNT Crry.—Attention was 
first called to the ancient city of Norba in 1529 by an article by 
Gerhard in the publications of the German Institute, illustrated with 
drawings by an architect named Knapp. This article was, however, 
Written without much, if any, study of the site, and the plan was 
both inadequate and erroneous. Nine lithographic drawings (folio) 
of its walls and gates ly Edward Dodwell were posthumously pub- 
lished (London) in 1834 without text. Since interest has been 
again aroused in the ancient cities of Latium which preceded Rome, 
and the theory has been advanced that in this entirely unexplored 
revion can be found the solution of the problem of Early-Italian 
culture in so far as it was different from the Etruscan—Norba has 
been regarded (perhaps only during the last year or two) as the centre 
of any studies that might be undertaken in this matter, On my recom- 
mendation it was decided to make of Norba the centre of the School's 
explorations in the field during its first year. As so much of the 
ruins of the ancient city remained above ground, the first step to be 
taken was a complete survey of all the existing ruins, in the hope 
that, after this was accomplished, the Ministry would be willing to 
allow us to complete this work by following under ground the lines of 
constructions and of streets which still remained to be traced. The 
work of the survey was intrusted to the engineer Cinlli, and very 
soon we became skilled in distinguishing the various periods of the 
constructions and the probable course taken by the walls under- 
ground, which we were often obliged to test by sinking surveying 
poles and by other means, In this way the plan of the city was 
traced as completely as was possible under these conditions. At 
present we still hope that our request for permission to carry on 
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the work by uncovering the hidden parts of the structures will not 
be denied us by the Ministry. 

The city shows oue important fact. [ts irregular oval shape, the 
position of its gates, and the irregular direction of its streets prove 
that here we have a civilization of a character totally different from 
that of the Etruseans, not only in its origin but continuing to differ 
in its historic development. It has no trace of the division into four 
regular sections by the carido and the decmenies, a division which is 
so commen among Italic prehisteric settlements, Etruscan cities, and 
Roman camps, as to become 9 cardinal point in the question of origin, 
being connected with the religious consecration of the city. This 
absence of the eardo and tecumanis is confirmed as a general char- 
acteristic of the Latin and Volscian tities by an examination of the 
plans of Cora and Signia, 

The early date of the foundation of Norba is confirmed by a 
careful study of the successive periods of construction, the latest of 
which—setting aside the reconstruction of the temples—cannot be 
later than the fifth century. In faetit would be difficult tu place 
the foundation of the city at a date later than the nint 


th century p. c. 
The circuit of the walla is complete and measures about three 


kilometres. It had three large gates and one small one, beside 
posterns. One gate is defended by around tower, and the weak side 
of the wall, toward the hills, is defended at an angle by « bastion 
which still remains to a height of almost 50 feet. The walls were 
built in the first and second manners, and two sides were afterwards 
rebuilt in the third manner. 

As was so often the case in the primitive cities of Middle Italy, 
the wall-cirenit enclosed two hills. The larger hill was the acropolis, 
the smaller hill was the sacred centre with the two principal temples, 
There were, however, two other temples, one on the acropolis and 
the other on a point jutting out toward the Pontine plain: An 
immense Open cistern, neatly a hundred fuet SV Uare, Wie constructed 
on the slope of the acropolis-hill, and Appears to have supplied the 
entire city with Water, being connected by a network of passares 
with an interesting series of wells by means of which one can locate 
the position and estimate the size of the various houses, as well as 
determine in a measure the direction of the streets. It was possible 
also to determine, even without regular excavation, the position, diree- 
tion and character of several of the city streets, They were paved 
with slabs of medium size, according to the method afterwards 
adopted by the Romans. ani Were provided with a raised sidewalk 
on each side. The Upper or main part of the city, which ran around 
the base of the two hills, appears to have been entirely re-modelled 
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and reconstructed during the third period. Until that time the 
natural outlines of the ground were probably left without much 
change; a large number of other ancient cities, as for example, 
Rusellae, never got beyond this stage. But at some period, perhaps 
in the seventh or sixth centuries—during what I regard aos the third 
period—immense inner bastions were built to sustain broad artificial 
terraces, and the streets and lines of houses were then planned as they 


remained until the destruction of the citv. It is evident from the 


few fragments remaining above ground that the temples at least were 
rebuilt in the fourth or even the third century n, c.; and all over the 
hill there are fragments of tiles and pottery of that period. It was in 
the year 82 8. c. that the city woe besieged by the troops of Sylla, 
and, being betrayed, was set.on fire by its inhabitants, who perished 
rather than surrender. After that it was not inhabited, though in 
imperial times a villa appears to have been erected at the base of the 
acropolis-hill, In Plny's time it was a ruin visited by curious 
travellers, and so it has remained ever since; two modern towns 
frowing up in its vicinity, one below, named Ninfa, which was 
abandoned before the close of the Middle Ages, and the other on the 
opposite edge of the same mountain-spur as the ancient city, and 
perpetuating ite name down to the present time in the form of Norma, 

CONCA=SATRICUM.;-About half-way between Porto d’Anzio 
(ancient Antium) and Velletri (anc. Velitras) is a coaele or farm 
called Coxca. About here was placed the ancient city of Sarriccm, 
which was captured by Coriolanus together with Longula, Pollusea 
and Corioli., In the x1 century a medimval fortress was constructed, 
in part of the material of the ancient walls. The site has been 
studied. In fact, M. dela Blanchére, then a member of the French 
School at Rome, made a study of Conca which he published asa 
volume of the Bibliothéque dea Erolea Francuises d’Athines et de Rome, 
During the past summer, M. Graillot, at present a member of the 
French School, again undertook u study of the ancient site, It 
was also visited in the autumn by Professor Helbig, on the invitation 
of the owner, Signor Mazzoleni, and at Helbig’s recommendation 
Count Tyszkiewiez, the well-known collector, agreed to join the 
proprietor in an excavation. The excavation was placed in charge 
of M. Graillot, but, at the beginning, an experienced excavator, who 
formerly had charge of the government excavations, in the Faliscan 
region, Francesco Mancinelli, was called to Conca, and he located more 
exactly the tombs of the necropoli and the site of the ancient city 
and temples. There appears to be some dispute as to priority of 
discovery of the exact location of the temple of Dea Matuta, which 
will later be mentioned, but into this question it is not my province 
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. toenter. Mancinelli on his departure sent one of his experienced 
excavators to carry on the work under M. Graillot’s direction. 

The first discovery of importance was that of an Interesting 
temple. As soon as this was known the Government Archwolovical 
Commission toals part in its exploration, first by the sending of Sig. 
Pasqui and then by the intervention of Comm. Barnabei, head of the 
Department of Excavations at the Ministry, and Count Cozza, whose 
Special studies in Etruscan architecture have made him the greatest 
living authority on this subject. Very soon a number of terra- 
cottas belonging to the decoration of the tem ple began to appear, 
especially antefixes, Theze belonzed to several periods and showed 
the various stages of development and reconstruction of the temple 
from the beginnine of the sixth century down to the close of the 
fourth century, Similar proofs of these vicissitudes came to light in 
excavating the structure itself, for the foundation-walls revealed the 
changes of ground-plan corresponding to the various reconstructions. 
The earliest period was that of the early * Etruscan” temple of red 
tufa with the large wide cella; the next with a narrower cella of 
temporary construction, while a second temple of white tufa was 
heing huilt! The moat important change was, that the fourth 
reconstruction involved the change to a monumental peripteral temple 
with decorations on q superb scale, 

The style of the untefixes and table-sculptures is purel ¥ Greek, 
but they are of terracotta, us was the Italian custom, ‘There are two 
heads beloneiny to a series of figures of the close of the sixth century 
(210-099) which are unsurpassed] in [tuly or Greece for the beauty 
and delicacy of their workmanship. 

The discovery is altozether ane of the most important made in 
Ituly of lute years, It merits a full account in this Journal; con- 
sequently, T shall defer giving further details until the excavations 

. have made further progress. They were stopped by order of the 
Hovernment after a few. davs’ work: The owner was allowed to 
proveed after a while. The Ministry devided to itself undertake the 
excuvation on uecount of its IM portance. 

Many tombs ire now beins opened in the necropolis, and they 
date fromthe vit anid vi centuries. They are especially remarkable 
for the large number of objects and pieces of amber. Twa reports 
have thus far been published. One, by M. Graillot. entitled Le 
Temple de Cimen, ippeired in the Jan—April No. of the Melanges 
@Archtologie et U Histvirie of the French School in Rome: the other, 
hy Comm. Barnabei ond Count Cozza, appeared in the January 
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are giving us for the first time important specimens of the art and 
industries current in the plain-cities of Latium during the first ecn- 
turies after the foundation of Rome. 

NARCE (near Mazzano).—At and near a hill called Narce, close 
to the modern town of Mazzano, not far from Campagnano, in the 
evntre of the Faliscan region, the discovery was made, some time 
since, of an early city and necropolis of the v1, vi, and succeeding 
centuries. Some account of this discovery is given in the govern- 
ment publication Mwweo Faliseo, in the series of the Acad. det Lincei. 
The upper gallery in the Faliscan Museum at the Villa Giulia at 
Rome is almost entirely filled with the results of the excavations 
made here, while a considerable part of the material has been sold. 
The latest excavations have been carried on, in different parts of the 
necropolis, by Sig. Benedetti and by Sig. Mancinelli. The tombs 
opened are well-tombs and trench-tombs of the 1x, vin, and vit cen- 
turies, and represent only the archaic period. Neither is there any 
thrice of foreign importations. 

The greatest novelty brought out by Benedetti's tombs has been 
the use in the earliest vases, especially in the Villanova cinerary 
urns, of a surface-decoration of lead. In the earliest examples the 
lead is put on very irregularly and clumsily in narrow strips, forming 
srastikas: in later examples the lead appears to have heen applied, 
more rezularty, in a state of fusion. This ornamentation ts so easily 
rubbed off in removing the dirt that it undoubtedly had existed on 
vuses previously found without being noticed, having been cleaned 
off before coming into the hands of the archwologists. In one case 
the swastika on the top of the cover of a cinerary urn is formed not of 
bands but of flat balls of lead. 

The series of tombs of the earliest perind excavated by Man- 
cinelli contained a number of important novelties. They give, in 
the first place, a more complete series, than was heretofore known, 
of cinerary urns illustrating the development of the Villanova type 
hoth in form and decoration. Then, what is entirely new, there are 
a number of the vase-supports in the form of double cones (under 
which the fire was built) which have caryatid figures both painted 
and in relief, One has a singlerow and another a double row of 
the figures in relief of extremely primitive workmanship. 

VULCI—_Some excavations were carried on at Vulei during 1895 by 
Sig. Mancinelli, on the property of Prince Torlonia. The excavator 
opened a number of tombs of different periods and styles—well- 
tombs, trench-tombs, and chamber-tombs. Two of the chamber- 
tombs contained objects of interest, One had burials of two different 
periods, attested by the presence of both Corinthian and black-tigured 
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vases. The second had a group of Corinthian vases as fine ns any 
ever found in a single tomb in Italy. One was especially remarkable 
for its central gone of processional figures, and another for its forgon- 
head, showing that althouzh made undoubtedly in Greece, it was 
made for the Etruscan market and for the Etruscan ritual. These 
vases will be published and illustrated, as they have been secured 
for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

BENEVENTUM.—Casts OF THE ARCH oF TraAtas.—As part of the 
work of the new American School in Rome it was decided to make 
moulds and casts of the sculptures of the triamphal arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum. This arch is in a better state of preservation than 
those in Rome. Its sculptures also are finer in style and more 
important as series than any other. The processional frieze 
encircling all four sides of the monument under the cornice is unique. 

The permission of the Government was most graciously granted. 
The work was entrusted to the nblest moulder in Italy, Sig, Annibale 
Piernovelli, whose work of moulding the column of Marcus Aurelius 
for the German Institute last Jear Was so suocessfnl. The expense of 
the work is met by subscriptions raised by the efforta of Professor 
Warren, temporary chairman, and Professors Hale and Frothingham, 
Directors of the School for the past year 

Sets of the casts are going to the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to the Art Institute of Chicago, and to the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Complete sets or single pieces will be 
supplied by the School to any institution, 

All the figured reliefs of the arch, except those which are 
duplicates or are very badly injured, will be moulled, These 
consist of (1) three rows each of four large reliefs; (2) two rows of 
four amall reliefs; (3) the frieze + (4) four colosaq] allegorical figures in 
the spandrils of the arch—all on the outside; (5) two large proces- 
sional reliefs of the same size and style as the famous ones of the 
arch of Titus, on the interior of the arch, 

The strong portraiture in some of the heads (especially those of 
Trajan himself) the ideal beauty of some of the figures (especially 
those of the gods and allegorical personazes) show the hand not only 
ofa remarkable artist, but of one who was undoubtedly a Greek, 

The work of moulding will be finished by the beginning of June. 
As there is no series of ensta of monumental Roman seulpture in the 
market, even ofan inferior character, these casts of the arch will be 
extremely valuable to all museums for historical illustration. 

A. L. Frorutsunam, Jp, 





Rome, May, 1896, 
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EUROPE. 
CREECE. 

THE SPREAD OF WORKS OF GREEK ART THROUGHOUT EUROPE.— 
Mn, Antave J. Evaxs delivered in Edinburgh the fourth of this year's 
course of the Rhind lectures in archeology. Thesubject was: The Rise 
of Late Celtic Culture on the Continent, and ite Mix-Hellenic Character. 

Mr. Evans said, besides the contact with the ancient Venetians 
referred to in the preceding lecture, the Celtic art was largely influ- 
enced by direct commercial intercourse with Greece, Finds of this 
period containing Greek vessels of sixth- and tifth-century fabric are 
scattered over a wide area from Central Eastern France to Moravia. 
Among the most characteristic of the objects thus imported are bronze 


tripods, hydrias, numerous beaked wine-vases or oenochoes, flat bowls 


of bronze like the preceding, and painted vases. These were orig- 
inally deseribed by Dr. Lindenschmit and others as Etruscan, but 
their Greek origin was now in almost all cases authenticated, and 
bespeaks a very lively commerce with Hellenic lands. The gen- 
eral range of the finds tends to show that the bulk of these objects 
came by Adriatic routes, Some came from Corinthian and Cheladian 
workshops, others from Magna Graecia, and in the Roseninsel, in 
Bavaria, were found fragments of painted pottery which waz probably 
derived from Tarentum. The greater part of these imported objects 
were found beside skeletons, often associated with remains of chariots. 

At Gritchtvyl, in the Canton of Berne, was found under these condi- 
tions a hydrin of sixth-century Greek fabric, and with it a late-Hall- 
statt sword, and in a contemporary deposit at La Garenne, in the 
Céte d'Or, a tripod similar to one found at Olympia, At Diirkheim, 
near Speyer, in the remains of a tumulus was found another tripod 
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and bronze vessels of fifth-century date, similar to one found at Vulci. 
Similar finds belonging to this period ore specially frequent in the 
Valley of the Saar, and in these and kindred deposits we already legin 
to see the beginnings of indigenous Celtic imitations of some of the 
imported Greek models, In the lirrews of the Marne and other 
cemeteries of Champagne we see imported oenochoes and painted 
vases associated with arms and ornaments of pronounced “ Late 
Celtic” character, Remarkable touh-groups of the same class, 
belonging in this case to the fourth century, p. ¢., are seen in the har- 


rows excavated at Wald-Alvesheim, between the Saar and Nahe, and 
\ at Eygenbilsen, near Tongres. ; 


( 


It thus appears that from the sixth century before our era onward 
there was a continual flow of Greek commerce into these East-Gaulish 


yegions, exercising a modifying influence on the later Hallstatt culture, 


and eontributing an important factor to the formation of the Late- 
Celtic art. About 400 n.c., before the great Gaulish invasions, Gaulish 
swarms sacked Rome and oceupied Northern Italy, and at the same 
time the Belgic tribes pushed westward to Britain, while others 
advanced to the Pyrenees and penetrated to Spain, Eastward the 
Danubian countries were overrun, Delphi plundered, and Celtic king- 
dom founded in Thrace, and, finally,in part of Asia Minor—the later 
Galatia. Nor was this all. Bodies of mercenaries took service with 
Greeks, Etruseuns, and Carthaginians in Sicily, Central Italy, Macedon, 
and elaewhere. The position of the Celtic tribes became thus cosmo- 
politan, and we must be prepared to find traces of very various 
influences, The migration which turned a large part of North Italy 
into “Cisalpine Gaul” has lefl its traces in cemeteries like that of 
Marzubotto, the counterpart of those of Champagne; and this setthe- 
ment in the Po Valley greatly promoted the diffusion of Italian 
civilization among the Gauls. More to the cast their Danubian exten- 
sion brought them into contact with a special Pontic or Greco-Seythian 
culture, offshoots of which, moreover, into Central Europe had been 
already illustrated by finds like that af Vettersfeld, in Silesia 

Mr. Evans sucgesteul that it was through the intimate contact with 
the Pannonian anil Dbyrian tribes (which may have begun much 
earlier) that the Celtic craftsmen became acquainted with thatsurvival 
of the spiral system of ornament of which the pure Hallstatt culture 
had preserved but little, but which, as had been already pointed out, 
ia found in the Bosnian remains of the Early Lron-Age, and forms a 
distinguished feature of the Latest Bronze-Age of Hungary, which 
overlaps the Hallstatt Period inthe Alps. Thesespiraliform motives, 
which henceforth become an inseparable part of late-Celtic ornaments, 
may in this way be traced back by a lineal descent to the much earlier 
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spiral decoration of the Aegean countries, of which that of M vkenai 
itself was an offshoot. This system had been spread by the old course 
of the amber commerce to the Bronze-Age population of Scandinavia, 
by whom itseemsa to have been propavated in a limited degree to the 
Orkneys, Scotland, and Ireland. But this earlier wave had long been 
spent, and it was the Later-Celtie invaders who bronght the Celtic spiral 
aystem back, as it still aurvived almost within the memory of man— 
in the decoration, for instance, of Highland pistolse—to our islands, 
This was ou later branch of the same parent traonk, but the question 
naturally arose: Where were its roots? Inthe Aegean Islands this 
spiral system went back to the third millennium before our era, and 
the lecturer himself had long suspected that this early European sys- 
tem fitted on to that of xu-dynasty Egypt, where the scarabs showed 
that the returning spiral decoration—in Egypt of very remote origin— 
attained ita apogee. 

Mr. Evans had undertaken journey to Krete—the natural link 
between the Aegean world and Egypt—partly owing to the belief that 
he would there find the “missing link,” in the shape of imported 
Egyptian models, This expectation has been fully realized. He 
found traces of a strong xu-dynasty influence (c. 2800 n, o.), and aide 
by side with Egyptian scarabs indigenous Kretan sealstones copied 
from them, some with the returning spiral motive, as found elsewhere 
on Aegean sites. Mr, Evans ventured to consider this proof of the 
ultimate connection of the European spiral system, such as the Celts 
earried to its greatest perfection, with that of ancient Egypt to be 
absolute and final—N. ¥. Times, Jan. 10,°96; from Adib. Seotsman. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEILENOS-MYTH.—At the Feb. 5 meeting of 
the English Archwological Institute, Mr. Ta.rourp Evy exhibited, and 
read a paper on, a terracotta figure found in Kypros by Major Ales- 
sandro di Cesnola, and published in Salaminia as “a bearded Hereu- 
les,,,...in a lion-skin.” Mr. Ely showed that this was incorrect, and 
that the figure was that of Scilenos, of a somewhat refined type. 
Seilenos was a favourite subject with artists of every kind, <A cast 
was shown of the unique tetradrachm of tna with the head of 
Seilenos, Mr. Ely traced the development of Seilenos from an inde- 
pendent Asiatic deity of flowing water (as on the Ficoroni ctsta) to the 
position of a drunken servant of Dionysos. As to outward form, the 
lowest type is the Papposeilenos. A nobler conception is found when 
Seilenos appears as the guardian of the infant Dionysos. Like other 
water-deities, Seilenos was gifted with wisdom and prophetic powers. 
To idyllic poetry he is what Teiresias is to tragedy and Kalchas to 
epic verse, Though sometimes confounded with Satyrs, he is dis- 
tinctly their superior, as in the Satyric drama and in the pageants of 
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the Ptolemies. His rugged features were well adapted for gryfli and 
to ward off the evileye. Like Pan, he formed an excellent foil for 
Eros and other types of youthful beauty so prevalent in later Greek 
art. Mr. Ely cume to the conclusion that his terracotta represented 
an actor playing the part of Seilenos.—<Athen., Feb. 29, "06. 

CARPETS SPREAD BEFORE THE SHRINES OF THE GODS. At the 
November meeting of the Archwological Society of Berlin, Curtrus 
spoke of the most recent publications and said that Ussrse in his 
Midtoruppen poa Parthenonfrisea had come independently to the same 
conclusions which Redner laid before the society some time ago, and 
supported them by an instructive inscription from the Bull. de Corr. 
Hellia, (v1, p. $24), in which the dedication of a carpet and several 
seats to the Mother of the Gods at Chios is mentioned, so that no 
doubt remains that carpets were used to spread before the shrines of 
the gods. —AP IW, 1896, No, 4. 

DATE OF THE POLITEIA OF ARISTOTLE—M. Foucart has turned 
to necount an inscription of Rhammnous (Upexri«a of the Arch. Soc. of 
Athens, pub. in 1893, p. 15), the most ancient document in which 
mention is made of a Foametes (middle of the rv century), for the pur- 
pose of corroborating the reading xeeyyry in the Politeia of Aristotle 
(chap. xu). He has elsewhere cited arguments, taken from inserip- 
tions of Oropos, for placing the drawing up of this work between 54 
and 532; the mention of the archon Kephisophon (329-8) is an addi- 
tion mode after the publication of the book—s, R. in AA, Oet. “5. 

THE THYMELE IN GREEK THEATRES.—In the October number of the 
Classical Review, Mr. A. B. Cook has a paper On the Thymele in Greet 
Theatres, which begins with the following sentence: “ Modern repro- 
ductions of the Greek drama have familiarized us with the appearince 
of a square altar to Dionysos mounted on steps and standing in the 
centre of a circular orchestra. This altar, customarily inseribed 
AIONYCOY, is spoken of as the @vpedy, The orthodox turther 
explain that in it we have a relic of the old dithyrambic performance ; 
it carries us back—they say—to the seventh or sixth century 8. c, 
when a chorus sang and danced round a rustic altar in honor of the 
vintage god.” The accuracy of this detinition has already been 
questioned, and this paper is an attempt to clear up the question in so 
far asit relates to the cult of Dionysos, From the evidence of vases, 
altars, nnd other monuments the writer concludes: “We shall not 
then be mistaken if we suppose that the normal service of Dionysos 
comprised an offering by fire on the Bupos, and an offering without 
fire on the tparefa—both taking place in the visible presence of the 
god.” The writer shows how this evidence of temple-offerings throws 
light upon the arrangement of the theatre through the close analogy 
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of the theatre through the close analogy of the theatre to those of 
the temple in Dionysiac services. It appears that in the primitive 
Dionysiae service the (hymele was a table upon which victims were 
cut up, and that the rusties who sang, or the actor who declaimed, did 
so standing on this table while the audience remained on the ground. 
The testimony of the text (especially that of Pollux) is confirmed by 
that of the vase-paintings, especially by Archaic Bocotian pottery clis- 
covered on the site of the Kabeirion at Thebes. These vases, and 
especially one in the British Museum, are caricatures of actual reli- 
gious services. The writer concludes: “(1) The early rpare{a resem- 
bled a stage; (2) the early rparef{a was used as a stage both by singers 
and by the actor. The inference is obvious—the early tpare(a was the 
early staze. This identification completes the analogy between the 
theatrical performance and the ordinary ritual of Dionysos. The 
latter postulated a cultus-statue with the customary Gupédu, viz, a 
Awpés and a tparefa, The former has now been shown to have com- 
plied with these conditions. ‘The statue and the Bupds stood in the 
orchestra: the rparefa was none other than the stage.” The author 
eoes on to investigate the relative position in the theatre of Aoyeior and 
fupedy. The former being parallel to the tangent of the orchestral 
circle and the latter being somewhat doubtful, the orthodox view 
being that it occupied the central point of the circle. The evidence 
in regard to this opinion is very thoroughly discussed, and all the 
monumental evidence hitherto discovered is utilized. His conclusion 
is that in all probability in the middle of the fifth century, at least, 
the thymele stood almost immediately in front of a low stage with the 
statue of the god on one side—an arrangement corresponding to that 
employed in the regular ritual of Dionysos. As the stage step by 
atep encroached upon the orchestra, the thymele, originally a separate 
block, became merged in the stage so as to project from it, and tinally 
disappeared into it, so that the stage thenceforward appropriated its 
name and is known either as logeion or thimele, the transition being 
probably complete by the middle of the fourth century. 

THE GUITAR IN GREEK ART.—Stringed musical instruments are 
divided into two great categories. Those which, like the harp, are 
composed of a frame and sounding-box upon which are strung open 
strings to be struck by the fingers or by the plectrum; each vibrating 
throughout its entire length can give but one sound, always the 
same. In the other class, to which belong the lute, guitar and the 
violin, the sounding-board is surmounted by along neck. The strings, 
ordinarily few in number, are stretched from one end to the other. 
By pressing a string with a finger of the left hand against any pomt 
upon the neck, while striking it lower down with the right hand, one 
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ean shorten the vibrations at will, and consequently produce sounds 
more or less high, Of these two classes of instruments, the firat was 
by far the most well-known in antiquity: to it belonged the only 
really national musical instruments of Greeee—the lyre and the 
kithara, The necked instruments are rarely referred to. They are 
included, however, in a variety of stringed instruments mentioned bay 
Nikomachos (reign of Tiberius), Nikomachos, wrongly likening the 
monochord to the rdréovpos, takes it as a type of a whole group of 
instruments founded upon the same principle, but which differed 
according to the number of strings. According to Pollux, the mono- 
chord (analogous to the modern raiab of Cairo) was used by the 
Arabs, while the rardoipa, identical with the former wardovpos Of Niko- 
machos, was of Assyrian origin and had three strings. 

Another exotie instrument of this class, the oxéutds had four 
strings. Concerning the ryerés of Sappho, the descriptions are contra- 
dictory ; certain texts make it resemble a harp and tdentify it with 
the magadia; others give it only two strings, Whatever may have 
been the precise nature of these instruments, there is no doubt, aceord- 
ing to the text of Nikomachos, that all or a greater part of them 
possessed a mechanism admitting an artificial shortening of the strings 
by means of finger-pressure, which alone allows a truly artistic use of 
such elementary instruments, 

All of those instruments, the names of which the ancient authors 
have handed down to us, are expressly qualified as barbarian inven- 
tions. This attribution is confirmed by Egyptian and Ass yrian monu- 
ments, which show us that many instruments of this kind were in use 
throughout the Orient in most ancient times. It is evident, then, that 
they came thence to Greece by way of Phoonicin and Lydia. Well 
diffused through archaie art, they fell into discredit after the Medean 
wars, to come into favor again in the tv century w. ¢., and especially 
in the Alexandrian epoch. 

For the history of the introduction of these necked instruments into 
the Hellenic world, it would be interesting to note at whut precise 
epoch they appeared, disappeared, and reappeared upon the tignred 
monuments. In 1859 K. von Jan contested that classic art knew and 
represented instruments of this kind; but in 1881 Stephani, comment- 
ing on @ silver patera found near Irbit, the central motive of which is 
a figure playing upon a lyre, refuted this affirmation and enumerated 
ten reliefs of Roman sarcophagi upot which necked instruments were 
represented. M. von Jan contended that of all of these representa- 
tions not one was from Greece, and, at the same time, that the repul- 
lican epoch of Rome had not furnished a single example, 
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There are, however, three monuments all of Greek ongin, all ante- 
rior to the Roman empire, which clearly represent instruments of this 
family. (1) The first figure is that of a muse from a triad of reliefs 
discovered by M. Fougéres at Mantineia in 1887. These reliefs are 
known to have decorated a base upon which stood a celebrated group 
by Praxiteles. Weare certainly in the presence of a work of the middle 
ofthe rv century, and we see that in this epoch the pandowra was sufh- 
ciently in use and sufficiently in favor in Greece for a seulptor to make 
it on attribute of a muse at the same time with the national dithora, 
which is played by one of her sisters. The muse of Matineia, like all the 
analogous figures upon aarcophagi, presses the strings with the left 
hand and plavs with her right. The instrument resembles a long 
spoon in its form and in the proportions of neck to bowl. The con- 
tours of the soundinz-box are cut at sharp angles and not roundel off 
a3 in other specimens. (2) A second example is found in « terra- 
cotta figurine from Tanagra, recently acquired by the Louvre, This 
statuette is one of the most charming and graceful found in the Boo 
tian necropolis. It is easily attributable to the epoch of Alexander. 
The young woman, or muse, is seated upon a rock; her attitude 
recalls that of the Mantincian muse. It is distinguished by the ele- 
gance of her toilet, the aristocratic form of the hands, and her exqui- 
site youthful grace. The instrument, lighter and shorter than in the 
relief, has the shape of an elongated pear; the handle is not separated 
from the sounding-box by.a sharp angle, but by an elegant curve 
forming an insensible transition. The musician holds her pandoure 
horizontally after the fashion of the mandolin of guitar, and not 
inclined as does the Mantineian muse. (4) Another figurine from 
Myrina (recently acquired by the Louvre), a litth Eros of playful 
movement but crude execution, is also represented with one of these 
instruments. The guitar, formed very like that of the statuelte of 
Tanagara, appears heavy for the child who plays it. Contrary to the 
usage, he holds the instrument on his arm, the neck down, the bowl 
up, but it ia still the right hand which touches the strings. This 
figurine, which must date from the second century nm. «., is the only 
example known in Greco-Roman art of a guitar-playing Eros. 

The patera of Irbit, mentioned above, makes, it is true, an excep- 
tion. This gives us an Eros playing a guitar and seated upon a lion, 
but this object, as Stephani points out, is a Sassanian work. It is 
interesting to compare it with the figure from Myrina. Stephani has 
well said that the Persian artist is inspired by two motives frequent in 
Greek art—the lyricist Eros, and Eros on a lion: he has combined 
them and modified them to the custom of his countrymen in giving 
Eros a posture and an instrument with which they were familiar. 
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In all probability the three monuments here described are not the 
only representations of the guitar in Hellenic art. It would he 
remarkable if vase-paintings, principally archaic, did not offer an 
example. On the other hand, the reliefs upon Roman sarcophagi are 
litle more than copies from originals of the Alexandrian epoch.— 
THEopoRE Reracn, in BEG, 1505, pp, 371-78, 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SO-CALLED ALEXANDER-SARCOPHAGUS.— 
Amongst the rich finds made in the necropolis of Sidon in 1887, the 
most magnificent is undoubtedly the highly decorated, polychromatic 
sarcophagus which has been known as the Alexander sarcophagus. 
The designation of this sarcophagus us that of Alexander the Great 
has not withstood criticiam. The various subsequent hypotheses fall 
inte two groups: according to some (Hamdy, Perrot, conditionally 
Winter) it belonged to 1 Macedonian general, such os Parmenion and 
Perdikkas ; according to others (T. Reinach and Studniczka) it belonged 
to a Persian or Oriental great personage (according to Studniczka 
Abdalonymos, king of Sidon). These interpretations in ike manner 
cannot withstand criticism. The subjects represented upon this sarco- 
phagus are The Battle of Alexander, The Lion-Hunt, The Panther- 
Hunt, two scenes of Warfare and a Murder. The fact that Alexander 
himself is represented in one of these reliefs and that the central figure 
appears alternately in Greek and Persian costume suggests that the 
sarcophagus belonged to one of the immediate followers of Alexander, 
of whom the most probable seems to be Laomedon of Mytilene, who 
immediately after Alexander's death in $23 was satrap of Babylonia, 
Syria, and Phenicia. Inthe scene representing The Battle of Alex- 
ander, Laomedon appears as the central tigare, represented,as he well 
might have been, as the youthful companion of the king. In the 
Lion-Hunt, he is again the central figure in company with Alexander, 
and is clad in Persian costume. Inthe Panther-Hunt he again appears 
in Persian costume. Laomedon may well have engaged in such sport 
in the animal park of Sidon. In one of the pediments of the sarco- 
phagus is represented 1 murder-scene, which may be interpreted as 
that of Meleagros. Melengros had been designated by Alexander as 
satrap for Phoenicia and Ccelesyria, and only by his death could Laom- 
eion secure the province. The two remaining scenes were seenes of 
warfare and treachery such as choracterized the period. The rule of 
Laomedon was a short one lasting only three vears, In the same room 
with this sarcophagus were found three others, one of which may have 
been that of Laomedon’s wife, the other, as Hamdy has suggested, that 
of the regent Perdikkas and of his sister Atalante. It was appro- 
priate that Laomedon should be buried in Sidon, Though captured 
and carried to Karia his body was probably brought to Sidon by the 
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friend of Perdikkas (who was probably also Laomedon's personal 
friend) Eumenes of Kardia. The sarcophagus of Laomedon, as we 
may now well call it, was probably rade in Sidon itself in the year 
219 or 318 zc. The other three sarcophagi appear to have been 
made in the same workshop —W. Juneren in JA, 1805, pp. 165-82. 

TWO SEPULCHRAL LEKYTHO!N—Pency GARDNER publishes in the 
JHS (vol, xv, p. 325) a lekythos from Eretria and a second from 
Athens, both recently acquired for the Ashmolean Museum. The 
peculiar feature of the first isa Winged Nike in place of the usual 
mourning woman. The second lekythos varies from the usual design 
in placing in the hands of the female figure a small bier containing 
the body of a dead child. 

AN ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS.—An Athenian lekythos recently acquireil 
by the British Museum is interesting in two aspects. First the design 
upon it illustrates the use to which such lekythoi were put. We see a 
woman (apparently a mourner) carrying offerings for the dead. In her 
right hand is a funereal lekythos of the same shape as the one on 
which the design occurs. In her left hand is a basket of fruit and a 
colored sash to bind around the stele on the tomb. Secondly, is the 
inscription beside her UWdrporA(e) yaipe. On first thought one miglit 
suppose that the vase-painter must have intended to represent one of 
the women who, according to the Iliad (xix, 301), mourned ostensibly 
for Patroklos, each having her own sorrows. But the scene on the 
vase is of too ordinary a nature to justify such interpretation. However, 
the above lines from the Jad became the basis of a Greek proverb, 
[urpoxAos zpadacis, and it seems that this vase is a direct illustration of 
the proverb, The inseription is not pluced on the stele, which besides 
would be in front of her were there one, but itis painted on a tablet 
hanging behind her and she turns toward tt. The position of the 
hand stretched backward is contrary to the rule, which was to raise 
and stretch forward the hand. The drawing of the vase belungs toa 
late stage, the severe period. The lines are refined, the com position 
good, the drapery is rendered in fine lines, and the volor is delicately 
applied —A. §. Munray, JHS, 1895, p. 192. 

ATTIC VASE IN FORM OF A BUST OF ATHENA.—In the British Museum 
is an Attic vase of most finely carved workmanship which belongs to 
the class of vases greatly in vogue in the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury, the front part of which Is usually pressed in a mould and the 
back part colored and varnished like a red-ficured vase of the period. 

The present instance is an aryballos in the form of a bust of Athena ; 
it is nearly intact, the only part broken away being the calix-form 
lip of the vase. It stands 2) cm. in height. The bust is cut off 
immediately below the lower base of the breasts and rests on plinth 
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about 1 cm, high, which is varnished back and front. It is modelled 
entirely in the round, but the back of both drapery and helmet are 
ilecorated with the patterns usual in this class of aryballos. The whole 
of the front part was covered with white engobe on which the colors 
and gilding were laid. The flesh and the helmet are left in this 
white, The necklace, aezis, and the hair, with the details of the 
helmet are picked out in gold, The lips are painted vermilion and 
the same color is used for the interior of the drapery. The eves were 
apparently painted blue where in nature they are white, but it was 
not possible to decide how the eye-ball was treated. The edge of the 
hollow of the eye is very clearly and sharply modelled, The head 
has a slight tendency downward and forward to the spectator’s lelt, 
which reveals much more of the left side of the face and neck than of 
the right. The forms of the body are large and powerfal, but the 
same careful modelling ig seen here as in the face, The measurements 
correspond quite nearly to those which characterize the sculptures of 
the Attic School between the period of the Olympian sculptures and 
those of Polykleitos. It gives importance to the vase, over others of 
ite class, that it could not possibly have been pressed from a mould, 
which is proved by the crispness of the modelling and by the under- 
eutting of part of the surface, but, most of all, by the treatment of the 
hair, which is treated like a mass of twisted snakes. The whole 
design is characteristic of the type of Athena in her helmet, though 
notin her warlike mood. The treatment of the hair referred to above 
is rarely found on female heads: the nearest innlogy is perhaps the 
beautiful series of Syracusan coins which have been pointed out by 
Furtwaengler as of Attie Pheidian origin, and in spite of the Corinthian 
helmet there can be litthe doubt that the figure in question is a free 
rendering of one of the great Athenas of the Pheidian school, possibly 
of the Parthenos itself, made at Athens not later than 480 h, c.-and 
offering in its coloring an illustration in miniature of the effect pro- 
duced by the chryselephantine method.—(. Saare, JHS, 1895, p. 154. 

MENANDER.—As has been shown by G. Scharf ( Trane. Fioy. Soe, 
Fat., p. 388) and Bernoulli (ild. berudmter (rriechen, p. 19) and Furt- 
waenyler ( Metsterwerke, p. 532), Visconti's designation of the Vatican 
statue as Menander is not only anproved but impossible, The true 
likeness of the poet of whom the sons of Praxiteles made a statue in 
the theatre of Dionysos (Lowy, No, 108) is rather preserved in the 
numerous copies of a fine, nervous, spirituelle head of Lysippian 
character, of which Bernoulli (Roem, fim, 1, p. 121 ff.) has already 
enumerated a dozen examples, the best of which is in the Chiara- 
monti Museum. To this list may be added several others, The finest 
reproduction is in Copenhagen (Jacobsen, Glypt. No. 1082) + another 
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ia in the museum at Corneto; and a third in the gymnasium at Corfu, 
The entire seated figure with uplifted head is freely reproduced in the 
well-known relief of the Lateran, Benndorf-Schine, No. 245, Hellbig 
Ao7, achreiber, Hellenist. Retiefhilder, Taf. S4— BPW, 189, p. 1627. 

TWO SCULPTURES OF THE SCHOOL OF PRAXITELES.—P. BienkowsK! 
writes in the Revue Arch. (1595, p. 281): The collection of casts which 
Raphael Mengs has left to the Museum of Dresden preserves to us 
many works the originals of which have disappeared, One of them 
ia reproduced for the first time to accompany this article. It is an 
ephebos of delicate forms the Satyric nature of whom is sufficiently 
characterized by the little horns on the forehead and the incipient tail. 
The type is evidently related to those of the Hermes of Praxiteles and 
the satyr draravézeros, The analysis confirms this first impression, 
The treatment of the figure is analogous to that of the Hermes ; there 
are also resemblances in the attitude; the left arm was lower and the 
right elevated as in the Hermes. The satyr held probably a vase the 
contents of which he poured into a patera which he held in his left 
hand, Upon the left shoulder is knotted a cloak, like, for example, 
in the torso of the Palatine which is in the Louvre. The head recalls 
that of the satyr of the Capitol and that of the Hermes of Olympia ; it 
is in the nose, the form of the eyes, of the chin and the neck that the 
resemblance of this last figure is most plainly seen. The spirituelle 
arrangement of the locks entwined with ivy-berries carries out the 
eame resemblance. The smiling expression, but one where the smile 
is suppressed, as it were, makes one think of that in Hermes. 

Certain differences seem, however, to prove that our statue is more 
recent than the Olympian. Although it has no support, the move- 
ment of the haunch ig not less pronounced, the left arm beimg more 
lowered. The satyr advances the left leg a little touching the earth 
lightly with the foot. His attitude recalls then more that of the Hermes 
of the Uffizi which M. Furtwaengler considers asa replica of one of the 
last works of Praxiteles. The forms of the body are slenderer and yet 
softer than in that statue and resemble those of the satyr playing the 
flute. The flesh appears to have been treated in the original with 
charming grace; in this body, at once youthful and sensual, we see the 
double nature of the satyr, such as was the ideal of the first Hellenistic 
epoch, Whatever athletic qualities still remained in the Hermes of 
Olympia were here effaced under a modelling which soltens the con- 





tours. We note here ag particularly significant in this regard the 


indication of the muscles of the chest and sides, as well as the juncture 
of the cheat and the stomach, On the other hand, in the satyr playing 
the flute the forms are still more effeminate and the flesh overbalances 
the muscles. Without insisting upon the essential differences of the 
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pose, we remark that the dimensions of the head of this statue show 
the infinence of the canon of Lysippos, while in our statue the head 
still conforms to the canon of the Hermes. We may add that, in the 
satyr playing the flute, the nose a little retroussé and the rounded 
cheeks already foretell the rustic type of which there is not a trace in 
the Mengs satyr. It occupies then, in the point of attitude and the 
forms of the body, an intermediate place between the Hermes of 
Florence and the Hute-player; in the point of expression of the face, 
it is intermediate between the last statue and the satyrin repose. We 
can attribute, consequently, the original to the Attic school of the sec- 
ond half of the tv century. I agree with M. Furtwaengler that the 
Hermes of Olympia belongs to the last period of the life of Praxiteles ; 
consequently it is not possible to attribute to this master the original of 
the statue of Dresden, The grace of the artist is easily recognized, but 
not his exalted conceptions. The forehead of the Mengs satyr is not eo 
delicately marked and the cheeks ure not so finely modeled as in the 
satyr in repose, The exaggerated movement of the haunch and the 
softness of the chest-lines conform to those found in the Hermes of 
the Belvedere, the prototype of which M. Furtwaengler has proposed 
to attribute to the sons of Praxiteles. It is to these artists also that we 
attribute the Mengs satyr, without attempting to establish a distinc- 
tion between the WpadireAovs waihes, As M. Furtwaengler has shown, 
the date of the activity of these sculptors should be placed between 
340) and 24) gc. The Mengs satyr, filled with the traditions of 
Praxiteles, belonged without doubt to the first period of their career, 
that is to say, about the year 330, The individuality of the sons of 
Praxiteles is most clearly manifest in the statue of the satyr plaving 
the flute. Itisa complete tranformation of the satyr dvaravéuevos, where 
the crossing of the legs constitutes an entirely new character. The 
softness of the forms of the body contrasts with the relative rusticity of 
the features, The expression of the satyr, who appears to be delighted 
with the music he makes, has something of the sentimental: the 
limits between the great art and the genre arealready passed, Between 
the earlier type of the satyr pouring from a vase and that of Dresden 
there is this essential difference, that our sityr appears to be wneon- 
scious of the act he is performing. Instead of sustaining the weight of 
his body upon the left leg, as the action demands, he rests upon the 
right lez. This appearance of “ distraction” may establish the hypa- 
thesis that the Mengs satyr formed part of a group, possibly tea that 
which Pausanius (1, 49. 5) describes as by Thymilos. I believe that 
there was a group of three personages of which Dionysos occupied the 
centre having on one side a satyr pouring and on the other an Eros. 
This seems to me to be proved by the mention of Dionysos at the 
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beginning of the quotation and the use of the significant word opov, 
The date of Thymilos is entirely unknown, but the fact that Tausanias 
mentioned these statues immediately after the most celebrated work 
of Praxiteles, permits the belief that they belonged to his school. 

PRAXITELEAN STATUE IN THE LouVRE.—A beautiful marble, full of 
Praxitelean grace, is a statue which was placed in the Louvre about 
two years ago and which M. Michon has made known to us (Mon. 
Piot). It represents a young boy, nude and standing, the left hand 
lying flat upon a efppus and sustaining the weight of the upper part 
of the body, the right arm halfbent behind his back, the head a little 
drooping as if from fatigue, in a general pose of lassitude which, far 
from being inelegant, gives value to all the charming suppleness of 
the youthful body. This may he a Narkissos or an Adonis, or 4 
young ephebe at the gymnasium.—AEG, Vil, 434 

SCULPTURE FROM THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA AT SUNION.—A few 
years ago a marble head purporting to have been dug up in the 
neighborhood of the tenrple of Athena at Sunion was presented to the 
Museum at Oxford by Mr. Acland-Hood. It is clear that it had 
belonged toa figure of high relief, for the back of the head is very 
roughly worked. The marble is doubtless Parian and it is in excel- 
lent preservation, The style and school are not hard to determine. 
The manner of rendering the attitude and expression seem to indicate 
a time Jater than 400 8.c. The form of the eyes belongs rather to the 
fourth century than to the fifth. The three-quarter position of the 
head was a favorite one shortly before and after that date, as we 
know from the testimony of reliefs and coins. The form of the face, 
the arrangement of the hair, indicate an Attie achool. The closest 
parallel to this girlish outline of face is found in the Mantinean basis- 
reliefs by Praxiteles, The same arrangement of the hair ts visible in 
the case of Artemis on the coins of Orthagoreia in Macedon, 4350 
uc. There is considerable resemblance between this coin and the head 
in question. It is not difficult to supply a figure of Artemis hasten- 
ing forward in the chase or in conflict, At first the possibility that 
the figure was an Amazon mizht suggest itself, but the slender form 
of the face, the girlish fashion of the hair are far less stiitable for an 
Amazon than for the girl-goddess. It is well known that in front of 
the pronaos of the temple of Athena at Sunion was a frieze of which 
several slabs still exist. The subjects are a Centauromachy, a Gigan- 
tomachy, and the Exploits of Theseus. These, however, are In 8 
deplorable state of preservation. If we compare the above monu- 
ments in detail with the head in question we find a striking simili- 
tude. The material of both is of large-grained Parian marble. Both 
are of high relief attached by the back only to the background. The 
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scale, too, is of exact proportionment, In style and period both are 
severe though not archaic, and would be assigned to a period not 
later than the middle of the fifth century. The subject of a part of 
the frieze at Sunion is a Gigantomachy. The figure of Athena can be 
clearly made out. Our head then, if it really belong to a running 
Artemis, will suit the frieze perfectly so far aa the subject goes. The 
main difficulties in the way of assignmentare: first, the slight difficulty 
as to date; and second, the fact that the head is admirably preserved, 
while the remains of the frieze are in a deplorable condition, It micht be 
possible that the head was broken off and buried in the soil long ago, 
While the others were still exposed to the weather. It is safe to suy that, 
if it does not belong to the Sunion sculptures, the fortuitous coinci- 
dence of resemblance between it and them in material, relief, scale 
and subject are most surprising —Perracy Ganpxer, JHS, 1895, p. 188. 

TIMOTHEOS.—The sculptures of the temple of Asklepios at Epi- 
dauros, which the excavations of M. Kabbadiaa have brought to light, 
have the great advantage of being not anonymous, but making known 
to us authentic works of Timotheos, an artist whom we have thus far 
known only from the texts, Henceforth, we may identify other works 
of this seulptor, not yet recognized. Thus, M. Winter, having com- 
pared a Leda, of which there exist numerous replicas (the hest is at 
the Museum of the Capitol), with one of the Nereida which decorate 
the akroteria of the temple at Epidauros, proposes to attribute to 
Timotheos the creation of this type of Leda, This hypothesis is all 
the more interesting from the fact that it was from this Leda that 
Leochares, pupil of Timotheos, must have conceived the idea of his 
famous (renynedes— REG, vin, 424, 

INSCRIPTIONS ON ENGRAVED STONES, —M. Le Bias presented to the 
Aeatemie des inseriptions the introduction of a memoire entitled: 720 
taacriptions de pierres gravces tnédites ont peu connuea. He recalled the 
importance in daily life attaching to the gems with which the ancients 
ornamented their rings. Their stump served to validate testiments, 
contracts, deeds of justice, to seal the objects which were to remain 
intuet. Theinseriptions engraved on a great number of them are of 
two kinds. We read sometimes the name of the possessor, or wishes 
for happiness and long life, or words of affection addressed to a 
beloved person. Some among them proclaimed the power of the 
gods, or recalled the ideas of the Epicurean philosophy. A large 
series of these gems bore amorous legends, By the subjects of sood 
augury which they represented, as well as by their inéeri ptions, others 
became for the ancients talismans of high value. Many of the stones 
brought together by M, Le Blant (none of which are in special collec- 
tions) were acquired by him in his travels, or were brought to light 
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by him in the Museum of the Vatican or in the Cabinet des médailles, 
also from dealers in antiquities, private collections, manuscript docu- 
ments, and catalogues drawn up from the sixteenth century down to 
the present time— At, sitting of March 20, "06. 

THE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE SPIRAL COLUMN. — The spiral col- 
umn, which plays such an important role in Medieval and Renais- 
sance architecture, is of great antiquity. On Mykenman gems is fre- 
quently figured the date-palm, the trunk of which is represented 
in spiral form. Upon the gem published by Tsountas in Muykenai (pl. 
y, fig. @) is represented a column of Mykenwan character, on either 
side of which stand two griffins. In the court of the Museum of 
Mykenai also there is 4 portion ofa apiral column, At Athens in the 
loweat layers of the Acropolis destroyed by the Persians were discovered 
two drums of a spiral column made of poros and covered with stucco. 
In front of the Museum of the Acropolis, there is a much later marble 
eolumn of spiral character with arrises between the channelings. At 
Delphi also there is a spiral column of small dimensions which served 
as the base of a votive-offering, The bronze serpent-column of the 
Platainn votive-offering may be added to this series. In the earlier 
examples from Mykenai and Athens the spirals are convex and 
ecpurated by incised lines. The later columns show the reversed pro- 
cess of channeled spirals separated by flat arrises. The origin of this 
form seems to be the palm-tree, the clearest exampleof which is seen in 
a mirror-handleofa palm-branch with radiating branches above (Tsoun- 
tas, Mykenai, pl. v1, No, 1).—OnR. Benorer, Arch. Anceig., 1895, p. 1. 

A VANISHED ANCIENT GABLE.—As the Madrid puteal furnishes 
the classical example for the restoration of the Parthenon gable, so we 
may see in the famous Talos vase in the Jatta collection all the ele- 
ments of a gable-composition. In the centre is the figure of Talos 
captured by the Dioskouri. Qn one side is the Medeia: the figure 
which, in a gable-composition, we should expect to find balancing 
this would be Athena. In the Talos vase she has been transferred to 
the other side of the vase. The corner fipures, with but slight changes 
for a gable-cow position, are the Argonauts on the one side and Poset- 
donand Amphitrite on the other. The dolphin near the ship of the 
Argonauts may have appeared as an angle figure in the gable ; and in 
the corresponding position inthe opposite angle may be fancied a sea- 
monster near Poseidon and his spouse. That this composition Tepre- 
sents the story of Talos there can be no doubt, since the names are 
inaeribed above the figures. That it is derived from a gable-composi- 
tion seems probable from the nature of the central group and from the 
balance and pose of the remaining figures. It seems highly probable 
that a gable of this character may have existed in Attika, since many 
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correspondences may be pointed out between this composition and 
the gable-seulptures of the Parthenon. Is it too much to suppose that 
such a composition was once contained in a western gable of the 
so-called Theseton? This temple is now generally recognized as the 
Hephaisteion, where Athena and Hephaistos were worshipped in 
common. In the eastern gable may have been rejresented the birth 
of Erichthonios, their son, and in the western the triumph of Athena 
aver Hephaistos in which her supporters overpower Talos, tho was 
created by the god of tire. This vanished gable seems to have been 
of some importance, since it appears to have exerted an influence upon 
the gable of the Lokroi Epizephyrioi.—J. Six, ZBK, 1896. p. 124. 

THE TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES AT THE LOUVRE. — The tiara of 
Saitapharnes (purchased last week by the Louvre) was exhibited in 
the Jewel Room on Tuesday. This magnificent extinple of the art of 
the Greek goldsmith is conical in form, being twenty-two centimetres 
high and eighteen em. in diameter at the base. The ornamentation is 
divided into seven bands, the most important one vontaining repre- 
sentations in basrelief (repeuss?) of the wrath of Achilles from the iad. 
The subject representel is Achilles seated in a chair; richly orna- 
mented cups are at his feet; behind the chair stand two attendants, 
Ulysses brings Briseis to the offended hero, who turns away, looking 
towards Phoenix, who is apparently interceding for the Greeks, Other 
female captives, richly attired, attend Briseis and Ulysses. These are 
followed by four horses led by a slave, and are doubtless Intended, 
along with the captives and the golil vases,as a present from Agamem- 
non to propitiate the wrath of Achilles. Spaces divide the various 
groups, Another series represent Patrocles on his funeral pyre, at the 
foot of which are seen ex piatory victims, captive Trojans, war-horses, 
dogs, and a bull. Agamemnon pours a libation; at the other side of 
the pyre Achilles raises his hand with a supplicating gesture. The 
winds, represented by two winged genii, descend from above to fire the 
pile. This important band occupies the central portion of the tiara; 
below it isa smaller one, which appears to symbolize the country of 
the Seythian king Saitapharnes. It contains hunting-scenes, figures 
of binls, beasts, and an alleyory of Arimaspes on horseback piercing: a 
griffin with his lance. The figures inthis band are much amaller than 
in the one above; they are placed beneath branches of 2 vine, with 
intermingled leaves and bunches of grapes, The lower band is com- 
posed of palmettes, anil another band of palmettes of different design 
is above the Homeric groups; then there comes a band of atanthus- 
scroll in open work, another of imbrications, again another of seroll in 
open work, the summit being a coiled snake, Below the principal 
figures isthe lerend: ‘H BovAiy cai 6 dyes “OA Btowokiraw BaotAda peyor 
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cai divxqrovy Satradaprq. This is inscribed on a representation of a 
wall with crenellated towers, probably intended for the walls of Olbia. 
The art is that of the end of the fourth century n.c. The composition 
of bands is admirably planned and the ornamentation beautifully 
executed. The various scenes display strong dramatic action. Possibly 
the gestures savour somewhat of the theatre, and the forms are more 
round and heavy than would be found in the art of the preceding 
century. Altogether, however, it is a superb work, and the Louvre is 
to be heartily congratulated on the acquisition —Athen., April 11, ‘06. 
GREEK JURIDICAL INSGRIPTIONS.'— The authors of the present 
faseicwlus have waited before publishing it for the appearance of the 
Iscrizioni arcaiche Creteasi of M. Comparetti. This voluntary delay has 
allowed them to form a sort of Corpus of all the epigraphic texts which 
concern the private law of Krete ; and to add tu the great law of Gortyna 
(1) a second law which treats “ of the reparation of damages caused by 
animals, serfs and servants;” (2) some acts “relating to the contract 
of emphyteusis, to regulating the rights of taking water for irrigation, 
and to enfranchisement.” The collection gives at the close three judg- 
ments from Epidauros of small importance. The Addenda complete 
or rectify,in points of detail, the three faaciew!i already edited. I would 
call special attention to (1) the find of mortgage-inscriptions recently 
discovered in Attika; (2) the translation of five lines of thelepa ovyypady 
from Delos; (8) the commentary on a lease-eontract from Minoa of 
Amorgos, according to the more correct text of M. Homolle (BCH, 
xvi, p. 276); finally, several variants introduced into the interpretation 
of a loan-contract from Orchomenos. The well-developed index con- 
tains a veritable lexicon of the juridical terms employed throughout 
the entire work. This third fasciculus is worthy of the same eulogy ns 
the two preceding ones, Looking only at the law of Gortyna, it may 
be affirmed that the new edition renders almost entirely useless those 
which have preceded it, abroad as well as in France, The authors of 
the Reeweil have drawn a picture of the whole of the civil institutions of 
Gortyna and of Krete, In the first part, they determine the condition 
of the freeman and the character of the social groups (éraipia gvAy 
otdpros éx«Apoia) to which he belongs; they do the same for the 
dérérupm half-citizens, excluded from the érarpia: and deprived of polit- 
ieal rights), for the Foxe: (serfs) and for the slaves. They then 
enumerate the persons who are charged with the administration of jus- 
tice (xdopo, dcarrqrai, and &xacrac), and they describe in detail the 
customary proceeding. They seek finally to fix the approximate date 
t Recueil des inscriptions juridiques qrecques ; terte, triduction et commentarre 
por R, Danssrx, Havssouniten, ef Ta. Rermvacu, Fas, ITT. Paris, Leroux, 154, 
gr. in-8, pp. ac2; price 7 fr., de. 
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of this code, which they refusz to place “ earlier than the middle of the 
fifth century B.c." In the second part they examine the code itself, 
and draw from it all the indications which it furnishes us with regard 
to the private law of Gortyna. Two inferences are to be drawn, accord- 
Ing to them, from this analysis: I. the law of Gortyna is not a com- 
plete code of civil laws. First, because many things are more or less 
passed over in silence; and, besides, it is evident that “the work of 
the legislator consisted only in additions and corrections; ancient 
custom continues to form the basis of the law, into the framework of 
which were inserted new dispositions, and of this framewurk we set 
but a glimpse of the outlines;” so much so that our luw is “hut a 
novel or rather a collection of novela, which is fUperposed upon 
i legislation already ancient and considerable.” IL. This reform 
appears to have been conceived “in a spirit of progress and of human- 
ity.” Even the old institutions which they did not dare to abolish 
“have received palliations of detail, often more benevolent than losical,” 
Though there still remain many marks of antiquity and of severity, 
“the general im pression is that of society in process of transfornia- 
tion where the State is heginning to become conscious of its rights 
and of its mission 13 a protector of the stall, the weak, the incapable,” 
In the preface, the authors announced the design of publishing 
later a second reeued! which will bring together “ the acts of enfranchise- 
ment, donations and wills, sales, decisions in irbitration, and criminal. 
judgments." If this wish be accomplished, they will have the merit 
of attaching their name to the finest work upon Hellenic law which 
has appeared up to this time —Parq, Guikavp, in AC. 1895, No, 49. 
CORPUS OF ANTIQUE SCULPTURE,'—All those who oocupy them- 
selves with the history of antique sculpture have had occasion to 
deplore the absence of a Corpus statuerum, This fap will not be filled 
ina day or even in a half-century. The materials. scattered every- 
where, are so nutnerous and often so difficult of access that one can- 
not foresee in the near future the possibility of drawing up even an 
inventory of them. The Academy of Berlin has, it is true, conceived 
the project of a Corpus of antique monuments, and has beeun to put it 
into execution by its series of publications (Etruscan mirrors by Ger- 
hard, Etruscan urns by Kérte, Alexandrian basrelielfg by Schreiber, 
sarcophagi by Robert, Attic sepulchral basrelietis by Conze, terracottas 
by Kekulé, Rohden, ete.). But the Academy has done nothing as yet 
for statues, other than to entrust M. Michaelis, the most competent 
man in Europe in this field, to study the history of the great Italian 


‘DP. Ansor et W. Astenuyo. PhotograpAische Ainzelaufachmen anti£er 
Sculptures. Munich, Bruckmann, 1893-1895, 
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collections. This preparatory work, the utility of which has been 
shown by some fine articles published in the Jatrbuch is far from being 
completed; and for the collections of antiquities outside of Italy, an 
historical study of them has hardly been commenced. The only 
former attempt at a Corpus, that of Clarac, serves and may still 
serve as a repertory for about three thousand monuments? but the 
only Corpus of to-day worthy of the name would be a collection of 
phototypes or heliogravures. In estimating at ten thousand, which is 
small, the number of monuments which would have their place in a 
Corpus statuarum (marble, stone and metal only) and at 100 francs, at 
least, the sum required for suitably reproducing each one of them, 1t 
would be necessary to put a million atthe service of the editors of the 
Corpus. It is difficult to see how such a sum could be found. Pro- 
fessional photographers, almost without exception, have not photo- 
graphed entire collections but only well-known pieces the sale of which 
is assured. M. Arndt conceived the courageous idea of substituting 
himself for these photographers, and of completing their work. Travel- 
ling from museum to museum, forcing the doors of the amateurs and 
even of the merchants, he forme collections of plates and distributes 
the prints to the public at the rate of five hundred a year, In prin- 
ciple, he rejects only that which is absolutely without value or already 
known through the photographs of commerce. When the statue haz 
an antique head, he makes one or geveral plates from the head ; when 
the work appears to him very important, he uses a plate of larger 
dimensions. I would add that the 475 photographs which have 
ilready appeared, with a text in which have collaborated MM. Ame- 
lung, Bulle and Hauser, cost (for the subscribers) 240 marks, and that 
each print may be acquired separately at a price varying from 40 
plennig toa mark, At present there are thirty subscribers, of whom 
two are from France, That will almost suffice, it appears, to cover the 
expense of the enterprise, to which M. Amelung and his collaborators 
have devoted themselves without remuneration. 

The museums studied up to the present time are those of Verona, 
Mantua, Vicenza, Catajo, Parma, Brescia, Pisa, Florence, Rome, Wor- 
litz, Naples, Sorrento, Palermo, Taormina, etc., comprising among them 
many private collections. As to the quality of the photographs, I 
have little to say, except that good prints ure rare, and that there are 
some very poor ones among them, but all, without exception, can be 
made useful for study, The text is very unequal. Very sober in the 

?The Repertoire dea afotues which I have in preperation will contain outlines 
of about seven thousand sutues wnd statuettes, in two volumes; the first will repro- 
duce the useful plates of Clarac. But this Repertoire, the publication of which is - 
near at hand, has not the ambition to be a Corpus, 
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first number, it becomes too abundant in the third, The authors are 
fully acquainted with certain museums and the collections accessible 
to photography, which permits them often to draw up precious lists of 
replicas, but they are sometimes less familiar with current biblio- 
graphy.SaLomon Retwacn in RC, 1895, No, 51. 

EXCURSIONS IN THE PELOPONNESOS AND THE GREEK ISLANDS.—The 
following is the programme for the excursions made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dorpfeld in the spring of 156, 

1. Excursions in the Peloponnesos: April 14-29: Korinth and Nau- 
plia; Tiryna and the Hersion near Argos; Mykenai; Epidauras ; 
Argos and Tripolis; Mantineia and Tegen; Megalopolis ; Lykosoura ; 
Temple at Bassae; Lepreon and Samikon ; Olympia (4 days); Patras: 
Delphi. 

+, Lxcursions in the Greek Islands: May 6-14: Aigina and Poros; 
Delos and Mykonos; Sounion and Thorikos; Rhamnous and Mara- 
thon: Oropos and Eretria: Thermopylai; Samothrake ; Troja— Arch, 
Anz, 1895, 4, 

PUBLICATION OF GREEK VASES.—J. M. Dent & Co, have under- 
taken the publication of Mr. Hexny Waxuts’s new drawings of Greck 
Vases, notably the white Athenian Lekythoi, in a series of twelve plates 
in color, copied from typical specimens, together with about twenty 
illustrations in the descriptive text. The whole will form a handsome 
oblong book rather larger than imperial quarto.—Acad., Dee. 14, *95, 

CASTS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURES.—The rch. Anzeiger (1895, pp, 227— 
231) publishes a list of 112 plaster-casts furnished by the National 
Museum at Athens. The same number of the Anzeiger publishes a 
list of four casts furnished by the Hellenikos Syllogos at Kandia in 
Krete, and three from the collection of antiquities in Erbach. 

NEW PHOTOGRAPHS.—.\n initial list of archeological photographs, 
for sale at the German Institute at Athens,appeared in 1891 (Arch. Anz, 
1891, p.74). We now have the continuation, including monuments of 
Attika, Athens, Peiraicus, Eleusis, Salamis, Hhamnous, Oropos, Boiotin, 
Peloponnesos, Rorinthos, Sikyon, Argos, Tiryns, Mykenai, Epidauros, 
Megalopolis, Phigalia, Olympia, Messene, Aigina, Keos, Eretria, Delos, 
Mykonos, Syra, Paros, Samos, ete, Rhodos, Samothrake, the Troad, 
Magnesia on the Maiandros, Neandreia (Archagol, Anz., 1895, pp. 55-69), 
—K. 8. in RA, Oct. 95, 

AIGOSTHENA. —* The remoteness of this town from ordinary 
routes has preserved for us a Greek fortified town in better condition 
and greater completeness than any other, not even exce pting Messene:” 
thus writes E. F. Bexsox, who has published a study of the town in 
JHS, vol. xv (pp. 314-24). Aigosthena was in Mevaris, on the borders 
of Bolotia: it was the cradle of the worship of Melampous. The town 
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was divided into two parts, the acropolis, defended on all sides by a 
line of walls with eight towers, and the lower town fortified on the 
north, from the acropolis down to the sea, by a similar line, still 
remaining in good condition. Two of the towers are in excellent pre- 
servation, one of them probably the finest existing specimen of 
Greek fortification-work. The style of building in both the acro- 
polis and the long wall is the same. The towers in both cases 
are of quadrangular square-cut stones, averaging a metre in length 
and a halfmetre in height and breadth. The lower courses of the 
walls that join these towers are largely built in the “ fourth-cen- 
tury polygonal” style. Other scattered pieces of polygonal work 
occur here and there. The materials are a hard limestone of the dis- 
trict, and a less durable conglomerate rock. Outside the town several 
tentative holes were dug in the four cemeteries which lie to the north 
of the town and two to the south, We came upon a whole series of 
small seated terracotta figures which give the development of the 
ordinary seated goddess-figure that has been found in such num- 
bers throughout Greece. These figurines may be divided into three 
typea. (1) In the earliest the figure igs a mere mask, very thin, and 
presenting no attempt at modelling or even at showing the limbs. 
The features are just indicated; the head-dress is the polos or the 
simple atephane: (2) the next type shows the figure solid, and there 
are attempts at modelling the arms and hands: (3) the third and 
latest type shows the ordinary seated figure made in one piece, of 
which such numbers were found in the excavation of the acropolis at 
Athens. Earlier than any of these three types were a number of 
small idols from one to two inches high, of which we found about ten, 
They were merely little sticks of clay, pinched to indicate the noge, 
and the hands hanging by the sides. They compare interestingly with 
the stone idols from Amorgos, with which the shops in Athens were 
flooded in 1895. There were many frazments of pottery of all styles 
from early Dipylon down to red-figured. Man-headed birds, rosettes, 
and stars formed the chief ornaments, on the earliest of these. The 
red-figured fragments were remarkable in technique. Finally, we came 
upon a fourth-century statuette (15 inches high) of Kore carrying 
torches. These finds were all loose in the earth and mixed together : 
they lay by the side of a late-Roman wall which belonged to a Roman 
villa which was built over a Greek cemetery. These fragments of early 
figures and vases, together with the early polygonal wall and rough- 
cave masonry show that there had been here a settlement of great 
antiquity. 

APHIDNA.—A tumulus, opened by M.8.Wtpe at Aphidna contained 
several Mykenwan tombs, with vases and gold ornaments; there were 
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also skeletons, one of which was of colossal size. Other tumuli have 
been excavated by the Ephoros at Brauron and at Markopuolo (deme 
of Prasiai). (Athen., 1895, 1, p.168.) M. Myres has ascertained that 
the gaigala of Kara, at the foot of mount Hymettos, were not sepulchral, 
but were simply composed of stones which had been cleared out of 
the fields.—8. R. in RA, Oot, *95, 

ATHENS.—RECENT GERMAN DISCOVERIES.—The work carried on 
during late years by the German archwologists at Athens, in the region 
comprised between the Akropolis, the Areopagos and the Pn yx appears 
to havegiven results of capital importance forthe to pography of ancient 
Athens. The discovery of the Enneakrounoa has been confirmed by a 
second discovery, an indispensable corollary of the first: M. Dorpfeld 
has found the subterranean aqueduct which carried water to the reser- 
voir; itis a regular tunnel cut in the rock, more modest but of the 
same kind as that which the architect Eupalinos of Megara gave to 
Samos in the time of Polykrates. In the second place M. Dorpfeld 
thinks he has found, in the vicinity of the Knneakrounos, the Dionysian 
ey Aiwyvars, that sanctuary of Dionysos where was celebrated the Anthe- 
sleria and of which Thoukydides (1. 15) mentions expressly the great 
antiquity. REG, vin, 402. 

Dr. Dirpfeld has resumed his excavations near the Areopagos, and 
will explore all the ground extending from this site to the chief 
entrance of the Akropolis. The work has brought to light the remains 
of several buildings with mosaic payements and traces of paintings on 
the walls; an altar dedicated to Asklepios, Hygieia, and Amynos, 
belonging—as can be seen from the letters of the inscription—to the 
beginning of our era; and some pieces of acul pture and of terracotta 
reliefs. A tomb with many fragments of vases of the later Dipylon 
style, and some wells, have also been discovered, but no traces of the 
buildings or monuments referred to by Pausanias in his description of 
this part of the city. One of the wells contained a terracotta vase full 
of coins of Byzantine times.—Athen., Feb. 15, "O6, 

Miss Jann Hannison writes to the Athenaum of Feb. 22: * Will you 
allow me to supplement and in part correct, by information received 
direct from Dr. Dérpfeld, the notice that appeared in the Atheneum 
of February 15 respecting the German excavations near the Hephaistos 
temple (popularly known as the Theseion)? Your correspondent 
says ‘excavations will shortly be made.’ The work has been going on 
since early in January: the excavators are digging not ‘around' the 
Theseion, but on a piece of ground lying on the southeast slope of the 
hill Kolonos Agoraios: the work was ty eun at No. 24 of the modern 
Poseidon Street. A second piece of ground has been bought at No. 16 
of the same street, and work will begin there next week, The object. 
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of excavating these two sites is to determine the situation of the Stoa 
Rasileios, the first building described by Pausanias on entering the 
Kerameikos, The statement that Dr. Dérpfeld places the ancient 
agora around the Theseion is not accurate; he places the ‘ancient 
agora’ immediately in front of the spot where he claims to have found 
the site of the Enneakrounos.” 

BRITISH EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS.—The British School at Athens 
has undertaken (beside its excavations on the island of Melos) some 
excavation-work in Athens itself, which, go far as one can judge at 
this early stage, gives promise of very important results for the tapo- 
graphy of ancient Athens. The site of the ancient Athenian suburb 
called Kiynoaarges, known chiefly for its gymnasium, was for a long 
time thought to lie at the foot of Mount Lykabettos, on the south- 
eastern side, This was Leake’s view, and was not disputed till recently, 
when Professor Dirpfeld made it clear, from a comparison of the testi- 
monies of ancient authors, that the Kynosarges must have lain further 
to the south, along the banks of the Dissas. In pursuance of this 
view, Mr, Ceci, Smrru, director of the British School, had his atten- 
tion attracted to aspot onthe south bank of the river, several hundred 
yards below the Stadion, where the ground falls away from a small 
plateau in a remarkably abrupt and perpendicular manner, indicating 
the presence of hidden walls. As on either side of this plateau are 
two prominent hills, which might well be those mentioned by ancient 
authors in connexion with the Kynosarges, it was decided to dig a 
trench through this plateau. The trench, at the depth of a few inches, 
brought to light numerous walls, chiefly of the Roman period; and 
one of the first constructions whose outlines could be traced exactly 
was that of a Roman calidartum., This would seem to point to the 
existence of a gymnasium; and this fact, if proved, would go far 
toward settling the queation of the Kynosarges site, provided that the 
remains of the classic period can be found beneath or beside these 
Roman remains. Numerous interesting fragments of ancient Greek 
vases and various metal objecta have been found in the rubbish excu- 
vated ; the remains of a huge vase of Melian type deserve especial 
mention, as this would be almost a unique find m Attika. The wide 
extent of the ruins and the solid character of the masonry discovered 
thus far make it evident that this is the site of a large public building 
or group of buildings—a very significent fact for a spot so far outside 
the ancient city-wall.—Aecod., April 4, ‘96; from the Times. 

THE AGORA—Prof. Benz. Ipn Wieerer, of the American School at 
Athens, writes to the N. Y. Nation: An excavation was begun here, 
Dec, 27, 95, which is likely to prove of highest importance for the 
determination of Athenian topography, Dr. Dérpfeld has long been 
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convinced that the Stoa Basileios, which Pausanias saw “on the right- 
hand side” (i., 3, $1).as he entered the Kerameikos Agora, was located 
close against the eastern slope of the Kolonos Agoraios, the knoll u por 
which stands the so-called “Theseion.” The identification of this 
“ Theseion " with the temple of Hephaistos, described by Pausanias 
G., 14, $6) a8 standing “above the Kerameikos and the Stoa called 
Basileios,” lends added precision to the location. Dr. Dérpfeld has 
purchase two house-lots on the west side of Poseidon Street, a street 
running parallel with the face of the “ Theseion ” knoll, and there he 
began to-day tearing down a dwelling-house preparatory to the excava- 
tion which, within three weeks or a month, is likely to furnish an 
unmistakable answer to the central question in Athenian topography, 
It is estimated that the foundations of the building sought must lie 
under about twenty-five feet of earth, 

If the excavations just beginning should result in the discovery of 
traces of the Stoa Basileios, the Greek Government would undoubtedly 
proceed directly to expropriate enough land in the Vicinity to admit 
of search for the Stoa Poikile, the Stoa Eleutherios, the temple of 
Apollon Patroiis, the Metrotin, the Bouleuterion, and the Tholos. All 
these buildings can readily be located, once the clue has been given 
by the diseoyery of the Stoa Basileios,— Nation, Jan, 16, "i, 

GREEK EXCAVATIONS.—The Greek Archwological Society is prepar- 
ing a plan of extengive excavations on the northern slopes of the hill 
of the Akropolis, a ground which contained some of the most im port- 
ant public buildings of the ancient city.—Athen., Feb. 15, ‘96. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ENNEAKROUNOS.—M. Benarn made before 
the Archeological Society of Berlin a very clear and complete state 
ment of the “problem of the Enneakrowacs.” The existence of a foun- 
tain and of a considerable basin in the bed of the Iliggos is certain: 
may one Tecognize in them Kallirrhoé and Enneakrounos? Yes, 
replies M. Belger, thus contradicting in a formal manner M. Doerpfeld 
and confirming M. Nicolaides in a contrary opinion, Among the 
proofs which he brought forward was the second of four basreliefa dis- 
covered in the bed of the Iissos which represent: (1) an ex-voto-offer- 
ing to Zeus (Meilichios or Naios?) ; (2) another very interesting ex-voto 
which represents Achelois seated, Kallirrhoé (7), Herm ea, and Herakles 
standing; the figure called Hermes, although characterized by the 
caduceus, is very singular on account of the drapery which he wears; 
(3) a long plagve on which appear Demeter, Athena, Nike, followed 
and preceded by a dadowehos; (4) the base of an ez-rofo on which are 
figured a combat between two warriors, and a wounded warrior cared 
for by acompanion. The last two basreliefa are much mutilated and 
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very indistinet; but, if one must definitely recognize Kallirrhoé on 
No. 2, this would be a fresh obstacle for M. Doerpteld.—4, Oct. "95. 
M. Trendelenberg read, atthe April meeting, a paper sent from Athens 
by Dr. Dorreretpin reply to Belger’s paper on the Enneakrounes-prob- 
lem which was read at the March meeting. He differed entirely from 
Belger, who thought that the Enneakrounos was where the modern Kal- 
lirrhoé'is, neartheOlympieion. Dr. Doerpfeld maintains that it was at 
the foot of the Pnyx,on the eastern side and to the west of the Akropolis, 
and bore the name Kallirrhoé until the time of the Peisistratidai, after 
which it was called Enneakrounos and the name Kallirrhoé was trans- 
ferred to the fountain on the Ilissos. He supported his view with 
quotations from Pausanias and Thoukydides, and with an account of 
the most recent excavations on the spot, which seem to show that the 
water-conduits terminated at the foot of the Pnyx. Belger, in reply, 
maintained that, while the results of the excavations might seem to 
render Dr, Doerpfeld's theory plausible, the statements of Greek authors 
force us to a different conclusion—BPW, 1896, Nos. 4, 5, 6. 
SANCTUARY OF AMYNOS AND ASKLEPIOS.—At the April meeting of 
the 4GRB, Heur Korre spoke of the sanctuary of Amynos and Askle- 
pios, discovered by the German Archiological Institute when excava- 
ting west of the Akropolis. A part of the enclosure was uncovered 
during the winter of 1892-03, and recognized then to be the sanctuary 
of a god of healing. Last winter the work was eoncluded, and evi- 
dence found ag to its most ancient occupant, A number of the votive 
offerings found were dedicated to Amynos alone, or to him and Askle- 
pies in common, and one to the latteronly. Weare able to gain more 
exact information as to the character and management of the sanctu- 
ary from two inscriptions of the united Orgeons of Amynos, Askle- 
pios and Dexion, one of which was found some time ago and ts in the 
possession of the French School at Athens. The close connection 
into which the Dexion-Sophokles is brought with Amynos and Askle- 
pios here, makesit seem very probable that the poet was a priest of Amy- 
nos and not of Alkon, whose name is conjectured in that place in the 
vita which refers to the priesthood of Sophokles.—APW, 1896, No. 6. 
In consequence of the discovery of a sanctuary of Amynos, a curious 
inscription, which was transferred two yeurs ago to the French School 
at Athens, has now been published (BCH, 1894, p.491).  Itisa decree 
of the Orgeons of Amynos, of Asklepios and of Dexion in honor of 
two persons. Amynos was known by Philon of Bybles ; as for Dexion, 
as M, Bourguet recalls, itis the name which the Athenians gave to 
Sophokles as hero.—S. R. in RA, Oct. 5, 
THE FEMALE STATUES OF THE AKROPOLIS.—In a short article, M. 
Kastriotis (formerly Kastroménos) affirms that the female statues of 
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the Akropolis are neither priestesses, nor xépa:, but Votive-images of 
Athena. In support of hia present opinion (he sustained the opposite 
one last year), he cites some terracotta stutuettes, 10 em. high, found by 
him at the museum of the Akropolis, which represent female figures 
holding a shield in the left hand, and, with the right hand, pressing a 
bird or a flower against the breust (Athen. Mittheil., 1894, p. 491).— 
8. RK. in RA, Oct., 95, . 

METOPES OF THE PARTHENON.—Six inedited fragments of the 
metopes of the Purthenon, discovered at the museum of the Akropolis 
by M. Malmberg, have been published by M. Mylonas in the ‘Eqepis 
(1894, pl. 10, 11) and commented npon at length by M. Malmberg 
himself (iied., p. 213).—S. R. in RA, Oct., 95. 

A LIGHTNING HOROS.—A marble fragment, found near the Askle- 
picion, bears an inscription which M, Delamarre restores in the fol- 
lowing way: AcJa[s Karat |Sarolw) a! arov| Tepav (AP, 1895, rm 129). It 
was therefore a épos which was put up on a spot which had heen 
struck by lightning and where it was forbidden to pass. This text, 
unique of its kind, confirms the testimony of the Grand Atymetloriquee, 
8. V. EryAwna—S. R. in RA, Oct., "95, 

THE PARTHENON INSCRIPTION.—To the Editor of The Nation (of 
March 19): Stn—Your issue of February 6 contains a reference to 
the attempts at deciphering, by aid of the nail-prints, the bronze 
inseription which once stood upon the eastern architraye of the Par- 
thenon. Your readers will be gratified to learn that thia difficult task 
has now been successfully accom plished by Mr. Eugene P. Andrews, 
a member of the American School. The initial difficulty lay in secur- 
ing accurate representations of the nail-prints. These are forty feet 
above the ground, and inaccessible except as one be lowered from the 
overhanging geiaon blocks some twelve feet above them. In spite of 
num berless difficulties and hindrances, and certainly at some consid- 
erable risk, the work of procuring paper-prints or squeezes from the 
perilous vantaze-ground of a awing in mid-air wag begun about the 
middle of January last. Great patience, persistency, and technical 
skill, as well as coolness of head, were essential to the work. The 
niil-holes appeared in twelve groups between the spaces once occu- 
pied by the bronze shields, and only one of these groups could be 
copied in aday. Sometimes the day's work resulted in fnilure, but 
finally three weeks of persistency brought the copies to completion, 
and the first careful review of them showed that decipherment was 
only fl question of acholarship ane patience, for the variety in the 
order of the nail-prints surely betrayed the individuality of the letter- 
forms. Asa rule, only three nails were used to a letter, but the order 
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or relative position of the holes proved to be much the same in all the 
different occurrences of the same letter. 

The first word to emerge was atroxparopa. It made itself peculiarly 
vulnerable by its possession of two omuerona, two rhos, two tous, and 
three alphas (one of them, however, obscured). From this key Mr. 
Andrews proceeded with his unravelling until, after a fortnight, he 
waa able to make a public report at a meeting of the School, giving 
practically a complete reading of the inscription, Two proper names 
alone have not yet been deciphered. The reading is as followa: 7 & 
"Apelow miyou Souk wal 7 Bowky raw X cai & duos 6 'AGyaiaw atroxparopa 
péporor Népwra Kaicrapa KAavhior SeBacror Teppavicov Gent Yior orpary- 
yourres éri Tavs ikiras To Gydoor Tod Kal iripedyrov «ai vopolldrov Th, 
Kdavkiov Novlow rot PiAivoy éwi lepetas . . . (name of priestess) Tye. . . 
(father’s name) @ryatpés. The reference to the eighth term of Novius’ 
generalship fixes the date of the inscription at 61 a.p. It probably 
accompanied the erection of a statue of Nero, possibly just at the front 
of the Parthenon. The important historical bearings of the discovery 
it must be left to Mr. Andrews to set forth in the official publication.— 
Bess Ine Wureer, Athens, Feburary 26, "DO. 

THEATRE OF DIONYSOS.—It was rumored that M. Doerpield had 
discovered a subterranean passage (the staircase of Charon) wnder- 
neath the orchestra of the theatre of Dionysos ; after due verification, 
it waa found that it was only a question of partial excavations, with- 
out definite end, one of which brought to light some fragments of 
Mvycenean vases (/HS, 1895, p. 94). The diggings of the German 
Institute at the theatre have, in other respects, given interesting resulta ; 
among other things the hase of astatus with the signature, Tiuapxcdns 
TloAwxénvs @opixios vewrepos, and another with the names of two unknown 
artists of the mi century: Tleperaios cai "Eoprios éroqoar (ATLA, 1895, 
216, 219).—S8. R. in RA, Oct. “9. 

PUBLICATIONS ON THE THEATRE OF oIONYSOS.— While waiting for 
M. Doerpfeld to decide to publish his great work on the theatre of 
Dionysos at Athens, we may call attention to two French books in 
which his theortes on the acena have been discussed with ability. One 
is the Epidaure of MM, Lecutat and Dernasse, the other the Dionysos of 
M.O. Navarne, the first essay on the antique theatre which has appeared 
in France, the estimable work of a beginner. —S. R. in RA, Oct., 9. 

CORINTH.— THE PROPOSED EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL. — Professor Rurus B, Richarbeos, Director of the American 
School at Athens, writes to the 1. Y. Independent (of Feb. 6) under 
date of Jan. 10, 1896: Corinth is, perhaps, the most promising place 
in Greece for excavations, now that Olympia, the Athenian Akropolis, 
the Argive Heraion, Epidauros, Delos, and Delphi have been taken. 
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The American School has just secured from the Greek Government 
the privilege of excavating at Corinth. It was, if not the very largest 
and richest city of Greece, at least one of the largest and richest. In 
the earliest times it was prominent. Art and industry bloomed along 
with commerce. The fame of Corinthian bronzes and Corinthian vases 
fille] the world. Had Corinth been lett a desert even after the so-called 
“total destruction” by Mummius and alter the exportation of statues 
to Rome by the shipload, we should sti] have had a place for exeaya- 
tion better than Olympia or Delphi. Where there was so much it 
Was impossible to deatr y orecarry off all, The worst thing, however, 
which could happen from the archwologist’s point of view did happen. 
Julius Cesar, who rebuilt Carthage, rebuilt, also, Corinth a century 
and two years after its destruction. Then it was that the new settlers, 
mostly freedmen, filled the market of Rome with statues and vases 
exhumed from the ruins and from graves, not one of which, according 
to Strabo, did they leave unransacked. The new colony grew into a 
flourishing city, as it needs must do from its situation, It became the 
capital of Achaia under the Romans, and is best known to the Ch nstian 
world as the place where St. Paul, like his Roman namesake, antmayue 
magne: prodigum, lived and labored, and most of all loved. 

We are to seek this newer city of Julius Cesar and St. Paul, which 
cannot fail to have an interest in itself. But in regard. to the hope of 
finding something of the older city the case ig not so bad as might 
appear at first sight. Certain it is that the well-known Temple of 
Corinth, with its seven standing columns, is a living witness that one 
at least of the oldest temples survived the * Roman fury,” and served 
a8 a temple in the new city. It shows traces of refitting, and a century 
ago had twelve columns standing upright. Its final destruction is 
doubtless a matter of not Very remote times, Pausanias, the traveler 
of blessed memory, who visited Corinth two hundred yeurs after its 
refounding, mentions so many temples and old statues, some of them 
old wooden xoana, that one might almost think nothing had been 
destroyed, There is great hope that some of this materia] described 
by Pausanias may be found. The conditions are favorable. The earth 
constantly coming down from the slopes of Akro-Corinth has kindly 
covered up much of the lower city from three or four to ten feet deep, 
This, while enough to warrant the hope of preservation, is not too 
much for patient labor to clear awa y 4 considerable space for a moder- 
ale outlay, and to show up some things which are now protruding 
from the soil. Also favorable for excavation i8 the fact that the modern 
successor of Corinth was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1858, 
and, consequently, we have now no houses to buy, as was the case at 
Delphi. When we once get fairly on the track of old Pausanias the 
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work will become very exciting; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that we may have a training school for young American achmwologists 
for the next five years, such as the Germans had at Olym pia. We 
have the best wishes of the Minister of Education, Mr. Petrides, in 
whose department the work of excavation fulls. 

DAPHNI,—MOSAICS OF THE CHURCH.—The following note is from 
M. Miter with regard to the mosaics at Daphni: The restoration of 
the mosaics confided to M. Novo is progressing quite rapidly. In 
the cupola, Christ and the Prophets; im the northeast pendentive, the 
Annunciation; in the northern choir, the Nativity af the Virgin, the 
Crucifizion, the Palms, and whatever remains of the Reawrreetion of 
Latarus and of the medallions of the martyrs; in the southern chotr, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Anastasia, the Jneredulity of Thomas, and 
the medallions; on the arch of the northern apse are placed the 
deacons, ‘These mosaics cover a surface of about 8) square metres. 
There still remain the three other pendentives, the greater part of the 
apses, the vestibuleand the narthex. In the narthex, a row of columns 
slong the western wall sustained an arched vault which had replaced 
the primitive groine/ vaults. An earthquake in the spring of 1894 
having thrown down a part of it on the south, the remaining portion 
was demolished, anil on the upper part of the western wall were 
found the mosaics which it had hidden from view, One on the 
southern panel was found in the month of September, 1804, It re- 
presents the Prayer of St Anna and the Appearance of the Angel to 
Joachim. Tt comes alongside of the Benediction af the Virgin by the 
Priesta on the southern wall, and faces the Presentation of the Virgtn 
in the Temple on the eastern wall. These three compositions together 
with the Nativity of the Virgin Gvhich we spoke of in the church) 
form a quite extensive series inspired by the apocryphal gospels 
analogous to that which decorates St. Sophia of Kiel, the esonarthex of 
Kahrie-Djami, the churches of Athos and of Mistra, and which 
illustrates the Homilies of Jacob of Cokkinobaphos. The Prayer of 
St Anna is wanting at St. Sophia of Kief; so that the composition 
of Daphni appears to be the most ancient one known representing 
this scene. In the Homilies and at Kahrie it is not united as at 
Daphni to the Vision of Joachim, but the treatment is similar. 

The other mosaic on the northern panel, found in the month of 
November, represents the Retrayal af Judas. It stands alongside of 
the Washing of the Feet on the northern wall and faces the Last Supper 
on the eastern wall. The Betrayal of Judas has frequently, since the 
sixth century, figured in the manuscripts (Syriac gospel of the 
Laurentian Library, gospel of Rossano, etc.). In mosaic it was not 
known excepting at St. Apollinare Nuovo. The composition of 
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Daphni differs but slightly from contemporaneous compositions ; 
however, a3 far as is known the gesture of the elder pointing out the 
Christ to the chief of the soldiers is unique. The head of the Christ 
ranks with the most beautiful and the most expressive ones which 
Byzantine art has bequeathed to us. On the central panel only an 
insignificant fragment was found. The Socifsé Archéologique has had 
the narthex leveled to the ground and has confided its reconstruction 
to M. Troump. The work is well advanced. The vaults are alread ¥ 
partly constructed. The vaults of the south arm of the cross, and 
those of the aisles of the vestibule, are also menaced with falling into 
ruins. The one_over the south arm has been demolished. A later 
arched vault sustained and hid from view the primitive groined vault, 
The latter preserves still few fragments of mosaics: there was found 
an angel which doubtless formed part of an analogous decoration 
like that, for example, of San Pier Crisolozo at Ravenna. These works 
have rendered possible a more careful study of the ruined porch 
which stands in front of the chureh. It was clear that the Gothic 
arcades and the battlements of the fagade were placed on the vestiges 
ofa Byzantine porch; this primitive porch is certainly posterior to 
the church as well as to the first story to which it gives access. It was 
noticed that the pillars of this porch were attached to the wall of the 
narthex. M.'Troump ane M. Planat! have calculated that the resjst- 
ance of the wall was insutticient, so that these pillars, before the con- 
struction of the porch, possibly served as supports. M. Troump has 
reconstructed them to that effect. 

M, Troump has shown that the falling into ruins of the church 
was caused by the waters which flow below the ground. He is now 
carrying on works for draining it. The trenches which he has opened 
have brought to light, more than a metre below the present level 
of the soil, some further antique remains, a wall built of eut stone 
and a hall with a stuceo facing, paved with bricks, having two doors. 
It now appears certain that the monastery occupies the site of the 
temple of Apollo. There was also found, in the constructions con- 
tiguous to the church, a sepulehral basrelief of mediocre style and a 
stele with a Gireck inserijtion—FCH, 1894, pp. 529-31, 

In the Mon. et Mem. Acad. nar. (1895, pp. L97-214) M. Minter 


‘La Construction Maderue, x, p. 218 (Feb, =, 1895), M. Troump hus pub- 
lished two interesting articles on the architecture of Duphni in'the #adietin de {Aeso- 
ciation protincinle des mrehitectes Jrangais, December 15, 1894, und January 15, 1895, 
These articles have been reprinted by the Messager d' Athenes (16, 23 Feb., 1895). 

* The results of the exeavutions carried on in 1899 by M. Cambourovlow at the 
expense of the Sueiélé archéologique form the busls of a paper which M. Chamo- 
nard will shortly poblish in the Bulletin. 
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publishes the Adoration of the Magi and the Anastasia ( Resurrection), 
two of the most interesting of the mosaics of Daphni. In the Eph emeria 
and in the BCH, 18M, he had already published the Crucifixion, the 
Nativity of the Virgin, the Annun ciation, the Prayer of Joachim and Anna, 
and the Betrayal of Judas, The Adoration of the Magi is represented in 
Christian art in accordance with a double tradition. According to 
one of these, the Wise Men adored the infant Christ in the cradle. 
According to the other, the scene took place in a house either at the 
time of the Nativity or two years inter. The Aduration of the Magi 
was seldom represented as an independent subject, but was usually 
connected with the Nativity of Christ. In the independent representation 
the same tradition is not always followed. In the Menologium of 
Basil, the Virgin 15 seated upon a rock at the entrance af a grotto. 
In the Erangelarivm of St. Petersburgh No. 105, she is upon her 
couch and the infant is in a cradle. In other monuments, the Virgin 
is sented, as at Daphni, on a throne. Here we see the three Magi in 
the typical forms of an old man, a middle-aged, and a young man. 
The latter figures in the eomposition less rigidly than was customary : 
he is in the background conversing with an angel who escorts them 
to the Madonna. The angel is not met with in the paintings of the 
Catacombs, or in basreliefs, and in general was usually omitted in 
later representations. 

The Anasfasis represents the descent of Christ into Hades in 
accordance with the gospel of Nicodemus. According to this narra- 
tive, the Forerunner came first into Hades to announce the arrival of 
the Redeemer: then the gates of Hades were broken open and the 
dead freed from their chains; then entered the Christ who put 
Satan in chains and extended his hand to Adam and the rest of the 
faithful, declaring that he raised them by means of the cross, and 
then led them out of the Inferno. The Anastasis at Daphni follows still 
more closely the Psalters of the the type of Chloudof (1x cent ). Herethe 
acene takes place entirely inside of Hades—a very rare method of 
representing this subject. To the right are seen John the Baptist and 
the faithiul behind a sarcophagus ; in the centre are the broken gates 
above which Christ is walking over Satan, chained, and extends his 
hand to the kneeling Adam, alongside of whom is Eve, David, and 
Solomon, The presence of Satan, the form of the Inferno, the attr 
tude of Christ, and the arrangement of the secondary personages are 
unique or rare features. In invention, as well as in execution, these 
mosaics show the hand of a true artist and may be placed in the 
first rank of Byzantine art. 

DELPHI.—The excavations of the French School at Delphi were 
suspended in December, to be resumed in the spring. With thecam- 
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paign of 1595 the exploration of the most important part of the ancient 
city was finished, the temenoa of the Temple of Apollo entirely cleared. 
. The most notable among the remains lately discovered are those of 
the lesche, or hall, of the Cnidians, the interior walla of which, as we 
know from Pausanias, were adorned with paintings by Polvgnotos, 
representing scenes of the Trojan war and of Hades, The ruins of 
this building are so acanty that little more than the plan can be recog- 
nized, whilst of the ancient paintings nothing has come down to us 
except some fragments of plaster with a dark-blue background. Next 
year’s work will be devoted to the exploration of the stadion and the 
gymnasion.—Athen, Dec. 7, "95. | 

DISCOVERY OF NEW HYMNS.—In unearthing the treasury of the 
Athenians at Delphi, ten more fragments have been found of a hymn 
to Apollo, which is practically complete, inscribed with both words 
and music. After the hymn comes the first lines of-a decree, which 
shows how these compositions come. to be inscribed on stone. The 
people of Delphi passed decrees in honor of the authors, and ordered 
the hymns to be set out with the decrees when these were put on 
record, The purport of this hymn is substantially the same as the 
other. Afteran invocation of the Muses, the poet gives the legends 
of Apollo, ending with the slaughter of the Gauls in 279, and implores 
the protection of the God for Delphi, Athens, and the Roman covern- 
ment. The date must be after p. c. 146, 

Another hymn has since been found in honor of Dionysos, It is 
earlier than the others and belongs to the latter purt of the fourth cen- 
tury. It has no musical notation, but is full of historic interest, and 
deals with the legends of the god and contemporary events, We learn 
from the inscriptions that the reconstruction of the temple was carried 

a on all through the fourth century, and this is borne out by the hymn, 
which shows that the work received a strong impulse from the ter- 
mination of the sacred war against the Phoenicians who had plundered 


——- 


, the treasury. Both these hymns will be published hy MM. Weil and 
: T. Reinach in the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique— Biblia, Deo95, 
7 THE NEW HYMN TO APOLLO.—M, Henxer Wen, publishes and com- 

ments this: new hymn from Delphi CBCH, 1894, pp, 345482). Like 
7 that found in 1893, it comes from the treasury of the Athenians. It is 
| engraved in two colunims on a marble block 61 centimetres high by 
a 80 em. broad. The tirst colamn consists of twenty-eight lines in 
J 


general well preserveil. The second column is not in such a good 
state of preservation The number of letters is not the same in all 
the lines In the first sixteen lines it varies from thirty-seven to forty- 
three. From the seventeenth line onward may be counted, several 
times, lines containing forty-three, forty-four and fifty-five letters. 
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From the contents of the hymn it becomes evident that it dates from 
the time when Greece had fallen into the power of the Romans. The 
composition of the hymn may be placed towards the end of the 
second century before our era, and as it mentions the defeat of the 
Gauls it may have been sung at the festival of the Xurypa instituted 
+o perpetuate the memory of this defeat. The rhythm of the poem is 
peonic, as in the case of the first hymn. The main body of the hymn 
consists of at least ix periods, not antistrophic, within which the cola 
follow without a break. The epilogue is in glyconics, line 55 ff. The 
context of the hymn is as follows: 
1.:+. Wewostr 2. 2. MOR EET. Ce WE ee es 
ie! tei tyAéoxoror Tagr| 4 je Tal praccear dehpricur | 
o. Jexdpuchov cAELTUY, it cent c[ardp]y[ere euaae, | 
4. Deepides, at veboSodous réirpas vate O ‘EA |ixamid[as |. 
5, MéAwere dé Uttar [xpu]reoyairar, éLxar]ov, etAvpar 
6, PotBov, br rare Aarw pikeupa wal pa Aipiat| KAvTas, 
7. xeperi yAawxace dAqiag G-yovata’ [ator & deyonriu }s 
S. daa Aa]. 
Q, Walas de = jabyere rons otpdreos [avvihedos, ady-] 
10. [Aaes, »pyresous O eryer aifiyip de[ Air rayurer jeis 
LL. [dpc ]mous, Apge 6¢ Bapufpapor Nu[npéws Lapevés ojel- 
12, Bu’ oe péyas “Qreavds, Os wept yLaay iypacers ay |ea- 
13. Ags adpréyet. 
14. Tore Merary Kuvvtiiay vadoor é[ re fa Hea |s pail rd] 
15. saproy cAwrar “Aréid’ éri span] oebunt tpiwe] TocranaviBos, 
16, MeAtrvoov 8 AiBue aiBdy xéu[y dvd Mipaas wip'jrer [4] 
17. Geetar dia weryr eres oct [ccs yew meAers Auras | 
18, [a]ua & ine yepe werpoxatoceyros dy[ as rpis ty) Moudv - G] 68 yeya- 
10. @, Gre [v]oux Ge) E]aperos ada Sporar Alias éréyrw Pper’. | "Av? wii 
D0). geeivas dw dpyas Warjora xixAspox[oper drag A jaos af tro|- 
21, yGdvew 762 Baxyou péyas GuprowAye [éerpos L]epos reyet- 
29 twit droroos woke Kexpowtat—A[ AR erp | wetow 
25. fg dyeeg tpiroba, Bate’ tri Peorr 8 én radvie Tap |va[ac]- 


O24. oiay depata diterfeor, "Apo rAcK[Lapov ov & of jveal Gera | 
95, dadwas xAddov wActdpevos ada[ A€rovous Pepediovs | 
26. adpBporas xeipi ovpur, drag, yas re\mpan weperirves | 
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27. xépar—AdAa Aaarots éparoy| Aépape wat, petvas dvinrdcra |- 
28. [rou waida yal as) 1° Erepres ints o | 
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dU, . . oov dorye par pos 

ol... oa xorexr . . Zor 

a2, fou )ipeyys” are... ow 

2, Seer edporipe| ve |s be yeoals lepiv, drag, wap’ ducdador, 6 Bap- | 
H4. Bapos dons are[ re | ips parroa[ ww won reSifuw eng rolun- | 
Oo. Gés Anioweros dich iypat yf owng dv fatke-—A\A' & Pie] 
26. odufe Ged [ or row MakAadus | dorriy cot Aaow KAg@ror, irvw | 
Si. re Gea rofuv déorors Kpqotu|y xuvay ¢° “Apress, Woe Aarti] 
oS, aublora+ Kai rmerag Ackdip t[qeket? dua técpors, vya~ | 
Si). Bios, daiweecrie|deraderrovs, Bax; ov [@ fepovcwaserny etjee- | 

41), were uodere TporrdAmer< im, Trav re opi] orerrowv cape | 

41, “Puyatow dpyday atcer’ ay OaT wt Gad] Aowerow dhapc- | 

42. vixap, 

A free translation may run as follows (mainly alter Weil): 

---. (Come) to these heights which look afar, whence spring the 
twin-peaks of Parnaasos, come and direct my songs, 0 Pierian Muses, 
who inhabit the snow-elad rocks of Helikon, Sing ye the Pythian, 
god of the golden locks, master of the bow and of the lyre, Phoibos, 
whom blessed Leto bore by the famous lake, when in the anguish of 
travail she touched with her hands a green bough of the bright olive. 

“All the vault of heaven rejoiced, cloudless and bright; the air was 
still, the winds stayed their impetuous course; Nereus calmed the 
fury of his surging billows; and as well great Ocean, who encircleth 
the earth with his watery arma. 

“Then, leaving the Cynthian isle, the god passed to the rich-fruited 
land of Attika the fair, by the Mount of Pallas. The honeyed breath 
of the Libyan lotus [i. «. the flute] mingled with the sweet strains of 
the lyre in tuneful harmonies, to attend him on his way; and anon 
the voice which has its dwelling in the rock sent forth the thrice- 
repeated cry, fe Paien ! Then the vod rejoiced: in his heart he under- 
stood and acknowledged the immortal purposes of Zeus. Wherefore 
from that time as Paian he is invoked by all the ancient people of that 
land and by Bakchos’ artist-band who dwell in Kekrops’ city, that 
sacred band smitten by the thyrsus of the god, —— But, O master of 
the prophetic tripod, come thou to these heights of Parnassos, trodden 
by the feet of the immortals, seat of the holy ecstusies [i « of the 
Moenada]. Here, 0 master, thy fair locks wreathed about with laurel, 
thou didst drag along with thy immortal hands the huge blocks that 
should be the foundations of thy temple, when thou didst meet face to 
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face the monstrous daughter of Earth. —— But thou, O son of Leto, god 
of the gracious mien, didst brave the dragon, and the unapproachable 
offspring of Gaia expired beneath the shafts of thy bow. ..... And 
thou, O master, didst stand guardian of this holy centre of the earth, 
when the Barbarian horde, profaning the seat of thy oracle and seeking 
to pillage its treasures, perished in a tempest of snow. 

“ But, O Phoibos, protect the city founded by Pallas and its noble 
people, and thou too, O queen of the bow and the Cretan hounds, ° 
‘Artemis the huntress, and thou, O venerable Leto, watch over the 
Delphians, that with their children, their wives, and their possessions 
they may be shielded from all misfortunes. Be gracious to the servants 
of Bakchos, crowned at the sacred games of Greece. And grant that 
the empire of the Romans glorious in war may increase, ever strong, 
ever young and prosperous, as it goes from victory to victory.” 

THE MUSIC OF THE NEW HYMN TO APOLLO.— The new hymn is 
divided, by marks of separation or metrical indications, into at least 
seven sections. The first six of these are in the eretic or paconic metre 
(5-time), which is aleo the metre of the formerhymn. The last section 
is in a glyconie metre. These sections correspond to the divisions of 
the subject. First (a) there +g an invocation of the Muses; then (6), all 
nature is pictured as rejoicing, while (ec) Apollo passes from Delos to 
Athens, and there is invoked as Paian, “ the healer”; then (d) the poet 
describes his progress to Parnassos ; (¢) his laying the foundations of 
his temple at Delphi, his meeting the dragon, which (ff) he slew, and 
delivered Delphi from the invading Gauls; finally (q), the rhythm 
changes from cretic to glyconic, and the poem ends with a prayer to 
Apollo, Artemis and Leto, imploring them to protect Athens and 
Delphi, and to grant victory to the Romans. 

The first section (a) is noted in the Lydian key; the section (4) in 
the Hypo-Lydian, which ts also the key of section (¢), except in the 
middle part of the three into which it is subdivided, and also of section 
(d) and part at least of section (f). The middle part of section (¢) 
returns to the Lydian key. In msthetic character and treatment the 
new hymn is less meritorious than the first hymn to Apollo, The com- 
poser has sought for effect hy means of frequent changes of key, of 
genus and of mode, but in the separate passages the melody is poor 
and monotonous. The most interesting feature is the use made of the 
chromatic genus, which fully answers to the accounts of it given by 
the theoretical writers. — Ta. Remacu, BCH, 1894, pp. 365-89) 
reviewed by D, B. Moxro, CR, 1895, p. 467. Further light on areek 
music is contained in M. Gevaert, La Melopée antique dang le chant de 
U' Eglise latine; in Moxno, Modes af Ancient Greek Music ; and in C.F. A. 
Witiams, The System in Greek Music, CR, 1895, p. 421. 
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HYMN TO DIONYSOS.—The fourth hymn found at Delphi, says M, 
Henxet Wert, is a paean in honor of Dionysos. It dates from the last 
third of the fourth century nc, Although it is not accompanied hy 
the musical notation, it vies with the preceding hymns on account of 
ites age and its historical interest, The first strophes are devoted to 
the history of the god; those which follow are all historical, for, 
according to the epigraphic documents recently discovered, they con- 
firm the work on the reconstruction of the temple at Delphi during 
the fourth century. It can be seen, from this hymn, that the work 
had received a lively impulse after the end of the war against the 
Phocians, who-had pillaged the treasures of the temple. The poct 
foresees the day when a new sanctuary, resplendent with gold, will be 
inaugurated ; and he extolls the fortunate generation who shall com- 
plete this work. The mouthpiece of the priests of Delphi and of the 
Amphictyonie council, directed then by the Macedonian princes, he 
lauds panhellenism and the policy of the new leaders of Greece.— 
CA, 1895, p. 279. 

CODE OF THE PHRATRY OF THE LASYADES. — At the August 23 
sitting of the AJBL, M. Homotre presented and commented upon 
the text of an ingeription found at Delphi, containing a part of the 
code of the phratry of the Labyades, This document of the fifth 
century is composed of decrees and regulations relating to admission 
into the phratry, to liturgical obligations and funeral rites. It embraces 
the entire hfe of the Labyades, Conclusiona of the highest importance 
upon the organization and origin of the family, of the population, and 
of the Delphie worship can be drawn from it.—RA, Dec. "95. 

TREASURY OF SIPHNOS OR OF KNIDOS (Cr. AJA, x. 115).— At the 
Sep. 20 sitting of the AJZL, M. Homoiie presented a statement con- 
cerning the Treasury called “ of Siphnos,” and gave the reasons which 
had led him to substitute, for this name, that of the Treasury of 
Knidos, Pausanias says expressly that the Knidians had a treasury, 
but without indicating the precise location of it; he seems even to 
place it farther back than the Treasuries of Thebes and Athens: but 
he allows it to be supposed that this monument might bein the 
vicinity of the Treasury of Sikyon, where were collected various offer- 
ings from Knidos and from Leptis, its colony. The discovery of the 
cornice-plane of the temple at the corner of which, among the 
foliage, is to be seen a lion marchaat, suggests the idea that this lion ig 
an episema, and that of the city of Knidos. If we admit this attribu- 
tion to Knides, an Argive colony, a city of Asia Minor, it would 
account for the peculiarities epigraphic (Argive lambda, as in the 
Khodian dish of the Salzmann collection) and inconographic (subjects 
taken from Peloponnesian and Asiatic legends), and also account for 
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the architectural subject (Ionic ornamentation) and the sculptures, 
related both to the Knidian works of Asia and to the Peloponnesian 
works of Sicily, All the difficulties which existed for Siphnos dis- 
appear from the moment we epeak of Knidos. M. Homolle showed 
photographs representing the work at present in process of execution, 
and the objects in bronze, and pottery, the statues and basreliefs in 
tufa and marble recently discovered.— AA, Dec. “D5. 

The Minister of Public Instruction communicated to the AZTBEL, 
(May 15,06) two telegrams from M. Homone, the first announcing 
the discovery at Delphi of a bronze statue representing a victor in the 
chariot races at the Pythian games; the second giving the name of 
this victor, Hieron I, king of Syracuse. — AC, 1596, No, 21. 

Not far from the statue of Hieron, a small bronze statue of Apollo 
has been found, about twenty centimetres in height. The French 
School is now enzaged in excavating the Stadion —Athen., June 6, 6. 

To a recent meeting of the Académie dea Inacriptiona, M. Th, Homolle, 
director of the French School at Athens, sent a description and 
photographs of a bronze statue discovered in the course of the excaya- 
tions at Delphi, which—judging from its style, and also from an 
inscription found close by—he assigned to the year 464 nc. M. 
Foucart, on the other hand, observed that the inseription could not 
possibly be earlier than the very end of the fifth century, and that it 
had undoubtedly nothing whatever to do with the statue; while M. 
Clermont-Ganneau expressed his opinion that the subject of the in- 
scription was purely architectural.—Aced., June 6, 06. : 

“The work of restoring the Stadion in marble has been resumed, and 
the temporary seats constructed for the Olympic Games are being re- 
moved. It appears that M. Averoff is prepared to furnish the large 
sum requisite for complete restoration, The arena will be excavated, 
and it is expected that many valuable remnants of the ancient struc- 
ture will be brought to light—~Acad., May 16, "6. 

ELEUSIS. — THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. — The memoir by M. 
Fovcart on the origin and the nature of the Eleusinian mysteries 
appeared in 1895. It is too important a work to be summed up and 
discussed in a few lines. Cf: the article by M. Maspero in the Debate 
du soir, March 29, 1895, and my own in the Herve critique, 1595, 11, 
p. 21). Suffice it to say, here, that the author admits two migrations 
of Egyptian ideas at Eleusis, one towards 1600 B. c., introducing into 
Attika an Isis-Demeter purely agricultural, the other towards 700, 
bringing there a sort of imitation of the Book of the Dead, which 
became, in the mysteries, the essential part of the Acygpera, Toward 
the same period and under the same influences arose the Orphic 
school: but this last preserved its independence and was broken up 
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into sects, while the mysteries, an institution of the State, were main- 
inined almost without change down to the end of Paganiem. — 5. R. 
in RA, Oct, 95; ef. CR, Dee. "95, p. ATS. 

At the Dec. 6, 95 sitting of the ATPL, M.- Masprro announced that 
eearabs and Egyptian objects had been discovered at Eleusis in the 
course of the excavations undertaken by the Archwological Society of 
Athens. It was hoped that documents of a certain antiquity might 
be found there to support the ideas recently advanced by M. Foucart. 
But an examination has shown M. Maspero that they all date from 
the Ptolemaic epoch. ‘They are small amulets which were in favor 
among devotees towards the Greco-Roman epoch, and cannot be 
used to support the theory of M. Foucart.— RA, Feb. "96. 

INSCRIPTIONS PUBLISHED.—M. Sxras has published two series of 
Eleusinian inscriptions (one of 34, the other of 42). The subjects of 
the most interesting ones are as follows: "Ed¢yp. dpyaod. 1894, p. 162, 
archaic dedication of a statue to Aidoneus (%); p- 163, signatures of 
sculptors, [a ferro Kai 0 Beira | Alratat drones) ; |! li], fragment of 
a sacred inventory; p. 17), four archaic letters one of which 1s an 
F, fragment of a non-Attic inscription; p. 171, dedication in couplet 
of a statue of Asklepios by a sick person after recovery in token 
of gratitude; p. 172, eight fragments of an extensive inscription 
belonging to the Roman epoch; p. 174, base of a statue with the 
name of Phileas of Eleusis; inscription in honor of a dadouchoa ; 
p. 181, signature of Agathokles of Kephisia; p. 152, signature of Sotas 
Ave. . . «3 p. 184, dedication of the Panhellenists é& ris Tov 
Ayurrpeiow Kaprav drapyys; p. 185, inseriptions already published by 
Fourmont.—8. R.in RA, Oct. 5. 

HALMYROS.— Among the inscriptions of the Kparchia of Halmyros 
that M. Giannopoulos has published ( BCH, 1894, p. 310) there ia a 
decree from Thebes in Phthiotis conferring the proxeny on one Phereen, 
a Kaibel of Erctria in Phthiotis, two fragments of the names of artiste 
of Platanos and Halmyros, two neo-Greek inseriptions from Kokkotous 
and from Xénias which make known a bishop of Halmyros, Anthi- 
mos, and the date of the construction of the monastery of the Panaghia 
(1696), In the ruins of Thebes, has been discovered a bronze Apollo 
(height, 8 cm.), a statuette of a woman in white marble, and the 
head of a man (BCH, 1894, p. 338).—8. BR. in RA, Doc. YO. 

LAURION.—SKoPAic scULPTURE—In the Central Museum at 
Athens is a head of Parian marble found at Laurion. It is much clis- 
colored. almost black. It has been described in M. Kabbadias’ cata- 
logue as a head of Apollo Lykeios, of which the identification rests 
solely upon the passage of Lucian who mentions a statue of Apollo 
Lykeios in the gymnasium at Athens. A detailed examination leads 
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to the conclusion that it is Skopaic. Two heads from Piali found on 
the site of the temple of Athena Alea at Texea, are certain guides for 
the style of Skopas, He was the architect of the temple here and he 
executed the pedimental statues. The two heads are certainly from 
the pediments. We may trace in them, if not the actual hand of 
Skopas, at any rate the style of the Skopaic school. The general 
characteristics are clear. The round and deep head, short and full 
face, nose broad at the base with inflated nostrils, eyes deep with 
drooping lids and intense distinct gaze, are characteristics of the school 
of Skopas. Though this work is thoroughly Skopaic, its defects render _ 
it quite certain that it isnot by Skopas himself. If it is a male head at 
all, it must be that of a youthful god, in other words, of Apollo. But 
there is too much hair fora man, Ten long plaits of hair pass over 
the centre of the forehead up to the hand on top of the head, 

Besides, the impression of feminineness which the head gives is 
contrary to the types of Apollo belonging to this period. There 
appears in ita softness and a grace of contour which is hard to asso- 
ciate with a man’s head sculptured in the fourth century, which are 
seen, however, in later reproductions of fourth-century work, such as 
the Apollo Sauroktonos. The effeminacy of the face suggests a female 
rather than a male, but it is a question whether this is original, as 
such softness did not exist in any genuine fourth-century work. We 
have then, probably, before us the head of an Aphrodite of the Skopaie 
type doing up her hair after the bath. The hand is quite distinctly 
grasping something ; tt does not idly rest on the head and the plaits 
of hair pass up to it—E. F. Bensox, JS, 1895, p. 194. 

LOKRIS.—Other conspicuously valuable and, ina sense, unique 
additions to Dr. Murray's department in the British Museum consist 
of two precious terracotta statuettes, each about twelve inches hich, in 
excellent preservation, and remarkable for the crispness and spirit of 
their execution as well as for the remains of colour observable upon 
each of them. They are whole-length, draped figures, the peculiar 
treatment of which, especially as to the draperies, attests not only that 
they are by the same hand, but that they may be referred to ¢. 500 
B.c. One of these figures representa ATHENA PromMacnos standing, 
with a shield, now broken, upon her extended left arm, and drawing 
herself erect and slightly backwards, while her right arm is raised and 
she holds in her hand a javelin, with which she is about to strike an 
enemy before her. On her head is a closely fitting helmet surmounted 
by an extraordinarily lofty crest; from beneath this casque the long 
and thick tresses descend in ringlets, rolling upon her shoulders, and 
distinctly retaining their original blackness, The drapery in which 
her slender but muscular figure is clothed is archaically treated. This 
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is manifest in the rather flat and nearly parallel folds, almost descend- 
ing to her knees, the angular doubling af the edges upon one another, 
and other details recognizable by connoisseurs, but difficult to describe. 
The other statuette is of Poerrpon, standing erect and holding a dol- 
phin close to his body in his left hand—which in the archaic mode ts 
not detached, A large roll, or crown-like fillet, binds his tresses, 
which are nearly as abundant as those of Athena and give size to his 
head. His pointed, close-cut beard, the slightly hard and attenuated 
farms of his face, the flatness of his draperies, his erect and straight, 
if not stiff figure, and the set smile on his visage are all characteristics 
of archaic sculpture. These works were found at Malesina, in Lokris, 
and deserve the close examination of students.—Aihen., Feb. 29, 

LyKosouRA—™M. Milchoefer has had occasion to pay some 
attention to the sculptures of Lykosoura (BPW, 95, p. $48) ; he thinks 
it possible that they date from Hadrian, and also possible that they 
go back to the Hellenistic period, The famous Pan with figured drap- 
ery, with the eleven women with animal-heads, recall to him his own 
researches in 1883 on demons with a zoomorphiec aspect, the tradition 
of which he traced back as far as to the engraved stones which are 
called grylles. The beautiful epoch in art has caused to fall into the 
background these conceptions which appeared at the beginning and 
at the end of Hellenistic civilization.—S. R. m RA, Deo. “95. 

MACEDONIA.— The epigraphic journey of M. Penperzet in Mac- 
edonia has given him a number of inedited inseriptions, which he has 
very carefully com mentated. He has also called attention to some 
basreliefs, many of which possess real interest (HCH, ‘94, p. 416).— A, 
Dec., “te. | 

MEGALOPOLIS.— The cxavothjea of Megalopolia was not the only 
eilifice of that name known; it is found on a tile from Sparta, but in 
a short text which does not determine the meaning of it (JHS, 1894, 
p. 242).— RA, Deec., 95, 

MESSENE —The excavations of the Greek Archeological Society 
have brought to light a great part of the agora, the ruins of a notable 
building with propylaia and porticoes, and an ancient fountain, which 
is supposed to be the Arsinoé referred to by Pauganias. Several 
inscriptions have also been found, some of which are of peculiar 
importance for the history of Messenia in Greek and Roman times.— 
Athen., Dee. 21, 5, 7 

MOUNT ATHOS,—HISTORY OF THE MONASTERIES! —The history 
of the monasteries of Athos may be considered, as M. Meyer 

‘Pa. Meven, Die Hawpturkunden fir die Geachichte der Athoskloester, groea- 
stentheils zum ersten Male herausgegeben und mit Hinleitungen verachen. Leipzig, 
J.C. Hinrichs. 1894, yu, 200 pp. in-8, Price, 10 marks, 
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justly remarks, to be a type representative of the history of Greek 
monastic life. M. Meyer has brought together the most important of 
the documents coming from the Holy Mountain; and in this book we 
see above all a collection of curious documents, some of them of a 
high and real historic interest. All of these pieces (together with many 
others) had been long since noticed by J. Miiller in his Historische 
Denkmaeler in den Kloestern dea Athos, and some of them (and those the 
most considerable) had been published previously either in the import 
ant work of Gédéon upon Athos, or eleewhere. However, there remain, 
in the volume of M. Meyer, enough that are inedited to amply justify 
the work that he has undertaken, and enough that are sufficiently 
interesting tu attract the attention of those who interest themselves in 
things Byzantine. With the view of including only texts relating to 
the general history of the community of Athoz, M. Meyer has inten- 
tionally omitted the numerous documents which relate to the partic- 
ular history of each convent; wrongly perhaps, for certain of these 
pieces would have been useful to complete the knowledge of events 
and to have marked more clearly still the importance of the monas- 
teries of the Holy Mountain. Nevertheless, such as itis the collection 
is extremely interesting and precious. Beside the documents of a 
relatively recent date (posterior to the establishment of the Ottoman 
dominion and which extend chronologically between the years 1498 
and 1875, forming one-half of the series) the texts of the Byzantine 
epoch have quite another value for history. Particularly notable are 
(1) the typiten of St. Anathasios, who founded the monastery of Haghia 
Lawra (this text is already published by Gedeéon); (2) the testament 
if the same personage; (2) the monastic rule drawn up by him for the 
use of his monks—three pieces of the tenth century full of interest, 
not only for religious history, but also for the profane history of the 
Emperor Nikephoros Phokas. The typiton of the Emperor Johannes 
Tzimiskes (072) ond that of Constantine Monomachos (1045) are not 
less instructive for the study of the internal organization of Athos ; 
other texts of the epoch of the Komnenoi or some of the Palaiologoi 
throw useful light upon the connection between the patriarchate of 
Constantinople and the convents of the Haghion-Oros; finally, the 
typiton of Manuel [IT Palaiologos (1394) and a chrysobulle of the same 
emperor announcing the revolution which, towards the end of the x1v 
century, was accomplished in the régime of the monasteries, and which 
substituted for the cenobitic life that which was called le aysteme tdior- 
rhathmique. Towards this date, in fact, the right of private property 
was conceded to the monks, and in consequence of this grave innova- 
tion a new spirit penetrated the convents, a democratic apirit, which 
shook the monarchical government of the higoumene, the particularist 
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- spirit which demolishes the obligations and the rules of the life in 


common, This regime still persists in seven of the Athonite monas- 
teries, and the celebrated convent of Patmos is the best example of this 
reformed ty pe.—Un. DieXL, in FAC TSio, No. d5. 

MYKENAI. — WHAT PEOPLE PRODUCED THE WORKS CALLED 
MYKENAEAN,—Since Dr. Schliemann excavated Mykenai, the attention 
of archseologists has been constantly fixed on certain kinda of build- 
ings, ornaments, implements, engraved gems and pottery, more or 
less resembling those found at Mykenai, and hence generally known 
as “Mykenaean.” These objects are found at various and widely 
distant places. Mr. A.J. Evans’ brilliant discoveries in Krete and his 
masterly paper (Primitive Pictographs) have riveted the attention af 
scholars still more closely to the subject. On engraved gems and 
other objects found in Krete and the Peloponnesos he has found what 
appears to be undoubtedly a series of pictographic symbols, not allied 
to Egyptian hieroglyphs, but showing many points of resemblance to 
the symbols found on seals and other objects from Asia Minor com- 
monly known as “ Hittite.” To ascertain what people produced 
these buildings, gems and pottery, and used this seript, is a question 
of supreme importance in Archaic Greek history. Any attempt to 
solve it ought to be mercifully treated. 

[ propose to see if the ancient writers supply us with accounts 
of any people which will falfil the necessary conditions. First, let us 
enumerate roughly the regions where such buildings and other 
objects are found, 

I. Peloponnesos (Mvkenai, Tiryns, Argos, Vaphio). IL. Attika 
(Spata, Menidi, Thorikos). III. Krete (building at Knossos, and gems 
passim). IV. Thessaly (Volo). V. Boiotia(Orchomenos), VI. Thera. 
VU. Asia Minor (sixth city at Hissarlik, Pitane inthe Aeolid). VIII. 
Eevpt (Kahon, Tel el-Amarna). IX. Rhodos. X. Kypros. XI. Italy 
(Signia in Latium). 

We want a people whom we can prove from ancient authorities 
(1) to hove occupied all these places, (2) to have used a form of 
seript in Peloponnesos intelligible to people living in Asia Minor. 

Let us start with Krete, It is a fairly limited orea, and in 
Homer ((¢ xix, 177-80) we get an exhaustive list of the races 
inhabiting it: dv per Ayorot, dy O° "Eredapyres weyahayropes, dy be Kudawes, 
Awmplees Te tTytyaiwes, Giot re Wedaryu. rote dx) Keorcis jeyodAy moles: 
eva 6 Mires, x. t- A. Tt will be admitted that it is one of these five 
peoples whe produced the Mykenaean works found in Krete, and it 
will also be admitted that it was the same race which produced the 
same kind of object in Greece Proper, and elsewhere. We may at 
once eliminate the Kydones and Eteokretes; for it is absurd to 
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suppose that either of those peoples was ever dominant over a wide 
area of Hellas. The Achaeans, Dorians and Pelasgians are left, The 
testimony of antiquity (Herod. 1. 56, 57; Thouk. i. 4) is clear that 
neither Dorians nor Achaeans eyer held Attika. Again, the evidence 
is equally strong that neither of these races held Orchomenos in 
Boiotia. The Achaeans and Dorians thus fail to fulfil the necessary 
concitions in two very important points, 

The Pelasgians are now left alone, Taking the places enumerated 
above as possessing ‘ Mykenaean ” objects, in regular order, let us see 
if there is evidence for each of Pelasgic occupation. 

I. Peloponnesos.—Ephoros (Strabo, 221) said that the Pelaagoi 
were Arcadian in origin, and that Peloponnesos was generally called 
Pelasgia, They occupied Mykenai. The ancient kings of Tiryns, 
such as Proitos, brother of Akrisios of Argos, were Pelasgians. 
Aischylos (Supp. 1008, ete,) calls Argos “city of the Pelasgians,” and 
applies the name Pelasgos to the king of Argos. 

Ul. Attika. —Herodotos and Thoukydides (foc. cit), and many 
others, assert that the inhabitants of Attika from all time had been 
Pelasgians, Anancient wall at Athens (Thouk.ii.17) wascalled Pelaagic. 

Ill. Krete.—Daidalos, an Athenian, and therefore Pelasgian, was 
employed by Minos, king of Knossos, to build the Labyrinth; 
according to Homer he made a dancing-place for Ariadne. In (ed, 
xix. 180, if we read with many wes. and Eustathios, town, Knossos 13 
mace a city of the Pelasgians. In Arkadia, home of the Pelasgians, 
we have towns called Gortys and Tegea. In Krete we find two towns 
of the same Dames. 

IV. Thessaly.—A district of it was called Pelasgiotis, otherwise 
the Pelasgic Argos (Strabo, 221). Homer mentions both Pelasgo. who 
had once dwelt at Larisa, and others who had dwelt in Pelasgic Argos. 

¥. Boiotia.—Orchomenos was the seat of the Minyans. They 
came there from Pelaagiotis, in Thessaly, and are generally held to be 
a Pelasgian tribe. The name Orchomenos is also in Arkadia (Pelasgic). 

VI. Thera was colonised by the Minyans (Herod. 1v. 146 seq.). 

VII. Asin Minor—Strabo (221) quotes Homer as showing that 
dv rq Tpod& there were Pelasgoi living as neighbours of the Kilikes, 
and he also says that Lesbos was called Pelasgia, Daroranos came 
from Arkadia, 

VIII. Ezypt—Aischvlos (P.V. 855 seq.) makes To (daughter of 
Inachos, King of Argos, who is a Pelasgian) plant a settlement by her 
son Eipaphos in Ezypt (Nethow pas air’ oropart «al rporyayatt), From 
this settlement in later years came the suppliant Danaides to Argos, 
claiming protection of kindred. 

IX. Rhodos.—Danaos founded Lindos. 
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X. Kypros—There were Arkadians in Kypros: the Kypriote 
and Arkadian dialects are closely related. 

XI. Italy.—Herodotos (1.57) speaks of Pelasgoi dwelling “above 
the Etruseans.” Virgil (Aen. ti. 83, vini. 600) mentions the Pelasgians, 
and Servius (al, foc.) says they dwelt in Etruria and Latinum, They 
likewise dwelt in Epiros (Dodona was their ancient shrine), but I can- 
not find that any Mykensean oljects have as yet been discovered there. 

The Pelasgians thus fulfil one of the necessary conditions: 

Now the question of writing. In one famous passage of Homer 
(Ji. v. 168), and one only, have we a reference to writing of anv kind: 
the oypera Avypa, the baleful pictographs (to use Mr. Evans’ term) 
inscribed in a double tablet, sent by the hands of Bellerophon from 
King. Proitos to the King of Lykia. We have already seen that 
Proitos is o Pelasgian of Argos. Here is a Pelasgian using some form 
of script; and that script can be read and its meaning understood in 
Asia Minor. Is not our second condition fulfilled ? 

I know that there are very many important points to be dis- 
cussed, and these I shall treat at greater length elsewhere very soon.— 
W. Ripceway, in Academy, July 15, 5; ef. AJA, x. 554-56, 

EXCAVATIONS ON THE AKAOPOLIS AND IN THE NEKROPOLIS. 
—The recent excavations of M. Tsountas have furnished some im- 
portant objects: a relief in poros; fragments of the metope of a temple 
of the vi cent.; a gold ring with subject engraved (man leading 
n goat to the sacrifice); a treasure of 3,750 coins, the greater part of 
silver (Argos, Corinth, Phlius); and finally most ancient tombs con- 
taining bronze swords and fibulae,—S, R. in RA, Dee. "95. 

OLYMPIA.— BRONZE STATUETTE. — M. Heron pre ViniErossy 
(on. Piot) attributes to some intermediary artist between Ageladas 
and Polykleitos a superb statuette in bronze which it is said came 
from Olympia and was placed in the Louvre in 1894. The freedom 
of its structure, the vigor of its modelling, the anatomic knowledge 
everywhere evident, the strong free life circulating throughout, makes 
this little bronze a choice piece, one of those which show moat 
strikingly the nature of the merit which belongs to the Argive artists, 
and which shows the best art of Polykleitos. The soft lustre of a 
warm, dark green patina adds greatly to its beauty. REG, vin, 409, 

SPARTA (nean).— BYZANTINE CITY OF MISTRA.—The French 
School of Athens has made a complete archwological survey of the 
abandoned Byzantine city of Mistri, on the slopes of Mount Taygetos, 
near Sparta, Among the chief results of these researches is reported 
the discovery of many inscriptions and architectural remains of a 
peculiar importance for the history of the city and of Byzantine art. 
The Greek Department of Public Instruction has now ordered the 
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restoration of some of the most important monuments of the place, 
while the inscriptions and the other antiquities gathered by the 
French mission have been brought to Sparta, where they will form a 
special collection.—Athen., Jan, 4, ‘06. 

TANAGRA. — TERRACOTTA FIGURINE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. — 
Among the recent additions to the collection is 4 terracotta represent- 
ing a winged youth darting through the air in the attitude often seen 
in work-from Tanagra and Asia Minor. The figure is extremely 
clumsy, badly modelled, with a short tunie and full sleeves. The 
front of the tunie is drawn up with the right hand, so as to cover the 
lower part of the face, the left hand holds a pair of boots; the wings 
are clumsy and budly treated. The face is roughly modelled, but it 
is clear that the eyes are shut Itis believed that there is no other 
terracotta with which this can be compare as a subject. Other 
figures of Eros carry boots, but these seenes are ull representations 
from everyday life parodied by the Amoretti, The present terracotta 
presents a full-grown person. The custume is unusual, that generally 
worn by Asiatic divinities, The figure is so clumsy that it could 
hardly have been imported and is more likely to be of local manu- 
facture.—C. A. Horros, JS, 1805, p, 142. 

TEGEA.— At Brahim-Efendi, near Tegea, M. Loring has copied 
three fragments of inscriptions, among which are a versified epitaph 
and «a dedication to Artemis. This last, on a headless Hermes, is 
difficult to understand. Meyiormw “Apres (aie) owreipa TINOKIA (aie). 
(Athen, 1895, 11, p. 169). AA, Dec. 5. 

THEBES (neani.—M. Coutianon presented to the Acudéne (sitting 
of March 6, 3) three large bronze fibulae discovered in Boiotia in a 
tomb near Thebes. They have the form of the jfibules @ plaques and @ 
coguilles and are decorated with line-engravings. On two of them we 
recoenize subjects familiar to the Boiotian engravers, fishes, a horse, 
a water-bird, designed in the geometric transitional style belonging to 
Boiotia and which succeeds the Mykenwan type. The third offers a 
decoration very worthy of attention: two worshippers placed herald- 
ically on each side of a trunk with branches and separated by a disk 
with rays. It is a sort of awkward and naive adaptation of a subject 
borrowed from oriental glyptic, the adoration of the sacred plant, 
which figures so frequently on Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders. 
This example is added to those already furnished by the keramies of 
the Dipylon and the proto-Attic vases, in order to show how Oriental 
motives penetrated the primitive art of Greece, and took their place by 
the side of the indigenous elementa— RC, March 16, "96. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CITY. — In an inscription at Thebes 
(CIGS, 2419), M. Hollenux has with great judgment distinguished a 
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list of subscriptions for the reconstruction of the city after 516 (REQ, 
1895, p. 7).— RA, Oct. *95. 

AN ARCHAIC BRONZE APOLLO IN THE TYSZKIEWICZ COLLECTION, 
—This figurine was sent from Greece by N, Hoffman towards the end 
ofthe year 1894. It was said to have been found at Thebes and, in 
fact, the objects accompanying it (terracottas and painted vases) 
resemble those of the Kabeirion. The statuette measures 25 em, in 
height, and would have been 27 or 28-cm. before its legs were broken 
of, This height is rare in the series of ancient bronzes, When 
cleaned, the inscription upon the legs of the figurine turned out to 
be archaic Greek, and consisted of hexameters written houstrophedon. 
When transcribed they appear as follows: 

MartinAos p dvefexe FexuBodor dpyuporayeue 
rig dexdrag~ ri 42, oiBe, Sido yapiferray duoi[ fay]. 


The alphabet in which the inscription is written is certainly 
Boiotian, and the words evidently of Homeric inspiration. The first 
LU pression ome receives on seeing this figurine is amazement at the 
great antiquity of its style: the head is triangular and mounted upon 
avery long neck; on each side are long tresses of hair, like spiral 
columns, resting tipon the shoulders; the eves are now round cavities 
which onze contained eyeballs of glass or ivory; the bust becomes 
very narrow at the waist ond recalls the proportions of Mykeniean 
figures. Whether the statuette represents an Apollo or Muntilzlos, 
the votive-offerer, may be called in question. A torso which M. 
Holleaux found in the ruins of the temple of Ptoos bears a somewhat 
similar inscription, and in all probability represented Apollo Ptoos. 
Our statuette may accordingly be considered an Apollo, rather than a 
simple mortal. Epigraphists are inclined not to give to Greek in- 
scriptions an earlier date than the vi century, but in the present case 
it would seem as if the date of this statuette must be placed further 
hack, Even if we put the inscription in the vi or the 1 century, 
the type of the statuette would be earlier still—Fuornner, Mon. af 
Mem. Acad. Inaeript., 1895, pp. 147-44. 

THESSALONIKE (SALONIKA).—M. Monrmanxn has published and 
M. Momusex has commented upon two inscriptions from Salonika, 
One, in Latin, mentions a praeses provincine Dacine Malvenia, and a 
cohort #Ulavia?) M(Uilaria?) Bryttonem (sic) Malrensis; in the other, in 
(sreek, Thessalonika is culled » Aquaria pytporokes kat xokwren Hercolo 
vineow rods (1 FW, 1804, p. 117). 

In the course of the construction of the railway from Salonika to 
Dédeagatch, M. Beneyrox discovered a Roman cemetery at Gradubor 
(14 kil. from Salonika) and Greek tombs at Salman/i, near Lété. One 
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of these tombs contained the hilt of a sword in iron and fragmenta of 
a silver wreath (RCH, 1804, p. 338).— RA, Dec., 95, 

TIRYNS.—M. Retour, describes, in the megaron of Tiryns, a 
small door connecting the prodromos with a narrow corridor, This 
“door of the corridor ” would bethe Homeric dpeodtpy, on which there 
has been go much and such useless discussion (ABM, 1505, p. 6). 
—RA, Dee., "Bd. 

TROIZEN. — In the inscription published by M. Legrand (Bull, 
1893, p. 90), there is a line containing the names of two Argive artiste, 
Axestor and Torox, The name of the latter artist should be re- 
established in an inscription from Epidauros (Loewy, No. 265). 
(5. Wide, Athen. Mittheil., 1895, p. 213).— AA, Dec. 5. 


CREEK ISLANDS. 


INSCRIPTIONES GRAEGAE INSULARUM.—The first part of this work, 
comprising the inscriptions of Raopos, CHALKE, KARPATHOS, SAROS, 
and Kasos, appeared in 1895 under the editorship of M. F. Hiller of 
Gaertringen ; it contains 964 numbers. The young editor, with the 
help of his masters, has performed his task in a thoroughly satis- 
factory manner. Among the texts which appear here for the first 
time, we will call attention to the following ones; at Rropos, the ded- 
ications to Athena Polias, Zeus Polieus, Athena Hyperdexia (21, 24), 
to Artemis Thermia (24), to the Dioskouroi (60), to the Panuthenatstal 
and to the Herakleistai (36); the signatures of the sculptors ARCHEs- 
tratos of Athens (62), and Antstos of Ephesoe (122); of the Aazhel 
140, 148, 147, 148, 149, 158); at Jahysos, a dedication of the Kowir 
Moveaioray (680); at Lindos, a signature of Kallimedon aon of Glaukias 
(777); texts engraved on the rock and relating to the sacrifices, sper- 
xdpacos Gveia (71-793); dedication to Artemis Kekoia, Athena Lindia, 
and “eus Polieus ($23); fragment of a sacred law analogous to Paton, 
Cos., No, 36 (891); astronomic inscription (915): at CHALKE, dedica- 
tion Supdmrtes “lows woriraypa (957); ex-voto to Zeus and to Hekate 
(58): at Karpartos, dedication to Trajan of the «rota 4 Horiéaéu 
(978).—S. R. in RA, Oct., "5. 

AIGINA.—A quantity of Mykenwan vases have been discovered 
at. Aigina, near the temple of Aphrodite, among the ruins of very 
ancient constructions. The excavations were conducted by M. Stais 
in the name of the Archmological Society (Athen, Mittheil., 1894, p. 
523).— RA, Deo. “MH. 

CHALKE —M, Hiniuee vox Garrrrmxcen has published views of 
two ancient remains, the wall of the Akropolis, and the “double 
throne of Zeus and Hekate.” An exploration of this neglected little 
island would be very interesting (AEM, 1895, p. 1).— AA, Dec. “Yo. 
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iMBRos.—M. pe Ripper has published a list of personages, 
doubtless kerouchoi, whom the grateful tmbrians dvéBecar dudena Beaty. 
The text is of 352. It mentions among others a Srpatwr ‘Tpexof prerios’), 
which recalls to the editor the Tiwur Stpdruves Tpexopcotos of an inserip- 
tion “suspecte” published by Lenormant (CLA. IL, S611)—RA, Dee."05, 

KALAUREIA imop, POROS).—EXCAVATIONS AT THE TEMPLE OF 
POSEIDON.—In the Summer of 1894 two Swedish archeologists, L. 
Krectperc and Sam Wine, made excavations at the temple of Posei- 
don situated on the heights at Kalaureia. They have published 
a full report of their work in the Athen. Mittheil, (1895, pp. 267-327). 
The text is illustrated by excellent plans and detailed drawings of the 
architecture, and large and small drawings of the small objects cis- 
covered, The Poseidon Sanctuary is described in the first section. 
Tt consists of a temple and the enclosure belonging to it, which is 
surrounded by a rectangular wall, both,judging from the vases found, 
erected in the vi cent. n.c. Of the Doric temple | pertpternes with six 
to twelve columns) very little remains. Ty the southwest lies a group 
of buildings distributed around three sides of an oren space (marked 
ayopa), three halls and a large building in the form of a trapezoid, 
with an anteroom: on the southwest side there was probably a 
propylaion. The Doric capitals of the best preserved afoa are strik- 
ingly like those of the Parthenon, the Lonic capitals resemble those of 
the Philippeion of Olympia, built shortly after 385 mc. The 
remaining buildings are also exactly deseribed: an eredra, a long 
double stoa (perhaps the Povdewnjnor), a building whose inner court 
is surrounded by rooms, one of which has seats all around its walls 
and was probably the meeting-place of some relisious society. Half 
a lengue below the sanctuary lay its harbour, where the remains of 
ancient ship-houses are still to be seen, Nearer to the temple the 
ancient town probably lay, built up terrace-wise. Mvkenwan frag- 
ments, although very inconsiderable, permit the presumption that 
even in Mykenzan times religious worship was conducted upon the 
site of the temple If the Minyai, whose principal deity was Posei- 
don, were the chief representatives of Mykenwan civilization, the 
beginnings of the most ancient amphietyony (Orchomenos in Boiotia, 
Athens, Aigina, Prasiai, Nauplion, Hermione, and Epidauros) may 
reach back into Mykeniwan times, Extensive and splendid remains 
of this civilization have been found on the akropolis of Athens, 

The second section treats of the inscriptions, eight in number, 
The most important contains a popular decree of the Kalaureians, 
nearly related to Inscription no. 3350 in Collita's Sammlung der grie- 
chischen Dialektentiate. The third section treats of the small objects. 
found, which are only a last gleaning, as the ground had been very 
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thoroughly ransacked long before. The scanty remains of Mykenwan 
civilization were a few fragments of vases and spindle-whorls and 
bits of gold leaf. A searaboil, with a charioteer shooting with a 
bow on one side and a hippopotamus on the other, comes from Egypt 
(many Egyptian imported vases have been found at the Heraion in 
Argos), They have found a beautiful statuette of Asklepios in 
marble (of about the filth century); avery ancient and primitive 
little figure of s man; some small horses and bulls of archaic style in 
bronze: and a moulded griffin-head from a bronze caldron which 
equals the most beautiful of the Olympic griffin-heads. They also 
found Prote-Corinthian and ancient Corinthian vases and a number 
of coins mostly of a later date —BPW, 1896, No. 3; cf, AJA, x, 128. 

KEPHALLENIA.— XI. Wotrters has found at Masarakita (Kephal- 
lenia) a subterranean construction formerly noticed in the Pelfion 
(ef. Athen, Mittheil., 1886, p. 456), and it is certain that it is a domical 
tomb, In the neighborhood, at a place called Sra prypera, are 
Mykenwan tombs excavated in the rock, of which M. Wolters has 
drawn up the plan (ef. Athen, Mittheil., 1894, p, 456). [tis known 
that Mykenean vases coming from Kephallenia and from Ithika 
have been for a long time deposited in the Museum of Neuchatel (F. 
de Duhn, Heidelh, Jahrb., t. 1, p. 145, and Perrot-Chipiez, t. v1, p. 1014). 
—S8.R. in RA, Dee. "95. 

KYzZIKOS.—In ao marble head discovered here and acquired by 
the Museum of Dresden in 1892, M. 8, Reinach recognizes an Artemis 
inspired by one of the types of Praxiteles, The conservators of the 
Museum of Dresden have named this head simply Moedchentops— 
RA, 1894, n, pp. 2524, pl. xvm. 

LEMNOS. — EXCURSION OF M. DE LAUNAY.— A geological excur- 
sion through the island of Lemnos, made by M. L. pe LauNay is 
described in the RA, December, 1895. He gives the geological 
features of the island and makes an interesting study of the peculiar 
volcanics character of its formation. He says it is generally admitted 
that the voleanic phenomena contributed to the choice of this island 
43 4 spot suited to the erection of temples to Hephaistos. He also 
treata very fully the subject of the terre sigillfe, an earth, found upon 
this island, containing remarkable medicinal properties, which has 
been renowned from the earliest antiquity. The only archeological 
points brought out are (1) that what has formerly been called the 
labyrinth, is in reality only a subterranean Byzantine chapel, filled 
with earth up to the beginning of the vaults. (2) The existence of a 
chapel of the Panagia at Kokkinos. 

EPITAPH OF KLEROUCHOI.—There was brought to Tchinli-Kiosk, in 
1894, a Lemnian inscription (an epitaph of Meroucho) which belongs to 
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a period comprised between 334 and 350, and presents a new name, 
"AyruAAa.—8, kh. in RA, Dee. 95, 

LESBOS.—Some texts from Mitylene and from Pyrzhion have 
been published by M. Pappazeorgion (Appevia, April 12 and May 3, 
1805; BCH, 1894, p. 586). Among them we remark a dedication 
tothe Hows Zoitias (defunct) and the ex-voto of a couple Beg tyiora 
after a storm at sea, 

M. Paton calls my attention to some singular sculptured stones, 
at Mitylene and its neighborhood, set into the wells or into the walls 
of churches, all of which appear to have come from the ancient 
acropolis. The symbols which they present—hands, fishes, bunches 
of grapes—have a Christian agspect,—S. R. in FA, Dee., "95, 

Near Vrysia, the ancient Brisa, there stands a medieval Lower to 
which is attached a legend of the “quean Vrysais". M. Paton sees 
in this a survival of the Homeric Briseis, in whom M. de Wilamowitz 
has already recognized “the slave of Brisa "—Althen,, 1895, 11, p. 504. 

MELOS.— BRITISH EXCAVATIONS. — The correspondent of the 
London Times writes: “The excavations which are being carried out 
in Melos by the British School of Archeology have resulted in some 
interesting discoveries, Among these are a draped lifesize statue of 
a4 priest of Dionysos, of which the head and the left hand are missing; 
and a colossal statue, perhaps of Apollo, of which the head and the 
limbs are missing, but a portion of the right leg and foot las been 
recovered. Four draped torsos of the Roman period have also been 
found, one probably being a statue of Agrippina. A Roman mosaic- 
floor has been laid bare, and some thirty inscriptions have been dis- 
covered, most of them being in the peculiar Melian character,"— 
Acad., May 16, "94. 

NISOUROS.—At the November meeting of the A 8, M. Hiner 
VoN GAERTRINGEN apoke of the island of Nisouros with apecial 
reference to a recently discovered frarment of a law forbidding the 
erection of any kind of monument over eruves, and exceeding in 
severity any known Greek laws on the subject, even thatof Demetrios, 
at Athens, explained by Erueckner in the Arch.-fies., Nov. 1891, We. 
know, however, that the law was transgressed in practice, especially 
alter the custom spread to Nisouros, from Delos and Khodos, of erect- 
ing over graves cylindrical altars resting on square pedestals and 
adorned with diosmae and garlands. But it is worthy of remark, as 
an evidence of the individual development of Greek culture, that in 
this third century, p.c., during which such severe laws against ex- 
travagance in sepulchral monuments existed at Athens and Nisouros, . 
the height of grave-cult was reached at Thera in the great heroin of 
Epikteta.— BPW, 1896, No. 6, 
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Von Gaertringen has published the inscription from the base of 
a statue raised to a Nisyriote by his grand-children. The three 
Khodian Navarchs under which he served are known to Polybios ; 
the artist is Epicharmos of Soloi (toward 100 5, cj. This text reveals 
the existence of the worship of Poseidon Argeios and of Ares at 
Nisouros (BPW, 1895, p. 1019).—RA, Dec. "95. 

RHODOS.—M. Sanomon Rerxacn has received from Hardi-bev, 
Director of the Museum of Constantinople, a water-color drawing and 
photographs of a very beautiful vase, with red figures relieved with 
gilding, which had been discovered in 1554 on the akropolis of 
Rhodes. M. Reinach maintained that this vase is one of the few 
products of Greek keramic art which can be dated with some pre- 
cision, and that it was painted at Athens about 410 n.¢. The subject 
represented is entirely new: it is the birth of young Ploutos, the god 
of wealth, presented to Demeter, his mother, by Gaia (the personified 
Earth) in the presence of the gods and Triptolemos. According too 
very ancient tradition Ploutos was the son of Demeter and of the 
Kretan lasion.—AC, Feb. 17, “Wo. 

The astronomical mseription from Aealinto (Khodos) has been well 
commentated by M. Tannery (REG, 1895, p, 49); it furnishes * precise 
data for the reconstruction of the plan upon which had been estab- 
lished the theory of the planeta before Hipparchos."—fWA, Dee, "95. 

Ssamos.— Thanks to the aid of the governor, Berovitch-Pacha, 
there has been established at Sainos a museum of local antiquities 
(Athen, 1895, 1, p. 450). M. Boehlau has discovered on the island an 
Tonian necropolis of the yicent. (AreA. Anz., 1595, p98). Some vases 
and terracottas of this provenance have been exhibited in the Frederick 
Museum at Cassel (Arch, Anz, 1895, p. 141).—8. RB. in RA, Dee. 85, 

SAMOTHRAKE.— The Aisantinieche Aevtechrift (1805, p. S00) has 
an article by M. Mystakines, on a mutilated epitaph (discovered at. 
Samothrake} of the Byzantine historian Theophanes, banished to this 
island by Leo the Armenian (in consequence of his support of image 
worship) toward the year $15, where he died in S15, 

The Athen, Afitth. (1895, p. 243) calls attention to the discovery, 
on the island, of a brick with the retrograde inscription Avjpyrpos.— 
RA, Dee. 95, 

THASOS.—M. Cueitipés has communicated the photograph of 
an interesting statuette in marble found inthe port of Liménas; itis 
the figure of adraped female to which they have made the mistake 
of attaching a male head of a much earlier date (v century). I have 
also received from him the photograph of a bearded head — un- 
doubtedly a portrait—discovered at Limenas (type ond style very 
analogous to those of the head at the Hermitage, Furtwaengler, Mas- 
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terpieces, fiz. 74); also a copy of four inscriptions from the same 
provenance (pub. in AA, p. $49).—S. BE. in AA, Dee., "95. 

THERA —M. Homon.e gave to the "Edqpeprs (04, p. 141) an article 
in Greek on the date of the will of Epikteta. He places this docu- 
ment with certainty between 210 and 195, according to some inedited 
inscriptions from Delos which mention the Therean "Apyirecos Topydrra , 
one of the members of the totnon appointed to the cult of Epikteta, of 
her family, and of the Muses,—S, R.in RA, Dec. 5, 


KRETE. 

HELLENIKOS SYLLOGOS.—TheSylloeos at Candia is already becom- 
ing an important local museum, Established in 1880 aa a literary 
and educational association, it soon turned its attention to erly 
monuments. In 1884 it acquired, from excavations made on the 
Agora at Gortyna, sculptures of the archaic, Hellenistic, and Roman 
periods. A year later if acquired the well-known bronzes from 
the grotto of the Idnaean Zeus; then followed the excavations in 
the grotto of Paychro with its very early bronzes and terracottas ; 
then an examination of the grotto of Eileithyia near Knossos. The 
excavations of foreign archieologists in the nekropoleis of Erganoa, 
Kurtes, ete,, have further enriched the museum, especially the dona- 
tions of Consul Triphyllis from the grotto of Hermes Kranaios, Thus 
the museum has acquired important material for the knowledge of 
the oldest art of the Mgwan Sea. The classical and Inter periods of 
Greck and Roman art are also represented by marble sculptures, 
terracottas, and other objects, The museum is also prepared to furnish 
casts of an archaic torso from Eleutherai, of a fine head of Aphrodite 
and of the famous inscription from Gortyna.—Aunatehronik, 1895, p. T6. 

RESEARCHES OF MM, HALBHERR AND TARAMELLI.—M. Joseph 
Corpi, professor at Constantinople, has given to the Stamboul (Dee. 20, 
1854) an extended article on the researches of MM. Halbherr and 
Taramelli in Krete, (1) Mykenwan necropolis of Excaxos; a vault 
containing six bodies almost intact, the heads of which, according to 
M. Sergi, are Greco-Italic. It has been many times verified that the 
bones had been placed in the vases after the decomposition of the 
bodies. (2) Upon the heights which overlook the necropolia the 
remains of a city with a Mykenwan palace. (8) Necropolis of Kour- 
TES, more recent with transition vases. (4) Necropolis of Kamanes, 
analagous to that of Erganos. (5) At Paarsos, archaic votive terra- 
eottas, vases of copper. (6) At Paretta near Prinia, a Mykenean 
city. (7) On the hill of Satwt-Extas, large jars with reliefs (chariot- 
races), The article also calls attention to the discovery of numerous 
inscriptions, among others that ofa law on the atriking and circula- 
tion of coins.—S. BR. in AA, Dec., 95, 
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ITALY. 
Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 


PELASGIC CITIES OF ITALY.—Comm, Gamurrrnt has written a letter to 
Professor Pigorini (published in the Bull. Palet. Ital., 1895, pp. 86-3) in 
which hedeplores the fact that no excavations have ever been attempted 
in connection with the Pelasgic cities of Italy, in Umbria, Sabina and 
Latium. He refers to the discovery of tombs of the first iron-age near 
the Pelaagic walls of Cesi in Umbria, and he especially calls attention to 
the fragmentof Pelasgic wallsof irregular polygonal structure which sur- 
rounded fora length of five miles the early city on the hill of Colonna, 
which is usually regarded as the ancient Vetulonia. To these walls 
he attributes a date of ten or eleven centuries B. c. on account of the 
contents of the eurliest tombs in the necropolis outside the city. 
ANCIENT DIVINITIES OF ITALY. — At the July 5 sitting of the 
AIBL, M. Brean read a paper on the different divinities of ancient 
Italy. The general opinion is that the Romans, when they were 
brought into contact with the Greeks, identified their own divinities 
with the Hellenic gods. Mars, for instance, with Ares, Minerva with 
Athene, and so. M. Bréal believes that this identification was of 
much earlier date, and that it was made by the Etruscans. The 
names of Mars and Minerva are not Latin, but Etruscan. This 1s 
also true of Neptune, whose name, under the form NepAtil is found on 
atirror. The Latin language is an Indo-European tongue—there 
can be no doubt about that; but because the language is Aryan it 
doea not follow that the religion also was Aryan—at any mite, the 
whole of it. One needs only to glance at the religions of-modern 
Europe to see that religion and language are not necessarily derived 
from the same source. The Etruscan religion has, besides, left other 
traces among the Romans, anil, through them, Amon the French. 
In the discussion which followed M. Bréal's reading; M. d’Arbois de 
Tubainville said that he believed that the general principles laid down 
by M. Bréal could hardly be contested. The religious doctrines of 
the Romans contained elements, borrowed from the Etruscans, which 
are not Indo-European; such as the doctrine that, in the art of 
augury, the left and not the right is of good omen.—RA, Det. “Yo. 
THE ROMAN ISIS.—At thesitting of the AIBA, February 14, 6, M.C. 
Gumrer made a communication on the Roman Isis. Her worship 
was much more extensive in ancient Europe, and even at Rome, than 
has been generally believed, but this Isis was not the ancient goddess 
of the time of the Pharaohs. The political tendencies of the Ptolemies 
had led them to make a fusion of the divinities of Greece and 
Egypt: from Io, the Alexandrian worship of the Isis-Aphrodite, the 
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Isis-Demeter, ete. The Romans wished to have the pure, philosophi- 
eal and mysterious Isis. They had missionaries come to them and 
then created a Latin Isis represented by a princess. Then Italian 
artists carried to Egypt the Roman types, and we can find side by side 
the Pharaonic, the Ptolemaic, and the Italic Isis.—AC, Feb. 24, 6. 
THE PLACING OF MONEY BY THE HEAD OF THE DECEASED. — 
Comm, GAMUERINI reports in the Sravi (18i4, pp. s0t-12) on the 
discovery of a treasure of coins of Lucea under the pavement of the 
church of 5, Miniato not far from Loro-Ciuffenna in Tuscany on the 
road between Arezzo and Florence. He examined only 107 coms, 
reported to be about one-third of the number found. They are all silver 
denarii of Lucea, bearing on the obverse the name of the Emperor 
Henry (Henricus); in the centre ia Lucca; on the reverse inperator and 
in the centre the monogram of the Emperor Otho, that is HTT. The 
name of the Emperor Ofio remained for several centuries upon the 
coins of Lucca, and Ganurrini believes that these coins belonged to 
the two Emperors of the name of Henry, who ruled during the second 
half of the eleventh century. But the main object of his notes upon 
these coins is, not to consider them numismatically, but to call at- 
tention to the fact that the hoard of money was found near the head 
of the defunct. For he says: “Such o superstition current in a 
period which was Christian, though still uncultured and barbarous, 
has never been discussed, even if it has been noticed, and yet it should 
be considered, because it seems to have been quite general in the 
Middle Ages and more or less so through the whole of Italy. Nor do 
I doubt that even more extensive traces of this custom are to be found 
beyond the Alps than among us. The rite of placing the ofolva either 
in the mouth or in the hand of the defunct was introduced from 
Greece into Italy during the fourth century, pn. c., but did not become 
general until the first century of the Empire. The bronze money was 
alone regarded at that time as sacred and helonging to the burial-rite; 
but with the diffusion of the Oriental religions this common super- 
stition (that the obolus or the friens were of uae In paying for the pas- 
sage to the next world) passed away, and the idea that they served for 
purifiention of the soul alone remained. Hence, beside the bronze 
coins, we meet with silver and gold coins in the tombs. This super- 
stition, though condemned by Christianity, was not entirely done 
away with in this as in so many other cases. More than thirty years 
ago, | called attention to the fact, that in some tombs found in Casen- 
tino each of the deceased had near his head a pile of small copper 
coins with the names of Theodosius, Valentinianus and Honorius, In 
this neighborhood the rector of 8 Martino a Culiano, in destroying 
the ancient cemetery of the church, found at the head of one of the 
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deceased about thirty silver denarii from the mints of Lucca of the 
time of the Othos dating from the tenth century. It is still more 
eurious to see this superstition current in the most sacred places; for 
example, in « tomb in the Catacombs of Bolsena dating from the first 
part of the eleventh century, was found near the head ofa body a vase, 
containing about three hundred silver denarii, for the greater part of 
Lucea, though some of them were from Lombardy, among which was 
the very precious denarfus of Arduino, King of Italy, To a later date, 
the twelfth century, belongs a treasure of about two hundred coins of 
London, found as early as 1522 in the tomb of an English traveller, 
not far from Pontremoli. Most of these coins bear the name of Walter. 
The superstition continued even later, a3 examplea are cited belonging 
to the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Atter this time 
the practice was condemned by the Church as pertaining to witcheralt, 
but continued sometimes to be practised in secret” 

ANCIENT COOKING-STOVES.—Fragments of small terracotta stoves 
have been found in large numbers on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
in Syria, in Egypt, at Carthage and in Italy. They are in the form 
of cylinders which expand at the top ike a capital,and have handles, 
being therefore called manicht. Those which are here published are 
said to have been found in the Tiber, and the handles are decorated 
with masks. The open mouth of the mask and the holes beneath 
the handles served the purpose of producing a draft. The masks, 
doubtless, represent Vulean. It is more difficult to determine the 
name by which these little stoves were called in antiquity. Conze 
adopts the name ripavros suggested by Diels. Benndorf has proposed 
the name «Ai@aes. The apparatus upon which a vase for heating 
water was placed, was called yutpérows, a name which seems also to 
have been applied to the vases themselves, The Atheninns made 
use of the word Adare instend of yvrporovs. The Romans appear to 
have no other word than focrlua—A. Mav in Roem. Mitth., x, 1, p. 35. 

HONORARY INSCRIPTION TO PUBLILIUS MEMORIALIS.—Prince Odes- 
ealchi recently gave to the Museum of the Baths of Diocletian in 
Rome an important inscription found at Bracciano in the area of 8. 
Liberato where stood the Forum Claudii. 

The stone was originally the pedestal of o statue, afterwards 
turned into a large mortar. The inscription was not badly damaged 
in the operation. Dr. Vaglieri reads it as follows: 

. + + Publilio L(ucii) f(itio) Fatb(ia)] or Fa[l](erna)] Memoriali, 
[p]raeftecto) fabr(wm), [p]raeflecto) coh(ortia tertiae) [C]yrencione sagit- 
tarior(um), [tr]ib(uno) milittwm) leq(ionis decimae) Fretensiz [pro efecto) 
gentis Numidar(um), dilictat(ori) (ste) [tirlonum ex Numidia leeto[r(wm) 
leg(ionwm)] Aug(ustae) in Africa, item... [ae item Ferratiae] . . . 
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The personage mentioned in this inscription is known from 
another docurment—the reseript of the Emperor Vespasian in regard 
to a certain controversy about boundaries in Corsica. It tells how 
by the Emperor's order the imperial procurator Publilius Memorialis 
had sold the fields in dispute to the Venacini. It is clear that he 
was governor of Sardinia and Corsica before the date of the reseript 
when Claudius Clemens was governor. The identification of the 
Publilius Memorialis of the rescript with the person of the inscription 
is made all the more certain from the characters of the inscription 
which date surely from the close of the first century, as well as from 
certain points of the curses honorum given. In its present condition 
the inscription gives only the military honors obtained—the first 
conferred ; and probably it was shortly after that the appointment to 
Sardinia was-made. The epithet sagittarioriwmn is new for the Third 
Cohort of Cyrene. The Leyio X Fretensis was stationed in Syria. The 
title Prefect of the Numidian people (gentis Nwmidarwn) recalls the 
interesting Roman practice of appointing an official at the head of 
the nomadic and other tribal organizations in Africa and elsewhere, 
belonging especially to the Berber native element, which never was 
assimilated to foreign culture. 

It is important to note that, as Mommsen conjectured and this 
inseription now proves, the African army was assigned to the Enat 
under Veepasian. For Publilius Memorialis was appointed as 
dilectator to oversee the levies. Up to the present only three had been 
known. Publilios was called upon to complete the Legio [1 Aug- 
vata, which belonged to the African army, and the Legio VJ Ferrata 
which was part of the Syrian army. Thus is explained the presence 
of African soldiers in the Syrian army and of Asiatics in the African 
army-—a faet already noted from several documents.—NS, 1895, pp. 

S. ANGELO IN CAPOCCIA (LATIUM).— ROMAN VILLA.—On the 
property of Prince D. Franceseo Borghese, duke of Bomurzo, at 
Collelungo near §. Angelo in Capoecia, there have been found parts 
ofa Roman villa of considerable richness and extent dating from the 
time of the Claudi. There are rooms with pavements of white and 
black mosaic of great accuracy: in other rooms were many amphorae 
and doliae, showing them to be the cellae of the villa. In the centre 
of the constructions is a large hall with several niches, which may 
have been the gallery or museum of the palace as many antiquities 
were found here, and it had a rich decoration of oriental marbles and 
terracottas. A afatue toyate was found in the centre; also a beardless 
head and other fragments of statues. An inscription found near by 
is ofa freedman of Claudius, who may have been the owner of the 
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villa. It reads: Tl- CLAV: AVG- L-| IALYSO- | EXCEPTO- IVGERO 
IN: PRONTE: P-C- (aic)| IN- AGRO- P- CL, Many tombs with 
poor contents were found in the area of the villa: they were probably 
of the slaves—WNS, 1895, pp. 421-28. 

BOLOCNA.—TERRAMARA NEAR CASTENASO.—A new ferramara has 
been discovered during the last prehistoric researches in the terri- 
tory of Bologna, not far from the village of Castenaso, The settle 
ment extends over about 400 metres in length and 200 in width, and 
seems to have been occupied till a relatively late epoch. Amongst 
the chief objects which the excavations have brought to light are a 
couple of bronze nippers (resembling some known golden nippers 
found in the prehistoric settlements of Sweden), a fine stone arrow- 
head, and a leaf-shaped fibula of Mykenwan type. The numerous 
terracotta fragments gathered on the spot are of the same character 
asthe prehistoric potteries of Prevosta, Castelluccio, and other terre- 
mere and pile-dwellings of Italy and of Eastern Europe—Athen., 
April 25, “i, 

CAMPANIA.—GREEK BRONZE ausT.— At the October 18 sitting 
ofthe AJBL, M. Woirease Hevete presented a bronze box, 7 cm. 
high and 6 em, wide, decorated with the bust of a woman in high- 
reliefand containing four knuckle-bones which ex actly tilled the hollow 
ofthe bust. This bust represents a young woman who, with a grace- 
ful gesture, has brought her mantle over her head and around her 
right cheek. A branch of ivy, of which three clusters slone remam, 
encircles the forehead. To this branch were attached two fillets which 
fell upon the shoulders. The white of the eyes was rendered by an 
‘nerustation of silver; the pupils were lacking. «A handle or cham 
for the purpose of suspending the box was inserted in two eyelets 
placed on the top of the head. As this box was sold by a Neapolitan 
to an amateur living in Rome, it is probable that it came from 
Campania, In style it offers a striking analogy to the terracottas 
found near Capua, in the tombe and strata which are generally at- 
tributed to the mz cent. nc. There are among these terracottas 
fizurines of women with the mantle arranged in the same way as on 
the bust described by M. Helbig. The box which he presented must 
be, then, a product of Campanian Hellenic art of the mm cent. B. ¢.— 
RA, Dee. “, p. 378. 

CAMPICLIA MARITTIMA.—4% ETRUSCAN VILLAGE AND NECRO- 
POLIs.—On the boundary between the provinces of Grosseto and Pisa, 
about 13 kilom. from Populonia, in the commune of Campiglia, along 
the provincial road through the valley of the Cornia, there have been 
discovered during recent years remains of very early walls and a con- 
siderable number of Etruscan tombs. The walls were found by the 
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owner, Sig. Luigi Marruzzi, and the necropolis by Sig. Alessandro 
Mazzolini, a local antiquarian of Campiglia. 

The walls occupy the summit of a hill called Castelluccio, east of 
the highest point of Monte Pitti, called Castello from a few remains 
of a medimval fortress. They are made of large squared blocks and 
occupy aspace of only 240 metres, so that they surrounded nothing 
but a small Etruscan village. 

The necropolis occupies two hillocks immediately below the 
» “Castello.” The first has tombs both for inhumation and cremation, 
bounded by circles of flat stones of a diameter not greater than 1.10 
met. Within these cireles there were found sometimes large upright 
stones forming a case-toml and sometimes merely a hole filled with 
earth and stones. In the latter case there was always a skeleton facing 
from w.to £. marked by two stones set upright in the hard ground, 
The four holetombs and the tive case-tombs that were opened on 
this hillock had all been anciently despoiled. Still here was found 
i lead plate with an Etruscan inscription in ten lines which will 
be described Inter, At a short distance from the circletombes there 
was discovered a well-tornb containing a cinerary urn of the Vil- 
lanova type in the form of a double reversed cone, 

The second hillock included untouched tombs containing im- 
portant objects. These tombs were not cirele-tombs but were simply 
rectungular holes in the rocky soil without surface marks, There 
were tombe both for incineration and inhumation, the latter prevail- 
ing. Sometimes the skeleton had a stone at the head and one at 
the feet, as in the eirele-tombs, The sepulehral objects were arranged 
as followa, The small vases of bronze and terracotta were placed 
near the head; the larger ones at the feet, between the pelvis and 
the shoulders. All were often smashed by the filling-in stones and 
roots of plants. The bracelets were placed by the wrists; the earrings 
on either side of the ¢ranium; the swords on the left of the body, 
the lances on the right of the head. The tombs opened on this spot 
are over filty. Among the gold objects are a number of earrings and 
rings, but the only interesting piece is a dulla on which are three 
figures which may represent Menelaos prevented by Aphrodite from 
killing Helen. One head was removed still having upon it a coronet 
of gold ornaments held together by o band of lead and tin. The 
vases are of the ordinary forme of the mand 1 centuries n. o., with 
only a few decadent red-figured painted vases. 

The inscription already referred to is illustrated by Comm. Gamur- 
rini. He interprets the first lines as follows: Sethrua Veletus Loria 
jiltus, | Loris nepoa, in sepilere posites, | Aruna Velsiue Loris filiua, ete, 
—NS, 1595, pp. 364-40, 
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CASTICLION DEL LAGO.—ETRUSCAN TOMaS.— The land between 
the three lakes of Trasimene, Chiusi, and Montepulciano was thickly 
‘nhabited in Etruscan times. All traces of the towns have disappeared 
and their position and relative importance can be surmised only from 
the necropoli that are occasionally discovered, 

A group of tombs has recently been found near Pozzuolo, to the 
s. of the town. The objects taken from the tombs were in bad 
condition aud of inferior quality, and belong to the early part of 
the third century 8, ¢., before the diffusion of the Etrusco-Campanian 
ware. 

At about this point was found o bronze vase-handle, It ends 
above in a ram-head, and below in a plaquette on which is 4 figure 
in relief of strong archaic-Greek style and certainly the work of a 
Greek artist, It represents a nude bearded man, seated on a wall, 
with raised right leg over which a chlamys is draped and on which 
he rests his elbow while his chin is supported by the hand. He helps 
support himeelf on the wall with higleft hand. The attitude, with the 
head slightly raised, is that ofa blind man. It is probably Teiresias, all 
the more that in front stands hia stick, a kind of caducens ending in 
two serpent-heads. His listening attitude harmonizes with the 
legend of Teiresias listening to the song of the birds, whence he was 
called otwrdparrs. The exact place where he would go and listen was 
pointed out in Thebes between the temples of Ammon and Nike as ro 
iepdv oluvorxoreor (Pats. 1X. 16), which ig aleo mentioned in Sophokles’ 
Antigone. (v. 987): es yap cahaiv Gaxov éprWocnoror, As a work of 
art the handle belongs to the Greek school of the early fifth century.— 
Gamurnrrst and Fanent ‘in NS, 1805, pp. So1-s4. 

CELLINO-ATTANASIO (PICENUM).—AN ARCHAIC LATIN INSCRIP- 
TION.—In the commune of Cellino in Picenum near Cermignano, at 
the foot of Monte Giove, there was found an interesting archaic 
Latin inseription on a slab of calcareous stone. The inscription is 
thus read by C. Pascal: 

M+ PETRVSIDI(us) C- Fe Lb PASIDI(us) P+ [f] ARAS CREPI- 
DINE(m). COLV[mnasque. heisce] MAGISTRIS: DE- ALEC, .... 
orum 3. f. corr). 

‘The peculiar syntax is common to almost all the other inscrip- 
tions of the same kind; ef. GUL. x. 3779, 8783, 2779, 3776, 3159. 

There ia one nexus that is entirely new —1 ig the sign 4. It 
might be supposed to be a combination of C and |: but itis sufficient 
to see that the forms of the proper names Pasidins (a) and Petrusi- 
dius, ulready known, require the sien to be read Sl; or rather it 
stands for the passage from one sound to the other as represented 
in the Umbrian dialect. It would be interesting to complete the 
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word Alec, which is probably the name of the vicws—NS, 1895, pp. 
413-16. 

CONCA—SATRICUM.—At the sitting of the AJBE of March 6,'6, 
M. Perrot read a report from M. Gratiot, former member of the 
French School at Rome, who had commenced on January 17 (at the 
expense of Count Tyszkiewicz) excavations at Conca, at the foot of 
the Volscian mountains. M. Graillot had begun to disengage the 
ruins of several temples which had succeeded each other on the same 
site from the third to the fourth century, n.c., when, on Feb. 8, the 
excavations were interrupted by an order of the Italian government, 
which had at first accorded to M. Graillota legal authorization. Very 
important remains were discovered of a decoration in terracotta 
figures, some fragments of which, of a beautiful archaic style, go back 
to the sixth century, & o—AC, March 16, 96. 

Excavations were afterward undertaken by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and are thus reported in the Atheneum of March 7,86: The 
remains of an important temple have been discovered at Conca, in 
the plain between Velletri and Porto d’Anzio, the ancient Antium, 
Its original plan was that of a Tuscan temple, which, by way of 
several enlargements and modifications, has been successively trans- 
formed into a Greek peripteros, then into a simple hall or cella, and 
finally inté a Greek dipteros, or temple with a double colonnade on 
each side. The diggings made around the foundations and the variety 
of the architectural fragments found on the spot have shown that, 
while the primitive building belongs to the sixth century -B. c., its 
siiccessive transformations took place in a period of about two cent- 
uries, the later one presenting in its style the characteristics of the 
fourth century, B.c, At the time of this last reconstruction a trench 
was opened in the middle of the cella, where the authorities of the 
sanctuary collected and buried the remains of the chief votive objects 
of the previous epochs, in order to preserve them as a holy ceposit. 
These objects, as also the architectural ornaments, are chiefly of 
terracotta, and show in their style some points of contact with the 
terracottas of Southern Etruria. The pediment of -the primitive 
temple was adorned with splendid painted terracotta statues of the 
Greek archaic type—the most notable of this kind brought to light in 
Italy to the present day—while the antefixes of the peripteral build- 
ing, bearing a group of a Centaur with a N ymph, have their counter- 
part in the well-known antefixes found some years ago at Falerii. 
Prof. Barnabei ia of the opinion that the temple now disinterred is the 
famous shrine of the Mater Matuta referred to by Livy, and that the 
city to which it belongs must {be the ancient Satricum, which is de- 
scribed as lying on the way from Velitre to Antium, not far from this 
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last place. Traces of two other temples anid some pieces of the walls 
of the city have also been recognized. Not far from the walls the site 
of the necropolis has been ascertained, from which important dis- 
coveries are expected —<Athen., March 7, "96. : 

ESTE.—GALLIC ToMBS.—In the Contrada S. Stefano, in a part of 
the Este-necropolis a case-tomb of the usual rectangular form was 
found, made of six slabs of red limestone. [ta contents belonged to 
the fourth period called Euganeo-Gallic, and consisted of (1) an ossuary 
in the form ofa situla of bronze-plate with a cover decorated with ham- 
mered geometrical decoration; (2) of 28 terracotta vases; (3) of two long 
and heavy iron swords of the Gallic type ; (4) of a large shield-wmnbo 
alao of iron and some lanceheads. A second tomb, at a greater depth, 
contained twelve terracotta vases: except two, which belonged to 
the types of the third period, all were of the Gallic type, showing 
that this tomb belongs to the transition from the third to the fourth 
period. Among the objects were two beautiful bracelets of eylindri- 
eal wire.—WNS, 1895, p. 242. 

FAICCHIO.—AN ANCIENT PISCINA.— At Faicchio in the Samnite 
country, inspector Meomartini reports the discovery of an ancient 
piscina. It consists of two parallel corridors, joined at the west end 
—the only end visible—in the form of a seri-cirele, and separated 
lengthways by oblong piers supporting arches. Both corridors are 
covered by a long tunnel-vault, the two being joined at the curve 
by an annular vault. The wall of the north corridor on the outside 
is continuous; while the south wall is pierced by narrow windows 
that widen inward, On this side is an uncovered staircase opening 
through a vaulted hall. | 

The length of the structure & nearly thirty metres, as given in 
the plan and section of the report, but it was much longer, traces 
of it extending for about fifty metres beyond this limit. The piers 
are 59 em. thiek, 88 em. long, and 1.18 m. high: the two corridors 
are 2.06 m. wide and 2.5 m. high. The construction is entirely of a 
compact trachitic or volcanic black-tufa found in the neighborhood : 























the blocks are perfect parallelopides. The walls and vaults were : 
completely cemented. | 
Sic. Meomartini had discovered three years ago at Boneg a similar q 

















thouczh smaller stracture in connection with a Roman villa, and he 
regarded it ia one of the piscende made by rich Romans in their 
villas as fish-preserves. In this case also we have a villa in a beauti- . 
fal position, on a torrent, overlooking the valley of Calore, with an | 
extensive view. Remains of it are to be seen all around the piacina 

of which it formed a part.—NS, 1895, pp. 493-56. 
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S. FELICIANO DEL LACO (wean PERUGIA!,—A DEDICATION TO THE 
GOD CAUTHA.—On the handle of « bronze patera found in this locality 
i Inseribed both on the front and back an Etrusean inseription 
whose palwography is of the third century p.c. It reads, on the front: 
éet KeuGae': nynied’: versie: and on the back: avle numnas turke, Prof. 
Milani translates the inscription: Hoe Cuwthas [then follow two 
epithets of the god] Aulus Numenius dono dedit, It is therefore a dedi- 
cation to the solar god Cautha, the principal deity of the Etruseans,— 
NS, 1895, p. 242, 

FUCINO (REGION OF LAKE).—EARLY BRONZES.—In the region 
around Lake Fucino, which was the seat of the Aequi, Marsi, and 
Paeligni, bronze objects of considerable importance are often found. 
Some of these are made a subject of study by Prof. Pigorini in a 
recent article in the Not. d. Scart (1895, pp. 250-66; figs, 1-0). His 
repeated observations have shown that in this high tableland and 
mountain district there are found objects of the first iron-age and 
also of the bronze-nage and typical of the terremare of the lower valley 
of the Po. To this last group belongs a sword ( fy. 4) which is one 
of several similar ones, tovether with several two-edged poniard and 
knife blades with? nails for fastening to a handle (fig. 2): these are 


of a type common in the terremare and abandoned at the beginning 


of the first iron-age. 

“Those who have carefully followed the studies made of the 
objects collected in the terrenare and palafitte of Venetia, all of which 
belong to one people, know that one of the first signs of the trans- 
formation of the ancient culture of the inhabitants of the terremare 
into that called of Villanova‘is to be found in the appearance in the 
valley of the lower Po of the bronze fibulae of the type of the violin 
how and the leaf pattern, similiar to others found in very early 
Mykenaean graves. It is also known that at about that point a part 
of the fitnilies settled in the above palafitte and terremare passed the 
Apennines and spread over Middle Italy. It therefore is worth 
recording that among the archaic bronzes found near Lake Fucino 
there are not only artis and implements like those of the terremare 
but also fbwlae which substantially preserve the Mykenaean ty pes, 
such as those reproduced in figs. 4 and 4. Iam therefore inclined to 
think that some of the above-mentioned fumilies emigrating from the 
valley of the Po soon established themselves in the land of the Aer ti 
and the Marsi, bringing with them their forms of culture. 

“This supposition becomes still more Plausible since recent 
acquisitions made by the Prehistoric Museum of Rome... . These 
are archaic bronzes found in the province of Aquila in the territory 
between Cappelle and Antrosano and between Menaforno and Ortuc- 
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chio. Part of the objects correspond to those of the ferremare, part 
to the Villanova type of the first iron-age. Without giving any list 
of these objects it may simply be noted that they include the hatchet 
ad alette and the poniard-blade a foglia di Safe, specialties of the 
terremare, a3 much as the moon-shaped. knife or razor is of the Vil- 
lanova period. ... But what is particularly notable among these 
recently purchased objects is 4 couple of discs of concavo-convex 
plate, which from their color appear to ba of copper, with decora- 
tions hammered and punched. One, 228 mm. in diameter, wis 
found between Menaforno and Ortucchio; the other, measuring 
9° mm., between Cappelle and Antrosano. The one given in fg. 6 has 
a double circular line of raised dota surrounding the outer edge, and 
a single cireular line of dots, about midway toward the centre. Larger 
and widely spaced dots are arranged in triangles between the two 
lines, and a line of five of these ig on the slight boss im the centre, 
The serateched decoration a punzone fills up the space between the 
ruised decoration. The other dise has only veometric decoration 
not differing from that of other similar objects, The style and 
technique of both show that they belong to the earliest and most 
skilful period of the art of working a sbalzo, of stamping and incisine 
bronze or copper-plate—a characteristic of our first iron-age. They 
show us an industry at a high degree of progress appearing all at 
once in Italy, and hence, in my opinion, of foreign origin.” 

Similar objects are beginning to be quite common. Conestabile 
was the first to illustrate them—two in the museum of Perugia and 
one at Vienna (fg. 6). A third recorded by Conestabile was at 
Avegano. These three were found a half kilometre from the walls of 
Alba Fucense, Others of the same province are owned at Massa d’Albe 


(five) and at 8. Pelino (two). The finest one of the group thus far known | 


is one purchased in Rome for the Museum of Dresden (fig. 7). The 
most interesting part of its decoration is the finely incised stoaatifus 
alternating with the figure of an unimal of which Helbig cannot 
decide whether it isa dog or a wolf. Three other dises belonged to 
Guardabassi: they were illustrated by him in 1880 and are now in 
the museum of Perugia: they were found in Umbria: two of them 4 
few steps from Norcia and one at Bevagna. They are the only ones 
known in Umbria. Two from Norcia are now in the Berlin Museum. 
Helbig illustrated one from Cervetri, then in Rome. To complete 
the enumeration there are two in the museum of Ascoli which were 
found in the neighborhood of that city, one in the Nave collection at 
Munich and one in the Institute of Prof. Pigorini himself. The 
mean diameter of these discs is slightly over twenty cm, varying 
from 125 mm. to 255 mm. 
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Different opinions have been expressed in regard to the use of 
these discs, Orsi and Helbig believe them to be applied to shields : 
Conestabile, Guardabassi and Gozzadlini regard them as part of horse- 
harness. Pigorini himself had thought them to belong to shields: 
but a careful study of the grouping of the buttons or raised knobs on 
the outer edge and the corresponding fixed vertical rings on the back, 
connected with the fact that in many cases a smaller dise was found - 
connected with the large oné, forming thus a complete whole, leads 
him to rally himself to the opinion that the discs are part of the 
harness of the horses. The larger of the two discs was fastened on 
the horse's cheat. 

GARDA (LAKE OF).— PREHISTORIC STATIONS: — The prehistoric 
station called Porte di Pacengo on Lake Garda has been restudied by 
Sig. Balladoro who has recovered from beneath the water numerous 
objects which have been washed toward the shore from the station. 
Opposite this is another station called Bor di Poacengo, discovered in 
1864: it has been dredged for three years by the same explorer with 
the result of the discovery of a lure number of objects. 

Everything found has been added to Sig. Balladoro’s collection 
in Verona.—NS,, 1815, pp, 459-56, 

LAURENTUM aso LAVINIUM.—THEIR HISTORY AND SITE.—Pro- 
fessor Tomasserri, whose topographic studies on the Roman cam- 
pagna are very well known, publishes an interesting article in the 
Bulletin entitled Suburban Discoveriea. It is principally taken up 
with the discussion (1) of the existence and real site of the early city 
of Laurentum, which he locates at Tor Paterna ; (2) of the cause and 
efiects of the transfer of its population to Lavinium, which he locates 
at Pratica; (3) of the course of the new Via Laurentia which led to 
it; (4) of the existence of and the monuments recently discovered 
in the city of Lauro-Lavinium; (5) of the ancient and mediaval 
history of the towns of Castelporziano, and Decimo, all of which were 
included in the Laurentine domus culla, The close of this arzument 
is as follows: “ According to the legend, Lavinium was founded hy 
Aeneas, while Laurentum already existed ag the royal city of Latinus 
and Amata, having been founded by Faunus, Laurentum had 
fallen into such decay in the year 565 of Rome that its people 
were omitted in the distribution of meat at the Latin festivals, an 
omission which was punished by the gods. The very existence of 
this primitive city upon which that of Lavinium depends has been 
unjustly doubted or questioned.” Tomassetti does not enter into 
the discussion in regard to it; he merely refers to the literary testi- 
mony and the traditions which are amply sufficient to prove its 
existence, showing that not only Laurentum existed as a most ancient. 
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city, but that it was the centre of the agricultural transformation of 
the Latin territory to which Rome itself owed its existence, and that 
it is wore or less connected with the legend of the Roman wolf, It is 
known that Laurentum was not far from Ostia: this makes 1t useless 
to seek for its site at any other point than Tor Paterno. Rosa discov- 
ered the ancient road which he called the Via Lavinate; this theory 
. was opposed by Dessau who called attention to the fact that the bifur- 
eation was of the Via Laurentina and the Via Ardeatina, and that there 
could have been no third intermediary road. Tomassetti accepts the 
existence of this road and accepts also Dessau’s argument, but 
reeoneiles it with the existence of the road by regarding the road 
as the Via Laurentina Nova, which was a convenient deviation from 
the ancient Laurentina constructed after the ancient Laurentum was 
abandoned and its inhabitants transferred to Lavinium. 

Then follows a study of Lauro-Lavinium. After apeaking of the 
fact that Lavinium was the seat of the Roman Penates, and was there- 
fore the historical sanctuary of the Roman people after Alba and 
before Ardea, attention is called to the traces of the fusion between 
Laurentum and Lavinium as proved by the name of the priesthood 
af the Laurentes Lavinates, which is well known from inscriptions and 
was of extreme importance. It seems to Tomassetti as if the fusion 
between the two cities resulted from a double reason; in the first 
place in order to punish Lavinium for its opposition to Rome in the 
Latin war; and in the second place, was suggested as a matter of 
public utility on account of the decadence in the population of 
Laurentum. He believes that the Laurentine immigrants were given 
not only the religious but the administrative supremacy in La- 
vinium, and brings to the support of this thesis a number of inscrip- 
tions which were not related to the priesthood. In historical times, 
therefore, all that is said in writers or in inscriptions to relate to 
Laurentum belongs to Lavinium, 

A visit to Pratica, the site of Lauro-Lavinium, shows that the 
establishment of the monks of S. Paulo enlarged by the Borghese 
family represents the ancient acropolss, and that when Lavinium 
increased in gize through the ineoming Laurentines and Roman 
influence, it extended to the west taward the sea over the entire hill 
called La Vignaccia, The small tableland to the northwest may have 
been occupied by the temple of the Penates, but it certuinly formed a 
part of the acropolis, and was entirely surrounded by an ancient wall 
of square or oblong blocks of tufa, Advancing toward the sea along 
the road built in 1585-6, were noted numerous polygonal paving- 
stones from the ancient road. In the construction of this road 
numerous archaic vases were found, which were illustrated by Helbig 
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(Bull. fiat. 1885, pp. 59-62), who concluded from the discoveries: 
first, that the grave-goods of Alba are of an earlier type than these, 
which would contradict the legend that Alba was a colony of La- 
vinium ; second, that the primitive colony of Lavinium was on the 
hill called Vignaceia. This coincides perfectly with Tomaszetti’s 

conviction that the ancient Lavinium was at Pratica, Among the 
pottery found, now preserved in the prince’s palace, are fragments of 
what Tomassetti calls Phoenician vases. Tomassetti adds: “That 
which gave me the greatest satisfaction on my last excursion was 
the discovery of the Lauro-Lavinium of the Roman period on the 
southwest platean of the hill, which has recently been set out asa 
vineyard, Here and to the west of the vineyard the entire city was 

placed. Within the vineyard was the forum traversed by the Ro- 
man road which is the very Vie Laurentine Nora whose existence I 
have determined, and whose numerous polygonal blocks may he 
noted in the modern structures and everywhere else. The forum was 
ua usual occupied by buildings and porticoes; ‘numerous parallelo- 
pipeds of tufa, pedestals, and pilasters have been gathered in a large 
square in the centre of the vineyard: several others of less importance 
have been used in constructing the village. Outside of the vineyard 
numerous walla remain from the houses: the mosaics and marbles 
have been accumulated inthe storehouse of the baronial palace. The 
most important construction is that of the baths built by Trajan with 
the triple apse, the pavement of which is sustained by brick pilasters. 
To this period of Lauro-Lavinium belong numerous inscriptions and 
sculptures existing inthe palace and ite garden.” One base evidently 
siistained the figure of Fides, another base supported the figure of M. 
Junius Priscillianus Maximus, perhaps the same one who was consul 
in 284-309, A nomber of other vases, statues, poy Inscriptions in the 
palace were already known. 

The imperial house extended a broad ‘chs over the Lauren- 
tine plain, and here there arose in the imperial period a town which 
bore the name of Vieus Augusti or Vicus Augustonus, the existence 
of which i known to us only through inseriptions. Certain useless 
conjectures in regard to this town were made by Nibby, Wilmanns 
gave out the impossible conjecture that it was at Pratica; but from 
the discovery at Castel porziano (made by Rosa in 1860) of an inserip- 
tion with the words Vico Ave, Henzen justly concluded that the 
Vicus in question was situated at Poreigliano. This is confirmed by 
the marbles of the imperial period which still exist in the courtyard 
of this castle. Prince Sigismondo Chigi, in excavations here between 
1777-34, found numerous coins and columns as well as several 
statues and a number of marble basreliefa; there were also heads and 
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busts of Antoninus Pius, of Faustina the elder, of lian, and ot 
several divinities. Already the territory of the Vicus Augustanus 
extended beyond Castelporaiano and included the place now called 
Decimo which atands at the entrance of the Laurentine territory on 
the side toward Rome. This entire settlement occupied the middle 
zone between the Ostian road and the new Luurentine road. The 
settlement at Decimo was made necessary on account of the strategic 
importance of its position, which with its bridge commantet the 
access to the territory. However, it is important to note that the old 
Decimo and part of the Views Augustanus were not on the site of the 
present castle but on a slightly higher elevation at a place called 
Perna in the Middle Ages. Tomaszetti also collects a number of 
biographie and diplomatic documents referring to the Laurentine 
territory, extending from the fourth to the fifteenth century, BCA R, 
1895, July-September, pp. 152-58. 

LUBRIANO, —ETRUSCAN TOMAS. — Not far from Gagnorea, near 
Lubriano, in a chamber-tomb of the third century 8. c. were found a 
number of objects beside the bodies, two of which were placed in 
tufa-urns opposite the door, Among these objects were a number of 
Etrusco-Camipanian vases; a bronze oinochoé; other bronze vases ; 
three mirrors. The three mirrors were presented tothe Ministry. The 
firet has four figures engraved: in the centre a nude woman with one 
helmeted man on her left and two on her right, The second mirror is 
better preserved and has two warriors. The third mirror is more 
interesting both because it is copied from a good original and because 
it has a number of inscriptions, In the centre is Hercules with 
patera in his right and a clayvua in his left, His name, Hereles, is 
inseribed twice, On his right is Apollo, a youth with a long rod in 
his right, and the inseription Aplu; further on the r. is Artemis in 
short tunic with the word Artumes; to the left of Hercules is 
Minerva, with lance and diadem and the inscription AY... rea. 
The last figure on the left is badly injured, but the inscription Vile 
shows it to represent Lolaos the friend of Hereules.—S, 1545, p, 244. 

MONTEFORTINO (UMBRIA, Nean ARCEVIA). — Near Montefortine 
was opened by chance a tomb which was found to contain a rich 
hoard of objects in gold and bronze, The gold objects are female orna- 
ments. Of exceptional importance is a massive torque in two ieces 
which interlace and end on one side, back of the neck, in two serpent- 
necks and heads, while on the other side, on the breast, they end in 
two protuberances in the form of capitals with acanthus volutes and 
lion-heads, There are two bracelets of massive gold-plate ending in 
serpent-heads; a ring with large elliptical bezel such as was in use in 
the third cent. B. c., which must be the period of the tomb. This 
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date is confirmed by a magnificent necklace of admirably executed 
flowers and leaves of thinnest gold-leaf: also by numerous bronze 
vases of the same style as those of this period found in tombs of 
Etruria, Umbria, and Picenum. 

Investigations having been commenced, other tombs were found 
until quite a small necropolis was explored, Several tombs of 
warriors were opened in which were arms of iron and helmets of 
bronze and of iron, These helmets were rather pilei or simple 
cylindrical head-pieces with an upper central knob and paragnatidae 
or ear-pieces. Several examples had already come to light in the 
cities of Etruria along the upper course of the Tiber, in Umbria, in 
Picenum, and in Upper Italy. One was found near Bologna in a 
Gallic tomb; and another, with an Etruscan inscription, in Bologna 
itself: a third near Lodi; a fourth near Macerata (now in Pesaro); a 
fifth at 5. Ginesio; and a sixth, from Todi, is in the Museum at 
Villa Giulia (Rome). Some others are in Sig. Nicasi's collection at 
Citta di Castello. It may be conjectured that this form of helmet 
was that especially adopted by the Gauls, 

Beyond the tombs of the warriors was found another woman's 
grave with most sumptuous gold ornaments. Among these were a 
massive torque of twisted bands; two bracelets of massive gold ending 
in serpent-heads; a gold ring and two earrings of delicate filigree work. 

Many bronze vases and painted vases of the well-known Etruseo- 
Campanian ware were found. Some of the painted vases are native 
imitations of the Greek figured vases of the last period: others are 
smooth undecorated vases reproducing the same forms; finally, a third 
class consists of crude products of the native potters uninfluenced 
by Greek art and reproducing the very crude forms of the prehistoric 
period. A similar fact was observed in the necropoli of Picenum, 
especially at Numana, where there were also imported Greek vases 
by the side of those that are like the pottery of the cave-dwellers. 
Vases similar to these of Montefortino have been found in the territory 
of Perngia, Todi, and other parts of Umbria which were in close 
connection with the principal cities of Upper Etruria. 

The tombs at Montefortino, however, belong to families of the 
Gauls, the Galli Sennoni, who, passing the borders of Cisalpine 
Gaul, often took part in the wars against Rome, and together with 
the Etruseans and Umbrians suffered the famous defeat at Sentinum 
in 215 8c. Montefortino must have been part of the region where 
the Gallic supremacy lasted longest undisturbed by Roman aggression. 

Traces have also been found of a sanctuary on this spot dedicated 
to a female (7) divinity, Traces of other Gallic pagi or vici have been 
found in this region. 
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The identification of the tombs os those of Gauls is assured. 
mainly from the gold ornaments, becanse the bronze and terracotta 
vases are like those found in Etruscan and other tombs of the period. 
—NS, 1895, pp. 408-15. 

NAPLES.—MESSAPIAN INSCRIPTION.—Dr. G, Parront has discoy- 
ered in the museum at Naples a vase bearing a hitherto inobserved 
Messapian inscription in three words. As we know next to nothing 
of the origin and language of this people, these three clearly inscribed 
words are a valuable addition to its vocabulary, They are painted 
by the artist in the same colour as the orn amentation, which resem blea 
that of vases from one of the non-Grecian provinces of Asia Minor, 
and is of a very archaic style—Athen.. July 13, “95. 

NEMI.—SHIP OF CALIGULA—A big mass of timber which has for 
centuries lain sunk in the thick mud of Lake Nemi has been ex- 
amined by divers and found to be a ship of Caligula, 74 metres long 
by 14 m, wide, and capable of sailing and drifting. The most valu- 
able of the fragments brought to land are deposited in the villa of 
Prince Orsini at Genzano. They consist of six uprights (festate verti- 
calc) and beams (travi) projecting horizontally from the ship, all 
magnifitently worked in bronze, some circular, others rectangular, 
representing a Medusa-headl, three lions, and two wolves, in such good 
preservation as to appear of modern date; also a grating (griglia) of 
bronze which was probably meant to give light to the lower deck, or 
to furnizh support to transparent slabs of alabaster. There are large 
quantities of nails and plates of bronze, forming very probably a 
covering to the hull. The ribs (ogsatura), in four sections of a metre 
long, are of the same metal. Many morsels of mosaic and enamel 
(smaito) in circles, besides dises, and portions of porphyry and ger- 


pentine embedded in more than seven hundred square pieces of ~ 


terracotta, have been found, which decorated the floor and sides; 
round castors of bronze, used doubtless to facilitate the moving of the 
couches (triclinia); two large metal bollards, serving evidently to secure 
the hawsers; lastly, many wine-jars and lamps in terracotta, The 
bronze heads show perfect qualities of best period in sculpture. The 
laborious operations of the diver ended, he, groping under water 
northwards, clearly perceived the existence of a second ship, at a 
distance of half a mile from the first, and enlarging his seope thought 
that he could distinguish dimly a third vessel.—Athen., Dec. 14, "5. 

TEMPLE OF DIANA NEMORENSIS.—At Nemi,on the Alban Hills, some 
fresh researches have been made on the site of the temple of Diana 
Nemorensis, and numerous reliefs, inscriptions, and votive vases in 
stone have been found —Athen., Aug. 10, 1895. 
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PAESTUM — POSEIDONIA.— THE EXPEDITION OF PUCHSTEIN 
AND KOLDEWEY.—Puchstein and Koldewey, who had been sent by 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin to investigate the carly Greek walls 
of Poseidonia, have made a preliminary report. The walls contain 
towers—some of which are angular and lie entirely within the wall or 
project more or less beyond it, others are semicircular or circular— 
and finally a number of postern gates of archaic character. Of the 
four gates one was rebuilt after the type of the ancient gate of Pompeii, 
Pompeii was protected by a double earth-wall, the outer one being 
lower and connected by cross walls with the inner and higher wall. 
In order to understand the method of building the walls of Pompeii 
and Poseidonia, Koldewey and Puchstein studied also the euryaloa at 
Syracuse, and the similar protecting walls before the north front af 
the akropolis at Selinous (recently excavated by Patricolo and Salinas) 
which belong to the most imposing of ancient Greek fortifications, 
They also examined the theatres of Pompei, Segesta, Syracuse, 
Taormina and Tyndaris, and were thus enabled to throw some light 
upon Pompeiian paintings which contained representations of the 
stage —Arch. Anz, 1895, 

THE TEMPLES OF PAESTUM—In the éeitachrift fiir Biklende Kunat, 
Georg Warnecke gives a general account of the temples of Posei- 
donia based partially upon personal observation and partially upon 
previous publications, The form of the capitals of the pilasters show- 
ing the seotia or concaye moulding especially attracta his atten- 
tion, Henotes with justice its relationship to the Egyptian cornice 
from which he derives the form and decoration upon the scotia of the 
capitals of the temple of Demeter. He notes algo the early examples 
of the terracotta cornices of the treasure-houses at Olympia, and in 
the decoration of the archaic stele from the akropolis at Athens. On 
those grounds mainly he believes in the early character of the temple 
of Demeter, and places the three structures in reapect to age in the 
following order; the earliest is the Basilica; next the temple of 
Demeter; and third, the temple of Poseidon. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting remark in this article is his observation concerning the 
question of curvature. It has long been noticed by Burekhardt in 
his Cicerone that the long sides of the entablature of the temple of 
Poseidon exhibit an outward curve. This the architect Durm hag 
ascribed to defective building, These curves ire now found upon the 
short side of the temple of Poseidon and algo upon both long and short 
sides of the Basilica. Warnecke makes no attempt to explain them, 
Had he carried his analogies with Egyptinn architecture one step 
further, he might huve found the same outward curvature in the 
temple of Medinet-Habou in Evypt. It is somewhat surprising that, 
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this question of curvature has not been more thoroughly investigated 
in the foundations and entullatures of all Greek temples and es- 
pecially those in Sicily and southern Italy, We may congratulate 
ourselves that this work has been at last undertaken for these temples, 
at least, by Professor Goodyear and Mr. MeKechnie. As it is their 
especial object to obtain photographs with regard to the question of 
curvature, We may await their results with considerable interest. 

PISA (Province of:.—ETRUSCAN NECROPOLIS.—At Monte Pitti, in 
the province of Pisa, near some remains of ancient walls, has been dis- 
covered an Etruscan necropolis, the tombs of which are enclosed in 
circles of rude stones. Among the remains in the tombs (consisting 
chiefly of terracotta vases), has been found a golden bulla with two 
figures in repouss?, probably representing Paris and Helen.—Ashen., 
Dec, 14, “95, 

POMPEII.—THE TREASURES FROM BOSCOREALE,—() all the treas- 
ure trove of silver known the most considerable in the number 
of objects and the most important from the standpoint of art and 
archwology is undoubtedly that of Boscoreale which has been recently 
installed in the hall of antique gems in the Louvre. It numbers 
ninety-seven pieces, ninety-five of them the generous gift to France 
of Baron Edmond de Rothschild, two the offering of an American, 
Mr. E. P. Warren, Discovered in the spring of 1895 near Pompeii 
in a magnificent villa, which since the famous eruption of 79 a.n. 
has remained undisturbed under the cinders of Vesuvius, the 
treasure contains only vases and utensils the date of which is cer- 
tain. Some date back to the last years of the Republic; others to the 
first years of the Empire. The greater part are works of Greek 
inspiration and workmanship. Two bear the signature of the artist, 
a new feature in silver objects, all are decorated with a remarkable 
degree of ingenuity and taste. The objects divide easily into two 
groups—utensils of an ordinary character and works of art. 

The first category includes a great, round dish, the handles of which 
are ornamented with dolphins and rosettes, a number of pateras 
in the form of saucepana, the handles of whieh are decorated with 
the purest taste. One of them shows a cupid mounted upon a dol- 
phin playing at the same time with shells and little shrimps. We 
next note a large goblet, on the swell portion of which are figures of 
scales, a vase in the form of an oblong shell, a sort of receptacle 
representing a bird spreading its wings, with some Jong-handled 
receptacles for drawing wine, some little oval dishes with baluster 
handles, other dishes with pointed handles, salt-cellars, platters, cups 
and saucers, and a quantity of little tables, some round, mounted 
on three legs in the form of lion-paws, some rectangular, supported 
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by a single leg in the form of a reversed egg-cup. It is exercising the 
patience and piquing the curiosity of archmologists to discover the 
exact use for these utensils. 

The second category ia of much greater interest. It is almost im- 
possible to speak of these without entering upon some details of 
objects of such varied and beautiful forms. In the first rank is a 
great plaque adorned in the centre with a female bust in relief, The 
head, of a dignified type of beauty, is dressed with the skin of an 
elephant; the tusks of the beast are disposed on either side of the 
front, while the trunk is raised at the centre like an aigrette. It is a 
personification of the city of Alexandria in Egypt. The right hand 
of the figure holds the sacred serpent, the left a horn of plenty, and 
in the folds of the drapery of the breast lie pomegranates, grapes anil 
other fruits. A wreath of oak and laurel leaves, éntirely gilded, 
encircles the bust which is also gilded with the exception of the flesh 
which is reserved for silver, conforming to the custom followed in 
ancient works of art. This beautiful plaque recalls objects of the 
same kind mentioned by Pliny which bore the signatures of cele- 
brated artista and brought large prices even in his time. In this the 
seulptor has not inscribed his name, but the work is no less rare and 
precious. <A particular detail proves the perfection of execution, the 
ears are pierced ; in them were suspended loose earrings. It is unfort- 
nate that they were not found, The ancient connoisseur who pos- 
sesso the work of art had good reasons for being proud of it. In 
default of his name we possess, perhaps, his portrait in a second 
plaque of the same form at the centre of which is fixed upon @ 
round boss the bust of an old man in full face. The bust was made 
in silver, as was also that of his wife: this last detached from the 
back of the plaque which it decorated was unfortunately put upon 
the market and is to-day in the British Museum (deserihed below), 

This man certainly followed the whims of his time. The excaya- 
tions at Boscoreale indicate that he enjoyed a large fortune and 
the collection of vases which he made proves that he had the means 
to satisfy his passion. What could be more rich and at the same 
time more simple than the two cups which bear the name Subeinag! 
The subject chosen by the artist is common: he has represented food 
and utensils, but all these are scattered upon the body of the vase in 
most picturesque disorder—vegetables, a little pig,a bunch of radishes 
and various other objects of the cuisinc—such are the eloments of deco- 
ration which the artist has rendered with striking trueness to life. The 
interior has preserved its gilding and the reliefs are still so fresh that 
one could believe that they were but yesterday turned out of the 
sculptor's shop. 
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Mythological subjects are less numerous. Upon two cantharas, 
however, we find a swarm of cupida who appear as the conquerors of 
brute force. Omnia vincit Amor, The only truly religious subject is 
that which adorns the bodies of two great ewers, each provided with 
elezant handles attached to the vase by a grotesque figure. The neck 
is surrounded by a large collar which presents a well-known motive— | 
a winged infant emerging from a flower and offering a drink toa ' 
griffin, An ideal scene of sacrifice ts represented upon the side where 
appear the two divinities in whom the most sceptical Romans had 
never ceased to believe, even at the time of triumphant Christanity, 





Rome and Victory. In the centre, Rome, wearing a helmet, stands A 
before an altar and brandishes a lance, indicating her power; two | 
winged Victories halfdraped, in the traditional pose, sacrifice a bull ‘ 
and show by their humble posture that they await the orders of the 

mistress of the world. 


Among the vessels which adorn this collection are certain creations 
of fancy which one might believe to be the work of Japanese artists. 
They are vases of elegant form with handles and with bases finely 
turned, Upon them birds feed their little ones; here a stork hovers 
near her nest of young. This little scene is treated with a master hand. 
Around the base are different little animals; nothing could be more 
natural or more graceful. Two other vases of the same form are 
adorned each with four herons chasing insects which they eatch in 
their beaks. They are rendered with a skill equal to that of our best 
modern animal-sculptors. 
Two little cups offer a decoration entirely from the vegetable king- 
dom. They are encircled with branches heavy with fruit. The stiff 
“ and sombre foliage of the olive assumes marvellous grace under the 
fingers of the sculptor, 
In the same order appear two larger cups with scenes of the chase; 
they are encircled with foliage among which are animals running. W 
Each group forms a separate little subject. The decoration is most __ 
original and recalls that of the great krater of Hildesheim. a 
Two pieces must be mentioned which, from an archeological port 
of view, are certainly the most precious of the Boscoreale collec- 
tion, Two curious goblets with little handles, like rings, are gar- 
landed with roses below which are represented skeletons in different 
attitudes. A series of Greek inscriptions furnishes the meaning of 
these strange representations and indicate the subject. Here are the 
most celebrated poets and philosophers of Greece represented by little . 
skeletons carrying flowers, clapping their hands, playing the lyre or “4 
the flute; each performing his own role. Upon the first goblet we r 
see Euripides playing with a thyrsus and intent upon a great tragic i 
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mask; Monimos, the celebrated Athenian actor, is placed near him. 
Menander carries a burning toreh and a female mask which he con- 
templates lovingly. Archilochos is playing a lyre. On the second 
goblet, Zeno, Epicu 3, Sophocles and Moschion earry the symbals of 
their professions. It is useless to add that the artistic value of these 
monuments is undisputed. The physiognomies are expressed with 
astonishing esprit. The attitude and gesture of each figure are most 
suggestive of personal characteristics, which are not seen in the ordin- 
ary terracotta vases adorned with these same representations, 

It would not do to pass over two mirrors with handlea executed 
with uncommon skill. These objects of feminine toilet are ordinaril ¥ 
adorned with love-scenes, or a figure giving that idea; these are not 
exceptions to the common rule. ‘The first is decorated with a medal- 
lion, in relief, representing the episode of Leda and the swan. The 
second bears a charming head of Ariadne. The handle of the last. is 
formed by interlacing stems adorned with pointed leaves. It bears 
the signature of its author, M. Domitius Polyenos, The episode of 
Leda is treated with a reserve which was not customary among 
Roman artists, The Young woman is represented as sented upon a 
rock offering a drink to the swan. This little scene is full of origin- 
ality and in perfect taste. 

A final word upon the little cups adorned with roses and foliage ; 
perfect jewels of goldwork, These are executed in high relief and are 
ofa model worthy of being followed by our Parisian jewelers, 

Such, rapidly traced, is a sketch of the silver found at Boscoreale. 
Many of the vases bear, traced underneath their bases, the name of 
the owner and the weight of the piece. It was the usage in antiquity 
to mark silver in this way, The diversity of names which we find, 
proves that many of these were pieces from collections which had 
belonged to other amateurs and Were acquired at different times.— 
Heron pe Vinnerosse in the Tour du Monde, Nov, 23. 1895: ef, OBA, 
Aug. 1°05; ALBL, Comptes rendua, 1895, p, 257, 

SILVER BUST IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. Few recent additions te 
the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
are more interesting than the bust in silver, about 4 in, high, of the 
finest Roman workmanship, which is one of the treasures discovered 
at Boscoreale. It is in a vitrine in the corridor leading to the newly 
opened Gold Room, Evidently the portrait of a person, of im port- 
ance, it represents the head and shoulders of a female of noble 
presence and strongly pronounced character, whose thickly growing 
hair is crimped in large waves, in a way recognizable in several busts 
in marble and bronze in the British and other museums, and looped 
up at the back into a sort of club. The lady was past the prime of 
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life when this likeness of her was modelled. Not only the peculiar 
texture of the skin of a woman of that time of life is reproduced, but 
the manner in which it is drawn over the partly attenuated contours 
—showing the larger prominences of the bones, the set lines of the 
muscles within—as well as over the creases of the eurfuce, as of the 
throat. The finish of the sculpture is absolutely marvellous, The 
preservation of the surface is, notwithstanding the nature of silver, 
quite exceptional. There is no doubt that the bust was originally im 
the centre of a silver dish of about fifteen inches in diameter; the 
companion dish, with the bust ofa man in its centre, undoubtedly by the 
same hand, is now in the Louvre, with the remainder of that remark- 
able “find” at Boscoreale.—<Athen., Feb, 20, "96. 

HOUSE OF A. VETTIUS—At the Feb, 20 meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, London, Mr. Talfourd Ely exhibited a number of photo- 
eraphs illustrative of the house of A. Vettius, recently excavated 
at Pompeii, and drew atterition to the special interest of its pictorial 
and other decorations. Among these was a well-preserved shrine 
with a picture of the Lares; and there was an unusual number of 
works of art in marble. There seems to have been no tablinum Tor 
any firuces, a simple doorway leading from the Tuscan atriam to a 
splendid peristyle, surrounded by eighteen Corinthian columns. 
Everything is kept in situ, the paintings being covered with glass, as 
well as being covered with a solution of wax. The flower-beds have 
been restored and planted, and a new roof put on the surrounding 
portico. The decoration is for the most part in the fourth style, the 
colours being remarkably brilliant. After discussing the various 
views entertained ag to the household gods, Mr. Ely proceeded to 
give an account of the paintings in the friclinium, which represent the 
processes of various arts and crafts as carried on by £rotes or other 
winged creatures in place of ordinary workmen. In one of these 
wall-paintings was represented the entire process of coining money at 
the Roman mint. Finally, he dealt with the large central pictures, 
showing that their value consisted not only in their merit as works 
of art, but in the fact that they often give usa clue to the treatment 
of their subjects by the great masters of the Hellenistic, or even an 
earlier age.—Athen., Feb. 20, 8. 

MASON-MARKS IN THE TRIANGULAR FORUM OF POMPE!|.— The 
colonnade on the right has been restored and blocks of the entablature 
replaced upon the colurmns, These blocks are seen to have been 
carefully marked with figures and other signs by means of which 
they might be set in their proper places. The numerals here used 
are Osean in character and point therefore to a pre-Roman origin.— 
A. Mau, in Reem, Mitth., x, 1, ). AT. 
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PRETURI.—ROMAN BASRELIEF.—M. Sactio presented to the SAF 
(April 10, '95) the photograph of a basrelief discovered in 1879 at 
Preturi in the Abruzzi, now deposited in the prefecture of Aquila. 
This monument is known to the savants only by the communication 
of M. Huelsen, who showed a drawing of it to the Jnat, di corresp. arch. 
di Roma, at its sitting of March 7, 1890. The date of this monument 
is determined by the inscriptions found in the aame place (OVE, 1x, 
44nd, 4458 4460, 4465, 4467, 4471, 4480, ete.); it belongs to the end 
of the Roman Republic or to the time of Augustus, The subject is 
sculptured on a block of limestone and represents a funeral cortege, 
The procession is headed by « numerous corps of musicians. These 
are followed by mourners: there are only two represented here, but 
we know that they were more numeruna. The discovery of the 
Inonument of Preturi puts an end to all controversy as to the dura- 
tion of this custom, It has been doubted whether it continued later 
than the Punie wars, taking as a ground for this opinion a text of 
Vatron: but it was only the name of the women, pragicue, which 
did not continte later, We see mourners on other monuments 
besides this one, for example, on the sarcophagi where the death of 
Meleager was represented. which belonged to a much later period, 
The custom of having mourners hever ceased throughout all anti- 
quity ; it exists still in certain places in Italy, Sardinia, Corsica and 
even in France. 

The defunct lies on a bed which does not differ in form from 
the ordinary bed; what does distinguish it is the Sum ptuousness of 
the canopy which covers it, formed of tapestries on which are painted 
or embroidered crescents and stars. According to the historians, it 
was not the body which lay on the couch, but its effigy. This was 
probably the case with the defunct person represented on the stone of 
Preturi; his face js uncovered, the head leaning on the left hand, 
and the right hand holding a staff. ‘Above the canopy there is an 
object, perhaps an ensign, which is indistinct, not ouly in the photo- 
graph, but in the basrelief itself. The pomp displayed in this funeral, 
the care taken to commemorate the ceremony, which probably had 
been a brilliant one, all prove that it was a question here of a solemn 
service, of the funne indicticum, to which all the citizens were con- 
voked by the public crier, and w 
details. This grand marshal (dissignator) we can recognize here, 
preceding the bearers of the funeral litter. Represented in a toga, with 
the tunic mised, he does not walk in step, but turns around towards 
the others, and his movement indicates that he is apeaking to them, 
As is well known, the bearers Were always the sons or the nearest 
relatives of the defunct, his heirs; none of those whom we see in the 
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present representation are veiled ; they are notsons, they wear the toga 
a little raised so as to be freer for walking. There are eight of them in 
two rows, that is to say, on both sides af the stretcher which they 
carry by means of shifting-shafts raised on the shoulder according to 
the custom. They are followed by a manin a tunic who carries a 
yase containing, doubtless, the water or the wine with which the 
funeral fire was extinguished, or the perfumes which were sprinkled 
over it: other objecta are borne on his shoulders, destined perhaps 
to be burned. Behind the litter and the bearers are three groups af 
women. ‘The first is composed of one woman and two young girls, 
probably the wife and children of the defunct, with dishevelled hair 
and extended arms; they are covered, over the soln, with a mantle, 
the palla pulla, which was a dress of mourning. Three others follow, 
robed in a similar manner, but in a calmer_attitude and more com- 
pletely enveloped in the palle, Finally, below these, two other 
women without the palla are doubtless the servants. 

ROME. — EXCAVATIONS AROUND THE COLISEUM. — In the April- 
June number of the BCAR, Professor Laxctast adds some words 
of comment to his note to the Academy of the Lincei in regard to 
the discovery of the real site of the Baths of Titus, he says: “I have 
believed up to the present that the Baths of Titus, rebuilt from their 
foundations by Trajan, bore indiscriminately the name of both, in the 
same way that those of Nero rebuilt by Alexander Severus changed 
their name from Neronian to Alexandrian, although this theory con- 
tradicted the text of the catalogue of the third region which speaks 
of thermas titianaa ef traianas, and against the inseription of Ursus 
Togatus, ef. Still, not finding sufficient place for two immense 
structures of this nature on the Oppian heights, I have followed and 
defended a syatem of superposing them, attributing to Trajan not the 
construction of new baths, but only the reconstruction and enlarge- 
ment of the work of Titus.” Lanciani then proceeds to speak of 
drawings by Palladio of certain baths about which there has been 
considerable discussion, they having been called baths of Vespasian, 
baths of Trajan, and by Huelsen porticoes of Livia, All critics 
propose to place the structure drawn by Palladio on the Via 8. Lucia 
in Selct between S. Pietro in Vineoli and 8. Martino ai Monti. They are, 
however, mistaken, for the drawings which include both plans and 
sections bear the following inscription: Qlweste ferme sono oler) meso el 
Colireo et sono molto rvinate. The baths were, therefore, by the side of 
the Coliseum on the summit of the hill about seventeen und one-half 
metres nbove the level of the Coliseum ton the northeast side ; but 
the exact location of the structure can be determined by Palladio’s 
plan which gives the northwest corner of the neighboring baths of 
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Trajan still existing. If the inscription here quoted had been noticed 
by previous writers, the error of supposing these baths to be those of 
Trajan would not have been committed. These baths were joined te 
the level of the Coliseum by & monumental staircase, the lower 
atches of which have already begun to appear in the course of the 
€xcavations, The confusion between the two baths did not exist in 
the time of the Renaissance, when they were both distinguished, In 
the construction of the new quarter in 1881 and 1882, the site of the 
baths of Titus was excavated and practically destroved. The value 
of the remains not being appreciated at their true value; and, their 
identity not being recognized, proper conclusions were not drawn 
from them, nor were they studied in order to reconstruct the ground- 
plan of the baths. Professor Lanciani closes by publishing an ined- 
ited document of Oct. 25, 1895, which gives considerable information 
in rezard to the topugraphy and condition of this région in the 
fourteenth century, 

Professor Garri, in the J uly-September number of the same Bul- 
letin, gives a report on the excavations around the Coliseum to 
which Prof. Lanciani refers in the preceding paper. This excavation 
Was undertaken in order to give a better view of the best-preserved 
side of the exterior of the Coliseum. It was begun on the square 
opposite the street leading to 8, John Lateran and at a point opposite 
the wider axis of the am phitheatre, and was continued along a zone 
about thirty metres wide around the entire monument up to the 
beginning of the new Via de Serpenti. At a depth of 4.50 metres 
below the present level, was found the ancient pavement of travertine 
which surrounded the ampitheatre and constituted 4 subsidiary zone 
of the monument. It was 17.40 m, wide. Along the elge of this 
pavement the ordinary street-pavement began, made of large paly- 
ronal blocks of basaltic lava. The width of this parement could not 
be determined, but it was followed to a width of ten metres, and this 
would prove that on that side the public property extended quite a 
distance, forming an ample square corresponding to that on the 
Opposite side at the beginning of the Vig Sacra, The paving blocks 
were in preat part wanting, as the ancient pavement was mostly 
destroyed in 1852 when the water conduits were put in. The space 
corresponding to the area surrounding the monument was limited 
lerally by terminal cippi placed between the area of travertine and 
the pavement of the public street. Five or six of these clip were 
found in their original position at the eastern side azainst the twenty- 
third, twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth arcades of the amphith eatre, 
They are of travertine and terminate in a semicircle; they are ata 
medium distance from each other of 3.40 m. - Four holes in the top 
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and four in the bottom indicate the places where iron bars were 
inserted hy which the entire area around the monument was fenced 
in, The preservation of these cippi is explained by the fact that they 
were incased in foundations of the old church of 8. Giacomo de Coliseo 
which was demolished in 1815, 

Another important discovery took place north of the amphithea- 
tre on the declivity of the Oppian hill where the street of the Coliseum 
has been increased to a width of over thirty metres. Here there came to 
light (at a distance of about eighteen metres from the monument) the 
ancient road leading from the Carinae to the Caclian Mount, following 
the course of the modern Via Labicana.. North of this road remain a 
series of brick pilasters whose hases rest upon a large rectanpular 
masa of travertine. They are decorated with engaged semicolumns, 
also of brick, and were originally joined by arches, traces of whose 
imposts still remain. The date of thia portico appears from Its style 
to be the second half of the first century. It follows a line parallel 
to the greater axis of the amphithestre and its centre corresponds to 
the entrance on the north end of the minor axis. The width of its 
arcades, the height of its pilasters, and the diameter of its semi- 
columns correspond exactly to those of the lower story of the 
amphitheatre itself, It is known that Titus, shortly after having 
dedicated the amphitheatre, constructed near to it his baths, and it is 
evident that the grandiose remains now discovered at this point 
belonzed to the front of the portico which gave access to these baths 
and which was placed at the foot of the staircase leading up to them. 
This ancient portico was at a later date partly strengthened by new 
constructions and partly transformed and adapted to other uses, 

TOPOGRAPHY OF THE PALATINE.—I. THE TeMrLeor Maona MATER. 
_The site of the Temple of Kybele mentioned by Martial (in pig. 
vit. 72) has been located by Visconti and Lanciani upon the western 
edge of the Palatine above the Cireus Maximus. Although objec- 
tions have been raised to this identification, it seems to be sub- 
stantinted by subsequent excavations, the evidence coming partly 
from inseriptions and partly from a more thorough knowledge of the 
architectural remains. One of these inscriptions in large letters reads: 
M.D.MI. which is interpreted Matri Deum Magnae Idaeae. The 
excavations have resulted not only in a more thorough determination 
of the plan of the temple, but permit 4 fairly accurate restoration, 
There were found a number of column-drums of peperine, varying in 
diameter from 0.$1m, to 1.02m, and containing twenty-four tlutings ; 
also, many fragments of Attic bases, of Corinthian capitals, of a 
cornice, and the cap-stone of the guble. This temple was oriented 
toward the southwest, and contained not the statue of the goddess, 
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but the cone-shaped sacred stone. The statue of the goddess was 
probably placed in a small round temple near by. 

Il. Toe so-cantep Tempte or Vesta—On the 25th of April of 

the year 12 8, ©, in the house of Caesar Augustus, there was dedicated 
& chapel and altar to Vesta. From Ovid (Fast. 1. 949) it would 
appear that this little eanctiary was not inthe same portion of the 
palace as the temple of Apollo, Nevertheless Lanciani by the aid 
of drawings of the sixteenth century has attempted to prove that 
in the Renaissance period remains of that aedicula came to light. 
His hypothesis appears to have been adopted without dispute. We 
may remark, however, that the drawin g3 made by Giannantonio Dosta, 
which he reproduced somewhat incompletely, give measurements 
which show that they came from some structure smaller than the 
Vesta Temple in the Roman Forum and the Circular Temple at 
Tivoli. From the fact that on the frieze was sculptured the laurel 
and the lyre, antiquarians of the sixteenth century inferred that this 
was the temple of Apollo. This inference, however, was not neces- 
sarily correct? since other portions of the imperial dwelling might 
equally well contain the emblems of the patron divinity. Neither 
the drawings nor the excavations have Yet determined the site of the 
temple of Vesta—Cu. Huensen in Roem. Mitth pap pe. 
_ THE SO-CALLED STADION ON THE PALATINE.—Between the Domus 
Augustana of the imperial palace and buildings of Septimius Severus 
on the eastern slope of the Palutine, lies a long rectangular space 
which is generally known as the Stdion of the Palatine. The 
eastern side of the so-called starbon, a3 distinguished from the other 
sides, ig gently curved. On the east aide a large exedea breaks 
the surrounding wall and faves the interior of the stadion. The 
arguments for the generally accepted name are given in Lanciani, 
Gruida del Palatino p. 87, (1) The form is here the characteristic 
form of the stadion. To which it may be replied that this ingument 
ig not conclusive, since the most éelebrated atadion, that in Olympia, 
ig in the form of a complete rectangle. The stadioa pear the Llisso3 
has a semicircular termination, as hag also the atadion at Messene, 
(2) A second arstiment, that the Jength of the atadion corresponds 
with the directions of the ancients, has already been given up by the 
recent authorities, Sturm and Deglane. (3) The third arzument 
which Lanciani advances is that the semicircular font at the southern 
end is apparently a meta, an argument of inconclusive character, 

The grounds which can be advanced afainst this designation are 
stronger, There igs a broad portico completely surrounding this 
space, wn arrangement quite unusual in the construction of a afadien 
or similar constructions which imply seats for spectators, Not onl ¥ 
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are the surroundings unsuitable for the purposes of a stadion, but 
the Greek games in the imperial period had been replaced by chariot 
races, cladiatorial shows and other spectacular exhibitions. Nor is 
there anything in the surroundings to support the notion that this 
was a private aadion for the use of the imperial family. A much 
better determination of the purpose of this structure will be found 
by consulting the description which the younger Pliny gives of his 
villa (Epis, vy. 6). From this description we find that promenaces 
and gardens had the form of the circus and hippodrome, and that 
such gardens in the time of Domitian and his successors were called 
hippodromes, also the usual designation zyatus was the original name 
for a place devoted to gymnastic games. The dimensions of this so- 
called stadion correspond also with those of Pliny’s villa. Like Pliny’s 
garden, this one was not originally surrounded by a portico, for this 
is a later construction. Like the Greck sapaderat, this contained 
fountains of rectangular and elliptical form, and was decorated with 
works of art. Similar gardens in the form ofa hippodrome are to 
be found in and out of Rome; as, for example, the Garden of Sallust, 
the Villa Quintiliani on the Via Appia, and the Villa Settebassi on 
the road to Grotta Ferrata—F. Marx, in JAS, 1895, pp. 129445. 

THE FRIEZE OF THE ALTAR OF PEACE—Ina late number of the 
Jourwat we gave a sample of Dr. Petersen's reconstruction of Aug- 
ustus’ famous Altar of Peace. In a subsequent number of the Bulletin 
of the German Institute (vol. x. 2), Petersen adds a note to his pre 
yious article accompanied by a plate which illustrates two interesting 
heads not hitherto supposed to belong to the frieze of the altar, The 
first of theae heads represents a bearded man with a helmet decorated 
with a griffin and a crest. The type is iden], and the original was 
undoubtedly a Greek work of the fifth century RB. ©. It certainly 
represents Mars, In every material as well as artistic way this head 
accords perfectly with the reliefs of the frieze. It also came from the 
Fiano Palace in Rome where were preserved the slabs of the altar 
found in 1859, The one reason for supposing that it did not belong 
to the frieze is that there is no other figure upon it which is either 
atmed or in any other than civil costume; neither are any of the 
other heads of noble personages, The difficulties vanish when Peter- 
sen, after rejecting the possibility that this head belonged to either of 
the long sides of the altar, finds that it fits most perfectly into the 
right-hand end of the frieze ; into the relief with the bulls being led to 
sacrifice. There is here a large lacuna in the relief, and the composi- 
tion is so arranged that the missing figures certainly have no apparent ~ 
connection with the group that remains. Petersen's conjecture 1s, 
that in this missing portion were represented a number of divinities 
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who, invisible themselves, were assisting at the procession and 
sucrifice, Having thus got new litht upon this part of the procession, 
Petersen proceeds to recognize in another head, still existing in the: 
Fiano Palace, the head of the youthful Bonus Eventuys whom he 
regards as one of a correspondins group of divinities Watehine 
the procession at the other or left-hand end slab. These two con- 
jectures are made all the more probable from the fact that these 
two divinities both had sanctu iries in the Campus Martius where 
the Altar of Peace was placed. It was, therefore, a natural and 
artistic device to make these divinities assist at the great proves- 


‘sion, and the idea is thoroughly in harmony with the fact that the 


Parthenon-frieze, which also has this group of invisible divinities, 


‘Served as a model for the procession on the altar. Thus the influence 


of the art of Pheidias upon the sculptors of the a!tar is made all the 
tore clearly evident, At the same time, in certain parts of the 
figures the Roman artist allows himself to be inspired by other 
artists. The Bonus Eventis recalls Skopas, the second Vielimerius on 
the Medici slab combines a Praxitelean with a Polykleitan type— 
MIR, x—2, pp. 138-45, 

A SEPULCHRAL MONUMENT.—At the Sept. 6, 05 sitting ofthe AJAL, 
M. Héron de Villefosse communiented a letter from M, W, Heretic 
announcing the recent discovery made at Rome of a sepulchral 
mantiment upon which is represented a cenater of the Arena. It 
is. a young man leaning upon a lance and holding in his right hand a 
bit of rope gathered togethtr. He weara a broad girdle and long ° 
gaiters reaching to his knees and held in place by broad leather 
straps. The ahoes are laced. His dog seated near him is of the type 
ofa Scotch grevyhound.— fA, Dec., 05, p. 367. 

SCULPTURE—In works of substructure near the little chureh of 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus at & Maria des Monti, has been found a 
marble female statue of remarkable execution and artistic qualities, 
Including its plinth, it is 1.80 m. high, and is flat behind. Its head 
and arms are wanting. It represents a matron or a goddess in long 
titnie and ample pallium which lulls from the left shoulder in browned 
and beautiful folds, and is gathered on the right ari.—NS, 1805, pp. 
coe —fit), 

A STATUE BY SCOPAS OF PAROS, — In executing the work required 
to isolate and clear the so-called Temple of Vesta” in the piazza 
ofthe Bocea della Verita, a Plece of an inscription was found on a 
murble slab, reading: 0 - OLIVARIVS - OPVS . SCOPAE - MINORIS., 
This inscription belongs to a well-known series of tituli which in the 
aecond or third century of the empire were written on the plinths of 
a cerlain number of important statues to record their supposed 
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artists. Those known up to the present were: opus Praxitelis and 
opua Fidiae on the colossal groups of the Quirinal; opua Bryaxicdis, 
opus Polyeliti, opua Prazitelia, opus Tomareli an opus Tisieratie on 
marble bases found here and there (CUZ, v1, 10088-10043). All are of 
such similar character as to appear cut hy the same hand, The present 
ingeription is like them in form and character, but, as Dr, Petersen 
shows, has two important special characteristics. In the first place, 
itis evident that it consisted of two slabs, only the right-hand one 
being preserved.- Secondly, in consequence of this fnet, there is con- 
siderable room for a part of the inscription before that which 
remains. In this it differs from the others found, on which we read 
merely the name of the Greek artist. Now the Ulivarine of the inserip- 
tion recalls the fact that the regionarii of the fourth century speak of 
a atatue of Herculem olivarium in this regio, between the porta ftri- 
gemina and the Velabrum, The inscription might therefore be restored 
to read: Hercules invictus coqneminatua vul|go OLIVARIUs, OFUS Boorak 
waixonts, This epithet of Hercules may come from the nearness of the 
olive-market. The statue of Hercules to which this inseription was 
attached appears from the base to have been a reclining marble statue. 

The epithet miner applied to the artist would seem to indicate 
that this work was attributed to the sculptor Skopas from the island 
of Paros, who was father of the sculptor Aristandros,— Garr and 
Pererses in NS, 1895, pp. 455-00. 

ANTIQUE LEADS FOUND IN THE TIBER.—At the June 19, "5 mect- 
ine of the SAF, M. Mowat announced that M. Hevets had sent him 
the ancient lead stamps of which he had spoken at a preceding 
meeting, asking him to give an account of the results of his examina- 
tion ofthem. The collection consisted of fifteen leads recently. taken 
out of the Tiber at Rome; each one bore on one side the stamp in 
relief of a flat seal with a circular or oval framework; the opposite 
side was usually more or less convex with parallel stripes or lines. 
For various reasons, M. Mowat was led to believe that the bullae of 
globular form, im which a small channel had been made in order to 
pass through it the piece of hemp cord, were pressed together when 
eold between pineers, as 1g done at present. One side of the pincers wis 
scooped] out and had rough parallel lines on it, go as to hold the bulla 
and prevent it from slipping when it was pressed by the other side of 
the pincers, so as to receive the stamp of the engraved seal. The 
subjects which constitute the distinctive marks of the fullee are 
enclosed for the most part in an oval framework. Only four among 
the fifteen are circular, Nos. 1,2, and 3 represent a figure of Mercury 
standing on the left, holding a purse and the caduceus: No. 4,a bearded 
head of Jupiter Serapis, front view: No. 5, male and female serpents 
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facing each other on a base in the form ofa boat; the one on the left 
has the head of Osiris and that on the right the head of Isis: No, 6, 
an anchor flanked by two dolphins: No. 7, a halfkneeling goatherd 
milking a goat from behind: No, 8, a marine capricorn on the right: 
No. 9, a galley with six pairs of oars: No, 10, a personage seated on 
the steps of the circus, turned to the left, and making the gesture of 
applauding with his two hands: No. 12,an undraped, bearded bust on 
the right; perhaps Antoninus: No. 13, two busta crowned with laurel 
and draped, facing each other; the one on the left, bearded; the one on 
the right, beardless, young and smaller in size. The other subjects 
are indistinet. 

All these leads are intended for commercial use, as can be inferred 
from those which bear the type of Mercury. Some are evidently of 
Egyptian origin, for instance, the one which bears the head of 
Serapis and the figures of Osiris and Isis with serpent-bodies; others 
allude-to maritime navigation symbolized by the anchor, the capri- 
corn, and the galley. From these indications, M. Mowat concluded 
that they served to seal the bales of merchandise sent from Eeypt 
‘to the port of Ostia and afterwards taken in a tugboat to Rome by 
the Tiber. Their presence in the bed of the river can be explained 
by some accident of navigation which must have overturned the 
cargo. This opinion is confirmed by other leads also taken out of 
the Tiber at a previous time, These various examples show that the 
antique leads, whether bullae or tesserae, offer subjects of study as 
important as these of the coins, and that, like these last, they are 
frequently connected with historical events or with the functioning of 
the great institutions of Rome. 

A GOLD FIBULA—On October 20, young Mr, Bliss, on descending the 
stairs leading to the Stadion of the Palatine, found a gold object which 
had been washed out by the rain. It was a marvellously fine old 
Jiiula of cruciform shape and of the Roman provincial type (cerniera ) 
in use after the fourth century. It is large, weighing thirty-two grams. 
The flat portion is decorated with incised ornaments representing 
meanders and birds around a cross, It belongs to the period during 
which the imperial palace, and in particular this very part of the 
Severian house, was inhabited by the Byzantine Duke who represented 
the Emperor of the East. The Jiwa has been handed over to the 
authorities, and has been placed on exhibition in the Museum of the 
Baths of Diocletian in the same room with the famous contents of the 
Lombard tombs. 

THE APPIAN WAY.—The Ministry of Public Instruction in Tialy, 
whose office it is to preserve the national monuments, has classed as 
such this celebrated road and consequently has forbidden loaded 
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wagons the use of the road in the vicinity of Rome. This decision 
has been strongly attacked by the proprietors living along the road 
who find it otherwise impossible to dispose of the products of their 
fields. They appeal to an ancient decision which recognized its 
public and commercial character as existing ab immemorabili, and the 
matter is now before the Court of Appeals at Rome.—CA, 1395, p. 303. 

THE POSITION OF THE STATUE OF VESTA IN THE TEMPLE OF 
THE FoRUM.—M. Abbé Thédenat made the following communica- 
tion to the SAF (June 26, 95): “Two texta of Ovid, mentioning, one 
the non-existence, the other the existence, of the statue of Vesta, have 
appeared to a great many te present a contradiction difficult to 
reconcile. The question is complicated by monetary types which 
appear to invalidate the second text against the first. It is 4 ques- 
tion of the temple and the statue of Vesta at Rome in the Forum, 
The first text of Ovid occurs in Fost, vi. 295-298, The second text 
occurs ‘in Jhid., ur. 45-18. A certain number of imperial moneys 
represent the temple of Vesta, and, in the temple (the descriptions of 
these moneys tell us) was depicted the statue of Vesta sometimes 
standing, sometimes sitting. Thos we find Ovid in contradiction 
beth with himself and with the almost contemporaneous figured 
monuments. However, all these witnesses can be reconciled to one 
another, A great many commentators have, in fact, taken the text 
of Ovid in an-absolute sense, but I believe that they make a mistake 
here, [do not believe that Ovid meant to indicate that there existed 
any statue of Vesta. It ia well known that the interior of the temple 
of Vesta was hidden from profane eyes. The people were not 
admitted to it, Under the reign of Commodus, in 191 a. D., a fire 
devastated the Forum and destroyed the temple of Vesta. Then, for 
the first time, people were able to see the inside of the temple, and, 
reasoning by analogy, they concluded that this closed temple had, 
like the other temples the interiors of which were not closed, a statue 
of the divinity in the cella. This ignorance Ovid seems at first to 
have shared, as is seen by some of his verse. Therefore, the fact of 
which Ovid was ignorant at first, and which he learned later on, 
was that in the interior of the temple there was no statue of Vesta. 
The meaning of the verse of Ovid being thus determined, the second 
verse becomes reconciled with the first. Ovid, in fact, does not say 
that the statue which veiled its face with ita hands was in the interior 
of the temple, There remain the coins. In order that they should 








accord with the first text, one must suppose that the statue repre- = 

sented was situated not in the cella (that is to say, in the interior of L 

the temple which was always closed) but between the exterior 

columns, or rather in an open vestibule. Now, if we study a cer- . 
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tam historical fact as well as some ancient texts which mention it, 
we shall see that the atatue of Vesta was placed in an open vestibule 
on the exterior of the temple. The historical fact is the murder of 
the pontifex Maximus, Q. Mucius Seaevola, referred to by Cicero 
(Oral, 11. 3) and by Lucian (Phare, 0, 127). Finally, the Epitome 
of Livy (LXxxv1) states still more clearly that Scaevola was killed in 
the vestibule of the temple of Vesta, and the blood of Scaevola was 
said, by Cicero, to have flowed over the statue of Vesta. It follows 
that the statue of the goddess was in the vestibule. This vestibule 
must have been very small for the dimensions of the temple would 
not allow of anything very spacious.” 

REPRODUCTIONS OF THE RELIEFS OF THE COLUMN OF MARCUS 
AURELIUS.—The photographs of the column of Marews Aurelius 
taken by Anderson of Rome were completed last September. They 
were two hundred and forty-eight in number and will be published in 
a folio volume of one hundred and twenty-four plates by the Verlaga- 
anastalt fir Kunst und Wissenschaft at Munich. Selected portions of 
the relies have been reproduced in plaster casts by Piernovelli and 
may be had from the administration of the Reval Museum in Berlin. 
—Arch, Anzeig., 1895, p. 232. 

TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE COLLECTIONS OF ROME.—At the March 
27, “05 sitting of the SAF, M. Casati give some information with 
regard to about four hundred objects coming from the Borghese 
collection which had just been transported to Nice to the chateau ot 
Monthoron, and at the same time spoke of the transformations to 
which some of the large artistic collections of Rome had been sub- 
jected of late years. If the public museums of the State have seen 
their riches augmented, such as the museum of the baths of Diocle- 
tian and the museum of Papa Giulio, recently insucurated, the larce 
private collections like the Sciurra and the Borghese have experienced 
losses. The Sciarra collection no longer exists; as to the Borghese 
collection it has been condensed at the villa Borghese, where have 
been installed all the chefs-aruvre among the paintings which were 
formerly at the Borghese palace. The Borghese palace is at present 
occupied by various business-offices, and the villa Borghese, reunit- 
ing a large number of chefs-d'ceuyre of painting and sculpture in an 
environment unique throughout the world, forms one of the most 
beautiful museums which exists, To bring about this transformation 
they were obliged to sacrifice a large number of antique objects, 
of both the palace and the villa, It is these monuments, to the num- 
ber of about four hundred (antique columns, trunks of columns, 
capitals, basreliefs, statues or fragments of statues, sepulchral 
monuments with Latin inscriptions, Etruscan sarcophapi, ete.), 
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which were bought by the Austrian consul at Nice and instailed in 
the park or the halls of the chateau of Montboron. 

ROVERE DI CAORSO.— DISCOVERIES IN THE TERRAMARA.—Pro- 
fessor Pigorini makes a report on the recent discoveries in this terra- 
mara in the provinee of Piacenza. This excavation in its early stages 
had already been reported in the Joursat from the reports in the 
Seavi, The latest researches of Cav, Scotti who has had charge of the 
excavations had for principal object to ascertain whether at Rovere, 
as well ag Castellazzo and at Colombare de Bersano in the same 
province, there existed the rectangular area of natural earth heaped 
up in the centre of the eastern side of the station. This mound has 
been called by Pigorini a temple or femplum in the earliest and 
broadest sense of the word, or, as Helbig defines it, the germ from 
which in process of time was developed the arz of the Italie cities 
and the praetorium of the Roman camp, This peculiarity, which 
was for the first time observed by Pigorini st Cnstellazz anil 
afterward by Scotti at Colombare, was actually found also at Rovere 
in the middle of the eastern side of the station, surrounded by a 
ditch ten metres wide. Pigorini concludes that the same feature will 
be found in every prehistoric station or tarramara which is properly 
excavated. Pigorini then reports the discoveries at Castellazao di 
Pontanellato, accompanying the report by a plan of the excavations 
and o section of the station. His report is substantially the same as 
that which he published in the Notizie delgi Seavi, which has already 
been reported in the Joursar.—BPL, 15%, pp. 78-3). 

SAN FRUTTUOSO.—SARCOPHAGUS REPRESENTING ACHILLES AT 
sxvros.—(On the Italian Riviera in the church of Fan Frattuoso there 
is a hitherto unpublished sarcophagus representing Achilles and 
Deidameia and her sisters. This may have been brought to San 
Fruttuoso by the Doria family, where it long served as a water- 
trough in the emall open Piazza. It is of excellent Roman workman- 
ship of the early second century, and may be compared to the ill- 
preserved Panfili sarcophagus (ME 2. No. 3545).—V. Dons, in Arch. 
Anzeig., 1895, p. 199. 

SOVANA.—Ab Etrusco-Roman building of the third century B. c. 
has been discovered here, which, from its rectangular form and walls 
of large square blocks of stone without mortar, as well as pieces of 


columns in tufa found there, is thought to have been a temple. , 


Several of the objects recovered seem to have been votive offerings. 
A portion of the Etruacan walls of the city was also laid bare.—Athen., 
July 13, 1895. 
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SULMONA.—A PAELIGNAN INSCRIPTION.—In the territory of Sul- 
mona was found on a limestone slab an inscription in Latin letters 
but in the Paelignan dialect. It is read by C. Pascal as follows: 

[C-?] HOSPVS - [C- 2] L- LEGIE[S] (MEDDEI]X AT-M AT- 
M-[L- |] SICV[PEN] [HE- C’EPELE ES] MENTIJNC'IVM [C’IRET]- 
VS VAE [N AE VSVRE! INIM] FAMEL- INIM. LOVFIR OF 
O[VICTELIES]- PAC- AD[IRANS] 

The inseription is regarded as sepulehral. Pascal translates jamed= 
servus, fanvulus ; and lovfir—tibertua, He reads the whole, after con- 
siderable discussion, as follows: 

[CP] Hospus [C7] Nibertus) Legiua [medadi |x at(icus ?), MM. Attius) 
M[lihertua] Seius, cu[bant] [hie. Condidit] sepulerum [aibi, atjmul Vae- 
[niae wrori et) famulia et lihertis Of. Ocfellius] Pagqui (f) At{ranuse)— 
NS, 1895, pp. 251-55, 

TARANTO '=TARENTUM=TARAS!).—TOMB WITH PAINTED VASES.— 
It appears to have been the custom at Tarentum not only to bury within 
the circuit of the walls but to have tombs spread over all the available 
sites of the city. This fact is confirmed by the discovery of another 
tomb within the city-walls in which were found three interesting 
painted vases. The first is o well-preserved Aydria: one of whose 
handles had been anciently restored. This is a transitional vase, for 
on the front it has black figures on a red ground, while at the back 
(on the neck and the foot) it is black in color. There are two com- 
positions: one on the plane below the neck, and the other beneath 
this on the front of the vase, The upper one has two scenes: the first 
shows a quadriga moving to the left in which stands a warrior with 
shield and spear, while behind him rung a nude man holding a 
spear m his left: the second presents the common representation 
of the kneeling Hereules strangling a lion. The composition below 
on the body of the vase is freer, and is in a finer state of preser- 
vation. In the centre is a simple edifice formed of two columns 
sustaining an architrave with white triglyphe on a dark-violet band ; 
above is some indication of a gable. This structure was evidently a 
fountuin, Against the further wall under the porch were two lion- 
heads from which flowed water: on the right is a woman (robed in a 
long chifon) who is leaving the fountain, bearing on her head a vase 
. full of water; on the left, still outside the edifice, another figure (in 
chiten and Aimation) approaches to draw water, bearing on her head an 
empty Aydria, reversed. Inside the edifice, back of the columns, are 
three other figures: one holds up her jydria to let the water.run into 
it; another has placed her vase on the base below the fountain, 
directly under the water; the third (also robed in chiton and himation) 
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raises a hand toward the central figure which is a youth who holds 
his Aydria in his night hand and is about to draw water from the same 
fountain. The gesture of this woman appears To forind him to 
approach, The youth is not draped, and is entirely black except the 
top of his head which is dark-violet, while, on the contrary, the face, 
arms and fect of the other figures (which is all that is seen of them) 
are of ivory white. The style of this vase 1s urchaistic, 

The second vase is a smal] skyphes, also well preserved and ofa 
brilliant black, interrupted by two red zones on the body; in the 
upper zone there are small black figures. On one side is a nude long- 
tailed satvr who bends gracefully as if to place his right hand on the 
head ofa panther, which stands before him submissively with lowered 
head. By their side are two palmettes On the other side another 
aatyr advances rapidly, flaunting & eloth before a panther which is 
raising its head in surprise.— WS, 1505, pp. 236-35. 

WETULONIA —At Vetulonia, in Italy, excavations have yielded 
various interesting reaults. Among the finds are numerous Etrus- 
ean and Roman coins, the latest a denarius of T, Claudius, 75 8. ¢.; 
two bronze statuettes of an ordinary Ktrusean type, representing 
Silvanus or Lares; on interesting miniature bronze chariot, and a 
sandstone stele with a long Etruscan inseription. The chariot had 
evidently been attached to a necklace. It consists of a flat board and 
two wheels, on which is a Aiseltivm for two persons, as described in 
Livy i. 34. The alele ts a very important object. Om it is incised the 
figure of a warrior marching, with helmet, shield, and axe, of a very 
archaic type. The axe appears [to suggest an Asiatic origin for this 
monument, as do one or two other details, and this. may furnish a 
new argument for the Oriental origin of the Etruscans. The inscrip- 
tion contains the name A ules.— Biblia, Det., 1295, 

DEDICATION TO CARACALLA.—At Vetulonia there was found some 


time ago, and referred to in this JouRNAL, an inseription to Caracalla, 


the text of which has been more than once referred to with comment in 
the Notizie d. Scavi, Recently Comm. Barnabei has perfected the read- 
ing of the text by means of an impression, and he gives it as follows : 


Imp. Cues L, Septimni Seneri Pii Pertinacia. AwG~ ARabici ADIABENICI- 
FILIO- Diri- M- ANTONINI- NEP DIVI Antonini Ply PRON DIVI - 
HADRIAni ala DIV): TRAIANI: PARICI et DIVi- NERVE- ADNE- p. 
x D OD P OP 

The inscription was set up to Caracalla during the lifetime of his 
father Septimius Severus, i, «, before the year 211. Furthermore, 
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a3 the epithet Parthicws Maximus is wanting among the titles of 
Septimius Severus, it must be earlier than 190. Therefore, as Cara- 
calla was born in 188, and the inscription must have been erected to 
him when he was not over ten years old, it is one of those examples 
of excessive adulation which became common in the period of decn- 
dence.—Banxaner, in NS 1895, pp. 34042 


SARDINIA. 

TERRANOVA FAUSANIA.—THE Necropolis or OLRIA.— During a long 
period excavations of a desultory character have been carried on in the 
plain of the ancient Olbiaand especially in connection with the ancient 
necropolis. Finally, it was determined by Professor Vivanet, director 
of the Museum of Cagliari, with the assistance of the Ministry, to carry 
on extensive scientific excavations in the necropolis with the idea 
both of enriching the Museum of Cazliari und of obtaining informa- 
tion in rezard to the antijuities of the ancient city. 

The excavations were carried on about ] kilom. from the railway 
station of Terranova in the locality called Acciaradolza, and were 
carried on with snecess and in such a Way 15 to entirely exhaust the 
possibilities of the site. The report which is made in the Seavi (1 e045, 
pp. 47-06) describes the contents of Iy2 tombs. The great majority 
of the tombs were for incineration and only a few for inhumation. 
The heavy stones of which Wiany of the tombs were com posed being 
gradually let down by the shifting of the earth, in a great Many cases 
caused the destruction of the objects enclosed in them, which were 
usually of a delicate und fragile nature. Some of the tombs were 
formed of tiles, most of them of blocks of stone, all of tham placed in 
trenches. There was a multitude of glass vases among the contents 
anda number of terracottas, A few of the tombs conttined ornaments 
in gold, such as eirrings, pendants, ete, 


CIRGENTI(—-AGRIGENTUM ~ AKRAGAS).— SICULAN VASES—A tomb 
castally discovered, at the close of 1803, on Monte Sara near Cattolica 
Eraclea in the province of Girgenti contained elzht vases of Siculan ° 
atyle, three of which were sent to the museum of SyTucuse, and are 
reproduced on plate 4, of the Aull dt Pulet. with some remarks by 
Profeszor Orsi. These vases are primitive in form and decoration, 
and are exactly the same in technique and coloring as those found 
in hundreds of tombs in the necropoli of the southeastern part of the 
island. Their special interest lies in their being found in the pro- 
Vince of Girgenti, They are of yellow clay with a geometric decora- 
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tion in simple straight lines, especially horizontal and vertieal bands. 
It would appear, from a comparison of these vases with those in the 
province of Syracuse, that the same artistic traditions were estab- 
lished in two very distant points of the island, several hundred 
kilometres apart, and this similarity 1 auch as to lead one to con- 
elude them to be the work of a common race. This is contrary to 
the tradition which seeks to establish a deep racial distinction 
between the Siculi and the Sicani, but historic as well as archmologic 
proof has recently been brought to bear upon the question in such a 
way a3 to show that these were two branches of the same people.— 
BPI, 1895, pp. 50-84, 

PALERMO.—rofessor Salinas has acquired for the Palermo 
Museum, of which he ts director, a large leaden seal of the famous 
Euphemius, whe revolted against the Eastern Empire, but, heing un- 
able to maintain his independence in Sicily by his own resources, 
finally called in the Arabs to support him. On this seal he assumes 
the style of King of the Romans, like the legitimate emperore.— 
Acad, Dec, 28, "95. 

PANTALICA=HERBESSOS, — THE SICULAN NecROPoLIS. — In 
June, 1895, Dr, Orsi excavated in a part of the necropolis of Pantalica. 
He sends a note to the Sear (1595, p. 268) in anticipation of a fuller 
report. We will quote +. % Tt is known that according to the author- 
itative writers on topography the city of Herbessos in the province 
of Syracuse was located here, As the illustration of the excavations 
will of necessity be delayed, and may perhaps need to be preceded 
by new researches to he carried on during the coming year, I will 
here summarize what has recently been done. The main object 
af the work was to begin the exploration of the immense Siculan 
necropolis, the largest on the island, which includes between 4,000 
and 5.000 tombs cut in the ruck in distinct groups in a circuit of 
from six to seven kilometres. About 300 of these tombs were 
explored, belonging to fur distinct groups, and of these 129 gave 
results, from which it was still further proved that my division of 
Sieulan culture into three periods is correct. 

The groups of tombs on the xav. and ». belong to the second 
Siculan period. They yielded very few vases, but numerous bronze 
knives and pouiards of very primitive forms. A knife with a gold 
nail; two gold pearls; a ring of gold and one of ailyer; a consider- 
able number of primitive bulas, were found. Here the tombe often 
have unusual forms: one has a central dromoa 6 met. long, with five 
rooms opening off from it, one at the end and two on each side: 
several othera have 2 single entrance but several roots. 
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“The groups of tombs of Fuliporto and la Cavetta belong to the 
third period, and have given vases and bronzes like those of the 
necropoli of Tremenzano and il Finocchito . . . 

“OF exceptional importance is the discovery of the ‘palace of the 
avaf of Pantalica, It is constructed in great part of megalithic 
masses, and hence is unique, thus far, in Eastern Sicily: it is of 
rectangular form (11.60 x<¢. 37 met.) with inner divisions forming 
various rooms; in one of which were evident traces of a primitive 
foundery, consisting of moulds and fragments of hronze. The building 
was at least in part utilized and altered during the Byzantine period, 

“To this (<. ¢, Byzantine) period belong four villages, with habi- 
tations dug in the rock, at different points on the mountain. That of 
&. Micidiarius 1 had entirely cleared, cleaned and surrounded by a 
wall, because it was the most interesting, not so much for its size as for 
ite forms and for the remnants (unfortunntely niost Meagre) of the 
Byzantine paintings which completely decorated its walls. That of 
&. Nicolicchina is of less ilistinetive form, bufalso contained Byzantine 
paintings and interesting inscriptions which are so ruined that all 
attempt to read them was futile._P. Onset in NS, 1895, p. 268. 

SALEMI.—A MOSAIC PAVEMENT. — A mosaic pavement, found 
within the limits of the modern Salemi, is a sure proof of the ancient 
origin of the town, which js conjectured by Salinas to be the ancient 
Halikyai. The pavement has been removed in order to preserve 
it. The principal field—probably Sq Uare—is surrounded by a dark 
Imaecander on a white ground. In the left carmer is a large dark 
dolphin: beneath, on the right, is a nude figure, standing (head 
destroyed), holding in its right a chalice and in its left an object not 
easily identifiable, The figure is in the same dark cubes, but the 
outline of the lers is marked by red cubes. In the lower left corner 
is another dolphin. Below 18, 1n large letters, the word XAIPE. 

The work is certainly rude but original, The white ground is 
of the limestone called lattimusa, the dark cubes of a dull blue, the 
red is of brick. The techni jue is similar to that of the Christian 
mosaics discovered some time ag0, near Salemi, which belong to the 
fourth or fifth century, while the present mosaic may be a couple of 
centuries earlier. NS, 1895, pp. #56. [From the deseription and 
especially the dolphins, the figure with the emblems, and the 
familiar Christian acclamation AAIPE, this mosaic seems to be not 
classic but Christian, like those found near Salemi.—En.,]. 
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ITALY. 
Early-Shristian, Mediseval, and Renaissance Art. 

MATTEO SAN MICHELI.—In Vasari’s life of Michele San Micheli one 
brief reference is made to Matteo San Micheli his cousin, who is called 
an excellent architect and is spoken of as having executed a beautiful 
tomb in the ¢hurch of San Francesco at Casale di Monferrato. Curious 
to throw light upon a good artist who had been entirely neglected by 
historians of art, Signor ALESsasDRO Vesue undertook researches the 
results of which are published in the ASA, for July-August 1895 (pp. 
974-921). In the first place, he publishes an inscription which estab- 
lishes that Matteo San Micheli was born at Porlezea. The close of the 
inscription is unfortunately mutilated: MATHEVS Ex CLARISSIMA 
EQVITVM | SANCTI MICHAELIS FAMILIA ontvanve | PORLECIE TX8VBRVM 


WATVS | ARCHITECTVRA STATVARIAQ. ARTE | CELERERUIMVS |... +--+ je 
KR. AC EPFIGIE BVA |.--+--s4 +5008" MDXX..... Vestue regards ‘i 


this artist as having been very probably the pupil of the Lombardi in 
Venice; that is of the cons. of Pietro Lombardo, In this he follows 
the opinion of Promis, and supports it by further analogies of style. 
At the same time he points out the unmistakabte similarities between 
Matteo’s style and that of contemporary sculptors of the school of 
Milan. 
BERTOLDO DI GIOVANNI AND HIS BRONZES.—The interest whieh has 
been shown in the smaller works, such as statuettes, medals, and 
plaquettes of the linlian Renaissanee, and the large prices paid for 





good specinens by museums and by amateurs is being followed by 
more systematic study of such objects on the part of archaeologists. i 
A noteworthy study of this character is Molinier’s Lea /Taquettes. In } 
the Jahrbuch d, k. a. Kunseamml, (1895, pp. 145 ff) Dr. WILHELM Bove 
gives an interesting study of the works of Bertoldo di Giovanni. ' 
Although little mention ‘¢ made of him in contemporary documents, 
we havea sure starting point for the study of hie works in several small ‘ ‘ 
monuments. One of these represents t hattle-acene of mounted anil o 
unmounted warriors. It is mentioned by Vasari as having been jade + 
by Bertoldo and wasin the possession of Duke Cosine de’ Medici, [tis . 9 
now in the Museo Nazionale at Florence, The Royal Museum at Vienna * ia 
possesses a little bronze group representing Bellerophon with Pegasos. = 
This group is signed EXPRESSIT ME HERTHOLDUS CONFLAVIT HADRBIANUS. 
A third work also signed 1s the medallion of the Sultan Mahomed IT. 
From these works as a starting point, the chary:teristics of the style = 
of Bertoldo have been determined, and with considerable security a 
number of statuettes, reliefs, and medals may now be assigned to him. 





Of these we may mention three statuettes in the Berlin Museum: a 
Herakles, a St. Jerome, and a figure of unknown significance, all of 
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which exhibit marked trices of this artist's style. The charm of his 
workmanship and his dependence upon Donatello are even more 
évident in a bronze plaquette representing the Madonna and Angela 
now in the Museum of the Louvre. The medallion of Sultan Mahomed 
IT is so individual in treatment that several other medals of interest 
inay now be ascribed to him. Of these the most impartant are: a 
medal to Filippo dei Medici and that to A. Gratiaded. The allegorical 
treatment of the subjects upon the reverse sides of these medals furnish 
interesting monuments of the thought of the period, and in all prob 
ability have a direct connection with its literature. 

CELLING D1 NESE.—Signor Surrxo continues his studies in the 
domain of early Ltalian sculpture by an artiele in the ASA ( LSS, pp. 
268-73) on Cellino di Neae, who flourished i the sevond and third 
quarters of the fourteenth century and worked especially at Pisa and 
Pistoia. Very little is known in regan ty him, The monument of 
Cine da Pistoia now in the cathedral at Pistoia was. attributed by 
Vasari to Andrea Misano, to whom he also attributes the design and 
construction of the haptistery of the cathedral. But Viearl is wrong, 
for documentary evidence shows that both of these works were 
executed by Cellino di Nese in 1337-9. This fact was, however, 
already known: the only novelty of this article is in attributing to the 
Sime artist, through similarity of stvle, another m Himent—that of 
Ligo Amannati, who died in 1359—in the Campo Sunto at Pisa, It 
is Simpler in form, being much lower and With less decoration, On 
the tomb is carved the figure of Christ rising from the tomb: above it 
is the reclining firure of the deceased in his doctor's riolves, clasping a 
book. Above the low round arch which surmounts the figure is a 
gabled tempietto which shows the learned doetor Instructing his class, 
It would seem as if this sculptor was succeedad in 1269 as heacl- 
master in the cathedral at Pisa by Puceio di Landurcio, The paper 
ends with some remarks on other sculptors employed in the eathedral 
in his tine, 

JACOPO DELLA QUERCIA.—In the GRA (1805, p. 00), Marcrr 
RevMoxo writes upon Jacopo della Quereia, He finds in him an 
inheriter of the influence of Niceold Pisano devoted to the study of 
the human livure, und in this respact Opposed te the tendency ehown 
by Ghiberti to represent complicated compasitions with lindleca pe 
backgrounds. As in his earlier period he had reverted to Nieeold 
Pisano in preference to receiving instruction from his Sienese conten 
poraries, so in his Flaventine period he woes hack to Giotte and Andres 
Pisano in preference to living sculptors. These Influences are seen in 
his reliefs about the portal of San Petronio at Bologna, In the style 
of his draperies he seems to be linked with the Burguniian and 
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Flemish school of sculpture, whose influence at the beginning of the 
xv century was prevalent throughout Europe. 

It seems rather strange that not even a passing mention is made in 
this article of Quercia’s masterpiece, the beautiful figure of Daria in 
the cathedral at Lucea. 

TINO DI CAMAINO—I. B. Suprxo has a paper, in the ASA (1595, pp. 
177-87), on the works of Tino di Cameino. He was a member of 
the School of Sculpture, and was one of the most prominent 
pupils of Giovanni Pisano. His work is principally in the fret quarter 
of the century and it consists of sepulchral monuments in Pisa itself, 
in Naples and in Florence. 

A PORTRAIT OF PETRARCH.—In the Vatican codex No. 3198, belong- 
ine to the famous family of Fulvio Orsini, is a portrait of Petrarch. 
The manuscript itself purports, im the inscription, to have been copied 
from the original manuseript by Petrarch in the city of Padua some 
time during the fifteenth century. The special interest of the portrait 
lies in the probability that it ia not an imaginary portrait executed at* 
the time of the manuscript, but copied at that time faithfully from an 
onginal contemporary portrait. Msr- Cozzi-Luci, who publishes the 
portrait in a letter addressed to the well-known student of Petrarch, 
Pierre de Nolhae, brings forward several reasons for believing that we 
hive here no conventional portrait but one taken from life, One of 
the proofs is the presence of a prominent mole just helow the nostril. 
M. de Nalhac shares with* the writer the opinion that it is a copy of 
an earlier work which is now lost, —ASA, July—Aug. 1595, pp. 
ggn49- (7 HC, 1895, No. ol. - 

FRESCOES BY LUINI.—In the church of Marcote, a little village on 
the bank of lake Lugano, have been discovered some frescoes attrib- 
uted by certain critics to Bernardino Luini,— C4, 185, 

RAPHAEL STUDIES.—Twe yoults investigators have thrown corel 
erable light upon the development of the style of Raphael and the 
relation in which he stood to his pupils. ‘The first of these, WILHELM 
Voor, ina monograph entitled Haffael und Donatello, shows the nspita- 
tion which Raphael received from the Paduan works of Donatello, The 
earliest of the paintings of Raphael in which this relationship is seen is 
ithe Madonna Tempi in the Munich Gallery. This Madonna is here 
related to Donatello's relief in the tympanum of the shrine of Sant 
Antonio of Padua, Raphael's paintings in the Stance show a still 
closer relationship to Donatello, as for example, the three figures to 
the right on the upper step in the School of Atheha seem to have been 
inspired by Ponatello's relief of the Diecovery of the Heart. So also, do 
the Jncendio del Borgo, the Dispntiand the Worship of the Golden Calf 
show striking correspondence with individual figures and groups in 
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the same Paduan reliefs. In fact, the dramatic dement which appears 
in Raphnel’s Homan frescovs seems to have been due largely to his 
stuily of Donatello. 

Heemaxs DoLimaye, in an article entitled Raffitel’s Werkstiitte printed 
in the Jeirbuck of the Museum of Vienna, has made a careful study of 
the pupils of Raphael. In the early years of Raphael's Roman period 
he seems to have been assisted exclusively by Gioren Franceaco Penni 
and Givlio Romana. Only when he began his work for the Loggie did 
the circle of his assistants hegin to widen. Beside Gioran Franeeaco 
Penni and Giulio Romano now appear Giovanni da Udine, Perino del 
Vaga, Pellegrino da Modena, Vincenszio da San Gimignano and Polidero 
da Caracagyio. In the first two Stanze the ussistance of Penni and 
Giulio Romano seems to have been confined to the painting of archi- 
tectural and monuméntal details, In the Erpulzion of Attila, eapecially 
in the landscape, is seen the work of a pul whieh here is that of 
Penni, (Giovanni da Udine who was formerly named in this connee- 
tion is not to be thought of In the third Stan-a the work of the 
pupils was more extended, Dollmave ussigns the Madonna of Fran- 
gms J in the Louvre to the combined authorship of Penni and Giulio 
Romano, the Macon dell’ dmponnate in the Pitti to Penni flone, to 
whom he also assiens the Juin Baptist in the Uffizi, the Virgin with the 
Crom in the Louvre, and the Madonna di Montel wce— Kunatchronit, 
1806, p. 314. 

ITALIAN PAINTING UPON FURNITURE, XIV TO XVI CENTURY.—In the 
Mon, et Mem. Acad. /nserip. (t, 1, p. 203), M, Evckne Moxrz makes a 
special study of Italian paintings pen boxes and furniture from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century. The article treats especially: of 
marriage-chests and of rectangular, circular and polygonal deachi da 
parte, a elass of painted panela to be studied in connection with the 
marriagechests, The Italian practice of painting forniture began in 
the fourteenth century. Cennini, in his trentise on painting, pives a 
chapter on the decoration of boxes, small and large. At Genoa, this 
practice was common in the fourteenth century. Some of the boxes 
from this century still survive, In the filteenth century, we find 
artists, such as Dello Delli, Paolo Uccello, Pesello, Matteo de Pasti, 
devoting their attention to this style of work. Even.Leonardo da 
Vinci puinted a shield for a peasant, and Franceseo Francia did not 
disdain to paint the harnesses of horses. Of painted furniture the 
place of honor belongs to the enssoni or marriage-chests, In 1876, 
Gottiried Kinkel, in his Musaik zur Kunstgeachichte, catalogued twenty- 
seven of these chests. This number to-day can be very largely in- 
creaseil, and there is hardly an important museum without an 
example. The subjects painted upon these chests were rarely taken 
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from the New Testament or the lives of thesaints. Of this class, Kinkel 
enumerated only the Birth and the Marriage of the Virgin, and the 
Virgin giving her girdle to St. Thomas. From the Old Testament we 
find the history of David, of Susanna, of Esther and Ahasnerus. 
Mythology and ancient history are much more abondantly repre- 
sented in such subjects as the Rapo of Europe, the Story of Vulean, 
Mars and Venus, the History of Pasiphae and Theseus, the Departure 
of the Argonauts, the Story of Perseus, Narcissus, Theseus and 
Ariadne, subjects from the Jliad, the Siege of Troy, the Trojan Horse, 
Ulysses and Penelope; subjects from the Aeneid, Rape of the Sabines, 
the Story of Lucretia, of the Vestal Tuccia, of Virginia, of Mucius 
Seaevala and Horatius Cocles, The Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance also provided subjects for these chests, such as: the Countess 
Mathilda giving a badge of office to the Commander of her Troops, 
the Marriaze of Adimari Ricasoli and the triumphs of Petrarch. 

The circular and polygonal panels, which are now being studied as 
a class of objects related to the marriage-chest, represent such subjects 
as the Meeting of the Queen of Sheba and Solomon, the Judement of 
Solomon, the Last Judgment, the Judgment of Paris, the Abduction 
of Helen, the Triumph of Love; and a few genre subjects ame 
as the Skirmish, the Serenade, and the playing of the gume called 
La Ciretta. In the sixteeenth century, painted furniture continued to 
be produced and to oceupy the attention of artists, such as: Pontormo, 
Andrea del Sarto, Bacchiacea, Granacci. Organs, musical instruments, 
even biers, were decorated with paintings. No less an artist than 
Giorgione made a specialty of decorating marriage-chests, armor, and 
shields. He usually drew his subjects from Ovid. The paintings 
upon furniture had to compete with sculptured wood, on the one 
hand, and with inlaid wood, on the other, and were finally overcome 
by them, The circular and polygonal panels in their turn were 
replaced by painted faience. 

pPHOTOGRAPHS.—The Italian photographers continue their good 
work in photographing the artistic products of the past. At Rome, 
Anderson has recently reproduced the paintings by Pinturiecchio as 
well as other paintings and manuscripts in the Vatican. In Florence, 
Alinari has-recently published a large series of photographs from 
Padua, Modena, Parma and northern Italy; while Brogi has com- 
pleted his collection of important paintings in the museum at Naples. 
BOLOGNA.—The restorations at the Public Gallery of Bologna 
have been recently completed. The diptych by Giotto has been com- 
pleted by the addition of the central panel of the Madonna, which 


for many years has heen at the Museum of the Brera. There has 
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been placed on exhibition a large polyptych by Simone del Crocifisso, 
and a 5. Sebastian by Antonio Bartolommeo Maineri, which throws 
some light upon the authorship of the Martyrdom of 8. Sebastian in 
4 lateral chapel of 8. Petronio. In the attributions of the pictures, 
those of Morelli have been followed as far as possible. In the church 
of 5. Giacomo Maggiore, the altar of the Bentivoglio chapel has been 
cleaned, so that the fine painting of Francia is well brought to view. 
—C'A, 1895, p. 195. 7 
TERRACOTTA REPRODUCING A COMPOSITION BY MANTEGNA—A 
great part of the charm of the houses of Bologna in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, is due to the ornamental terracotta f riezes, cornices, 
and capitals which were utilized by the architects of this period. This 
custom was in vogue as early as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. The Renaissance transformed the style about ihe middle of 
the fifteenth century. One of the most famous artists who furnished 
models and designs for this kind of work was Sreranpto of Mantua, 
who himself modelled in 1479 all the terracottas of the facade of the 
Santo, The most important of all Renaissance terracotta is the frieze 
under the windows of house No, 122 in Borgo San Pietro, which 
reproduces the famous engraving of Mantezna—the Fieht of the 
Water-gods, which was one of his most spirited compositions, It omits, 
however, two figures, one being that of Neptune —aASA, 1895, p, 229, 
A NEW MONUMENT BY ONOFRI.—The sculptor Vincenzo Onorrt is 
regarded as one of the most skilful modellers in terracotta in the 
School of Bologna at the end of the fifteenth century, His works 
hitherto known are: (1) the tomb of Bishop Nacei in San Petronio at 
Bologna (1470-80); (2) the holy sepulchre, also in San Petronio under 
the organ; (3) an altar-piece with the Virgin and two saints in the 
church of the Servi (1508): (4) a buat of Beroaldo in San Martino. 
(1o04). Sig. Rupprasr published in the ASA (July-August, ‘95, Pp. 
245-46) a new und important monument by him which he discovered 
ina church of the fourteenth century, the Madonna del Poggio, near 
Persiceto, This monument is that of Antonia de Busi who died In 
1505 and whose family erected this tomb to him in 1506. It is in 
terracotta and without doubt was originally painted and gilded. It 
ig now mare to look more like stone than terracotta by the gray wash; 
Otherwise it is in perfect preservation. The sarcophagus is almost an 
exact reproduction, in all its details, of that of the Nacci tomb, so that 
ite authorship is undoubted, though the monument itself is unsigned. 
The monument consists of three sections, Beloware two fenit ending 
in double dolphin-tails and holding the shield of the Busi family. Its 
wedgelike base supports a frieze upon whose architrave is the inseri p- 
tion. Upon the cornice of this frieze rests the sarcophagus upon two 
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claw-like feet between which is spread a winged shell. Upon the 
front of the sarcophagus, within cireular medallions, are four figures 
of prophets: Enoch, Elijah, Moses, and Jeremiah, On the sarco- 
phagus rests a fiyure of the deceased with hands crossed, and in the 
circular niche in which the sarcophagus is placed is a fresco. 
BRESCIA.—SCHOOL OF PAINTING,—In the JAK (1506, pp, Ii-42) 
Est JAcopsen makes a thorough study of the School of Bresvia. He 
considers in succession the works of Vincenzo Foppa the elder, Vin- 
eonzo Civerchio, Floriana Ferramola, Vincenzo Foppa the younger, 
Gian Girolamo Savolde, Girolamo Romunine, Alessandro Bonvicino 
ealled Moretto da Brescia, Calisto da, Lodi, Giulio Camp, Lattanzio 
Gambara, Giovan Battista Moroni and Luca Mom belle. 
FLORENCE.—ANDREA VERROCCHIO IN THE SERVICE OF THE 
mepicl.—Fapriczy bas an article in the Archivio storioo dell” Arte 
(1895, pp. 162-76) on the subject of Verrocehio's works executed for 
the Medici family during the early part of his career. Fabriczy calls 
attention to two early documents which assert Verroechiv to have been 
one of the pupils of Donatello, Although this fact is not alluded to by 
Vasari, it can hardly be questioned. Of the works mentioned by 
Vasari as among the earliest executed by this artist are a number of 
goldsmith works. None of them, however, appear to have been 
executed before the year 1478, when Verrocehio was already forty-three 
years old, The author calls attention to documents proving that in 
1461 the Opera of the cathedral of Orvieto sent to Florence and Siena 
for drawings for the chapel, and among the designs presented and 
paid for were three by Desiderio da Settiznano, Giuliano da Majano, 
and Andrea del Verrocchio. It would appear, therefore, as if Ver- 
roechio had done, at that time, work which entitled him to 
rank among the most important seulptors. This is proved beyond 
a doubt by the commission to him in 144-65 by Pietro de’ Medici 
for work. connected with the tomb of lis father, Cosimo. Already, 
then, at this date Verrocchio was working for the Medtei family. 
How many works he executed for them between that time and the 
year 1495 we can jodge from ihe list of them which was fur- 
nished by the artist to the family shortly after their expulsion from 
Florence in that year. This document, of which a copy is preserved, 
is interesting not only on this account, but because it authenticates 
the works thus far attributed to Verrocchio only on the authority of 
Vasari, and also makes known certain other works of his which had 
been previously unknown. The document enumerates: (1) Dayid 
with the head of Goliath; (2) a Nude Figure; (3) a Child in Bronze 
with three bronze heads and four marble lion-heads; (4) a marble 
figure spouting water; (5) composition in relief; (6) all the heads 
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above the doors of the court of the Palazzo Vecchio; (7) portrait-head 
of Lucrezia de’ Donati with its wooden frame; (5) a standard for 
Lorenzo's tournament; (9) a female figure in relief for the decoration 
ofa helmet; (10) 0 painted standard for the tournament of Giuliano; 
(11) the tomb of Cosimo at the foot of the hich altar in San Lorenzo; 
(12) the tombs of Piero and Giovanni de’ Medici; (12) the cutting of 
eighty letters on serpentine marble in two circles on the above tombe; 
(14) twenty masks of natural size; (15) the decorations for the féte of 
Duke Galeazzo. This féte probably was that of March 1471, when 
Duke Galeazzo, Maria Sforza, and his wife Bona of Savoy came to 
Florence. In regard to the bronze David mentioned under No. 1, it 
is evidently the statue now preserved in the National Museum, No. 2 
is the torso of Marsyas in red marble which was given to Verrocchio 
to restore by Lorenzo de’ Medici. No. 3 is a Cupid strangling a dol- 
phin on the fountain of the first court of the Palazzo Vecchio. No.6 
refers to the restoration of eight ancient heads. In regard to No. 7, 
the suggestion is made that a relief in the Berlin Museum attributed 
by Bode to the workshop of Verroechio may be this very work. It is 
only from these documents that we know that thie artist executed the 
tomb of Cosimo de’ Medici at San Lorenzo, while it was already 
known that he carved the monuments of Piero and Giovanni. No. 14 
relates to the practice, which was made popular by Verroechio, of 
taking casts of the heads of persons immediately after death; a custom 
which became by his means popular and led to strong realism in 
portraiture, 

THE SO-CALLED SKETCHBOOK OF VERROCCHIO.—The number of 
drawings In public and private collections of Europe which may be 
attributed to Italian artists of the xv century is not a large one. Con- 
siderable importance has therefore been given to the collection of 
drawings which has passed under the name of the Sketchbook of 
Verrocchio. These drawings are twenty-five in number, of which 
twenty-one remain in French collections, two are in the British 
Museum, one in the Royal Collection of Engravings at Berlin, and one 
in the Academy of Artat Hamburg. In 1552, Bode called attention 
to the weak churacter of these drawings and explained them as rapid 
sketches of the restless artist. Morelli in his book upon the Galleries 
of Munich and Dresden called in question the attribution of these 
drawings to Verrocchio, and later in life attributed them to Francesco 
di Simone Fiorentino, When these drawings are compared with un- 
doubted drawings of Verrocchio and especially with the angel-head 
in the Uffizi, the difference in character becomes strongly marked. 
When we go further and examine the writing contained upon many 
of these drawings, it becomes still less possible to assign them to Ver- 
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recehio. The author of these drawings was in great measure a copyist 
who drew his designs from various works of sculpture and painting, 
He belonged within the circle of Verroechio’s influence, but his name 
cannot yet be definitely determined. It seems poszible, however, to 
point out a sketch of a putto which seems to be the original design for 
the little Christ which appears upon the tabernacle in S, Maria di 
Monteluce near Perugia. <A closer study of other works may enlarge 
our knowledge of this secondary artist of the school of Verrocchio.— 
Geors Gronav, JA, 1896, pp. 65-72. 

PIERO DI cosimo.—In the JA (1896, pp. 42-4) Hermans ULMANN 
gives a very thorough study of the works of Piero di Cosimo. The 
influence which this artist had upon such painters as Fra Bartolom- 
meo, Albertinelli, Andrea del Sarto and Jacopo Pontormo, as well as 
upon Francia Rizio, Ridolfo Ghirlandaio and Bugiardini, make of him 
an important factor in the development of the Florentine school of 

, painting. The object of this study is to place as far as possible the 
works of Piero in a chronological series, to picture his artistic develop- 
ment, and to define the relation in which he stood to his older and 
younger contemporaries. 

THE VENUS OF LORENZO DI CREDI.—This picture once belonged to 
the Medici villa at Cafaggiolo, In 1469 it was sent to the Utha where 
it has remained partially cleaned and for the most part covered with 
black varnish. The picture has now been restored in such a way that 
its original brillianey is brought to light. Sie, Ridolfi believes that it 
was a study fora picture which Lorenzo Magnifico intended for his 
villa at Cafaggiolo. In the friendly competition between Botticelli 
and Lorenzo di Credi, Botticelli secured the order. The Venus of 
Botticelli is now in the Museum of Berlin, and from this contest 
resulted the Birth of Venus preserved im the Uthe after having been 
long at Cafagriolo. The Venus of Lorenzo di Credi is almost full- 
face, covered with light transparent drapery and of a design which 
shows a serious study of nature. The distinguished Director of the 
Museum at Florence is to be congratulated uj on this interesting 
restoration —C4, 1805, p. dal. 

INVENTORY OF COSIMO |.—At the sitting of the AJBL of April 26, 
05, M. Evckxe Motxtz completed his preceding communications on 
the collections of antiquities formed in the xvi century by the Medici. 
He called attention to an inedited inventory drawn up on the death of 
Cosimo, first grand-luke, an inventory which gives o list of a series of 
statues, basreliefs, and fragmenta of all kinds gathered together by this 
zealous collector.—RA, Aug, "94. 

RESTORATION OF THE MOSAICS OF THE BAPTISTERY.—M. Gersract 
writes from Florence'to the RAC (1596, p. 63): The mosaics of the 
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vault of the baptistery of San Giovanni are soon to be restored. Three 
times already they have been in danger and restorations have been 
necessary, the last of which was made in 1483. The bad quality of 
the cement was a cause of these damages, but it was not the only enuse. 
At the summit of the vault there was un opening, like in certain 
ancient temples, through which the rain-water filtered between the ma- 
gonry and the cement and ended by detaching parts of the mosaics. 
In 1550 the opening was replaced by a glass skylight. The present 
work will not be done by contract, but will be executed by a gang of 
state mosaicists; it will be of long duration. 

TOMB OF DONATELLO.—Donatello, who executed so many tombe 
for others, has remained since 1466, without a tomb for himself, in the 
church of San Lorenzo at Florence, near the superb monument 
executed by Verrocchio for Giovanni and Piero de’ Medici, sons of the 
elder Cosimo, Donatello expressed the desire to be Woried there in 
the midst of his works and by the side of his great friend Cosimo, the 
father of his country. Donatello at lagt is to repose beneath a monu- 
ment. The enterprise has been confided to Siz. Romanelli. The 
sculptor has represented the illustrious man extended upon his bier, 
and has drawn his inspiration from the style of the master as has also 
the architect, Sig. Dario Guidotti.—CA, 1895, p. 331. 

UFFIZI MUSEUM.—Mr. Anrucr N. Warker, an Englishman, born 
and brought up at Florence, has presented to the Uffizi Museum the 
following paintings: Trsrorerro, Leda, a painting which belonged to 
the collection of the Due d'Orléans. Saryator Rosa, a landscape, and 
Job. Gurpo Rent, Susanna surprised by the elders (also from the 
Orléans collection). The Madonna of the Snow, and two Saints 
(executed for the church of Santa Maria Corteclandini of Lucea). 
Hovyscm, flowers and fruits. Pao to Veronese (or his achool), Adora- 
tion of the Magii—CA, 1495, p. 341. 

CENOA,.—A BYZANTINE CROSS.—The Cathedral of Genoa contains 
in its treasury & Byzantine cross which was given to it in 1466 by one 
of the Zaccaria family, a member of which captured it at the taking of 
Phoenea in 1308, according to the account of Ramon Muntaner, who 
was present at the capture of the city, This cross was PS even 
then as containing a relic of the true cross, which according to the 
legend had been removed from the cross itself by St. John the Evan- 
gelist, The cross originally belonged to the church of Ephesos. The 
inscription which decorates its face reads as follows: Bardaz caused 
this dirine emblem to be made; Isaac Archbishop of Ephesus, caused it to 
be restored after it had been ruined by time, The Archbishop here men- 
tioned appears to be a famous prelate, who was the spiritual adviser 
of the Emperor Michael Palaeologos, and who died in 1288. The 
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artistic side of the cross is the back, upon which are five medallions, 
each with a bust in relief of Christ, of the Virgin, of the archangels 
Michael and Gabriel, and finally of St. John the Evangelist, the patron 
of the church of Ephesos. Professor Schlumberger, who illustrates 
this eross, regards it as having been entirely made over by Isaac, and 
therefore to represent the Byzantine style of the close of the thirteenth 
century.— Mon, et Mem. Acad. Inserip. 11, pp. 141-36, 

PADUA.—RE-COMPOSITION OF THE ALTAR OF DONATELLO.—In an 
elaborate article in the Archivio storico deli’ Arte (1595), Camrito Borro 
undertukes to put together, as they originally stood, the statuary 
which formed a part of the altar of Donatello, There being not a 
trace left of their setting—not a moulding or ornamentation or any 
drawing of thersa—no attempt is made to reconstruct the architecture. 
The fact remains that about thirty works of sculpture, either statues 
or basrelieis, many of them executed by Donatello, and all of them 
planned by him for the high-altar of Sant Antonio, were together 
between 1450 and 1579 At present, though thev are dispersed 
throughout the church, all these sculptures still remain and form the 
most important and grandiose composition of the fifteenth century. 
Critics have lamented that it is no longer possible to obtain a clear 
idea of the wav they were put together. The old altar with its statuary 
was pulled to pieces between 1579 and 1651, 

The bronzes awarded to Donatello by the administration of the 
church were twenty-nine in number. The documents date from 
between 1446 and 1449, but already in 1444 Donatello, immediately 
after his arrival in Padua, had begun work on the Crucifixion, which 
was not ordered like the later works for the altar. In carrying out this 
work, Donatello was assisted by a number of subordinates, and the 
names of these men are given by the author. The assistance which he 
received was made especially necessary by the fact that in six years 
he was obliged to model, cast, clean, gild and silver the sculptures of 
the altar, besides executing the colossal statue of Gattamelata, The 
works which Boito undertakes to utilize in the reconstruction are the 
following: (1) seven statues of the Virgin and Saints; (2) the Cruci- 
fixion ; (3) basreliefs of the miracles; (4) Ecce Homo from the cibo- 
rium: (5) Pieti; (6) twelve angels; (7) four symbols of the Evan- 
gelists; (8) Deposition, carved in stone. The total is thirty-one. The 
altar na it was seen by Morelli’s Anonino, and as it has been at 
present reconstructed, presents three horizontal zones of sculpture. The 
first and lowest zone, formed entirely of works in basrelief of mediom 
size, entirely devoid of perspective lines, comprises the Pieth, the Twelve 
Angels, the Four Symbols of the Heangelists, and the Deposition. The 
second or middle zone is all in low-relief with architectural and per- 
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spective lines, and includes the Four Miracles aud the Ciboriuwm. The 
upper zone, formed entirely of isolated almost life-size figures, consists 
of the Virgin and Saints. The only piece of sculpture which is left out 
in this arrangement is the (rucifizion. This work was executed for 
the old high-altar before the plan for the new altar had been confided 
to Donatello, and it seems probable that when the new altar was con- 
structed the Crucifixion was removed from it, and placed high up on 
the central arch of the tribune. The article closes with a discussign 
of the original position of the old high-altar and of Donatello’s high- 
altar, and with some hints in regard to the probable architectural 
features of the latter. 

PaAVia.—In the church of Pancarana nell’ Oltrepo (in the Province of 
Pavia) have been brought to light three freseoes representing the 
Baptism of Christ, the Annunciation, and the M adonna and Child. 
The first bears the inscription: 1506 Brrnanpincs pe Runes rrsxit 
pre xx Jvuxr. Bernardinus de Rubeis is the Latin for Bernardino di 
Rossi, a painter held in high estimation at Pavia.—CA, 1595, p. old. 

RAVENNA,—The competent commission which has been consulted 
on the restorations which should be made in the buildings of Ravenna 
proposed the following: San Gtovenni ii Fonte (the Baptistery), v cen- 
tury; mosaics, stucco and the partially buried columns, San Vitale, 
vi century; mosaics. San Giovanni Evangelista, v century; mosaics, 
frescoes by Giotto, SS, Nazario ¢ Celao (Mausoleum of Galla Placidia), 
vy century; mosaica, Santa Moria in Porto fuori, x1 century ; frescoes 
of Pietro da Rimini, pupil of Giotto, The commission also asks that 
the State acquire the ruins of the palace of Theodoric which was 
destroyed by Charlemagne,—CA, 1895, p. 505, 

ROME.—TOMBS NEAR THE COLISEUM.—Throughout the whole area 
excavated around the Coliseum in which were made the discoveries 
reported on page 251, tombs of difierent periods were found. They are 
at different levels; some on the very level of the ancient road of the 
amphitheatre, others of higher level, even as high as two metres above 
the rond-bed, They are formed of tiles and covered by caps. Nearly 
all of these tombs were broken through on acount of the serious dis- 
turbances of the ground. A few only contain some remains of bones 
and a vase. Some of the tiles forming these tombs were stamped and 
came from ancient buildings that had been destroyed. Among the 
lntest tombs that are on the highest level, was one in whose front was 
a marble slab with the following inscription: 


HIC EST LOCVS FOR 
TVNATI ET LVCIE IN OVO 
IACET FILIA- EOR¥YM GEM 


% 
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MVLA OVI VISIT: AN: xX: ET 
OVI HVNC LOCVM BIO 
LABERIT ABET PARTE CVM IVDA 

This formula of imprecation with which the inscription closes, 
menacing the violator of this tomb with the punishment of Judas, 
shows its period to be that of the seventh century. In earlier inserip- 
tions of the fifth and sixth centuries the prayer that the tomb be not 
violated is never followed by any imprecation. In the seventh cen- 
tury this very imprecation is found in a number of inscriptions with 
several changes in the wording of it: such as, Aabeant partem cum Juda, 
or, partem abeat cum Juda traditore dni nostri Jeau Chriati, or, abeat 
portionem, ete. It is probable=that the greater part of these tombs 
were connected with-the church that arose on this site and of which 
no traces remain. 

Fuesco.—At the point where the large group of these tombs was 
diseovered there was found in the foundations of the hole a large 
rectangular mass of travertine, which partly preserves its coating of 
plaster, on which is a fragment of freseo of about the eighth century 
representing two saints with circular nimbus. They are robed in 
long tunics, decorated with the Greek crosses and covered with the 
pallium, Each holds his right hand raised to his breast: the figure 
on the right holds a erown, and the other an open hook on which is 
written: INITWWE SAPIENT! which is the beginning of the phrase 
initium sapientine timor domini. The outer sections of both figures near 
the edges of the stone have both disappeared so that not much more 
than half of the figures remains. In the new Via der Serpenti there was 
found a curved wall which evidently formed the apse of a small 
church opposite arches forty-four and forty-five in the Coliseum. On 
it still remains part of the fresco-painting. In the middle of the com- 
position was a figure seated on a rich marble throne which appears to 
represent the Virgin holding the Child, but only a small part of the 
lower section of the figure remains, together with the left side of the 
throne which is decorated with mosaics in the Giottesque and Cas- 
matesque style. There kneels by the side of the throne the small 
fwure of a monk with hands raised in supplication, which is evidently 
the portrait of the individual who caused the painting to be executed. 
Next té him is a figure, slightly under life-size, of a bearded saint in 
monastic costume (probably representing 5. Benedict) which closes 
the composition on that side and for which there must huve been a 
corresponding figure on the other side of the throne. The style is 
that ofthe fourteenth century —BCAR, July-Sept., 1895, pp. 121-26. 

PANORAMAS OF THE CITY IN ABOUT 1560.—The April-June No. 
of the Bullettino is almost entirely occupied by an article by Professor 
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LANctant on a Panorama of the City of Rome in about 1560, which 
is reproduced in a long folded plate over six feet long. The drawing, 
here reproduced in facsimile and in the same size as the original, 
belongs to the Sutherlands in the Bodleian library at Oxford, It 
forms a part of the wonderful collection of drawings. engravings and 
other illustrative material which was begun in 17) by Alexander H. 
Sutherland to illustrate Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and Bur-— 
net's History of hia Own Times. At Sutherland's death in 1521 his 
collection had reached the number of ten thousand drawings. It was 
still further increased by his widow who before the year 1857 had 
nearly doubled it. The drawings that refer to Rome are to be found 
in the illustrations to Burnet on fol. 95, vol. 4. There is a pen-draw- 
ing, one metre long by twenty-five em. high, which gives a panorama 
of Rome from Monte Mario, looking southward, beginning at the end 
of the Aurelian walls at the Gardens of Sallust, and ending on the 
right with the Belvedere of Innocent VIII. Of especial interest are 
the Aurelian walls on the Janiculum and the Leonine walls with 
their eight towers. The new St. Peter's is hardly begun and the 
tower of the old basilica still stands, The ancient monuments best 
drawn are the baths of Diocletian, the aqueducts, the Temple of the 
Sun on the Quirinal, the columns of Trajan and Mareus Aurelius, the 
Coliseum, Castor and Pollux, the Pantheon, the pyramid of Cestinus, 
and the towers of the Conti and the Milizie. Of far more importance 
are the details between the foot of the hills and the left of the Tiber. 
This panorama is attributed to Wyngaerde. 

In the same place (vol. 4, fol. 95) is a second pen-panorama, only 1.46 
metres longand 29 em. high*taken from the top of the Janiculum above 
the'church of §. Pietro in Montorio. It begins on the left with 8. Onofrio 
and ends along the Via Portuense, Special prominence among the an- 
cient ruins is given to the mausoleum of Hadrian, the nymphaeum and 
the gardens of the Pincian, the Pantheon, the column of Trajan, the 
basilica of Constantine, the Coliseum, the vaults of Severus on the 
Palatine, Castor and Pollux, the nymphacum of the Licinian gardens, 
the aqueducts, and the Trasteverean walls; besides, this panorama is 
of extraordinary importance because of the details of the churches, 
palaces, and towers of Rome in the sixteenth century, 

The third panorama, 1.28 metres long and 14 cm, high, is to be 
found on fol. 328, of vol. 2. It is taken from the top of the Aventine 
hill at Santa Sabina. It is in pen and ink, like the others, with some 
slight shading, and it is important for a minute delineation of the . 
ruins on the Palatine from 8, Anastasia up tothe Septizoninm. It 
begins on the left with 5. Maria in Trastevere and the Ponte Sisto, and 
ends on the right with the old abbey of 8. Saba. There should be 
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particularly noticed the following buildings: the Temple of Matuta, 
that of Fortuna Virilia, the Janus of the Forum Boarium, 8. Maria m 
Coamedin, &. Anastasia, and 8, Gregorio which was not yet riined by 
restoration. 

The fourth panorama (which is published in the Bullettino) is On 
fol, 96, of vol. 4. Itis 1.97 metres long and 197 mm. high, and has 
for title Tutti Roma. The Sutherlands, through some error, cut it 
into two parts, which can, however, be exactly joined together. Its 
author is undoubtedly Antonio Van den Wyngaerde, known among 
the Spaniards as Antonio de las Vinaa, who was born at or not far 
from Antwerp and was admitted into the corporation of painters of 
that city as a free master, He distinguished himself during the first 
half of the sixteenth century as the designer of thirty-three panoramic 
views of Spanish citics, which are now in the 5. Kensington Museum 
together with a large series of topographic drawings of London and 
its neighborhood, of Rome, and of several Dutch cities, Another 
group of his panoramas is in this very Sutherland collection. Some 
of his drawings are signed and bear the date 1555, which is the year 
of his journey to London. Later on, he went to Spain and continued 
this kind of work, so that drawing and painting panoramas became 
his specialty. 

Throuch a study of the artist's movements it results that his pano- 
ramas of Rome could not have been executed before 1555. On the 
other hand, in his panoramas there is no trace of the works under 
taken by Pius TV in 1563 at the baths of Diocletian, or of those begun 
by him in 1461 for the new Porta Pia, so that the panoramas must 
have been executed between these two dates, Wyngearde’s point of 
view in this panorama is that corner of the baths of Constantine on 
the Quirinal where in 1711 the Rospigliosi family built the wing of 
their palace occupied by the stable, The panorama is not complete, 
lacking twenty degrees out of the three hundred and sixty, beginning 
at the southeast corner of the baths of Diocletian and ending near 
S. Maria Maggiore. The design is not mare goniometrically but 
with free hand; though it i2 extremely exact. Professor Lanciani, 
without going into every detail of the panorama, takes up the princi- 
pal points that are best illustrated, First a group in the foreground 
which he mentions as that of S, Agata dei Goti, in regard to which 
Lanciani cites historic facts, doing the same also for the Torre delle 
Milizie which belonged in the middle of the sixteenth century to the 
Conti family, Prominent in the foreground is the palace of Bernardo 
Acciniuoli whose history he illustrates, and opposite to tt is the church 
af § Silvestro. In connection with the drawing he bad given of the 
Temple of the Sun on the Quirinal, Lanciani takes occasion to further 
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contradict Professor Huelsen’s theory that this temple was not in Villa 
Colonna but at §, Silrestro in Copite. He seeks to demonstrate that - 
the building on the site of 8. Silvestro could not have been the Temple 
of the Sun because it is in its style anterior to the period of Aurelian. 
He strengthens his argument not only from artistic reasons (such as 
he use of rings between the dentils in the structure at 8, Silvestro, 
which is characteristic of the buildings of the time of Domitian), but 
he also shows that such a position is in his opinion topographically 
impossible if account be taken of the drawing of these structures by 
Andrea Palladio. Lanciani approves of the conjecture of Palladio 
that the structure at 8. Silvestro was a garden surrounded by porti- 
cocs on all four sides; and he recognizes in it the Aorti largiani of this 
region of the city, and compares it to the Pompeian portico-gardens 
of the ninth region of the city, which are almost identical in plan. 
This is the detail to which Lanciani gives the greatest attention in his 
discuasion of the plan. This drawing also throws light upon the exact 
situation of different medieval and renaissance structures that were 
erected among the ruins of the baths of Constantine: such as the 
houses of Pomponius Lactus and Platina, and the church of 5S, Salva- 
tore de Corrintia. Lanciani closes with some notes on the street which 
led from the baths of Constantine toward those of Diocletian and the 
Porta Collina, which though it was constantly in use through the 
middle ages was broken up by the ruins of ancient buildings and the 
irregularity of the new structures, and was entirely remodelled in 1561 
and the following years by Pius IV shortly after this drawing was 
made—B8CAR, 1895, April-June, pp. 81-109. 

EARLY COPIES OF ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS IN ROME—In a recent 
number of the BCALR (1895, pp. 1635-292), Proresson Laxctast has an 
article entitled Le Picturae Antiqueae Cryptarum Romanarum. It is the 
result of his studies of the ancient material still inedited regarding the 
early drawings and reproductions of ancient paintings in Rome, He 
starts with the study of the manuscript in the Corsini palace which 
formerly belonged to the Corsini library and bears the title Diseqni dit 
pitture antiche. It consists of 169 sheets which contain drawings from 
the hand of the well-known designer Gaetano Piceini, who worked 
during the course of the seventeenth century, and executed this series 
of drawings for the well-known antiquarian Ficoroni. The drawings 
in this volume are almost duplicated in those made also by Piceini 
and now in the Topham collection at Eton, Starting from this begin- 
ning he gives a catalogue of seventeen manuscripts, with drawings of 
frescoes, mosaics, and pavements, made almost all of them for or by 
Pietro Sante Bartoli and Francesco Bartoli his son, They reproduce 
a large part of the manuscripts discovered in Rome from the middle 
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of the seventeenth to the early part of the next century. The principal 
collections which he mentions are the magnificent Bartoli-Caylus 
yolumein the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris, the Victoria manuscripts 
at Windsor, and the Topham collection at Eton, Although Lanciani’s 
work is rendered extremely difficult from the false attribution of a 
great many drawings, and the strange confusion of ancient buildings, 
he has here undertaken to give a catalogue of the manuscripts of 
drawings thus preserved, dividing them up under the various regions 
of Rome, describing the subjecta represented, often quoting the con- 
temporary account, and giving plans and even illustrations of the 
buildings in which some of them were found, as well as useful refer- 
ences to other works in which these paintings and mosaics are 
described or published. 

DESIGNS FOR THE DECORATION OF THE LOGGIA OF THE VATICAN. 
—In the Gatteaux collection of the Louvre .thereare some dive designs 
covering both sides of two plates and the face of a third, designated 
(under the numbers 1533-1537 of the catalogue) as copies of Raphael's 
arabesques from the Loggia of the Vatican. Eliminating the above 
number 1533 (which in reality is not from the Loggia and is conse- 
quently excluded from this study), it is believed that it can be estab- 
lished (1) that the four others are not copies but originals; (2) that 
their execution is not posterior to that of the Loggia, but that they 
served as models to the artists, who under the direction of Raphael 
executed the famous decoration of the Vatican. This point estab- 
lished, we shall further attempt to show that the attribution to Perino 
del Vaga is highly improbable, 

Below is a short description of the designs: 1534—The first 
pilaster of the Loggia; second, the first half-pilaster with its base and 
the division of the first pier of the arcade. 1555—First, the upper 
half of the four pilasters; second, the lower part of the fifth ; third, 
the base of theseventh half-pilaster. 1546—First, the two lower thirds 
of the sixth pilaster; second, the base of the eighth, 1527—First, 
the second pilaster; second, other ornaments of the Loggia. These 
designs are accompanied by a number of descriptive notes relative to 
the color, the nature of the object represented and the disposition of 
motives. At the top of one pilaster the word finito ; the words verde, 
rosso, written at the right ride of different parts of the rinceau; on the 
face of certain ornaments very small letters scarce distinguishable, 
the words cameo, perla, indicate the nature of the work. In the mid- 
dle of one of the pilasters is represented the sacrifice of a bull. The 
motives on the right and left are repeated symmetrically, only one 
side of the pilaster is represented in the design. In the half thus 
shown the artist has placed the principal motive, the bull, indicating 
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that in the execution the figure ought to be on the other side; thus 
Itoro va diqua. If one admits that the designs are copies executed 
after the Loggia he must suppose extreme care for exactitude on the 
part of the copyist. How then shall he conciliate with such care the 
numerous differences of detail which are noticeable between the 
designs and the paintings of the Loggia? 

That the author of the model of arabesques should modify in the 
execution certain details of the sketches is very natural; but it is 
much less natural that the copyist who has shown great care in his 
notes to reproduce the smallest peculiarities of the original should 
take licences which would take too long to relate, 

We know that the texts establish the fact that Raphael and Gio- 
vanni da Udine were the authors of these arabesques. Pierino is 
nowhere mentioned, and the same texts give us to understand that 
Raphael had only the general charge of the works, while Giovanni da 
Undine was effectually in charge. Vasari even praises Giovanni for 
the “design, coloring and invention of these ornaments.” These texts 
enuble us to recognize in Giovanni the only possible author, for the 
sketches in the Louvre cannot be attributed to Raphael. If any one 
should suggest that Pierino del Vaga when working at the Vatican 
night have taken Giovanni's place in certuin portions of his task, we 
may Teply that these sketches correspond to a considerable portion of 
the Loggia, and if we put the execution of the Loggia aa late as 1917, 
Pierine del Vaea, being only sixteen or seventeen years of age, was 
still too young to have been put in charge of the work and to have 
furnished its design.— CA, 1894, p. 205. 

SUSA.—A gentleman of Sasa in rebuilding his house has been 
fortunate enough to discover interesting frescoes of the xry century. 
They represent the Massacre of the Innocents, the Entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem, and the beheading of St.John the Baptist. The same 
neithborhood has furnished mural paintings of the xrv and xyI cen- 
turies. These frescoes will probably be placed in the local museum. 
— CA, 1895, p. 314. 

VERONA.—On the north wall of the Portico di Mercato Vecehto (the 
ancient Pulazze della Fagione) has been found a mural painting repre- 
senting the Madonna and Child, beautifully painted, but unfortunately 
not entire. Above the figure in Gothic letters is read s. Manta, and 
underneath is a groffite with the dates 1553 and 1344.. The name of 
the artist is illegible, but the date of the picture is made out to be 
mMccLxXxvi. This very early work hag been safely detached and trans- 
ported to the town museum.—Athen., Oct. 12, "05. 

VICENZA.— DISCOVERY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN mosaics. M. 
Genspacn writes from Italy to the HAC (1806, pp. 35,36): The city of 
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Vicenza honors two martyrs, SS. Felix and Fortunatus. The church 
which is consecrated to them has been several times made over, but 
the essential portions of the construction belong to the xm century, as 
can be seen from several inscriptions of the time. A few months ago 
it was necessary to raise some flag-stones from the floor and to make 
some holes in order to erect a scaffolding. This work brought to 
light some mosaic fragments; the discovery led to the flag-stones beme 
taken up over a surface of about 48 aq. m, and a great marble mosaic, 
in set compartments, was uncovered at a depth varying, according to 
the position, from 0.60m. to 145m, below the present pavement. The 
mosaic, the whole surface of which is not uncovered, is purely orna- 
mental and consists of geometric figures, torsades, Solomon's seals, 
crosses with equal arms, stars, roses, efe., ec, which do not offer any 
particular characteristics. 

The interest of the discovery consists in the inscriptions, The fol- 
lowing are the five which have been thus far noted : 


1. ADRIAS CVM 5VIS. 4. SPLENDONIVS 
FORTVNATVS CVM SVIS ET IVSTINA C. S. 
EX VOTO. 
9 CARPIL... 
ET PENETIA 5. FELIX Vv. C. 
CVM 5SVIS TORIBVS 
EX VOTO ET IVNVOLA 


c. C. F. F. EX VOTO. 
3. LEONTIVS 
ET MARINIAS 
CVM SvIS 
EX VOTO 
The letters are Roman belonging to the decadence; the cubes of 
the mosaic are square and measure 2} cm. on each side; they are of 
three colors, white, black, and red. In the layer of materials which 
separates the two pavements were found fragments of cornices and of 
columns and even the sarcophagus of a child containing a skeleton 
entangled in the mosaic. It seems probable that the mosaic and the 
inscriptions belonged to an original church, but of what period are 
they? Ina document dated 983, the bishop of Vicenza, Rodelphus, 
mentions an abbey raised ad honorem sanctorum martyrum Felicia et 
Fortunati, Viti atque Modesti, which had been partly destroyed pre- 
viously: as St. Vito lived in the vi century, the construction of the 
first church can be placed between the vit and 1x centuries. The 
margin is evidently very broad, but for the moment at least we must 
content ourselves with it, for it is not impossible that new discoveries 
will give us clearer information. A. L. FroruincHam, JR. 
ALLAN MARQUAND., 
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The first excavations made by the American School in the 
theatre at Eretria were in February and March, 1891.' At that 
time the skene was uncovered, the stylobate of the proskenion, the 
eastern half of the rim of the orchestra and part of the adjacent 
canal, A trench also was run from the centre of the orchestra to 
the middle point of the cecea, and was prolonged enough to show 
that the seats there had been largely destroyed. Some seats adjacent 
to the east perodos were laid bare, and the direction and width of 
the parodos determined. The arched passage under the stene and 
the subterranean passage in the orchestra were freed from the 
accumulated earth. In the following year? (January, 1892) the 
eastern half of the orchestra was cleared, its true diameter 
ascertained, seven rows of seats laid bare for several metres in 
the eastern part of the cavea, and the east peredos dug out, on 
the same level as the orchestra, as far us the end of the paraskenion. 
In May, 1894, further excavations were undertaken. The 
extreme west part of the stene was uncovered, a long row of bases 
of choragic monuments on a common stylobate discovered still 
further west, and the west parodoswall made out, Though the 
perodos itself was not touched. 

1¢y, Au. Jour. Anca, vit (1891), pp. 253-280, reports by Mesrs. Possum and 
Browseox, with plan (Plate x1) by Mr. Fossum. 

1Cy. Eleventh Annual Report of the Managing Comnuttee of the Am, School of 
Class, Studies at Athens (1891-02), p. 40. 


acy. Am. Jour. Ancn. x (1895), pp. 308-346, and Plates xymu, =1x, report 
of Mr. Carra. 
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The present report is a statement of the work carried on from 
May 20 to June 15, 1895, under the direction of Professor R. B. 
Richardson, Director of the Ameriean School, assisted by the 
writer. The campaign, in brief, was devoted to the clearing out 
of the rest of the orchestra, the laying bare of seven rows of 
sents around the entire cavea, the cutting through of the east 
perodos in its whole extent, of the west parodos tor twenty-two 
metres, and the excavation of the two paraskenia, Two things 
still remaining to be done are the determination of the length of the 
analemmata and an investigation of the outer side of the carea with 
a view to seeing whether a supporting wall ever existed there. 

We hall take up the several parts of the work of 1895 in the 
following order: (1) the ecarea; (2) the canal; (3) the orchestra; 
(4) the parodoi; (5) the paraskenia ; (6) miscellaneous finds. 


|. THE CAVEA. 


The seven lower rows of seats had already been excavated on 
the east side, We completed their excavation around the entire 
eavea and found the bottom row almost perfectly preserved, 
probably because it came early under the earth, The second row 
is in fair preservation. In the rows above the second, many of 
the stones are very badly worn—the poros was so eoft and friable, 
especially when lightly covered and exposed to dampness and the 
disintegrating influences of the roots of grass and bushes. The 
material was poor anyway, and frequent repairs necessary, as the 
varying profiles of the seats clearly show. The fact that each 
several row is not on a stone substructure, but imbedded by itself 
in the earth, with earth as the place for the spectators’ feet, 
explains how easily the stones could be thrown out of alignment. 

How many of the seats are preserved above the seventh row 
cannot be exactly stated without complete excavation, At various 
points just below the top of the carea seat-blocks cun be seen i 
situ, while just above the seventh row—say from the eighth to 
the fourteenth rows, the earth is mostly so shallow as to make it 
seem probable that the seats are entirely gone. In one section 
we know this to be the case, for in the third ferkis, counting 
from the west end, wishing to find traces of a diazoma, if there 
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were any, a trench 2m. wide was dug in a place free from bushes 
up from the seventh row toward some seats which appeared to be 
in situ near the top of the eavea, The first row of these was reached 
at a distance of 11.40m. above the seventh row, the second at 
12.60 m. In the whole length of the trench, except fragments of 
poros from disintegrated seats, nothing was found, though the 
trench was dug five feet deep, Thus no diazoma was established, 
and with a care as low as this there is no compelling necessity for 
any. For other trenches time failed. 

Mention was made in the report of the excavations of 1891° 
of the ruinous condition of the seats above the first row in the 
middle ot the carea, but it now appears that the excavators 
examined the very worst-preserved portion of all. Immediately 
on each side of their trench the seats are more destroyed than 
in any other section, and it is not impossible that at a late 
period the poros-seats there were removed to muke room for a 
platform large enough for several thrones—something like the 
emperor's box in the Dionysus-theatre at Athens, Certain founda- 
tions rather point to this, and to 
such a structure could be as- 
signed the large marble slab re- 
ferred to by Mr. Brownson.* 

In the middle of the fourth 
keriis, counting from the east 
end, in the second row of seats, 
which was cut away to receive 
it, was found a marble block Fidc 1 Rave Gasaren 
(Figure 1), its top placed on a Mannix Basis. 
level with the top of the first row of seats, Part of the upper 
surface is raised above the remainder and is rougher, evidently 
prepared to have something rest upon it. It is undoubtedly the 
basis for the throne of some official connected with the the- 
atre, though the throne-fragments found cannot fit it, and must 
be placed elsewhere. Similarly, in the fifth sAerkis the second 
row is cut for such a block, but the block itself is missing. Mr. 
Brownson' computed the number of kerkides as eleven, with twelve 
stairways, which is correct. At the bottom step the average 





‘Am. Joun. ARCH. VII, p. 267. 'Jbid., p. 272. Syhid,, p. 269. 
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width of a keris is 3.28 m., of a stairway 0.91m. On the west 
side, at the foot of the cralenma, there is no stele-basis to cor- 
respond with that on the east side. 

The slope of the eavea is about 20° 30’ above the horizontal. 

I. THE CANAL, 

The canal around the west half of the orchestra is the exact 
counterpart of that on the east, and there 1s 4 similar exit for the 
water, which flowed from the middle point of the canal in either 
direction. The drain which receives the water from the canal 
probably passes under the skene, but lack of time precluded an 
Investigation of it. 

Mr. Brownzon,’ in his report, mentions “three ill-made and 
ruinous eross-walls” in this canal, and surmises that they prob- 
ably served to support a later flooring over the canal. The third 
of these walls, mentioned as extending but half-way acroas, had 
disappeared before we began to excavate, The second was 
found to go but threetifths of the way across, and both it and 
the first displayed the familiar profile of theatre-seats. There 
were no cross-walla whatever found in the west half of the 
canal. As supports for a flooring of either wood or stone they 
should run lengthwise and not across the canal, Further, 
neither the orchestra-rim nor the broad step opposite shows any 
cutting for the reception of a flooring, and we certainly cannot 
think of one simply resting on the rim and step, There is no 
compelling reason to suppose the canal covered over and its 
usefulness as water-channel and passage-way impaired in order 
to provide places for thrones, when these could, as in Oropus, be 
placed in the orchestra or on a special platform. These walls, it 
they can be called walls, must certainly belong to some very late 
period, when the theatre was no longer used for its original 
purposes. 

The outside of the orchestra-rim, i. ¢., that forming a side of 
the canal, was stuccoed. Two or three layers are visible, and 
were painted in dark green and red on the white ground. The 
design is of vine-leaves and bunches of grapes—certainly a 
fitting one for a theatre. The colors were not visible when 


t Jbid,, pp. 287, 274, 
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the rim was first excavated, but needed the cleansing of rain and 
air to bring them out and render it possible to distinguish them. 
lll. THE ORCHESTRA. 

The orchestra was not paved with stone." This is made cer- 
tain by the fact that no paving blocks were found, by the shupe 
of the top of the rim bounding the orchestra, and by the existence 
in places of a peculiar pavement, made of lime laid on in a coat- 
ing 0,01 m. to 0.02 m. thick. Traces of it were found (1) in the 
lower end of the cast parodos, (2) in the orchestra near by in front 
of the proskenion, (3) correspondingly in the west perodos, and (4) 
on the west side of the orchestra opposite the first stairway, near 
the step. Careful search failed to show any in the western halt 
of the orchestra in general, while part of the eastern half had 
been dug too deep in 1892 to afford any hope of finding it there. 
Tt undoubtedly once existed all over, but gradually wore away or 
was destroyed in the later repairs. Where it appears it represents 
an ancient patoma, which is shown by levelings to he that of the 
second period, the period of the construction of the Charonian 
stairs and of the carea and orchestra in general. In the last 
period, that of the permanent marble prostenion, the orchestra was 
higher.” This is proved by the stylobate, where some of the 
stones are unworked on the lower part of their face, showing 
that this was covered, whereas the level of the lime pavement 
lies 0.19 m. below the top of the stylobate and about 0.12 m. below 
the orchestra-level of the last period. The proskenion-stylobate is 
0.32 m. above the rim of the orchestra. There was, then, in the 
period of the lime-patome, a slope from proskrnion to the limit of 
orchestra of about 0.13 m., which in the last period was increased 
to 0.25m. This slope, when compared with the whole diameter 
of the orchestra, is so slight that the dance-+novements would not 
be in the slightest degree affected, and it would -scarcely be 
visible to the eye, while yet assisting drainage and helping— 
though in a small degree, to be sure—to raise the persons in the 
skene-half of the orchestra above those in the earea-halt. 

"Sbid., p. 272, 

"In the inscription relative to the theatre in Delos, quoted in ACH, XVIITt 
(1894), p. 168 bot., the words rhe dpytetpar rol dedrpow earaxpira: seem to refer to 
process of this kind. 

Aw. Jour. Aco. VII, p. 264, 
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Masons’ Marks on Rim of Orchestra, On the inside of the rim 
surrounding half of the orchestra are sundry masons’ marks, here 
reproduced. Counting from the east end, the lst, 2d, 3d, Tth, 10th, 
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15th, 14th, 14th, 21st and 22d stones, which form the half-cirele, 
have no marks; the 6th and 16th stones have cuttings (or natural 
breaks) but these are not intelligible as letters: the remainin g stones 
have letters distributed as represented in Fievne 2. It will be 
noticed that about half of the stones bear no marks, and that the 
rest are not arranged to ring the letters in alphabetic order. This 
suggests that the stones are not in the order in which they were 
originally put, and it is probable that originally the alphabetic 
order was that of the stones, and that at a later period repairs 
were instituted in the orchestra-rim which threw out many of the 
marked stones, replacing them by unmarked, and rearranged 
those still remaining of the old lot. The shape of the stones is 
such that they can belong only in the position where they now 
are, forming one side of the canal, so that the lettered stones 
probably date from the earliest period of the lowered orchestra. 
It is certain that masons’ marks of this sort cannot be judged by 
the aame criteria for date as the letters of a decree or on a erave- 
stele, The tendency would be to preserve older forms. The 
v and the » have quite an ancient look, but enn hardly date the 
theatre more closely than the arguments from other sources. 
They cannot be luter than the latter half of the fourth century. 
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Before leaving the subject of the orchestra it is proper to 
state, for the benefit of future visitors to Eretria, that the marble 
slab covering the “ vesica-shaped aperture” “in the tunnel under 
the orchestra is not in situ, but was put where it 1s by us. I 
believe that this hole is meant to afford entrance from below inte 
the orchestra back of the centre when a play required it. It 
could easily have been reached by a temporary ladder in the 
tunnel. Further, the stone placed upright at the top of the stairs 
an the centre of the orchestra where they are broken was put there 
by us to prevent the entrance from filling up. 

IVY. THE PARODOI!. 

Mr. Capps" has diseussed these and given the explanation of 
their slope, which is less than that at Qropus, and more than that 
at Megalopolis. The east parodos had been excavated in 1892 
without bearing the fact of the elope sufficiently in mind, so that 
our first task was to partly fill it up, both in order to restore the 
proper level and in order to get a road for our earts from the 
orehestra. The true slope, which is about 5° 30° from the hort- 
zontal, was determined in three ways: (a) by the slope of the 
courees of the analemma, which is the same as the slope of the 
parodos; (b) by the existence of a sill in sifz in the front wall of 
the paraskenion, 1.25m. above the orchestra level, and which 
must be for a door from the parodos, thus giving 4 fixed point in 
the slope; (¢) by the fact that beyond this door the wall of the 
parodos ia worked amooth above a certain slanting line, all below 
the line being left rough, since it was under the earth and not 
visible. ‘The slope of the west parodos was similarly determined. 

The great mass of earth of the caved exerted continually a 
lateral thrust upon the analemmeata until, probably aided by earth- 
quakes, they were in time precipitated into the parodoi, while at 
the same time the front walls of the paraskenia suffered a similar 
fate. A good many seat-blocks from the upper part of the cavea 
also fell in. The result was that the parodoi were filled with a 
confused mass of large blocks of stone which rendered excavation 
extremely difficult. Four courses, each 0.45 m. high, are the 
most that are in situ in either analemma above the surfice of the 
parodos. 

Amen. Jovum. Ancu, x (1895), p. 277. Mibid., po S42, 
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In front of the analemmata, commencing in the east parodas 
14.25 m. from the foot of the analemma, in the west parodos 
10.50 m,, are poros foundations having the same slope as the 
analemmata, On these foundations there remains in some places a 
second course of orfhostatai, 0.65 m, high and 0.45m. wide. We 
may assume that once other courses were above these, the whole 
serving a8 a supporting, strengthening wall to an analemma which 
showed signs of caving in. 

In each parodos at a point opposite the respective end-walls 
of the paraskenia are traces of buttresses to the analemmata 0.63 m. 
wide and extending 0.63 m. (0.60m.) into the parcdoi. In the 
east parodos the lowest visible stone of the buttress is cut down 
and prolonged half-way across the parodos. In the west parodos 
the corresponding stone is separate from the buttress and is 
wider. Such buttresses and such stones in the surface of the 
parodot look like the parastades and sills of doors. This is a 
natural place for doors in the parodoi—opposite the ends of the 
prolongations of the proskenion, and this is the arrangement at 
Epidauros. What are the indications for other parastades across 
the parodoi? The marble fronts of the paraskenia do not extend 
to the end of the walls, but stop at the intersection of the front 
and end-walls. In the end-wall projecting into the east parodoes 
there is astone which is rough aa if’ broken off," and in the west 
parodos a corresponding stone which projected some 0.60 m. into 
the parodos was cut away through the mistake of a workman.” 
It cannot be a sill: it is a metre above the parodos-level at that 
point. It indicates rather that the end-walls were prolonged 
beyond the marble front in parastades. With two perastades and 
a sill a door is established. A sill across the whole doorway is 
not essential. No architectural members were found which 
could be assigned to the doors, so that their reconstruction must 
be based on a comparison with those in other theatres—Epi- 
daurus, for example. | 

In digging in the west parodos at about 0.60 m. to 0.70 m. 
above the ancient level, there was noticed a thiek layer of marble 
chips. This is interesting as showing the level here at the time 
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when the work of destruction of the marble parts of the theatre 
was carried on for the lime-kilns, one of which was cut in the 
caved itself, near the east pearodps. 


V. THE PARASKENIA (PLATES 1, II, UN. 


In the first period of the theutre the parwskenia were two tower- 
like projections from the skene." When, in the second period, 
the orchestra was moved north and lowered, we may suppose 
that new pereskenia were built out from the seaena¢ frons, but 
their exact size and shape ts uncertain, for the reason that the 
plan of the present pereskenia shows only one period, and that a 
later one, They may have coincided with the present plan, or 
they may have more resembled the old. The fiet that the com- 
pleted circle of the orchestra is some distance from the proskenion 
makes it seem probable that they projected further then than now, 

In the thentre as excavated the peraskenia are long narrow 
rooms (ef. Puate |, ABCDEF, A'B'C'D' ECF") which bound 
the parodoi on one side, Their front-wulls" are of marble and for 
3.80 0n, (4B, A'B") ure a prolongation of the marble proskenion, 
Then an oblique angle is made and the walls (BC, AC’) ron 
some 14.80m. along the perodoi, gradually approaching the 
analemmata, The hack-walls, 2.50 m. to 2.50 m. distant, are 
parallel with the front, and are «a continuation of the seenae 
jrons, The end-walls (C.D, C’D") are of poorer material than the 
others, and do not go down even to the fluor level. This was no 
great weakness, as all the thrust of the roof came upon the side- 
walls. It seems not impossible that the paraskenia once extended 
further than at present. The end-walls certainly seem later than 
either front or back-walls. 

About four metres from the outer ends of the peraskenia are 
doors, already mentioned, opening into-the pared. The marble 
sill of that in the east peraskenion is still in situ, 0.95 m. above the 
proskenion-stylobate. In the west paraskenion the marble has 
disappeared and a block of poros is in its place, These sills give 
the floor level of the paraskenia at these points. Another point is 

CAM. Jouk. AncH. Vit, p. 250. 
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got by the height of the cross-walls AF, A‘#", That on the east 
is 0.28 m. above the proskenion-stylobate; that on the west a trifle 
less. The floors of the paraskenia must have had an upward incline, 
for in the east paraskenion, starting from the eross-wall mentioned, 
a ledge runs with a slope upward ulong the back-wall, and where 
it ceases its line is continued, indicated by the different surface of 
the stone above and below. The ledge arose as follows. When 
the new upper purt of the seaenae frons (hatched as “ Late Wall— 
Good” on pLax) was built on the old foundation, since it was not 
ao thick as the wall it replaced, the prolongations of the latter in 
the back-walla of the paraskenia projected beyond the new wall. 
To remove this blemish the faces of these back-walls were cut 
down until they corresponded to the new front line. This was 
naturally done only duwn to the floor-level, below which the 
wall was lett intact, forming the edge mentioned. In the west 
paraskenion there is no ledge, but, as in the east, a thick layer of 
roof-tiles and avéefirae shows where the floor was, - Above the 
rooftiles were blocks from the walls, é ¢., the roof fell first and 
the walls caved in on top. Below the cross-walls a step led to 
the level prevailing back of the proskenion, which level in the 
period of the marble proskenion was above that of the earlier 
period, just as the orchestra was higher. 

The height of the peraskenia is the next problem. That the 
proskenion was Dorie was determined by the excavators of 1891." 
A fragment of one of the columns shows that the visible front 
part was channeled, while the back was left simply rounded, and 
on each side a segment was cut off so aa to make a flat surface 
for the attachment of the pintkes, Among the finds of 1895 was 
a trighyph of bluish marble 0.20 m. wide and 0.31 m. high, with a 
bit of metope on either side. The evidently corresponding Dorie 
geist have mutnles 0.204 m. long, with a distance of ,048 m, 
between them. From these we make out the combined width 
of triglyph and metope as 0,504 m., three times which is 1.512 m., 
or just the axial distance of the columns of the proskenion,” which 
proves that the triglyph and the geisa come from the proskenion. 
There were, accordingly, between each pair of columns two 
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triglyphs and three metopes, In the theatre at Athens there were 
‘one triglyph and two metopes; at Oropus there were three tri- 
glyphs and four metopes. 

Mr. Fossum," finding an [onic cornice which had an angle equal 
to that at B, surmised that the Doric proskenion was continued 
on the sides in the Ionic order. But this juxtaposition of Doric 
and Tonie is, I believe, elsewhere unknown. The object of the 
change of order would be to obtain for the paraskenia a greater 
height than was possible with the Doric system unless tts propor- 
tions were unduly increased. Suppose that the Ionic order was 
used in this way. Its slenderer proportions would bring the 
paraskenia, as far as any edleulations from the few remaining 
fragments can be made, well above the proskenion; but looked at 
from the outside they would present what is an impossibility In a 
building of this kind—a tiled roof a trifle over two metres above 
the ground, Difficulties aleo arise if one can prove a direct 
communication between the pareshema and the late wings of the 
atene, The only reason for having the peraskenia higher than the 
proskenion is to gain head-room inside. We must see if this is 
necessary, If found unnecessary this must be counted as a 
point against it. The height of the proskenton has been usually 
taken at 3.40 m." and a place to test the possillity of the pro- 
longation of the Dorie order at this height in the paraskewa 1s 
furnished by the doors already mentioned which lead from the 
paraskenia into the parodo’. The sill of the door in the east para- 
akenion,as was stated above, is 0.94 m. above the proskenion-stylobate. 
Deducting this from 3.40 m, and deducting also the height of eor- 
nice, efe., we have remaining eoinewhat less than two metres, just 
enongh room for a door. The very fact that the door ts placed 
where it is rather implies that the above ts true. They pat the 
door as far out as was possible and yet have head-room. The 
natural place would be still farther up the parodos, but the slope 
prevented this being done. 

The cornice-block with the angle must be assigned somewhere, 
and there are two places where it can go, either on the front wall 
of a second story of the skene, or, if there was no second story, on 
the back-wall at the angle E, at a height such as to make a 

1 Phin, p. 265. ® Fhid., p. 265, 
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decorative background in connection with the sewenae frons, A 
second story of the poraskenia is, however, required, for the tile- 
fragments found in them show that the roofs were so covered, 
and roots of tiles at the level of the ground are impossible. If 
there was a second story, the Ionic order is necessary in order to 
gain the requisite height without having unduly heavy columns, 

The most reasonable supposition accordingly is that the pera- 
skema, like stoae in various parts of Greece, were essentially Dorie 
in their lower story, that the ceiling of this was on the same level 
as, and a continuation of, the podium of the proskenion; and that 
there was a second story, Ionic in order, with half columns jn its 
‘front wall, and with roof at a level to suit the skene. From this 
upper story there was Immediate access to the podium of the 
proskenion, and to it one passed from the ground-level outside by 
means of doors in the ends, or from the wings of the steve throu ch 
doors in the back-walls, 

Mr. Capps" advocates a means of communication between 
skene and parodoi, wd the wings of the shee and the puraskenie, 
The excavations of 1894 showed that any such thing in the wings 
was out of the question, These belong wholly to the upper level. If 
there were stairs or ramps they must be in the paraskenia, Ramps 
T think are excluded becanse of the steep gradient which would 
be necessary on account of the limited room. If there were 
stairs, wood was a tiore natural material than stone, as oecupy- 
ing lesa space, and if wooden, they have long since rotted away. 
Nothing appeared to decide definitely either for or arainst them, 
though certain stones in the west paraskenion (G on Piay), 0.45 m. 
above the poros block replacing the door-sill, can be explained as 
something on which a wooden flight of stairs rested. Perhaps 
the cutting in the top of the back-wall near by has also some 
sionificance in this connection. Similar stones fail entirely in the 
east poraskenion, 

One of the points to be observed in the construction of dressin g- 
rooms for the actors was their ready accessibility, as the changes 
of costume had often to be made very quick] y. In the later 
periods of the theatre at Eretria, the space between the proskenion 
and the seaeiae frons, and especially the two paraskenia, were of a 
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size fully sufficient for dressing-rooms, and to one who rejects 
the old view of a raised stage seem particularly suited for this, as 
being in such immediate connection with the orchestra, Another 
room which could easily have supplemented those already men- 
tioned in their dressing-room use is the much-discussed tunnel 
under the skene, and it may very well be that this was in part the 
purpose of its construction. The view which makes this a direct 
passageway for sacred processions from the neighboring temple, 
seems to me completely untenable. It were, surely, no very 
great hardship to #k the priests and their followers to proceed a 
hundred feet or so further and enter by the east paredas, whose 
easy slope attorded far more opportunity for dignity and pomp, 
For them to gather up their trailing robes and clamber down 
the steep steps into the tunnel and file out one by one through 
& narrow door into the orchestra, would rob the procession of its 
chief virtue and turns the whole thing into a farce. Perhaps the 
chorns, freed from the necessity of frequent changes of costume, 
still used through all periods the skene, or they too may have 
dressed themselves below, while the sene was devoted to the 
storage of stage-properties not wanted for the immediate occasion. 

But the nge as green-rooms waz not the only purpose of the para- 
skema, There was another object in their making which is certain, 
whereas the former is but probable. There were many occasions™ 
where plays require that an actor enter from the perodos, the 
common place of entrance for the chorus, It was, of course, 
perfectly possible at all times for persons to come from outside 
the skene down the full length of either parodos, but scenic illusion 
was accomplished sufficiently if access to the parodos was gained 
part way down its descent, while the convenience of the actors 
was much better suited, if, already behind the proskenion, they had 
only to pass into either peraskenion and through the door into the 
perodos, than if they were compelled to zo outside the skene and 
eome down the whole length of the perodos from the level of the 
ground outside, 


"Aw. Jovn. Anca, vit, p. 262. 
™ Best collected and discussed by E. BonensTerEn in JaArbicher fir classische 
Piilologie, x1x, Supplement-band, pp, 702-721. C7, also, pp. 680f. 
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Vi. MISCELLANEOUS FINDS. 


Here may be mentioned a small gold ring, lost by some spec- 
tator, with curious signs on the part where it widens for a seul. 
Kiehteen bronze coing came one by one from various parts of the 
theatre. They range in date from the third century pc. to the 
second A.D., and are of Euboea, Bocotia, Athens, Corinth, with two 
orthree Roman coina. A few unimportant tragments of seulpture 
and an insignificant piece of an inseription (No. 9 in the hat of 
inscriptions discovered at Eretria in 1615) are ull that ean be 
noted in these classes, - : 

In 1891 were found numerous throne-fragments.” We found 
a number more, and chef among them—from the west perodos, 
the back of a throne, entire, with side pieces, one attached, the 
other broken off but lying near the large fragment. In the shape 
of the back and the form of the sculptured decoration tt resembles 
very closely the thrones in the theatre at Oropus, just across the 
strait, and undoubtedly in each place the period of their introduc- 
tion into the theatre was the same, We may perhaps be allowed 
to surmise that, as in Oropus, this and similar thrones were 
placed in the orchestra, unless they could be given a place on the 
plattorm which perhaps existed in the middle keris. 

The architectural marbles present little new beyond what was 
found in 1891. A marble triglyph from the proskenion has already 
been mentioned, and so have the corresponding geisa, In the 
Tonic order was found a new piece of a marble halfcolumn with 
back-piece 0.41 m. square, The width of a flute is 0.051 m. and 
of the adjacent fillet 0.018m. Various geisa and cornices were 
also found, but need not be mentioned severally. Many terra- 
cotta antefirae, nearly all broken, came from the peraskenia and 
from the perrodoi, 

This year also Ione half-columns and capitals in poros were 
found, whole or in fragments, in the theatre and in the newly-lis- 
covered gymnasium. These may possibly come from the round 
basis now enclosed within the west wing of the stene, making a 
structure somewhat like the choragic monument of Lysicrates, 
without its square base, To this must belong a fragment built 
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into the adjacent wall of the stene, a bit of roof, of poros cut to 
imitate overlupping tiles, which are in shape lke large leaves. 
THropore Woo.sky HeenmM ance, 


Nore.—It gives me pleasure to acknowledge my indebteness to 
De. Dorpretp tor a number of helpful suggestions. 


FRAGMENT OF A DATED PANATHENAIC AMPHORA. 


In the gymnasium excavated at Eretria by the American 
School in May and June, 1895, north of the room where the 
four basins were found in situ (see Am. Jour. Arch., xt. 2, p. 156) 
there was a small triangular space formed by the intersection 
of three walls. Water-pipes ran across its floor, and at their 
level amidst other rubbish the vase-fragment here represented 
was found (Fievre 1). Ite three sides measure 0.095 m., 0.085 
m. and 0.08 m. Written «xcvyder is the inscription TloAdwar. 
To the left of the inscription is a vertical band of black 0.01 m. 
to 0.013 m. in width. Practically all the paint has disappeared 
and the ditterent color of the clay where the paint once stood 
alone permits the letters to be made out. The «ovnéer direc- 
tion of the inscription, the size of the letters wnd the black 
band beside them make it certain that this is a fragment of a 
Panathensie amphora, and that UWoAcwer is the name of an 
archon, which dates it in a particular year. Above the [! is visible 
the vertical Aasta of another letter which we are to take as N and 
read [dpye |» TloAguaw, 

The Panathenaie amphorae, whole or fragmentary, which bear 
archons’ names, are fourteen in number and belong to ten several 
years! This is no place to discuss these ampAorae from the artis- 
tic standpoint, as on this side our new fragment has no data for 
comparison. It may, however, be worth while to note a few 
things about the inscriptions they bear. In three instances—in 
the years 334-2, 352-1, s28-7, the word dpyer precedes the 

‘cy, Raver er CoLuicros, Historia dla ls (Yramigue grecegue, p. 140; DeLices, 
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name; in eight—for the years 867-6, 386-5, 339-1, 394-38 
(twice), 323-2, 321-0, 313-2, dpyer follows the name. A second 
vase for 356—5 has ypyer following the archon’s name. The two 
fragments of the year 347-6 do not allow the order to be deter- 
mined with certainty. That the variation in order is only a 
variation, and is not to be taken as a positive indication of date, 
1s shown by thesoceurrence in one veur (332-1) of both forme, 
each of which 1s also found before and after that date, Besides 


this variation of order there are two important changes in the 





Fig. 1.—Eserera GYMNASIUM, FRAGMENT OF a PAN ATHENAIC AMPHORA, 
inscriptions of this period. The first is the use of the new 
alphabet inethe old formula vor "A@dvefer GPxov, which remained 
in this form until after 336 n.c.. though as far back as arehans’ 
names on amphorae extend (S67 n.c.) they are always in the new 
alphabet. The second change was the introduction of the 
xiornooy direction of writing, most probably in 347 5.0., as vases 
of that year are found with both this way and the older way of 
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writing along the pillar, Another way in which the inscriptions 
of these amphorae vary is in their several relations to the two pillars 
between which the goddess stands. Sometimes raw 'A@jvnfer 
afiev is alongside the pillar to the right, sometimes alongside 
that on the left, the archon-inseription taking the unoccupied 
plice. Most frequently the two inscriptions are on the inner 
sides of the two pillars, but in one case in 336 u.c., and regularly 
after $24 (including one vase of that year), one inscription is on 
the inner side of the pillar to the left (as one faces the vase), and 
the other is on the outer side of the right-hand pillar. 

To return to our fragment, The only erchon bearing the name 
of Polemon of whom we know held office in the year 312-11 nc? 
The latest of the dated amphorae hitherto known is of the year 
315-12, s0 that the discovery of this fragment enables the list of 
dated omphorae to be brought one year further down than was 
before possible. Lf the custom of putting an inscription to the 
right of each pillar, which prevailed just previously to this date, 
was still followed, we are in no position to say from what part of 
the vase this fragment comes, for it is too small to show traces of 
Athena's dress, which alone could finally settle the question. 

It is a matter of interest that this fragment was found at 
Eretria, and the place of its finding may be taken as showing that 
on the spot where the present gymnasium was unearthed there 
once stood another, an older, gymnasium, in which « victor once 
dedicated the prize he won at the Panathenaia of 512. The 
Panathenaia of 512-11, coming in the first year of the 117th 
Olympiad, were not the Great Panathenaia, which fall in the third 
years of the Olympiada, 

Tutoponk WooLsry HieenmMancn. 

Nore, 





In the Bulletin de Correspondance [HellOnique, 1, p. 215, 
M. Mantua publishes a fragment (No. 3) of o Panathenaic 
amphora, but knows no fourth-century erchon whose name would 
fit the remaining letters. These are * = jy, and a bit of the pillar 
shows below them, i. ¢., the inseription is not xtopyddy, but resem- 
bles those of the years 367 and 347. Is it not possible that the 
H is the initial of HP X EN, as in 336,and that before it we have 
H= as the end of the name of an archon? To go only into the 
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period between 367 and 347, when we know this direction of 
writing prevailed, there are a number of archons’ names which are 
available: 364, Timokrates; 363, Charikleides; 560, Kallimedes; 
$57, Agathokles; 356, Elpines; and, 347, Themistokles. Any 
further determination, however, is impossible. 


TT. W. Hi. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE ATHENA PARTHENOS. 


The Parthenon, the highest product of Greek architecture, 
iidorned with the most perfect gems of (rreek sculpture, was a fit- 
ting home tor Pheidias’ masterpiece, the chryselephantine statue 
of the goildess Athena. Henewed interest has been aroused in that 
work by the discoveries of the Lenormant and Varvakion Athenne, 
and the republication of two Crimean medallions identified a 
copies of the Parthenos by Kieseritaky. Again, Dirpteld's remens- 
urement of the plan-features of the Parthenon, including the 
extant traces of the Parthenos-pedestal, and the recently propose 
plans of Durm and Magne to preserve and restore the fast crumb- 
ling rains of that temple, have turned the attention of archieolu- 
gists in the direction of metrologic computations as a necessary 
preliminary to conjectural reconstructions, whether of the temple 
or of the image it was built to house. 

In view of this, it was thought that the following investigation 
of the dimensions of the Pheidian statue, the outgrowth of an 
examination of a paper by Professor Athanasios Rhousopoulos, of 
the University of Athens, might not be without the interest of time- 
liness. In 1895, a little pamphlet by Professor Rhousopoulos 
appeared entitled: “O Tlap@erar, “ « protest against the proposed plans 
for the restoration of the Parthenon, with the suggestion of a method for 
its preservation.” In this able and interesting monograph, Chapter 
E’ (pp. 45 to 60) is devoted to questions relating to the size and 
position of the statue of Athena. Here the author advances one 
or two theories on which archseologists may well take issue with 
him. It is the purpose of this article to briefly review the chapter, 
and to point out the questions which seem to have needlezsly 
troubled the author. 

Writing concerning the principle of economy used in the con- 
struction of the Parthenon, especially in the substitution of cheaper 
for more costly material in places where 1t could not be detected! 
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by the eye, he illustrates his point by calling to mind the well- 
known oblong space in the celle, paved with common stone instead 
of with Pentelic marble like the rest of the floor. Boetticher, in 
‘his Parthenon investigations, had supposed this spot to indicate the 
‘position of the table on which the prizes for victors in the Pana- 
‘thenaic games were deposited. Rhousopoulos, on the contrary, 


_with others, thinks that such a radical architectural departure 


could have been made only for some more permanent article of 
furniture than a table, and could have marked the site of nothing 
jess important than the image of Athena. He says: “ Had it 
stood in Boetticher’s alcove, which is paved like the rest of the 


~ temple, [ktinos and his co-workers would have used in vain twenty- 


four square metres of Pentelic marble.” So far his reasoning 1s 
good, although the area is overstated; for only 18.5 sq. m. are 
demanded by the proportions of the pedestal of the Varvakion 
copy presently to be discussed, and only 13.624 aq. m. of marble 
flags were eaved by the substitution of stone ones in the actual 
location, Te next proceeds to advance against Boetticher’s theory 
another argument, namely, the size of the statue; saying that if it 
really was as large as Pliny says it was (Vi. xxxvi. 18), twenty- 
six cubits in height, there was no reom for it, either in Boetticher’s 
ileove or in the temple itself. 

He then tries to prove this astonishing statement by figures, 
basing his calculations upon a cubit of 0.444 m. derived from a 
Greek foot of 0.296 m., and thus mukes the statue 11.544 m. high. 
This figure he applies to the chryselephantine siztue itself, exclu- 
sive of the base, which he thinks Pliny would have mentioned had 
he included it in his dimensions, because of the varying heights 
which pedestals may have, whether the statue be large or amall. 
Pliny tells us, in the passaye just cited, that the base in question 
had represented tn relief upon it the birth of Pandora, twenty 
gods being present atthe scene. The least possible height of such 
a base Rhousopoulos concludes must be us much as 2.50 m. This, 
added to the igure already proposed for the image, gives us a total 
of 14.044 m. as the height of the statue and its base. Next, from 
various indications of an architectural character, Rhousopouloa 
estimates that the ceiling of the cella was 13.50 m. from the floor. 
This would make the statue 0.544 m. higher than the structure of 
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the temple would permit, a difficulty which he overcomes by sug- 
gesting that the height of the Athena Parthenos, as given in our 
editions of Pliny, is wrong. The majority of the extant manu- 
scripts zo back no further than the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
of the Christian era, while the earlier are incomplete, leaving 
ample time for the texts to have been corrupted and the copyists 
to have carelessly written xxvi for Pliny’s xv.’ Sixteen cubita 
would make the statue proper 7.104 m. high. Adding the con- 
jectured base, we have a total of 9.604 m, Pansanias (1. 24. 5) 
tells us that the Nike, which the goddess held in her hand, 
measured nearly four cubits, which according to Rhousopoulos’ 
calculations would be 1.776 m., or one-fourth thesize of the Athena 
herself. Aside from the manuseript testimony, Professor Rhou- 
sopoulos would regard a height even of twelve eulits = 5.328 m. 
as a probable one for the statue without the pedestal. 

This is the argument made by Rhousoponlos. The three points 
on which a close examination will perhaps show that he is in error, 
are the following: (1) The height of the base; (2) Pliny’s figure; 
(3) The ratio of the height of Nike to that of Athena. 

Let us consider the first, the height of the hase. Rhousopoulos 
is hasty in assuming that Pliny, if including the base in his 
measurements, would have mentioned it. We tind in few ancient 
writers the accuracy which modern scholarship demands, but, on 
the contrary, always the tendency to make a story sound as Ing as 
possible. This is especially true in Pausanias (v. 10), who gives 
as the dimensions of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 230 by 95 
feet. Excavations have proved that the temple proper was only 
200 feet long by 864 feet wide’, and that he included in his 
figures the lower step of the stereobate and a platform. The 
query to-day in the mind of one viewing for the first time the 
Bartholdi statue in New-York Bay ia, How high is it?—meaning 
the elevation of the torch rather than the actual height of the 
bronze figure of Liberty The more natural thing on Pliny’s part, 

1 Neither statement holds good for the lending ws, of the VA, the Bumbergensis, 
which dutes from the tenth century, and is conrplete for the urt-history books XX x1¥ 
to XXXVI. 

1BacMEsTer, Denkmaler, vol. 1, p. LOL; Olympia, #. wv. 


4\' The statue of Liberty in New York harbor is 205 feet high" (JtAaea Diily 
Journal, Sep. 22, 1896). 
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we believe, would be to include the base, unless some statement be 
imide to the contrary. Let us assume then, for a working basis, 
26 enbits as the height of the whole work, base and statne together, 
and let us make our calculations, using the oll Greek foot of 
0.296 m., which Rhousopoulos employs, instead of the so-called 
Atte toot of 0.508 m., which seems not to have been the true 
standard of measurement employed in the construction of the Par- 
thenon.* The reasou for this choice will be apparent when we 
come to discuss the size of the winged Nike which Athena held 
in her hand. The cubit of this foot is 0.444 m., and it gives us 
as the height of the statue 11.544 m. 

What then must he deducted from this number for the base ? 
Dorpteld® vives 8.04 m. by 4.09 m. as the size of the marginal line, 
the trace of which is extant all around the rough-stone pavement, 
and which is the indubitable site of the stutue. We then have a 
suriace 8.04 m. long on which to sculpture in relief at least twenty 
figures of gods according to Pliny (AN, xxxvi. 18). This would 
vive to each individual » space 0.40 m. wide, unless we conceive 
that the reliefs extended to the aides of the pedestal, a method of 
CCT position which would break the unity of theseene, If we take 
the number propozed by Rhousopoulos (2.50 m.), as the height of 
this surface, these figures must be life-size or even greater, and 
ample space would still be left for mouldings, But 0.40 m. 
standing-room is an exceedingly small allowance for an adult. 
Sach a crowded relief could have had only a constrained and 
inartistic appearance, an impossibility in a production from the 
hand of Pheidias, 

Turning to the Parthenon-friexe, on the east side where the 
Olympic deities are represented. as sitti ug and watching the pass- 
Ing procession, we find in a space of twenty-seven feet, or 8.23 
m., twenty tigures,twelve of them seated divinities,* Moreover, 
the design, at least of this frieze, was in all probability the work 
of the master who executed the Athena Parthenos. Seated 
figures, while economizing room, would at the same time be more 

‘Houtson, Az. 1880-81, p. 172: Bestimmung des Attiachen Fusses: Dourrecn, 
Mittheituagen Athen., vol, vit, 1882, pp. 277-912. 


*Mitth, Afhen., vol. ¥1, PLATE 11, reproduced in Fig. 1062 of BavuMErsTER's 
Denkmitler. 


*Micnanis, Der Parthenon, Athis, plute 14, titres 22-42 of Ostfries, 
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in accord with the character of the scene, as we see from a similar 
work by Pheidias, the birth of Athena in the east pediment of 
the Parthenon, where only two of fourteen extant figures, mostly 
divinities, are standing, We may safely conclude that the sculp- 
tured part of the pedestal was of about the same height as the 
frieze surrounding the cella-wall, 1,01 m.’ The question now arises : 
How much are we to allow for the mouldings of the pedestal f 

The most perfect replica of the Athena Parthenos in exist- 
ence is doubtless the Athena Varvakion in Athens, which Lange, 
in a paper published a number of years ago, has so conelu- 
sively shown to be a copy of Pheidias’ masterpiece. His con- 
elusion is based upon measurements, taking as the ground of his 
argument the measaring points found on the back of the statuette, 
and also the proportional size of the Nike and the statue proper.’ 
Aseuming, then, that it is a measured copy, we find that the plinth 
of the Varvakion statuette measures 0.103 m.in height, the statuette 
plus plinth, 1.085 m. Letting x equal the height of the Parthenon 
pedestal, we have the following proportion: 1.055 m.: 0.103 
m.=11.544 m.: x or 1.149 m. We had already decided that the 
reliefs of the base must occupy a space of 1.01 m, This verifies 
our coneluston and leaves a margin of 0.139 m. for a narrow 
moulding or possible correction to our caleulation. 

The width of the quadrangular outline on the cella-pavement 
demands a base 4.09 m. in depth. The back of the Varvakion 
plinth is roughly finished and not rectangular. From front to 
back in its widest part it measures 0.333 m,; from right to left, 
0.41. m. The reliefs are not reproduced, and everything points to — 
the conclusion that, excepting possibly in the relative height, no 
attempt at an accurate copy of the Parthenon pedestal was made. 
However, from 0.333 m. we can calculate a depth of 3.71 m., just 
38 om. less than the floor demands, a discrepancy not surprising 
when we consider the careless execution of the Varvakion base.’ 

TPesnose, in his Prisciples of Athenian Architecture, gives the average height 
of the cella-frieze o# 3.53 ft. (1.01 m.). 

8 Die Athena Porthenos, Mitt, Atien., vol. ¥1, p- 1. 

*1f 11.f44 m. fa the correct height, 0.367 m. would have been the true propor- 
tional measure for the depth of the Vurvakion plinth, It seéms likely that the 


aculptor accommodated his pedestal to the given dimensions of a block of marble not 
fully one cublt wide by three-quarters of a cubit deep. Both width and depth are 
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The dimensions, then, of the Parthenon-pedestal were approxi- 
mately 8.04 m. x 4.09 m. x 1.15 m. So low a base may seem 
strange to us with our modern notions of atatuary, for our statues 
have rather high pedestals, often, perhaps, that people may be 
prevented from handling the marbles. There was no need of this 
in the case of the Parthenos, where, as was also true of the statue 
of Zeus at Olympia, the people were kept from the Image by a 
railing. ; 

This brings us to the second point of disagreement with Rhou- 
sopoulos, namely, his proposed emendation of Pliny. If the view 
that the base was included in Pliny’s measurements be accepted, 
a view which the height of the Varvakion plinth and the width 
and spacing of the figures of the Parthenon-frieze seem to verity, 
it has been conclusively shown that no such correction is neces- 
sary. There would be nearly 2.0 m. between the tip of Athena's 
helmet and the ceiling, according to Rhousopoulos’ aasutoption 
that the cella was 13.50 m. high. Perhaps the distance would be 
even greater, because Boetticher and others conjecture the ceiling 
to have been fourteen metres from the floor. As Athena’s slender 
helmet-decorations rose over a metre from the head-piece, this 
distance to the ceiling would seem even greater than it really 
was, To have the statue fill almost the whole space between the 
floor and ceiling, would not have been so distasteful to the Greek 
eye as to ours, We must also recall the dislike for vacancy seen 
in all Greek reliefs, and in the earlier vase-paintings, where 
the unused backgrounds wero filled with zigzags and geometric 
ornaments. ‘The statues of the ancient temples seem always to 
have been large in proportion to the space. [twas a criticism of 
Pheidias’ Olympic Zeus that it was too large for its temple. Strabo 
noticeably scant for the tlrure and ite attributes. The height of the marble is within 
One millimetre of three und a half Greek feet, 1086 m, This was jost holf of the 
ordinary statue-size of seven feet, and buswests the probability that the Varvakion 
Athena was copied from such a marble, rather than direotly from the echrysele- 
phantine Parthenos image. Or we may consider the dimensions of the stutnetie na 
determined by the intention of making it half life-size: fur the Athena herself ja 
just about 80cm. hich. The mouldings of the pedestal are not continued round 
the corners, and its width le less than four-thirda, instead of nearly double its depth, 
as indicated by Dorpfeld's measures of the outline on the cella-paverment, 4.00 m. by 
$.0¢m. An enlargement to the original scale would leava unoccupied nearly three 
and « half metres (3.47 m.) of the breadth of the supposed poedestal-ontline. 
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describes it as nearly touching the ceiling with tts head.” The 
sume effect may be seen in the restoration of the statue of Asklepios 
at Epidauros, and from Pausanias (1. 19, 1) we learn that the 
image of Apollo at Amyklui was thirty cubits, that is forty-five 
feet, high, and so must have reached nearly to the ceiling. 
Turning to the third point advanced by Rhousopoulos, the rela- 
tive height of the Nike and Athena, the proposition made seems 
preposterous. Imagine a statue holding on, its outstretched arm 
a figure one-third or one-tourth its own size! The smallest pos- 
sible ratio would be that of 1 to 4, A smaller ratio would give a 
figure so large that Athena could not have supported it gracefully 
and naturally without apparent effort, Can we verity the ratio 
of 1 to 67 
Lange, in his article Die Athena Parthenos (TA, vi, 56), 
works out some of the dimensions of Pheidias’ statue, basing his 
calculations upon the measurements of the Athena Varvakion 
(MfA,v, 371). He figures, however, with the Attic foot (0.508 
m.) and makes the statue 12.012 m. high. Such a foot would 
make the Nike in the hand of Athena over six English feet in 
height, and would preclude the possibility, or at least the likelihood, 
that Pheidias copied a living model. The employment of the Greek 
foot of 0.296 m. in the construction of the Parthenos is confirmed 
by the fact that the distance between the crest of Athena's helmet 
and the ceiling is made greater by more than half a metre,and also 
by the observation that the height of the Varvakion statuette, 1.035 
m., equals 3} Greek feet, a round number, which shows that the 
statuette also was made by this standard of measurement. Another 
argument is that this foot gives us a pedestal of a height nearer 
that of the Parthenon-frieze, to which, we have shown, the num- 
ber of figures in its carved relief makes it similar. 
The following are some of the measurements given by Lange 
for the Varvakion statnette: 
Height, including base, - - - - 1,085 m. (2) cubits). 
* ofbase, - - - - - - 0.103 
Width of base, - - - - - - - O@.A41 
Depth of base (right side), - - - 0.893 (} eubit). 
Depth of base (left side), - - - - 0.285 


MStrRaBo, Geegraphion, VII. D0: derdueroy fe wyedie re ry copygy rye dpogqs, 
wor Fuori wor, day dpe yerqrai dicracrdt, darorreydoeir Toy Prewe. 
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Nike (without head}, - - - - 0.14 
Nike (with caleulated head), about 0.16 


Column supporting hand, - - - 0.444 (1 eubit). 
Capital of column (height), - - 6.08 

Base of column (height), - - - - 0.04 

Dinmeter of shield, - - - - - O40 

Thickness of soles, - - - - - 0.008 

Head of statue, about - - - . O10 


Some of the dimensions of the Parthenos, especially those of the 
base, we have already worked out. 

With the seulptors of the fifth century s. c., the head seems to 
have been one-eighth of the height of the whole body, and, as the 
head of the Varvakion marble measures about 0,10, let us assume 
0.80 as ite height, exelusive of helmet and sandals. | Unfor- 
tunately Lange has neglected to give the height of the Athena 
alone, but careful measurements on a photograph make this con- 
jecture very probable. By a simple problem of proportion, we 
find the Parthenos, exclusive of head-gear and foot-gear, to meas- 
ure 8.02 m. But 8.92 m. equals 30.15 Greek feet of 0.296 m. 
each, almost a round number, Could it not be that Pheidias 
intended his statue to be just thirty feet high? The figure with 
which we have been working we noticed that Lange gave as 
approximate, not exact. Correcting his 0.10 m. to 0.0995, we get 
as the height of the Varvakion Athena, lees her decorations, 0.796 
m., and then forming our proportion we have 1.035 ; 11.544 — 
O.796:x; in which x equals §.35 m., or 30 Greek feet, the 
stature of the Athena Purthenos, 

Assuming" that the Varvakion Nike was one-tith the height of 
the Athena, or of 0.796 m., we get 0.154 m. which corresponds 
closely to Lange’s estimate of 0.16 m.—1.055:11.544— 0.159: x 
height of Parthenos Nike, Tlere x equals 1.776 m., equals 6 
G becle feet secaale ofeet 94) ina. English measure. Pheidias’ model, 
then, was six feet high according to Greek standards, or almost five 
feet ten ins. by ours, certainly more than the average height of a 
worn, but not an incredible height." Moreover, 1.776 m. is 

"The head of the Varvakion Nike is missing. 

*The “ Anthropometric Table compiled from the messurements of 1100 Wel- 
lesley students by Misses Hill and Wood of the Wellesley Collere Gymnasium 


gives twenty-five normal sises ranging from 1.48 m. = 53.8 inches to 1.72 m. = 67.7 
inches. 
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contained in 8.88 m. five times, or the ratio between the Nike and 
Athena is 1 to 4, the hypothesis with which we started. 

What was the height of the decorations of the goddess, such as 
her helmet and sandale? These were elaborate: for Pansanias 
tells us that the former had its crest supported by a sphinx, and 
that on either side of the helmet were griffins, The Varvakion 
statuette would lead us to believe that the supporters of the secon- 
dary crests were winged horses, and that the griifins decorated 
the cheek-pieces—uas the gem of Aspasios and the medallions found 
in the Crimea show us. Pliny states that the sandals were deco- 
rated with reliefs representing combats of Layithal and Centaurs. 
According to our caleulations they must have been about 0.15 m. 
(or a halt-foot) high. 

Subtracting from 0.932 m. (the height of the Varvakion copy less 
the plinth) 0.796 m., we have 0.156 as the height of the seep 
“and sandals of the sida mltos 1.035 m.: 11.544 m.:: 0.136 m. 
or 1.516 m, (the perpendicular measure of the helmet and san- 
dals of the Parthenos), But 1.516 m. equals 5 Greek feet plus 
0.086 m., nearly a round number. We have seen that the respec- 
tive heights of the Nike and Athena were round numbers, and 
why shoul lit not be the case with the base, and with the orna- 
mental accessories such az the helmet and the soles? We noticed 
that the dimensions of the Varvakion plinth did notseem accurate 
measurements, Possibly they will admit of correction. Adding 
to 1.149 m. (the number which we estimated as the height of the 
pedestal) this 0.086 m. which seems superiluous in the helmet 
measurements, we have 1,184 m., equivalent to exactly four Greek 
feet, ‘This gives us, besides the relief, over half a foot for mould- 
ings. As we estimated the soles at about a half-foot, this would 
leave for the distance from the top of the head to the crest of the 
helmet 44 feet. The importance of thus obtaining round num- 
bers as 4 result of the investigation can hardly be overestimated, 
for Pheidias, in planning his statue, would not have determined 
upon other than full or half feet as his principal dimensions. Our 
chief criticism of Lange’s investigation of this subject lies in the 
fact that his results are decimal rather than whole numbers. 

By a caleulation similar to what we have already used, we find 
the height of the column on which rested the hand bearing the 
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Nike to have been 16.5 Greek feet, and the diameter of the shield, 
15.07 feet, the latter also nearly a round number. 

To sum up our results: : 
The full height of the Parthenos was 11.544 m, or 4). (greek ft.: 


the base of the Parthenos equals 1.184 “ or 4. i ty 
the Nike, - - - - - - - - Lijit “ orb. os 
the Athena, - - - - - - - #8880 “ or 30. ite 
the helmet, plussoles, - - - - L480) © or >. “| le 
the soles, - - - = = = = = H.145 * or OA wa ée 
the helmet, - - - - - - - 1367 * or 4.5 “ke 
the colnum:, = = = = =. = 4952) “ob 16.76) “> * 


- 


the capitalofthe column, - - - 0.892 “or3014 “ 
the base of the column, 0.446 “orli07 *« * 
the diameter of the shield, - - - 4461 “orlb07 “ “™ 
Furthermore, we can verify this conclusion in part from ancient 

writers. Taking Pliny’s twenty-six cubits as the height of the 
Athena Parthenos, and Pausanias’ four cubits as that of the Nike, 
and comparing their figures with those derived from the Varva- 
kion-statuette, we get the equation: 1.776 m. : 11.544 m.=4; 2h; 
or without any correction 46.165 equals 46.176, which is as 
accurate a result as one conld expect. A second look at the 
foot-measurements we have just recorded will convince the reader 
that the enbit, rather than the foot, was the unit uppermost in the 
mind of the artist, and further that the leading dimensions of his 
colossal statue were originally conceived either as units and mul- 
tiples of one, two, three, four, and five cubits, or as additions of 
such units and multiples. A premeditated numerical relation to 
the dimensions of the cella would appear, 1f we should assume the 
heieht of the temple-ceiling to have been 13.52 m.,or exactly 
thirty cubits; but this is mere conjecture. 
The height of the pedestal was - - - - - 4 feet’ 
The height of the separate plinths placed under 

the feet of the statue in the form of Tyrrhe- 3 cubits 

nian sandal-soles, and perhaps also of those 

placed under the shield and the column, was J foot: 
The height of the statue, barefoot, was - - - - - 20 enbits 
From the crown of its head to its helmet-crest was - 3 cubits 


ii 
! 
i 
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The total height of the image was - - - - - - - 26 cubits 
The clear apace above the crest was, perhapa, - - 4 cubits 
The height of the ceiling was, perhaps, - - - - - 30 cubits 


The diameter of the shield was a8 = 10 cubits. 


The height of the base, and the diameter of the column 


WOE) = = i. ~ cet = 0s 6 cee se oe oe =: oooh 
The height of the shaft of the column was - - - - 8 eubits 
The height of the capital of the column was - - - 2 eubits 
The total height of the column was, probably, - - - 11 eubite 


The height of the Nike was - - - - - - - 2%= 4 cubits 


The collective height of column and Nike was - - 15 cubits 


A simple proportion is seen to subsist not only between the 
height of the Nike and that of the (barefoot and bareheaded) Par- 
thenos (1: 5}, but also between the Nike and the pedestal (3 : 2), 
the column-shaft (1 ; 2), the column-capital close beneath the Nike 
(2: 1), the height of the helmet-crest (4 : 3), and the hypothetical 
vacant space between statue and ceiling (1: 1). The ratio of the 
elevation of the Nike to the height of the shield was 3: 2. 


The plan-dimensions of the pedestal of the Varvakion statuette, 
forming, as they do, a 3 % 4 rectangle, are incommensurate with 
either of the quadrangles marked in the pavement. One of these 
is exactly, and the other nearly,a double square, The larger out- 
line would easily enclose a structure measuring 9 by 18 cubite, 
Whereas an enlargement of the statuette by the proportion of 
7:78 employed in the remainder of our computations, with some 
extra allowance on account of the extreme scantness of its pedestal- 
surface, would barely fill a space measuring 13} feet=— 9 cubits 
by 132 cubits. | 
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To sum up the positive results of our investigation: there has 
been an endeavor to show (1) that, contrary to Rhousopoulos’ 
theory, the base was included in the height of twenty-six cubits 
given by Pliny; (2) that suid buse was four feet high; and (3) 
that the height of the Parthenos was not too large tor the dimen- 
sions of the cella. Furthermore, [ have attempteil to prove (4) 
that the relief upon the base was about as high as the cefle- 
frieze of the Parthenon; (5) that the ratio between the Nike and 
Athena was 1 to 5; and (6) that, in weneral, Phetlias used round 
numbers in his principal dimensions. Whether the cubit and 
foot of Pheidias tallied with those of the Vurvukion statuette or 
with a different, local stundurd, does not atfeet the above conelu- 
sions, A smaller unit would, of course, tend to contirm our 
Assumption of a lifesize model having preceded the colossal one. 
In the contrary case, and especially if we conceive the sculptor to 
have employed the hypothetical Attic foot of 308 millimetres, this 
inherently probuble assumption would lack numerical contirma- 
tion. Axna Lovtse Perry. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NOTE BY ALPRED EMERSON. 

Dr. Donprecp has had the kindness, during his recent visit 
to Cornell University, to look over the proofsheets of the above 
paper, and has made some suggestions as to method of pre- 
sentation, which in the author's absence | have ventured to inecor- 
porate, He haa also resolved the doubts concerning the relation 
between the foundation of Peiraiens-stone (2.01 m, x 5.22 1m.) and 
the larger quadrangular outline (4.09 m. % 8.04 m.), which had 
troubled Miss Perry and me, by assuring me of the presence 
of pry-holes, and of clamp-holes between the two outlines as well 
aa within the smaller quadrangle. ‘These marks show the exact 
position of the separate blocks of marble and the stone pedestal 
of the temple-irnage. The notion, put forward in Penrose’s Prin- 
ciples of Athenian Architecture, that the larger outline is the trace 
of a railing, is not consistent with the presence of these holes. 
The limestone pavement was merely an economy, to save eight 
marble flags of the size used for the whole nave or central space 
of the Hekatompedos, Thirteen and five-cighthe square metres of 
the costlier material were thus economized where thirty-two might 
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have been. The figure of 13.4 sq. m., given near the beginning 
of Miss Perry's article, is the amount of space which would be 
covered by a proportional enlargement of the Varvakion statuette : 
for the actual dimensions of the outline of the pedestal could not 
be considered, of course, in connection with Boetticher’s aleove. 
Dr. Dérpfeld also calls my attention to the bearing which the 
exact data for the dimensions of the pedestal of the great Zeus at 
Olympia have on the problem of the size of the chryselephantine 
stiitue of Pheidias at Athens. These data are described and dis- 
enssetl by him in the Argebnisse der Ausgrahung von Olympia, vol. 
1 (Arehitectural Remains), pp. 18-15; compare Plates rx, x1,and 
xi in vol. 1 of the secompanying Atlas. Unfortunately, Miss 
Perry did not have access to this work while writing her article. 
The relief-space of the Olympian statue is 73 em. high, the height 
of the upper and lower mouldings (which correspond in form to the 
indication of them on the plinth of the Varvakion statuette) is 
19 em. and 17 cm. respectively, making the total height 1.09 m. 
But as the Olympian pedestal stood on a level with the super- 
added portico-stylobates of the temple-cella, the black-marble floor 
just in front of it being sunk 10 em. lower, it is perhaps legiti- 
mate to state its effective height at 1.19 m. This is prnatically 
identical with Miss Perry's computation of the height of the 
Parthenos-pedestal at 1.184 m. On the other hand, her ASST p- 
tion that the height of the relief was the same as that of the 
Parthenon-friexe would seem to prove erroneous, The vertical 
divisions of the Olympian pedestal analyze readily as follows, upon 
the hypothesis of the Grmeeo-Roman foot of 0.2057 or 0.296 m. 
(Dorpfeld in ATTA. vir, 1882, p. 299): 
Actoal mensure. 
Cap-moulding . . . 9 dactyls—0.166+m. 0.168 m. 
Reliefspace . . . 2 feet 8 dactyls=0.739 m. 0.73 om. 
Base-znoulding . . . 10 dactyls=0.185 m. 0.192 m. 
PAA eh ey mw te EE es 6 dactyla= 0,092 +m. 0.10 m, 
Total elevation from black pavement, - 
4 Greco-Roman feet=1.183 m. 1.19 m. 
The measures of the ground-plan of the Olympian pedestal 
indicate an intentional proportion of 2: 8. Fifteen Greco-Roman 
cubits of 0.4435 give us 6,652 m. for the front of the pedestal, 
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and twenty-two and a half cubits of 9.979 m. for its depth or side. 

The actual measurement is 6.65 m,x9.93 m. The number of 
firures across the front was seventeen at Olympia as lurainst twenty- 
one at Athens, 

The above analysis does not command Dr. Dérpfeld’s endorse- 
ment, since his abandonment of the Greeo-Roman or Solonian 
foot of cea. 0.206 m,—as the standard measure of length employed 
by the builders of the temple of Nike and also of the Parthenon— 
and his adoption of the Aiginetan foot of cea. 0.526 m., which he 
also traces in some leading dimensions of the temple at Olympia, 
But it will always be diffienlt to regard as improbable the use, by 
Pheidias, of the Solonian cubit, foot, and dactyl (1) in the fice 
of Dirpfeld’s own discovery that the shorter of these two Greek 
feet was the fundamental unit of the Solonian metric system—tfor 
its hollow and liquid measure and its messures of weight, as well 
as for dimensions of length and area; (2) in the face of his own 
demonstration that it tallies with the small mouldings and other 
minute members of the temple of Athena Nike, built m the fifth 
century; and (not to lay stress on his somewhat more dubious 
computations as to intentional dimensions in Solonian feet and 
dactyls’ about the Parthenon) (3) so long as the floor of the 
Hekatompedos-cella continues to be rewarded as measuring 29.55 
m., clear, in length. 

It is due to Misa Perry to say that she desired to lay no stresa 
on what seemed to her the fair probability of the use of this Greek 
foot and cubit in the construction of the Athena Parthenos. Her 
use of it, argumenti causa,is traceable mainly to its having fur- 
nished the basis of Professor Rhousopoulos’ calculations. The 
theory that the sculptor of the Athena Parthenos was enough of 
an architect to be governed, in a measure, by his yardstick has, 
in my opinion, been carried by her proportional calculations to a 
degree of logical certainty which subsequent proof of its having 
been cut and marked according to this or that particular Greek 
eubit and foot and dactyl will in no wise invalidate. 

A minor non-coneurrence on the part of Dr. Dorpfeld relates to 
the text of Pansunias when he states the dimensions of the temple 
of Zeus to be 230 by 95 feet (vy. 10): “He probably notes the 
numbers which the guides at Olympia gave in Roman feet. His 
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breadth-aneasure of 95 fect=28,12 m. is but little wider than the 
breadth of the stylobate measured on the upper step (27.66 m.). If 
finally he gives the length as 230 feet=68.08 m, (really 64.12 m.) 
the only explanation is that he included the ramp on the east front 
of the temple ” (Ergebnisse p. 19), The explanation is not alto- 
gether satisfactory; for,adding the 15.10 m., of ramp to the 64.12 
m. (=200 Olympic feet), we get 77.22 m., which is over 240 
Olympian and over 260 Greco-Roman feet. In any case, the 
Greek traveller's or his informant’s human inclination to magnify 
the true dimensions a trifle, by including members that might 
have been left out or otherwise, is substantiated. 
ALFrep EMERson. 
Ithaca; N. Y¥., October, 1596. 
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Since strips of bronze used for decorative purposes and con- 
sisting of squures arranged one over the other, each containing a 
design, were brought to the knowledge of archwologiats by those 
discovered at Olympia, which on the indication of their tnsertp- 
tions were rightly assumed by Furtwiingler to he related to Argos, 
similar strips have been observed also in other places.’ It has 
long been known that the acropolis at Athens was one of the 
places where these bronze-relicts were found, but the single strip 
(No. [) briefly described by Reisch? is not the only discovery 
of this kind. Even when the smaller ohjects last excavated were 
as yet mostly unexamined, 1 had recognized a badlyalistigured 
tragment of a second similar strip, which has since been cleaned 
with the other bronzes of the Acropolis (No. I}, Meanwhile, A. 
G. Bather’s gleaning among the bronze fragmenta of the Acro- 
polis has yielded a few similar smaller fragments, which he has 
mostly kindly offered to me to complete my long-intended and 
long-deferred publication. If | now finally undertake to fulfil 
the promise made by him in my name (278, xin, pp. 249, 234), 
I can restrict myself to giving my observations written down long 
azo on the actual state of the fragments, because [ am glad to 
eny that A. de Ridder intends to treat this whole class of monu- 
ments in an exhaustive manner? 

L. (National Museum, 6965, De Kidder, No. 350), Fravne 1. 
Compare above note 2. Reisch’s account of its discovery is 
erroneous, for there can be no doubt that the strip is 1dentieal with 


* Republished from the Athen. Mifthefungen, XX, p. 478, with the permission 
of the German arch. Institute. The translation is by Henristti Ricketts, revised ly 
the nuther, who made come élight additions, 

1Of. Foatwinaiten, Broncefunie cvs Ciympa, p, Ly; Ohanpin, TV (Die Bron- 
cen) pp. 101, GD eqq.; ArcA, Anorger, T804, p. 117; Cataranos, Dodom, pl, 16; 
AGH, 1892, p. 447 (ML. Horneacx); 1895 p. 218 CA. pe Rippen); AS, Sin, p. 
249 (A. G. Baroen); "Egppepir dpy., 1802, p. 228. 

2 Athen, Mittheilungen, 1887, p. 124, 23 of. Olynian, rv, p. 108, 

PCH, 1804, p. 218, 7: Bronzes frownce sur (Aecropole, p, EVIL 

sau 
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one described by Pervanoglu in the Gellettine (1867, P 75) a5 “a 
piece of a very thin strip on which are stamped varions archaic 


designs, divided inte squares; 
there are two sphinxes, Hera- 
kles with the lion, men figlit- 
ing with a fallen woman, a 
winged figure.” From this 
we learn that the relief, as 
well us the bronze head, De 
Kidder, No. 767 (Athen, Tit 
theitongen, SST, p. 873), 
mentionéd there likewise, 
together with so many other 
archiie bits, were found dur- 
ing the excavation for the 
Acropolis Museum in 1s6t. 

Present leneth, 14 em, ; 
breadth, 7em.;anarrow edge 
(13 mm.), which projected 
bevoutl the lateral ornamen- 
tation, was bent laek per- 
pendienlarly to the front 
surtace; the wooden frame 
on which this strip was nailed 
consequently was exiuctly 7 
em. wide, and the metal 
overlapped tts sides a little, 
Of the topmost square noth- 
ing but the lower part is pre- 
served. We can recognize 
tha legs of two men, facing 
each other and fighting; the 
oné on the right bas fallen 


on his knees. No weupons 





Fiataur 1, 

appear, but to the left is seen a rarment which cannot belong to 
the combatants. A tiny remainder in the left corner looks like 
a human foot, and we may venture to imagine tle reat of a clothed 
figure turned to the righ t, although we cannot be certain of any 
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connection between the foot and the plainly-recognizable garment. 
Heisch has suggested that the figures may be those of Theseus and 
the Minotaur, a conjecture which cannot be proven. [f this sugyzes- 
tion was correct, we would have here the type, which later became 
universal, with the Minotaur sinking to his knee, instead of the 
earlier type which represents him standing erect.t. A comparison 
with No. V shows that the subject was not unknown in this art. 
The kneeling figure is evidently of larger size than lis opponent, a 
circumstance in favor of this supposition. The traces of a figure 
on the lett side would have to be Ariadne, 

The subject of the second square is casily recognized. It is 
the Suiride of aljax, The hero, having thrown himeelf on his 
sword, which 1s planted in the earth, hes with his fice to the 
ground: two Greeks (probably Odysseus and Diomedes) approach 
him from the left. The one to the lett is beardless, his long hair, 
falling on his neck, seems fastened over his forehead by a band. The 
outline of his breast is no longer to be traced, nor is that of 
his left hand, which seems to have been extended at the height 
of his breast. Mis right hand, too, cannot be seen. We cannot 
determine whether the second Greek had a heard, and the posi- 
tion of his hands 1s uncertain, At the mght end of the design 
are traces of what we are ut first inclined to think «a draped figure, 
but the sharpness of some of the intersecting lines makes us 
doubt this, and rather consider them to be crossed lances and 
other weapons. Perhaps here, as in other designs, the arms of 
Achilles are introduced. The beard of Ajax is plainly visible ; 
iis lair falls on his neck in a long mass divided by little lines, 
the hair on his forehead, too, is made with especial care, The 
suicide of Ajax is not rarely represented in an exactly similar 
manner, especially on Corinthian vases; comp. Arch, Zeitung, xx1x, 
1871, p. 49, 77 (HL. Heydemann) and EK, Pottier, in R. de Lastey- 
ries Album «reh, des musdées de provinee, p. T2. To his careful 
enumeration are now to be added Arch. Anzeiger, 1891, p. 116, 5 
(fragment of a Corinthian lekythos at Berlin), the relief described 

‘Cy. Arch, Zeitung, 1884, p, 106 (Fuarwineier); .fofrbued, 1887, p, 2 
(DEMMLER) ; JHS, xiv, pp. 210,214 (C. Sara). The tripod restored by Pureowp 
{Annealt, 1885, p. 107) would belong to it, too, if it were a certainty ; but «f, Fret. 


WASGLER, Olympia, IV, p. 88. The luter examples in O. WoLre, Zur Theseus. 
sae, pp. oO, 
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helow under No. IT, 
and A. Schneider, 
Proleqamena ze emer 
newen (rallerie heroi- 
acher Bildwerke, p. 3a 


(fragment of a relief 


in Corneto) This 
lastrelietis connected 
with Argive and sim- 
Har bronze-reliefs, us 
are the whole group 


of revetmenta of 


toml-doors with ver- 
tical strips composed 
of decorated squares 
joined together.’ 

In the third square 
Herakles is repre- 
sentedin combat with 
the lion. He is ap- 
parently beardless, 
and certainly has 
Short hair. He seizes 
the ereet beast by the 
neck with his left 
hand, and with his 
right swings the 
knotty club. The 
lion has put his left 
fore-puw against the 
body of Hernkles ; 
the other paw seems 
not to be represented, 
Mis left hind-paw 1s 
on the ground, while 

SSemMPen, Der SHl, 1, 
p. 407; FoRTwindLenr, 
Clympin, 1¥, p. 104; Noti- 
sie degli Seavi, 1892, p. 472 
( MILAN), 
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the right seems to have been lifted and must have touched the 
knee of Herakles. The lion’s mane and ribs are executed with 
especial care.” The last square is oecupied by two sphinxes 
sented opposite each other, They have carefully-executed long 
hair, and wings corved upward made with equal care, On their 
heads they wear an ornament composed of two short tendrils bent 
in opposite directions (ef. the reliet' on the handle of a Corinthian 
mirror, Athen, Mitthedungen, 1886, |. 76, 2; J. Wherg, Sphinz, p. 7). 

Ul, (National Museum, 6962. De Ridder, No. 349 and 353). 
Fievre 2. Compare above p, 351. Present length 173 em.:; 
breadth, a little over Gem. This strip, too, has narrow edges (about 
mum.) bent backwards so that they are perpendicular to the front 
aurtace. The work on this strip is far less subtile than on the first, 
What was in the topmost square cannot be determined. Nothing 
can be recognized except traces of afoot turned to the right in the 
middle of the lower part. 

In the seeond square we see the death of Ajax again (comp. 
above p. $52). Apart from the fact that the design is turned 
toward the opposite side from that described in strip No. [, the 
attitude of the dead Ajax is the same except the position of the 
visible arm, whieh here touches the earth with the elbow. Here. 
also, Ajax seems to have a beard, Near him stand three Greeks, 
first to the left, at the head, « figure in a long garment who 
raises his right hand and extends his left at the height of his 
breast. At the corresponding place on the tirst strip we found 
indistinet traces which could hardly be shown to be a human 
figure; but we must confess that the inmalogy with this relief can 
be brought forward in favor of its being so considered. Two 
naked men advance from the right toward this figure, The 
foremost is certainly bearded, both have long hair, Their left 
arms are outstretched breast-high, while below appears an object, 
Which may be a aword, directed obliquely trom the upper right 
to the lower left. a 

In the third square are represented two men uttacking one 
another. Both advance the Jeg furthest from the observer with 
exactly the same movement, and are in the act of drawing a sworil 


"Por this type, compare Athen. Mitthetlijgen, S87. p14 Fate : 
; by thinoen, LBS] p. 1271 | RewsceH) + Roser ER's 
Heriken, 1, 2, p. 2195 | Furtwisoter), ‘ 
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with their right hand ont of the seabbard held in their left. 
They are not in armor, but we can recognize a short garment 
lightly thrown around the shoulders of one of them: the scene 
therefore represents a sudden quarrel rather than a battle-scene, 
We can, then, assume with the greatest probability that it 1s the 
quarrel over the weapons of Achilles,’ although Ajax anil 
Odysseus would be thus represented without the interposing 
Achieans. 

The design on the fourth square can be easily identified, in 
spite of its damaged condition, as a corresponding one is twiee 
preserved for ue—on one of the bronze-reliefs from Olympia, and 
on a mirror in Berlin’ Tt is the ransom of Hektor. Only a 
slight trace of the head of Hektor in the 
lower left-hand corner is preserved, but almost 
the whole figure of Achilles on the left. He 
is beardless and has long hair; his right hand 
hangs down, his left, lifted almost to the 
height of his breast, holds a lance, the point 
of which shows in front of his face. Only i 
the upper part of the body of Priam is visible: Fiover 4 
he is bearded and long-haired; his right hand is lifted implor- 
ingly to Achilles. Behind him stands a naked youthful figure 
with long hair, his left arm bent at the elbow: from analogy 
with the Berlin mirror, we recognize him as Hermes. 

The upper left-hand corner of another square is preserved, but 
no traces of the design on it. 

It is worthy of remark that all the existing squares of this 
strip represent subjects from the Trojan myths. There may be 
intention in this, but need not necessarily be, as we learn from 
comparison with strip No. I, where the designs sueceed one 
another with no apparent connection. 

IL. (National Museum, 6962, De Ridder, No. 346). Froure 3. 
This small fragment might very well, from its appearance, come 
from strip No, II, but of course we cannot arrive at any certainty 
about it. It is almost 3 em. long, and equally broad; the little 

TOF, Ronert, Bild und Lied, p. 218. A. Sousermpen, Der troische Sogentreta, 

. Liab, 
F '¢Y, FPuRTWwANSOLER in Historische und philologische Aufeatee E. Curtius gewid- 
met, p. 181; Olympia, 1¥, p. 103. 
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edge bent backward measures 3 mm, Nothing of the design on 
it remains except the tracea of a male figure advancing to the 
left. By analogy with Olympia, rv, plate 39, 704°, p. 104, we can 
infer it to be a representation of the Theft of the Tripod (ef. 
Roscher'’s Leviton, 1, 2, p. 2214), 
IV. (National Musenm, 6960, De Ridder No, 259). We here 
find the lower terminal of one 
of these strips in the fragment 
miven in Fioune4, Tt is 11 
em. long, and was originally 7 
cm. broad. It differs from 
those already treated by hav- 
ing a narrow plain strip 
outside the usual interlaced 
band, and » farther narrow 
edge (4 mm.) which is bent 
entirely backward, not per- 
pendicular to the front sur- 
face, as in the others, but 
folded back against it. The 
marks of nails on the edge 
show that it, too, was fast- 
ened to a wooden support.? 
The work on this relief is 
careful, and more lke that 
on No. I. 

On the only square remain- 
ing are represented two lions 
seated| symmetrically op- 
posite each other, Under it 
is a simple palmette, and 
the metal is cut awuy to fol- 
low its outline. On secount 
of nailing to small pieces of wood 

*The way they were fastened on is clearly shown by one Httle fragment. It is 
the fragment of a palmette (like Fisune 4), 4) em. long and Sem, broad, The nail 


is still sticking in one of the little holes on the edge. It is # small, very carefully 


made sharp bronze pin almost 1 em. long and Witte more than 1 mm, thick ; the 
head ts but little larcer than the shank. 





Fravre 4. 


of the traces on these reliefs 
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over whose sides their narrow edges were bent, traces here empha- 
sized and also observed by others, we are forced to believe that 
they were used for covering 
larger objects, most probably 
wooden chests. It seems then 
most natural that the prolongu- 
hon of some of these upright 
strips covered with the reliefs 
formed the feet of the chests. A 
free end, such as the palmettea 
pointing downward, seems not 
to suit this very well, yet it can 
be compared with the customary 
palmettes on the legs of thrones 
and couches (ifineai). Finvres 
6 and 7 show two similar frag- 
ments also from the Acropolis 
(National Museum, 6964. De 
Ridder, No, 358 and 360), which 
evidently come from the same 
or from two similar bronze- 
coverings. The larger measures 
about 14 em. in Jength and 7 
em. in breadth; the smaller is 
about 7 em. long. Beside the 
twisted border there is a narrow 
plain space, the breadth of 
whieh, in this case, increases 
downward as well as upward. 
A narrow border here also is 
bent entirely backward; and, 
since it shows in one place, at 
least, that it and the front sur- 
face were pierced in the same 
place by a small nail, it is clear 
that its present position (in 
which this border is bent hack : 
aviinst the reverse side) was the Frovies 6 AND 7. 
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original and intentional one. Two squares are preserved, iden- 
tical in pattern, each having two symmetrical, seated lions. Under 
one of the squares apalmette is developed; above it the metal 
is visibly wider and is plain. We must assume a palmette on the 
upper part of the other fragment, and consider the two fragments 
ns belonging together, as our drawing shows them. How much 
ig wanting between them we cannot tell. Indeed, one must con- 
fess that it is not certain that they formed one piece. In fact, 
there isa fragment which came from the collection of the Archmo- 
logical Society to the National Museum (No. T8606; De Ridder, 
Bronzes de la aociéte 
arch, d° Athenes, No. 
797), that strikingly 
resembles the frag- 
ment with the pal 
mette, except that 
this palmette is bro- 
ken off It ta alto- 
gether 124 em. high, 
unl is rounded off at 
the topin such a man- 
ner that the oblique 
lines of the sides are 
eat by the curved line 
of the top atan obtuse 
angle, This unor- 
Fiorne §. ranic form cannot, of 
course, have been left 
visible, and there are, in the empty apace above the lions, four holes 
for nails with which at this point another piece was fastened over 
this one, These nails had round heads newly one em. in diameter, 
and therefore could not have served tor fustening the bronze to 
the wool, which, as we have seen, was done with small fine 
pegs. (ne iiwht aL | 9) POR that, As here, ao also in the A eroy volis- 
fragments, the junction of the two pieces of bronze was effected 
by a strip of thin metal or other material. 
V. (National Museum, 69610. De Ridder, No. 351). Fiavre 5. 
Because of the striking representation on this fragment, I have 
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selected it from the somewhat varying classes of those decorative 
bronze-reliefs which exhibit lateral borders of simple lines in place 
of interlaced work. Its lengthis63em.; breadth,5} em. [tseems, 
from its workmanship as well as from the absence of the inter- 
laced border, to belong to a later and less careful kind, but its 
damaged state prevents a conclusive opinion, A narrow border 
(1} mm.) seems in this one, again, to have been perpendicular 
to the exterior surface. The remains of the two existing squares 
are not very distinct. In the upper one isa nude figure, stretched 
on the ground, That it is lying down is shown by the posi- 
tion of the left foot, which would not touch the ground, even 
if the square were turned around till the figure assumed a ver- 
tical position, Above the figure are indistinet traces, which 
may be of a bird whose head touches the shoulder of the figure, 
while its tail would be near his knee (ef. Athen, Mittheloungen, 1886, 
p. 88). But we would then be outside the sphere of myth, in 
opposition to what is customary in these reliets, for Prometheus, 
whose figure would occur to us, is differently represented.” 
Moreover, the other traces remaining would hardly adapt them- 
selves to this conception. Tam therefore inclined, atter renewed 
investigation, to think that the object above the reclining man is 
asphinx. I thought that I could recognize on the back of the 
relief, which is less destroyed by rust than the front side, faint 
traces of its head just over the head of the man, and its shoulders 
with wings bent upward can be conjectured also, The outline, 
which is shown in the illustration and is more plainly visible on 
the back side, would fit this supposition. There are visible the 
hind-quarters of the beast over the knee of the man (its hind- 
paws resting on his legs,"' its fore-paws on his shoulders) and the 
front line of its breast. This design, more conjectured than seen, 
would correspond with representations like Wiener Vorlegebfittter, 
1889, plate 9, 8. 11." 

The objection, that a square field would not be filled by this 
design and that it must have contained other standing figures, 
could also be brought against the first atternpt at explanation. 

0 Cf, FURTWANGLER, (lympia, rv, p. 102; ACH, 1892, p. 351 (Hotta). 

"By a mistake, these hind-pawa are not to be seen in our figure. 


nor O, Janey, Arch. Beitrage, p. 117; Athen, Mittheilungen, 1AT9, p, 56 ( MOLon- 
Horen); bere, TAebonische Heldentieder, p. 17;.d. Dieena, Spline, p. 22. 40. 
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The lower square, I think, represents the slaying of the Mino- 
taur. To the left ig a man who seizes the head of his opponent 
with his raised left hand, and this head seems to me to show the 
ear and horn of a beast. It must therefore be the Minotaur 
(compare above p. 352), whom Theseus has seized by the horn 
with his left hand, and threatens with his sword. The limitations 
of the space foree us to the conclusion that the Minotaur was 
represented kneeling. 

Athens, 1505, PavnL Wouters. 


NECROLOGY, 
OVERBECK.” — 


Two years azo the answer to the question “Who is the recoonized 
leader in the science of elsgsical archeology” would have been a 
divided one, Some would have answered Heinrich yon Brunn, others 
would have named Johannes Overbeck. In faet, each meeded the 
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other to complete himself: Brunn was the intuitive poet of the science, 
Overbeck the contemplative artist. Their combined talents and energies 
® Por such information concerning the subject of this sketch as does not lie within 


the sphere of my own experience Lam indebted to‘the kindness of Geheimrithin 
Auguste Overbeck and to Professor Emil Schmidt, Ph. D., ber eon-in-law, 


od 
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were required to interpret fully the works of those artists whose chief 
task it was to put into material forms the conceptions of that array of 
poets in whom the classic peoples liver. Both men will live long in 
the gratetul memory of classical archeologists and art-critics, 

Johannes Adolf Overbeck was born on the 27th of March, 1826, of 
German parents in the city of Antwerp. He was born not only in an 
artist-city but also of an urtist family. The great historical painter, 
Johann Friehrich Overbeck, was his uncle, and from him he received 
his name, Overbeck himself was an artist in his every move and 
phrase and thought; and from his boyhood art was the subject of his 
ambition and of his dreams. 

While he was yet a child his parents returned to Germany and touk 
up their residence at Hamburg. There he received his preparatory 
training at the old historic college of the Juhanneom, Graduating in 
1845 he entered at the age of nineteen the University of Bonn. The 
great lights in the philological faenltv at Bonn at thet time were 
Friedrich Mitechl (afterward his colleague in Leipzig) and Friedrich 
Gottlob Welcker, The deepest impression upon his character was 
made by Welcker: and it was that same deep-souled, artistic arche- 
dlogist who gave the direction to the young Overbeck's life-work. In 
whatever he ufterward did it was the disciple of Welcker who did it. 
It was not, however, a conscious but a natural following of Welcker, 
for their souls were closely akin. So thoroughly was this realized by 
his fuchgenossen, even through his own pronounced individuality and 
originality, that, although his career at Bonn was a brief one, they 
have always spoken of him as the exponent of the Bonner Schute, 
The characteristic of Welcker's teaching was to bring into their proper 
relation the artists and the poets, and to put an end to the annihila- 
tion of the spirit of Greek art by pedantic learnedness. Overbeck’s 
very first published work, that with which at the age of twenty-two 
he obtained his doctor's degree, was, as it were, a declaration of the 
school in which he proposed to serve: de vi et efficaecia carminum epic 
cyeli in arta operiius etiam congpieuc. 

Two years after his doctorate came his Habilitetion—at Bonn, of 
course. During his two years there the directing influence of his old 
teacher still mace itself felt to some extent: but he was growing older 
now «and his own personality was growing stronger. He was no longer 
Jed by Weleker, nor was he the spokesman of that school alone, nor 
ofanyschool, In mythological things he had already started out along 
the lines laid down by Karl Ottfried Miiller in his Proleqomena cu einer 
wiasnschafiiehen Mythologie. In art he early combined the character- 
istics of both Weleker, whose fine judgment was intuitive rather than 
critical, and of the then rising young Brunn, strictly logical and strictly 
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critical at every step. Overbeck lays down the principles of his future 
work in his Kunatarchiologiache Vorlesungen im Anachliss an dae abodem- 
lathe Kunstnuseom in Bown (1853), with which publication he bade fure- 
well to his first academic position: he is to work as the lover of art, who 
must first understand and enjoy before he may express any judgment 
in art matters, and who, in order to understand a work of art, must 
have examined it from three points of view: (1) historically, (2) sub- 
jectively, and (4) technically, 

While still Privatdocent in Bonn, Overbeck completed his first work 
of any considerable size: Die Bilehwerke cum thebischen une trotachen 
Heldenkreis, which is simply one part of what was planned to be a com- 
plete Gallerie heroiacher Bildwerke, and is an attempt to bring into their 
proper relations the representations in art of the scenes of Thebun and 
Trojan story and the pictures of the sume scenes in literature, and to 
have them mutually explain one another, An accompanying atlas 
gives in plates, excellently executed for the time, the most important 
of the monuments mentioned in his text. But what was character- 
istio of its author in all bis later work is already clearly shown in 
this: his rare gift of presenting his material in a clear systematic 
way and of defining sharply what is of first importance and what is 
secondary. The mass of new material that has been discovered since 
1851-3, when that hook with its atlas was published, has, of course, 
left it quite out of date and behind the times, Helbig's Momiertaches 
Epos cus den Denkmuailern erliutert has crown up in the same field; but 
the place that Overbeck’s book was intended to fill is still unoccupied 
by any other, and it will probably be the only recognized thing of its 
kind until Dr. Arthur Schneider, of Leipzig, completes the recasting of 
it into a new edition or a new work. He has been engaged in an 
effort at such a recension for the last ten years and has so far sue- 
ceeded in getting out a portion of his prolegomena thereto. When more 
will come cannot be guessed: Gete de -yotvart wefra, Overbeck’s term 
as Privatdocent waa very short; in less than two years after his Habhi- 
fitetion came his call to Leipaig, First as ectraerdinerive from 1852-58, 
and then as ordinarivs (until his death last winter) he occupied the 
chair that had stood vacant since Moritz Haupt, Otto Jahn, and Theodor 
Mommeen in turn had been called from it. 

Whereas Brunn had been transferred to Rome, where he spent many 
years in residence at the Institute, and there, as it were transplanted 
into new soil, had put down new roots to strengthen his growing great- 
ness, Overbeck’s genius, refreshed and invigorated by repeated visits 
to Ttaly, attained its greatness in the academic atmosphere. The 
erent desire of his heart—to enjoy a protracted residence in classic 
lands, a desire the fulfilment of which is to the younger generation of 
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archwologists an essential to their profession—he never succeeded in 
realizing. He made many visits to Italy, one to Greece. His travels 
were invariably undertaken for a definite purpose connected with his 
scientific work, and he always made the most of them, 

In 1895 his pupils the world around joined to celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of his professorship in Leipzig, as from a presentiment 
that the jubilee would never come. He was, since the death of 
Drobisch and a few other such patriarchs, one of the oldest professors 
there—not in vears of life so much as in years of service. His death 
wis not unexpected, and yet, as in every case where the end is surely 
approaching, though slowly, the announcement of his death brought 
with it something of a shock. He had been afflicted with a chronic 
disease of o mild form, and this, though seeming to vield to a season 
of treatment at Karlsbad, hod undermined his constitution to such an 
extent that he fell an easy victim to an attack of pericarditis and 
passed away on the eighth of last November, 

Such is in very brief form the outline of his life, His real life, how- 
ever, is to be read in his work, He was not only a scholar from the 
beginning, but a2 a teacher he was still more and still greater, His 
natural flueney and grace of speech and his artistic instinct gave him 
a peculiar adaptability for an academic career; he was accounted one 
of the most finished orators, if not the most finished orator of the 
University of Leipzig. His lectures—purticularly the course he 
entitled Fitirung durch das abademische Gypsninseum— used to be 
attended and enthusiastically received not only by students of philo- 
logy and archwology, but also by students of law, medicine, theology 
and philosophy, until in the latter years the ever-narrowing speciali- 
gation has mide such scattering no longer practicable. | have seen it 
etated that among the older teachers in the gymnasa of Saxony 
scarcely a single one-sided philologian could be found—a teacher of 
Latin and Greek who confined himeelf to the language and literature 
of Greece and Rome and failed to lead his pupils to at least a general 
comprehension and appreciation of classical perfections in archi- 
tecture, sculpture and painting, without which the classical training 
would be but a fragment of a frasment. The Saxon gymnasia came to 
be universally thus manned, and that too without his ever having 
served upon a board of examiners or having brought any direct influ- 
ence to bear upon them, It was his peculiar province to interest and 
inspire. That was felt in his Jectureroom, but it was appreciated 
still better in his seminary. There his austere dignity and formality 
were laid aside and his whole genial nature with all its wealth and 
warmth opened up to his chosen few upon whom he looked as intimate 
friends, Interruption and discussion at any point were invited, and 
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one could thus explore ad lihitwm the inexhaustible store-house of his 
knowledge and experience, whether seeking results or methods of 
reaching results. The two-hour sessions were always too short. 

From the beginning it was his endeavor as a scholar and as a 
teacher not only to work for his Fichgenoasen, but also to impart to a 
wider circle the results of his investigations, and to awaken in as many 
ag possible the taste and enjoyment of the beautiful ag it is expressed 
in classie art. From his first years in Leipzig almost to his last, his 
lectures were not confined to the scientific circles of the university, 
but the pupils in the Academy of Art in Leipzig looked eagerly for- 
ward each year to the summer semester when it was to be their 
pleasure to receive from his versatile genius a kind of instruction and 
inspiration different from their every-day exercises. And in the 
Kavfmdnnscher Verein, where courses of lectures by university profes- 
sors before a select few were given every winter—a sort of university- 
éxtension work—Overbeck was for many years the recounized favorite 
ofall, His very first book, published when he was Docent in Bonn, 
Was a descriptive catalogue of the archwological museum in that place, 
that is, in a way, a historical outline for the general study of ancient 
sculpture. It thus formed the model for the more elaborate Bausteine 
of Friedrichs, even in its altered form by Wolters. Directly popular 
i his exhaustive book on Pormpeiimnow in its fourth edition. 

The charin of his books, as of his lectures, lies in his keen appre- 
emition of his sulject and the warmth of feeling and the enthusiasm 
with which he pursues it, If Goethe’s words be true: Nur der Enthu- 
Hasmus vermag die Kunst zu erfassen und im Innersten begreifen, then 
there have been few vreater teachers of art-history than Overbeck. 
He always spoke and wrote with a fire of inner conviction and with a 
personal comprehension of the spirit pervading ancient art that could 
not fail to be communicated to his hearers’ souls: One of his funda- 
mental principles was the Hellenic feeling for the beautiful: it waa 
the beautiful that was the vitifying, glorifying element.of Greek life. 
And a marble statue was to his artistic nature not a lifeless subject of 
scientific investigation merely ; but it was the end of a living process 
—the growth from the idea, expressed in poetry or not, to its inter- 
pretation by the hand of the master-artist, In him we have a priest 
of the true and the beautiful. All this was enhanced by the brilliance 
of his rhetoric and the clearness and precision with which he dis- 
criminated between the essential and the immaterial, and by his 
keenness in applying familiar principles to what was new and unknown. 

We usually expect—and our expectation seldom deceives us—that, 
as scholars grow old, they fall behind their science and still cling to 
what was truth when they were young. Overbeck was a rare excep- 
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tion. No acientist ever was more ready to surrender a long cherished 
theory than he; none ever kept better pace with the strides his 
youthful science made. He was fully abreast with.the most advanced 
methods and researches; and of the many problems, large and small, 
that arose from day to day to block advance, he solved his full share 
in the numerous essays and articlee that have appeared above his 
name, That same spirit of progress, of wide-awake keeping up with 
the times, is most patent in the various editions of his (reachichte 
der griechischen Plastik, The first edition appeared in 1857-548, the 
second in 1870, the third in 1880, and the fourth in 1593-94, each 
succeeding edition being an entirely different book from the one that 
preceded it, And one who had used the first and was suddenly intro- 
duced to the fourth would aecarcely recognize it as the same thing, 
scarcely even in nature and scope. For the first was miuie, as the 
title page declares, fier Niinatler und Kunatfreunde; the fourth (and so 
also the third) has more the stamp of purely scientific purpose. He 
folt that in view of the multiplication of material through the endless. 
discoveries of these last decades, in Athens, Olympia, Pergamon, the 
Telands, such a course was absolutely imperative, and he met the 
necessity and undertook the task with # fearlessness and overcame the 
difficulties with » mastery that deserves the highest admiration. And 
scarcely was the first volume of the fourth edition of the Plastik issued, 
when the French at Delphi and others elsewhere unearthed such an 
array of early sculptures that Overbeck proceeded at once to make 
negotiations for a fifth edition, on which work was progressing when 
he waa suddenly called away. 

The Pompeii has had a very similar history. Edition aiter edition 
was demanded; the fourth was about to be exhausted long ago and 
a fifth was called for, which I believe is now nearing completion in 
the hands of August Mau, The rapid succession of editions of these 
two works shows how great a circle of readers Overbeck could reach 
with books that not only are highly scientific, but also present the 
subject in a manner to reach even the one who reads for entertain- 
ment. Inreediting he was not averge to changing his material, where 
later investigation had cleared up old difficulties, For that reason 
every succeeding edition increased in trustworthiness as authority 
and grew in size, while his unsparing use of the file made more 
delightful his already masterly style. In the preface to the third 
edition of the Plastik he remarks how dilficult he found it then to 
make proper and adequate use of the new material; how much harder 
must it have been in the case of the fourth, when that material—at 
least for the archaic period—had been multiplied, and when his own 
physical strength and, elasticity had so far forsaken him, And that, 
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he could thus face-all the new problems (debated this way and that), 
find a fitting solution for so many of them and finish a work that: 
stands in the high places of archeological research and of art-history,- 
seems to me the most remarkable feature of his whole career. 

In his plans of publication it was his aim to follow out some com- 
prehensive lines that would advance his branch of science and be of 
constant help to his fellows. This too is attributed, whether fairly or 
not, to Welcker’s influence upon him; [doubt it. But be that as it 
may, the Bildwerke cum thebischen wl troischen Heldenkreia, his Sehrift- 
quellen sur Geschichte der Wideaden Kunal hei den Griechen, and above 
all his Kenstinythologie are vast treasure-houses—indispensable refer- 
ence-hooks to every worker in the fields of classical art and mythology. 
All Overbeck’s books were made to meet a real need, The demand 
for a book like the Geachichte der griechiachen Plaatik was not lessened 
by the appearance of Brunn's Kitastlergeschichte. This work of Brunn, 
though epoch-making, was only a Vorerbeit and made no pretention 

to be more than this, What was still wanted was a work that would 
bring together ina comprehensive unity both literary and monumental 
material for the construction of a complete history of Greek art. This 
work Overbeck did in the successive editions of the Plastik, His fine 

analyses of style, his calm, unbiassed penetration into the form, signi- 
ficance, and technique of the monuments to be considered, his arrange 
ment of thenr according to localities as well as according to achools, 
reduced the history of sculpture to a system and revealed in it an 
organic connection that had been unseen till then. 

The same service he had done for us in a History of Greek Pointing. 
‘This superb work he had already fimshed—almost ready for the press 
—when the discoveries on the Acropolis in 1886-88 suddenly turned 
the whole chronology of vase-painting upside down. Overbeck waited 
in vain for time in which to revise his manuscript of the part dealing 
with the painted vases, and, as the time was never found, this—in 
literary form at least—most perfect of his works must by his will 
share the fate of all his other unpublished manuscript and be burned. 

As to his method of work, Overbeck aimed by careful, aceurate 
description of a work of art to make his impressions clear to himself 
and to others, meeting olijections as he went, careful to avoid precon- 
ceived notions but ready to drop any thing that might be shown to 
be false. With unwearying diligence he worked up the subject of éach 
larger work, publishing, as he went along, a great number of essays and 
monographs, and inviting the sharpest criticiam before the resulta 
should be collected and published together. It is due to this method: 
of procedure that so many of his books stand as unassailable authority: 
The pitce de-reaistance of his last. twenty-five years was his (friechische: 
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Kunatmnythologie—that is, the science that has to do with the represen- 
tation in art of the Greek divinities and their myths, His plan was 
to collect from all possible sources—from public museums, private gal- 
leries, or, When lost, from mere literary mention—all the monuments 
bearing upon the gods of Olympian Greece or of Rome, to publish 
them and explain and criticise them. Without some financial assist- 
ance from the outside, such a task, with go many expensive plates, 
would have been hopeless, Fortunately the yl. afichsischea Cultua- 
ministerium backed the project and the work proceeded. Think of the 
courage it must have required to undertake a plan like that, for 
the nccomplishment of which the span of one human life could 
never stiffice. And so the most pretentious of all his works remaims a 
torso of five bulky volumes with an atlas of as many more, buta 
torso that will be a monument to his enterprise and untiring zeal. 
In it Zeus, Hera, Demeter, Kora, Poseidon and Apollo comprise the 
parts finished. Artemis was progressing finely, but she with Aphrodite 
ia left uncompleted. Ii is to be hoped that this exhaustive work will 
be taken up by one or more of the younger men and carried on toward 
a possible completion. 

Overbeck has lived and labored and taught in a day that, for 
significance and results, the science of are heology May never see again. 
The science is but little more than a century old, and the last forty 
years have seen it stride forward from infancy te maturity. In that 
period it has, in every department, been established upon new founda- 
tions, and new sources have been opened, of which Winckelmann never 
dreamed. In that period of forty years fall (besides many others of 
less importance) the excavations at Olympia, Pergamon, the Athenian 
acropolis, Delphi, and in the Islands of the Aegean; which placed 
at the world’s disposal material that exceeded every thing previously 
known. Hia nature peculiarly fitted him to take this mass of newly 
discovered material and work it into the connected history as it had 
already been eketched, No seoner were discoveries made than the 
world was flooded with a mass of expression of opinions, more or 
lesa arbitrary explanations or combinations. With an acumen that 
we can only admire but never comprehend he sifted the wheat from 
the chaff, separated that which could be then developed and arranged, 
and cast aside or ignored that which could not. 

His zood work was, however, not confined to his lectures and his 
books. One of the principal objects of his care and affection was the 
University Museum of Plaster Casts. When he went to Leipzig, there 
was scarcely a cast in the whole Augusteum. Under his fostering caro 
it grew to be one of the best of its kind—not in the number of pieces 
it contained, but both in its selection and in its arrangement a model 
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for the purposes of instruction and study of the history of Greek and 
Roman sculpture. When I was last with him the greatest burden 
upon his soul was the construction of the new museum building; and 
the labor of seeing that through and then transplanting the old col- 
lection inte its new quarters may have had not a little to do with 
hastening the end of his life. 

While he worked with jealous love of his own department, he waz 

aman of broad sympathies and an intensely philanthropic heart. 
He planted also forthe profit of coming generations. The best appre 
ciated accommodations to the student world in Leipzig are the 
creations of Overbeck. He founded the University Reading-room 
(die akademische Lesehalle), in which any student who is willing to 
pay three marks a semester for the privilege may have immediate access 
to upwards of 10,000 journals, including the best dailies, weekly, 
monthly and quarterly magazines, of science and belles-lettres. The 
fees all go toward the purchase of journals, and, as the membership is 
usually very large, the advantazes of this institution can easily be 
appreciated. Another of his measures of pure philanthropy was the 
establishment of the Arankencasse der Studenten, The payment of s 
mark upon matriculation assures any student of medical care, in case 
of need, throughout his time of study. He was also instrumental in 
providing for the pensioning of the subordinate officers and officials 
of the university, as professors’ pensions had already been assured. 

The Royal Archwological Seminary is also his creation, and through 
his effurts it was, as long ago as 1874, made a state institution, the six 
recular members of which are encouraged to good work by receiving 
each semester a definite stipend from the state treasury and whatever 
prizes their virtues may secure besides, 

Of the quality of his published work enough has been said. It 
might not be uninteresting to sum up the quantity: im book-form he 
published the following: 

Katalog dea Bonner Muscuma. 

Gallerie heroischer Bildwerke, 

Kinatarchiiologieche Vorlesungen im Anachlusa an das akademische 

Aunstmuseum in Bonn. 

Pompeii, in seinen Gebdiuden, Alterthiimern und Kunatweruen dar- 

gestellt. 4 editions. 

Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, 2 volumes. 4 editions. 

Abbildungen aua der Geach. der gr. Plastik, cum (rebrauch m= Vor- 

lesungen suaammengeatellt, 

Die archiiologisehe Sammlung der Universitit Leipzig. 

Die antiken Schriftquellen zur Geachichte der bildenden Kiinate het den 

griechen. 
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Griechische Kunstmythologie. 5 volumes and atlas. 

Offener Brief an die Bonner Studenten. 

Die romiache Villa ber Weingarten, 

These twenty-two volumes, taking into aceount only the latest edi- 
tions of those works that have gone through more than one edition, 


aggregate over 5,000 printed pages with over 1,000 illustrations large 
a amet | i 
To give a list of his contributions to scientific journals would take 
too long; there are no less than 60 titles that I know of, and these 
probably do not exhaust the list, with contents: aggregating some 
2,000 payres more, with many more illustrations to ere these. 
Overbeck was not a fast worker. But he was a hard worker, as 
magnitude and quality of his published work will ; | 
His name has gone abroad tar beyond the limits of his own Roca 
and it means for the history of ancient art all that Litbke’s name does 


for the history of later art, and, to these who knew apearareaes 
more, 
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NOTES FROM CORINTH. 


EXCAVATIONS BY THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN 1895-96.— Professor 
Rurvs B. Ricuanpeox, director of the School, wrote from Corinth to 
the Independent of July 2,°96, concerning the excavation: “Within the 
last week we have discovered the theatre. By taking the old temple 
as our guide, in the belief that 1t was the one certain landmark of the 
ld city, we have been able to locate with considerable probability the 
agora in its immediate vicinity, and give a reasonable name to the old 
temple; but more than all to find the theatre. An hypothesis which 
we may prove in some subsequent year is, that the venerable ruin 
above referred to is the temple of Apollo, which existed in the time of 
Periander, and was probably the principal temple of the city, since he 
*made his allies swear fealty to him in that temple. 

Discovery of the Theatre—Tn the edge of the terrace on which the 
temple stands, and about a hundred rods to the west of it, waza small 
reéntrant curve. Beginning well back in the lower terrace we Fan & 
deep, broad trench directly up into the hollow. Tt had to be about 
twenty feet broad at first, in order to reach the requisite depth, and be 
broad enough to reveal anything at the bottom. After many days of 
carrying up the earth in baskets, we had a fine-looking trench. One 
evening we saw, at the upper end of our trench, several stones arranged 
like steps. The next morning we found, at the lower end of the 
trench, other stones similarly arranged, but running obliquely acrosa 
the trench, at an angle with the firat line; and the theatre was found. 
We then dug other trenches in various parts of the cavea and found 
other lines of stones, which were, to be sure, not seats, but the founda- 
tions for seats, and several portions of flights of steps much worn by 
feet, all these rows spreading out, like the sticks of a fan, as they pro- 
ceeded upward. The theatre is there ; but most of it lies under ten or 
fifteen feet of earth. 

Archaic Terracotta Figurines" Up at the top of the cavea of this 
theatre we have found a basketful of very archaic terracotta figurines 
of human shapes, mostly female, and many animals, mostly horses. 
These are probably anathemata from a neighboring temple. Since 
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Pausanias mentions a temple of Athena adjacent to the theatre and a 
temple of Zeus above the theatre, we need not go far to seek for these; 
the ancient gymnasium, also, is not far off. 

Greek Vases and Roman Inseriptions—“Although our trenches have 
failed to yield conspicuously fine sculpture or a good Greek ingserip- 
tion, they have given us many interesting Roman inscriptions and a 
great many vase-fragments, sonie of them old Corinthian of great inter- 
est. Perhaps the most interesting find was a prehistoric grave with 
contents consisting of some twenty vases of the oldest Greek type, 
unpainted, but of very interesting forms, 

Statuary and Architectural Membera—* Of statuary the best piece is a 
group composed of a youthful Dionysos with a Nymph on one side 
and Pan on the other. Only the latter has a head stil] remaining, but 
the forms are good, In one of our early trenches we found thirty-five 
fragments of Ionic columns from five to cight feet in length. These 
are not very far from the theatre. In some cases we found Doric col- 
umns— protruding from the ground with most inviting look, upright, 
as if they were in situ—to be ignea fatui, resting upon nothing but earth. 
But vase-frazments have given us, in one place and another, the sure 
testimony that we were in the right place in our search for Old Corinth. 

“We have uncovered several houses. In one of these wasa fine floor 
and walls of good stucco. We put the house down as belonging to 
the Corinth of the time of Paul.” 
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Notre.—aA list of abbrevintions of the tiths of sovietics and of publications ited 
in Archeological News will be found on the page following the Mews. 


AFRICA. 
ECYPT. 


LORD CROMER’S REPORT ON THE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT.—A quar- 
ter of Lord Cromer’s annual Bloebook on the affairs of Egypt is filled 
with matters affecting artand archeology, A considerable part of the 
Blue-book is occupied with the subject of the preservation of the Arab 
monuiinents, on which Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole addressed to Lord 
Cromer, at his ha eat comprehensive report last year, which is here 
printed in full. Lord Cromer appears to have adopted all Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s recommendations, Among the measures recommended in Mr, 
Lane-Poole’s report arid adopted in principle by Lord Cromer we 
notice the clearing away of the military slaughter-houses and other 
buildings which encumber and desecrate the splendid old mosque of 
Ez Zihir Beybars ; the more scrupulous exclusion of weather and birds 
from the closed mosques; the preparation of detailed descriptions, 
with plans, drawings, and photographs, of such ruins as cannot be at 
present repaired, and may fall before repairs can be begun; and the 
expropriation of the shops which “cling like limpets to the facades of 
the mosques "—but this list isa question of money and time. Another 
important step has been achieved by Lord Cromer: he has induced 
the Patriarch to place the Coptic monuments under the Commission 
for the Preservation of the Arab Monuments, so that there will be but 
oie 
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one authority watching over all the monuments which do not come 
under the Ancient Egyptian department controlled by M. de Morgan. 
The Patriarch “has entered into on engavement that no work of 
restoration shall be undertaken without the consent of two selected 
members of the committee, of whom Herz Bey will, without doubt, 
be one,” 

Altogether 1t looks as if a new era were beginning for the preserva- 
tion of the Mohammelan and Christian monuments of Eeypt, and 
Lord Cromer deserves the gratitude of all archwolomists for the manner 
in which he has used his influence on behalf of their most cherished 
hopes.—Athen., April 4, 06. 

THE CHURGHES AND MONASTERIES OF EGYPT.—This translation 
issued by the Clarendon Press of the Arabic work attributed to Abu 
Salih, the Armenian, will be welcomed by students of the history of 
Christian Keypt. The translation and many of the notes represent 
the labor of Mr. Basil T. A. Evetts of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
formerly of the British Museum. He has also had the assistance of 
other scholars, such as Alfred J. Butler, FP.8.A., whose work on the 
Ancient Ciptie Churches of Eqypt is our latest and best authority. The 
book is an illustration of the progress of research and of the increase 
of the resources of scholarship for which the present generation is 
noted. The original has been known for a long time, but has only 
now been put te use.—Nation, April 24, "Ob, 

THE WORSHIP OF SERAPIS—The July number of the Scorrmey 
Review contains an article on The Worship of Serapia by Mr. F. Lian, 
in which he seeks to identify the Ptolemaie deity of that naume with 
the Babylonian Merodach.—Sihlia, Aug., Mi, 

MEMPHIS AND MYCENAE.—Unider the foregoing title, Ceo Torr has 
published An Kramination of Rgyptian Chronalneny and its application to Mie 
Early History of Greeee, S¥o. pp. x,72. Price, 8140. Macmillan & Co., 
New York. This volume may be described as a critical examination 
of the current doctrine that the Mykenaean age in Greece ean be fixed . 
at or about 1500 8, ¢., on the strength of evidence from Egyptian 
sources. The eriticism is altogether destructive criticism, since. no 
arnuments are brought forward to support the opposing thesis that 
the Mykenaean age immediately preceded the year 70) nc. The two 
views are not necessarily antazonistic, since the advocates of the early 
date admit that at Mykenai itself this type of civilization lasted a cen- 
tury longer than the year 700 p.c. The question at issue then is, did 
the Mykenazean type of civilization flourish as early as 1500 n.c.? 
This question is one which can hardly be settled in any other way 
than by reference to Egyptian chronology: There certainly seems to 


be evidence that some portion of the Mykenaean age was contem- 
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porary with the xvi dynasty in Egypt. One would almost arrive at 
this conviction from reading chapter v of this volume, although the 
purpose of this chapter is to show the insufficiency of the evidence. 
Enough of the evidence, however, is given and more might be added 
of a cumulative character to give a high degree of probability to the 
current view. But, while the Egyptian relationship of the Mykenaean 
monuments appear to us to point to a date considerably earlier than 
700 B. «., the chronology of the Egyptian Dynasties is still in the con- 
dition of insufficiently established hypotheses. Into this field Mr. 
Torr plunges with great boldness, bringing to view a large amount of 
evidence from Egptian monuments and inseriptions. His study 1s 
characterized by painstaking and careful eriticiam. The result may 
be stated briefly: that the xu dynasty began in about 1500 8. c. at 
the latest; the xvii dynasty in 1271 B. c. at the latest; and the xx 
dynasty in about LOM) n, c. at the latest. [tis not denied that earlier 
dates are possible, though the contention is made that earlier dutes 
than these cannot be proven. The facts which Mr. Torr has adduced 
for purposes of fixing Egyptian chronology are certainly of a nature 
to throw light upon the periods in question, and to give us ground to 
hope with him that the whole succession of the kings will some day 
be determined, together with the length of all their reigns, so that 
every event on record will be assignable to a certain date B. c—A. M. 

GR-ZCO-EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS OF CLAUDIUS.—M. Tittoponk Reracn 
made a communication to the AJBL (March 20) on a Greeo-Egyp- 
tion papyrus, a fragment of which (published by Wilcken) tat Berlin, 
and another at the Museum of Ghizeh, where M. Jouguet, member of 
the French School at Athens, has recently copied it. By combining 
the indications of these two fragments, M. Retnach has been able to 
restore almost completely the text of the document, which 1s the 
official report of a criminal audience held by the emperor Claudius, 
assisted by his counsel, The parties in cause are Herod Agrippa, king 
of the Jews, and the leaders of the antishemitic Alexsandrians, Isidoros 
and Lampon. These two persons, condemned to death for crimes 
committed by them under Caligula, sought to gain time by making 
an aecusation agvinst Agrippa; but the emperor shut their mouths 
and ordered them to be led to punishment. The cynicism of their 
replies confirmed the severe judgment expressed by Philo the Jew.— 
RO, 1896, No. 16. 

ALEXANDRIAN TOREUTIC.*—Up to the present time the luxury of 

*THeobok Scumemen, Die Aferondrinische TorentitA. OUnterowchungen uber 
die griechische Goldschmicdekunat tm Piolemacerreiche. AKoactriié der Abhandiungen 
der giul, hist. Classe der koenig!, suechs, Geselloch, der Wissenschaften, t. XO, 
Leipzig, Hirzel, 1894. In-4, p. 209, with five plates and 188 vignettes. 
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the Ptolemaic epoch has been known to us only by texts; Egypt, which 
has given us 80 many treasures, appears to have preserved but few 
relics of the Alexandrian goldwork and toreutic, It is this which 
explains the fact that the industry of this country under the Greek 
dominion does not yet oceupy the place in the history of art to which 
it appears to have aright. In looking at chefs-d'aunre, like certain 
pieces among the trensures'‘in silver at Hildesheim and at Bernay, they 
have been generally thought to emanate from the Roman workshops 
of the time of Augustus, M. Schreiber is the first who has thought 
that they should be attributed to those of Alexandria. This opinion, 
already indicated by him in 1888 ina fine work which we have noticed 
(flerue, 1858, 0, p. 228), has been developed in the course of the essay 
with which we are now occupied, The point of departure of the 
author isa series of five Greco-Egyptian moulis,in serpentine, steatite, 
and limestone, of which he has given good engravings. These moulds, 
destined for the casting of metala, present a great variety of motives 
of which some are strictly Egyptian (crocodiles, Harpocrates, Serapis, 
Bes): upon some of them may be distinguished bollows for the 
handles of paterae terminating at the lower part in two goose-necks. 
Now, the museums of Europe contain a considerable number of paterae, 
the handles of which are characterized by two googe-necks exactly like 
those of the Alexandrian moulds. Two of these handles alone, pre- 
served in the Museum of the Vatican, come from Egypt; none are 
known to have come from Greece itself, or from Asia Minor; but Italy 
(m particular Pompeii), Gaul, Germany, Britain, the valley of the 
Danube, even Spain, have given many. Ag there can be no question 
as to seeking for the origin of these objects in Greece, the only choice 
lies between Italy and Egypt. M. Schreiber, after having given along 
illustrated catalogue of the goose-neck handles of paterae and applied- 
work of the same style, examines the possibility of attributing the 
creation of these types to the Gireco-Roman industry of the time of 
Augustus. He thinks not; be cites, in support of this opinion, the 
passage of Pliny (xxxio. 157), according to which toreutic had degen- 
erated to such a point that only antique works were sought after. The 
treasures of silverwork found in the western part of the Roman Empire 
contain numerous pieces (among the most beautiful specimens), which 
bear traces of long use and are badly preserved. It does not follow 
that the production of vases in relief, both in silver and bronze, was 
not very active in the Roman Period. They produced much, but they 
invented nothing. The antique methods were indletinitely copied and 
combined often in a skilful manner, but the types in favor were not 
the creations of Roman art. Caprices of fashion which caused some- 
times one style to predominate and sometimes another, prove how 
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the industry was reduced to mere imitation. Assuredly, the pieces of 
goldwork serving as models were not all of Alexandrian provenance, 
and it is even singular that the texts do not mention any Greco-Eevp- 
tian silver vases, but the agreement of the moulds discovered in Egypt 
with a very numerous class of handles of paterae is an indication 
which must not be neglected. M. Schreiber attempts to complete his 
demonstration by showing the Alexandriamecharacter of the vuried and 
ingenious decorations which we admire upon the handles of decorated 
paterae and upon the vases to which the handles have been adapted. 
He has made a point of the resemblance between a group of metal 
vases In relief with others in glazed clay, which are certainly Greco- 
Alexandrian, on-which we read the names of the Egyptian queens of 
the family of the Ptolemies. The analysis of the subjects which dec- 
orate the goose-neck vases, scenes from rustie life, interiors, groups 
taken from the cycles of Dionysos and Eros, agree perfectly with the 
idea which we hove of the character and tendencies of Alexandrian 
art. All this, it is true, is not equivalent to a proof such as would be 
the signature ofa Greek artist from Egypt on a vase from Pompei, 
from Bosco Reale or from Bernay,and, however favorable may be the 
impression which the treatise of M. Schreiber leaves, we must recog- 
nize that he has been able to cite only resemblances. One cannot then 
consider the question as solyed, but when we consider how much 
imperial Rome has borrowed from the Egypt of the Ptolemies in the 
way of administration, legishition, literature, and even religion, one is 
tempted to think that the near future will show that M. Schreiber is 
in the right.—SaLomon Remaca, in RC, 1595, No. 40, 

RECENT EXCAVATIONS.—On the western bank of the Nile, Medinet 
Habu is disencumbered of the rubbish in which 1t was buried, and 
stands before us in-all its stately magnificence; while Professor Petrie 
(who has just returned tu Europe) has been restoring the topography 
of ancient Thebes. Mr. Quebell, Prof. Petrie’s companion, has been 
chiefly oceupied in clearing out the tombs among which the Rames- 
geum was built. In one of them he has found the relics of a hitherto 
unknown queen, who seems to have belonged to the xxi dynasty.— 
A. H. Sarcr (March 14) in Acad, April 4, 96. The task of clearing 
Medinet Habu is now (March 21) practically completed, and very 
stately and magnificent looks the great temple of Rameses IT1.—Aead., 
April 11, °96. 

ABYDOS.—M. Ameniear, before the AJOL (May 29), gave an 
account of the excavations which were entrusted to him to be carried 
on in Egypt from November, 1895, to March, 1596. M. Amelineag 
has explored, in the necropolis of Abydos, a part not yet excavated by 
Mariette and hig successors; comprising six or seven tombs already 
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deapoiled by the monks of the vi century, but in which the explorer, 
by collecting with care the fragmentary objects, has discovered the 
traces of sixteen kings who reigned at a very early epoch, and who 
already used the tithes which the Pharachs were to use in historic 
times, yet whose names do not figure on anv known list, M, Ameli- 
neau thinks that these Pharaohs lived six to eight thousand years 
B. c.—AC, 1896, No. U5. L 

ALEXANDRIA.—M. CierMonr-iannear presented to the AJBL 
(May 29) the impression of an inscription which bears the name of 
king Ptolemy Philadelphos, with a dedication from Thestor, son of 
Satvros. This inscription was discovered on the basement of the 
so-called column of Pompey at Alexandrin.— RC, 1896, No, 23. 

assiuT.— In the early spring of last year | checked all the pub- 
lished inscriptions of Assiit, made plana, ete., of thetombs,and copied 
the scenes and inscriptions in three hitherto unpublished tombs 
there, One of the latter is important, us it enables me to connect the 
Heracleopolite family of princes with that of the Hepzefas of the xn 
dynasty,"”—I’. Ek. Newnerry, in Acad, June 20, YG, 

ASSUAN.—°In my Inst letter I believe I spoke of the inseribed 
grinite stones, which have been found at Assuan, as altars (AJA, p. 69). 
So they are in a sense: but [should have deecribed them more accur- 
ately had I called them pedestals, ag they were the bases of bronze 
statues, the holes in which the litter stood being still visible."—A. H. 
Bavve (March 14) in Acad, April 4,0. , 

DAPHNAI.—The indigenous pottery diseovered at Daphnai is 
divided into two groups (Dowex, JA/, 1895, p. 35: AD, 1, pl. 21). 
The most ancient group comprises especially some situlae of Egyptian 
form ; the second group,in which the predominant form is that of the 
amphera, presents analogies with the Aqiriai of Caere and the sareo- 
phagi of Klazomenai. M. Diimmler believes them to be the product 
of a second Ionian immigration, and thinks that they are not a natural 
development from the first group. On several vases there is the repre- 
#entation of an undraped woman seated astride a lurge horse and fol- 
lowed by a warrior, This is a new type, the interpretation of which 
is still unknown.—AA, March-April, 1596. 

DIOSPOLIS PARVA.—At Hau (Diospolis Parva) blocks of stone 
have been found in the rubbish mounds near the river with the car- 
touches of Ptolemy X and Hadrian. Ptolemy X must, therefore, have 
restored the temple there.—A. TH. Saycr, in Acad., May 2, 06, 

ELEPHANTINE.—* While | was at Elephantiné with Mr. Wilbour 
we found, lilt into the wall of the Roman quay, a stone of the age of 


the xix dynasty, with a curious inscription containing the namé of. 
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Rameses, the prince of the city of the Libyans (Lebu)."—A. H, Savor 0 


(March 14) in Acad,, April 4, "4. ‘ 
In the island of Elephantiné, on the Nile, near Assuan, Profeasor A. | 
H. Sayee has discovered an inscription of Khufu-inkh, a contem- 
porary of Cheops, whose granite sarcophagus is now in the Ghizeh 
Museum. The city wall of Elephantiné was built over the rock on 
which itis engraved. The history of Elephantiné is thus carried back 

to the age of the fourth dynasty.—SsT, May 9, ‘Ob. 

EL-KAB.—° | spent a week ot El-Kab, where Mr. Somers Clarke 
and his companions are still hard at work. He has uneovered more 
of the foundations of the late templebuildings in the ancient city, 
which are com posed of stones taken from the ruins of the older temples 
which stoml there. Among the new inscribed blocks which have thus 
been discovered are three with the name of Rameses ITI, who must 
therefore be added to the list of roval builders at El-Kab. One of 
them stutes that ‘his majesty gave orders to the governor of Thebes, 
the strategos;" another refers to the chief scribes in the Rolls office. 
Most of my time at El-Kah, however, was passed in copying the Old 
Empire graff) on the ‘great rock’ near the temple of Amendphia 
IIL’—<A. H. Saver (March 14) in Acad, April 4, “D6. 

Mr. J. J. Tyior has now ready for i: the second part of his great 
work, reproducing the walbdtawipss and monuments of El-Kabh, in 
Upper Egypt. The former volume “dealt with the tomb chamber of 
Paheri; the present one will deal with the tomb of Sebsknekht, in the 
atyle of the old Empire, and possibly of the Hyksos period. It will 
be illustrated with eleven colored plates, and with a plan and archi- 
tecturul details by Mr. Somers Clarke. The edition is limited to one 
hundred copies. Biblia, Aug., 86, 

cEBEeLeEn.—| * The fellahin are rapidly destroying the scanty remains 
of the temple at Gebelen under the pretext of digging for sehakh, and 
by digging up Greek papyri and demotic ostraca, which are bought by 
the dealers at Thebes and elsewhere. As the so-called ‘guardian’ of r 
the antiquities is the chief depredator among them, nothing will soon 
be left of all the interesting monuments which existed at Gebelen a 
few years ago."—A. H. Save (March 14) in Aead., April 4, "96. 

KOM OmBos.— A. H. Savor writes to the Academy (March 14): 
“Mr, Wilbour and I spent a day in exploring the country on the west r 
bank opposite Kom Ombos. Here on the edge of the desert we found 
a large ‘ Kom,’ as large as the island of Philae in circumference, and 
consisting entirely of tombs. Two or three of these at the north end 
of the Kom had been opened. They were of the Roman age, the dead 
being buried in terracotta coffins. Another tomb onthe east side had 
also been opened and utterly destroyed. This was of a much earlier: Yee 
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period, and the entrance to it had heen constructed of that beautiful 
white limestone of which the temples of Abydos are built. About 
half a mile to the east of the Kom,in the middle of the cultivated 
land, we came across another smaller Kom, of rectangular shape, with 
a few remains of broken atone and of an encircling wall of barnt brick. 
The Shékh of the village told us that he remembered large blocks of 
stone lying upon it which have long since been carried away. It is 
evidently the site of the temple of Contra-Ombos.” 

(March 21) “I forgot in my last letter to mention one of the most 
remarkable scarabs which have ever been met with. The «ehath-diz- 
gers are busy in the mounds of the old city of Kom Ombos, on the 
north side of the temple, and the other day Mr. J. Ward bought from 
them « fine green scarab, though much worn, which is in the style of 
the xm dynasty. When I came to look at it, great was my astonish- 
ment at finding that it was inscribed with the words Sutekh Apopi, 
Here, then, we have a record of the Hyksos king, under whom the war 
of independence broke out, confirming the statements of Manetho and 
the Sallier Papyrus that his rule extended not only over Lower Ezypt, 
but over Upper Egyptas well. What is still more interesting is the 
testimony it bears to the accuracy of the Sallier Papyrus, where the 
king is called Ra Apopi, Like a good Egyptian, the author of the 
Papyrus has substituted A'a for the heterodox Sutekh, which the searab 
shows was prefixed to the royal name.”—Academy, April 4, 11, D6. 

KOM-ER-RESRAS.—* About two miles to the south of Fares (south 
of Silsilis), at a place called Kom-er-Resras, is the site of a large town 
and of a temple of rectangular form. Wecleared away the sand from 
its foundation walls, and copied the inscriptions with which they are 
covered. The temple proves to have been built by Domitian, and to 
have been dedicated to Isis in her stellar character. In fact, the wor- 
ship carried on in it seems to have been peculiarly astronomical, as 
the deities mentioned in the text are Ah (the Moon-god), Sirius, and 
Orion. It is interesting to find this monument of Domitian in Upper 
Egypt, since we know that he was a special patron of Egyptian relig- 
ion. He built a temple to Isis in Rome itself; and at Kom Omboa, 
in the near vicinity of Pures, the chapel, on the south side of the great 
temple, was erected in his reign, The sanctuary of the templeat Kom- 
er-Resras measures 12 ft. by 12 it. 8 in. North of the site of the old 
city is a ruined Coptic monastery, into the walls of which a good many 
stones from the temple have been built,"—A. H. Sayvce (March 14) 
in Aead., April 4, "96, 

LISHT.— One of the pyramids at Lisht may now be considered 
definitely to have been the tomb of Usertesen I (now in the Ghizeh 
museum). The discovery of the beautiful white limestone statues of 
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that monarch (xu dynasty) made there last year by M. Gautier has 
been followed this winter by the discovery of the finest and most per- 
fect Egyptian altar in existence, Itis of black granite, of very large 
size, and exiuisitely sculptured with dedications to the Ka of User- 
tesen I. One more addition has thus been made to our knowledge of 
the history of the pyramids."—A. HF. Saverin Acad, April 11, May 2, "06, 

PHILAE.— Captain Lyons has’ just returned to Cairo, having con- 
cluded his excavations at Philae. His latest discovery has been that 
of the temple of Har-nez-istef, to the north of Hadrian’s chapel. Its 
stones had been carried away to build the Coptic Church of St. Mary, 
This discovery completes the number of temples Figg to have once 
stood on the island.—A, H, Sayvce in Acad., May 2, ‘06. 

SINAI PENINSULA.—EXPLORATION.—M. J. tds Morgan, director- 
zeneral of the antiquities of Egypt, left Cairo on April 15, on an 
exploring expedition to the Sinai peninsula, This part of the khe- 
dive's territory had not yet been visited by any of the directors of the 
service, and its scientific survey is much needed.—Bihblia, Aug,, "6, 

A.H. Saver writes from Egypt to the dcedemy (under date of March 
14,96): “Mr. Newberry has lately returned from an expedition mto 
the desert cast of Quia, where, in the Wadi Gadammeh, about thirty 
miles northeast of Quia, he discovered and copied three Sinaitic graffiti,” 

TEL EL-HAMRAWI.—TEMPLE OF SHISHAK |.—" | hear that the 
remains of a temple and stones bearing the name of Shishak T have 
been found at Tel el- Haniriwi, near the station of Ris el-Khalig, north 
of Mansfira.” Saycr in Acad., Muay 2, “3. 

THEBES.—EXPLORATIONS BY PERCY E. NEWBERRY.—Mr. N. writes 
from Cairo, June 1, 86: “For the past fourteen months I bee been 
living at Thebes, copying certain of the private tombs there and 
making a thorough exploration of the necropolis, with somewhat sur- 
prising results, From time to time, ever since Pococke first explored 
the ancient capital of the country, Evyptologists have been busy there; 
and many European scholars, such as Champollion, Rosellini, Wil 
kingon, Lepsius, Ebers, and Brogsch Pasha, have chosen the necro- 
polis as their centre for investigations en the western side, Yet it is 
astonishing to find how little really systematic work has been done, 
and how little is known of perhaps the most interesting and instruc- 
tive part of Thebes—its private tombs, During my explorations there 
T have catalogued and classified nearly 2) inscribed tombs, of which 
perhaps only eighty were previonsly recorded, In no ease, I should 
mention, have I opened out a new tomb—the above number merely 
represents those accessible to the public at the beginning of 1895, 
Many of the previously unrecorded tombs contain scenes and inserip- 
tions of great interest; and it would seem that the reason why they 
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have until now escaped notice is that they are for the most part 
inhabited, and have been for years, by the felfahia and antiquity 
dealers of Gourneh, The natives have, as a rule, a great objection to 
their houses being inspected by Europeans, especially the inner apart- 
ments, which are generally occupied by the Aarim, and since a govern- 
ment permit has to be obtained for digging for antiquities, another 
reason has urisen for their dislike to be visited by Europeans. Not 
being allowed to dig in the open, they tunnel in at the back of the 
tombs which they inhabit, till they come upon others untouched. 
IT have myself crawled along many tunnels thus formed (one fora 
distance of at least 200 yards) connecting several tombs now rifled. 
Doubtless there are many others that have escaped my notice. Living 
as I did during the late spring and early summer of last year in the vil- 
lage-of Gourneh, among our finds the most interesting of the period of 
the xvii dynasty were (1) of the early period of thatdynasty, the tomb 
of a steward of Amenhetep |, others of important personages of the reign 
of Queen Hatshepsut, including that of one of her retira, and another 
of the engineer employed by her to superintend the cutting of the two 
vreat Obelisks at Karnak: (11) of the reion of Thothmes [L1, the 
tombs of: (1) a Prince of Thebes; (2) the king’s chief steward ; (3) a 
superintendent of his storehouse; (4) his privy seal, and (5 and 0) 
that officer's wakils; (7) a superintendent of the countries of the north; 
($) an unrecorded vezir of this reign; and (4) the king's chief herald 
and seribe of the soldiers: (111) of the succeeding reigns of this great 
dynasty, the tombs of: (1) a Prince of Thebes; (2) a superintendent of 
the garden of the temple of Amen; (3) a “cabinet” minister, and (4) 
a chief of the police under Amenhotep IT; (5) a privy seal, (6) vezir, 
and (7) Prince of the Fayum, under Thothmes 1V; and (5) a steward 
of the king in Thebes under Amenhotep IIT. 
“During my stay at Thebes I also made a complete copy of the 
great tomb of Rekhimara, a task which occupied some six months’ 
hard work on ladders and by candle light. This I hope to publish 
next winter or spring.”—Aecad., Jone 20, "Ob, 

KARNAK.—A. H. Saver writes to the Academy from Egypt( March 14): 
“M. Leerars has just finished his winter's work at Karnak, and has 
returned to Cairo, Nothing could have been better or more skilfully 
done; and, considering the difficulty and magnitude of his task, it has 
been performed in a wonderfully short space of time and at a wonder- 
fully small outliy. The walls and columns have been cleared of earth 
almost to their foundations, and have been effectively repaired, restored, 
and made thoroughly secure. The change effected in the great Hall 
of Columns is magical, The walls and pillars have been almost 
doubled in height, and one feels, as one walks among them, that ‘there 
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were giants in those days." An avenue of sphinxes has been found, 
leading westward to a stone quay, on the walls of which area fhumber 
of inscriptions, important from an historical point of view. One of 
them, for instance, is dated in the thirty-ninth year of Shishak ITT, 
which will require a revision of our chronology of the period; and 
another contains a new cartouche. Among the hierovlyphic texts is 
a faintly-traced Phoenician graffito in which occurs the word Adopesh, 

“MM. Legrain has farther discovered a considerable number of inscrip- 
tions—mostly fragmentary—and the remains of a chapel of Shep-en- 
Apt, ‘the royal daughter of Pianthe,’ 

“Miss Bexsox’s excavations in the temple of Mut at Karnak have 
vielded a number of valuable monuments, one of the most interesting 
of which is a fine statue in Gebel-Ahmar marble, in « perfect state of 
preservation, of Sex- Mur, the architect of Dér el-Bahari and the tem- 
ple of Mutitself. He also states that he superintended the construc- 
tion of certain buildings in the temples of Karnak and Luxor, and was 
overseer of the granary of Amon. The inscription on the statue is 
longer and more important than that on the statue of the sume indi- 
vidual which is now in the museum of Berlin. J may add that his 
walking-stick, with his name upon it, is in the handa of the German 
consul here in Luxor. 

“ Besides thestatue of Sen-Mut, Miss Benson has found another large 
and well-preserved statue (in white limestone) of a certain Bak-en- 
Kuoxsu, a8 well as portions of a frieze on which the Ethioman king 
Piankhi gave a detailed account of the ships he captured from the 
princes of the North, of their precise size, and of the spoil he obtained 
with them. On one of the fragments is a picture of ‘the great ship of 
Sais’ (which seems to have been about SO feet in length) as well as of 

-Tef-nekht, the Saite prince. Close to the Piankhi fragments isa block 
of granite with the cartouches of Tut-Ankh-Amon. 

A. H. Savee writes from Egypt, under date of March 21: “Just 
before I left Luxor the excavators in the temple of Mut brought 
to light another stone belonging to the frieze of Piankhi, with the 
representation of another of the ships he had taken from the princes 
of the north. The frieze shows that Piankhi must have exercised his 
power sufficiently long in Thebes to have been able to work at Karnak. 

(March 21): ©The inscriptions engraved on the newly-discovered 
quay at Karnak are records of the height of HApi, the Nile, in each of 
the years in which they are dated, and consequently they are not only 
important to the historian, but also of considerable value to the 
modern Inspectors of Irrigation, They belong almost entirely to the 
XXII, XXII, XXV,and xxv dynasties, and among them is the car- 
touche of an unknown king. In one record the fifth and sixth years 
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of Queen Karoima, the wite of Shishak I, seem to be associated with 
the eighth year-of Osorkon IT, 

“Within the west court of the vreat temple of Karnak, on the north 
aide and a little to the east of the chapel of Seti [1, has been uncovered 
aruinel angle of wall,on which are thirty-two names of places in 
Palestine captured by Thothmes IIT. They agree for the most part 
with the well-known Palestine list of that king, except that the arrange- 
ment of the names is somewhat different. We tind, however, Shush- 
khen instead of Ashushkhen, and in Shemesh-atum the ideograph of 
the Sun is attached to the word Shemesh, while Harel appears to be 
written Har-Hor.”—Aeardl., April 4, U1, “M6. 

LUXOR.—Prof. Sayce writes (March 21): “A large green scarab 
was also offered forsale at Luxor, on which were the two cartouches of 
*Piankhi* and * Taharku’ side by side with the titles ‘Son of the Sun’ 
on the left, and ‘ King of Upper and Lower Egypt’ on the right. This 
Piankhi, however, who thus appears as a co-regent with Tirhakah, was 
not the sume vs the Piankhi ofthe frieze of the temple of Mutat Karnak 
and is probably to, be identified with Prof. Wiedemanun’s Piankhi ITT. 

“One of the dealers at Luxor has an alabaster vase, broken and 
mended in ancient times, on which are engraved the winged vulture, 
and below it the inscription; ‘The Horus who unites in peace the two 
lands, the son of the Sun, Teta.” Another dealer has a curious Greek 
sepilehral inscription of the late Roman age from Erment, in which 
it is said of a certain Eubios, the son of Andromakhos: ovcer eyw yap 
Toren pedos rnp owes yUratno¢s Torpa yop p arexvore creche yop eucerciiny 
Yvypor wep mreojt.— Acad, April 11, Mi, 

MEMNONIA.— PROFESSOR PETAIE’S REPORT OF EXCAVATIONS.— 
Although Thebes has been so relentlessly plundered for ages past, and 
especially by the antiquity-hunters of this century, yet it has yielded 
many fresh results to the work of the Egyptian Research Account and 
my own private work this season. On one of the best-known parta— 
the desert-front on either side of the Ramesseum—tour tem ple-sites 
have been explored which were quite untouched before: and seven 
temples in all have been completely cleared. We see, therefore, how 
much yet remains to be done by systematic research in even the best 
known and most obvious sites. Taken in historical order, the follow- 
ing resulis have rewarded our work : | 

xit dynasty.—A fine tomb of a priest, Sehotepabra, underlies the 
brick galleries of the Ramesseum. It had been entirely plundered 
and re-used, but the brick passage leading to itis lined with paintings 
in good condition, These have been completely copied in full-size 
coloured farsimile by Miss Pirie, and are valuable as being the only 
example of painting of this age at Thebes. ; 
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xvi dynasty.—The funeral temple of Amenhotep Il was dis- 
covered north of the Ramesseum. Some large brick tombs—one ofa 
priest, Tahutinefer—stood on the rise of rock: on these Armenhotep I 
built his temple, Amenhotep III altered it, adding a ecolonnade in 
front. the foundations of which are of his grandfathers svalptures; 
and thus it was wlapted for rincess Satunes,, Tis fed tate diguue, 
aril was occupied as a school fur youns.srulptors, whose trial pieces 
remained. In the xxtmt dynasty a great brick tomb, with wells, was 
built over it. The piling and interpenetration of the lnildins of all 
these periods, of which buta wall amount remains, made thir a con 
fused site, Of the first teraple we have foundation deposits of Amen- 
hotep II, and a fine sented sranite statue of his, 1 ihuppily headless. 
Mancetho is brilliantly vindicated. He assigns twenty-six years to this 
king: but as no monumental dates were above five years, She ahiset 
chronologists scorned him. A wine jar, however, hears the nume of 
the king, and is dated in the twenty-sixth year. 

The funeral temple of Tahutines IV was found south of the 
Ramesseum. This had been a very fine building, the great court 
having a triple colonnade at the siiles, and the portico being a double 
colonnade Tf was completely destroyed by Ramessu I, only the 
bases af some columns and a few foundations remaining. The 
foundation deposits were all thrown out, a il the inseribed stone 
which had covered one of them was found in the Hamesseum; the 
bricks were also uselin that later temple. Some fragrients of ool oxst 
of limestone were found, including the lower half of thu king's ee 
Below the temple was a large re-used tomb. contuining o mass of 
burials, which from their position were contemporary with the terniple. 
A collection of eighty skulls, all of one age and rink in life, were 
thence secured: they vary much in form, The great temple of Amen- 
hotep LIL behind the colossi was not included in my permission ; but 
I found more seulptures of it than could probably be obtained on its 
wetual site: Merenptah had ruthlessly looted it of everything movable 
to build his temple behind it; and broken-up statues, sphinxes, tablets, 
ete., were thrown into the foundations to support the walls tuilt of 
the fine blocks, which were turned round and recaryed. We thus 
found that an avenue of colossal jackals had led to the temple, each 
with a statue of the king between the paws,and resting on an inseribed 
base with ao corniee: they were thus exactly analogous to the ram- 
avenues of Karnuk. Of statuary there were pieces of a colossal group 
of Amen and Amonhotep, and of a sphinx whose head was five feet 
across, beside smaller sphinxes, wll in hard limestone. Two stele: are 
now removed to the Ghizeh Museum. One of limestone, over #1x feet 
high, shows the king offering to Amen, and a double scene of the king 
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ina chariot driving over a eroup of the northern nations, and AeA 
over a group of southerners. The work of this is very fine, and the 
composition unique. The other stele is the larzest known in eranite, 
and of magnificent polish ; it is 10 ft, 3 in. high and 5 ft. 4 in. wide, 
with a seene of the king offering, and an inseri ption of thirty-one long 
lines below, concerning the offerings to Amen. This was large] v erased 
by Akenhaten, and re-engraved by Seti [, who added a line recording 
his restoration. 

Amenhotep IT also rebuilt the small temple of Uazmes,as we found 
4 ring of the king under the great door-sill. Probal ily of this date is 
the bust of an exquisite statue of a queen, in hard limestone, found in 
4 stall chapel behind the temple of Amenhotep LT, 

XIX chynesty—The funeral temple of Ramessu IT, so familiar as the 
Ramesseum, would perhaps be thought well known enough; but a 
great work retained to be done there in clearing all the brick galleries 
around it. This bas been the special affair of the Kuyptian Research 
Account, ind Mr, Quibell has liad it in hand the whole season. The 
foundation-cleposits of the tem ple were discovered, und vreat quantities 
of ostraka, etc. of the same date, Besides these the valleries yielded 
dozens of burials of the xxi dynasty, having been much divided into 
funeral chapels at that aye. These were plundered anciently ; but 
much valuable material las been obtained, the ea ronhages giving 
tiny genealogies of royal relatives. The front court of the temple 
proves to have had Osiride colossi alone the sides of it: and the con- 
struction of the whole temple and buildings around it is heing com- 
pletely planned. An eurlier building has stood here, apparently ; for 
in the axis of the court, at a very low level, a drum of a column of 
earlier work was found in sifu, The whole site behind this had been 
used for a cemetery before the temple was built. 

The funeral temple of Merenjtah has been often attributed to 
Amenhotep IT, owing to all the material having been plundered from 
the temple of the colossi. Some work remains of the later king: a 
large slab indi¢ates a Sudan war liv a procession of negro soldiers + the 
Tp per half of a colossal statue in blue granite has preserved for us 
the finest portrait of Merenptah, with the features (jUite Intact ; and the 
great black granite stele of Amenhotep IIT was built in, with ita fiee 
ina wall, and carved on the back with a scene of offering, and an 
inscription of twenty-eight long lines ; altogether this stele bears about 
6OO0 hieroglyphs, 

The foundations of the funeral temple of Queen Tausert were dis- 
covered, with extensive deposits, in the sand. Fivu hundred searahs 
anil plaques, and twelve hundred objects of offering, all in coloured 
glaze pottery, were found in this one site. The form of the name is 
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new; but as the historical evidences show that it must belong to the 
age of this queen, and the eurtonche can be read as hers (beneath its 
forced imitation of Ramessu II), we can hardly refuse to see in this 
her temple begun before her marriage. 

The similar foundations of Saptah’s temple, with similar deposita 
but poorer in quality, were also found, No trace of Tausert occurred 
here: but each deposit contained a slab with the cartouches of the 
king, and another with the name of the chancellor Bai, and also rings 
and cartouches of Bai. 

Of later times Ramessu ITI had rebuilt part of the Ramesseum gal- 
leries ; chapels were arranged in them in the XxII-XxXxInl dynasty, of 
which many pieces of wall-painting remain, and much cartonnage, 
bead work, thousands of ushabtia, and a great alubaster pun inscribed 
for a royal grand-daughter, were obtained. A prominent bit of brick 
wall standing high on the south of the Ramesseum was part of a large 
tomb, which proves to belong to Khonsuardua, chief goldsmith of the 
temple of Amen in the xxv dynasty. 

Though all the royal monuments go hy agreement to Cairo, yet 
there is an encouraging amount of material to come to England, which 
will probably be exhibited at University College in July. The good 
results thus obtained in history by the recovery of these temples, and 
eapecially by the great inseription of Merenptah, should encourage the 
public to forward such enterprise, especially when directed to striall 
sites of iniportance like those worked this year. The whole cost of 
these diseoveries is under a thousand pounds, which will be mostly 
covered by the value of the objects secured forour museums. I hope 
to see the Research Account enabled this year to extend its work by 
taking up some of the students now waiting to find seope for such 
labours. 

[should add that, partly assisted by the Research Account, Misa 
Paget and Miss Pirie have made a full-sized facsimile of the important 
tomb of Ptah-hotep at Sakkara, beside copies of parts of the tombs of 
Mera and Tii, which show the games similar to those of Ptah-hotep, 
Miss Pirie has also been copying paintings and sculptures from the 
excavations, which could not be brought to England. There is a wide 
field for accurate copyists in securing the knowledge of the paintings, 
which are all too rapidly perizhing in Egypt—W. M. Puinpers PETRIE, 
in Acad., April 11, "96. ‘ 

A. HL. Sayce writes from Cairo (April 18); Prof. Flinders Petrie, in 
his letter to the Academy of April 11, notices that one of the temples 
discovered by him this winter must have been built by Queen Ta- 
Usert, the last sovereign at the xix dynasty, though “the form of the 
name js new.” That he is right in the identification is made clear by 
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some scarabe published by Dorow and Klaproth from Palin’s Collection 
(Collection @? Antiquités égyptiennes, Paris, 1829), pl. xxvii. Nos. 1493, 
14441, and 1497, which read Csert-eotep-n-Mit, So long as Ta-Usert 
reigned alone, like Hathepsu, she adopted the style of a male sov- 
ereign, and her cartouche was accordingly assimilated to that of 
Rameses [.—Aewdl., Muy 2, 96. 

MEMNONIA.—TEMPLE AND INSCRIPTION OF MERENPTAH.—In' the 
Contemporary Review of May, 1800 (pp. 617-27), Professor Flinders 
Petrie gives a full account (with translation by Mr. Griffith) of the 
inscription of Merenptah (#. ¢. 1200) found in the excavation of this 
king's sepulehral temple at Thebes. It is especially important as being 
the first mention of the Israelites on monuments discovered in Eevpt. 
This inscription mentions * the people of Ysiranl,” andl records their 
defeat by king Merenptah, the son of Ramesea the great. Professor 
Petrie thus describes the excavation: “ Last Deeem ber, on my arriv- 
ing in Egypt, M. de Morgan, the Director of the Department of Antig- 
ities, most cordially agreed to my being permitted to excavate an 
important district at Thebes, containing most of the Royal funerary 
temples. Three months of excavation in this ground brought to light 
the sites of four royal temples hitherto quite unknown—those of 
Amenhotep U1, Tahutmes IV. Tausert, and Saptah, dating from about 
1450 to 1150 », 5; another temple was identified as belonging to 
Merenptah ; and two others already known—of Usames and Bameses 
the Great—were fully explored and fresh results obtained, With six 
of these temples we are not here concerned: but that of Merenptah 
contained the historical prize of the year. ... Whereas his grand- 
father, Seti I, had piously restored the monuments and edited the 
inscriptions of past kings, Merenptah wilfully destroyed and defaced 
the most beautiful seulptures for the sake of the rudest conimemora- 
tion of himself. Thus we find that when he required ta build his 
funereal temple (as every king did. in order that his kw, or double, 
should be worshipped before as well as alter his death), he eet it just 
behind one of the most extensive and maygniticent buildings then 
staniing, and proceeded to destroy that building for material, 

“Amenhotep IIT (about 1400 ne), who was, perhaps, the most 
sumptuous of Egyptian monarchs, had left a glorious monument for 
his funeral temple, the only sign of which usually seen is the pair of 
Colossi, a0 celebrated as the Colossi of the plain of Thebes. These 
stood before the entrance, and far behind them stretched courtxand 
halls, the beauty and size of which we can imagine from the contem- 
porary temple of Luxor. Most brilliant statuary adorned the strue- 
ture, and on avenue of immense jackals—the sacred animal of the god 
of the dead—led up to the entrance, like the rams, each guarding a 
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statue of the king, in the avenues of Karnak. ATl this was standing 
intact when the ruthless Merenptah cast envious eyes on the material, 
The statues were first smashed to pieces, anid laid down for the founda- 
tions of his temple, every portable block of seul pture was carried away 
to ruin; sphinxes were broken up, or laid in puirs, head to tail, under 
a column; a stele was trimmed down to go under another column; 
enormous blocks were taken and Jair face down for the foundations 
of walls, their brilliant seulpture—as fresh as when first cut—being 
now visible below them: the juckals of the avenue and their bases 
were split into slices, and lawl down in the greund. In every direc- 
tion itis only too plain that the vreat temple was completely cleared 
of all that was portable, to form the foundations of the new one; while 
the walls were built of the grest blorks of Amentotep's masonry, and 
the brick store-chamibers show his stamp on the woud bricks. 

“Por a great account of his religious benetietions, Amenhotep IT 
had selected a splendid slib of black syenite, penetrated with quurtz 
veins, It stood 10 feet 3 inches high and 4 fect 4 inches wide, while 
its thickness of 13 inches of such uw tough material prevented its suf- 
fering from a mere fall, It is the largest stele of igneous rock known, 
and waa polished like glass on its exquisitely Hat faces. The religious 
change of Amenhotep [V led te his erasing the figures of the gol 
Amen, and neorly all the inscription. But Seti 1 piously re-engraved 
beth the seene and inseription, umd wdided that the ‘restoration of the 
monuments was made by Maat-men-ra (Seti) for his father Amen’, 
This noble block Merenptah stole and re-use; the fiee of it was set 
into a wall, and the back of it thus shown was engraved with o scene 
aod oa long historical inscription of Merenptah. It was afterwards 
overthrown on the destruction of his temple, and lay Hat on the ground 
without any damage but one small chip. The amount of inseription 
on it is almost without precedent. One side alune contains nearly 
twice as mouch ws the enormous stele of sandstone still lying in the 
temple of Amenhotep, and both sides together contain aboot GUO 
signs. The condition of it is perfect; not a single sign is defaced or 
injured; the scenes are complete, the faces of the figures as fresh as 
when cut, and the painting on the scene of Merenptah is as bright as 
if laid on yesterday.” 

The inseription—after enumerating the victories of Merenptah over 
the land of Zahit (Phasnicia), the Mesheweasie (Maxyes of N. Africa), 
and Lebw (Libyan) people—ends with the passage in which the Israel- 
ites are rentionel thus: “ For the sun of Egypt has wrought this 
change: he was born as the fated means of revenging it, the king 
Merenptah. Chiefs bend down, saying * Peace to thee’; not one of the 
nine bows raises his head. Vanquished are the Tahennu (N. Africans); 
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the Khita (Hittites) are quieted ; ravaged is Pa-kanana (Kanun) with 

all violence; taken is Askadni (Askelon?); seized is Kazmel; Yenu 

(Yanoh) of the Syrians is made as though it had not existed ; the peo- 

ple of Ysiraal is spoiled, it hath no seed; Syria has become as widows of 

the land of Egypt; all lands together are in peace. Every one that 
wasa marauder hath been subdued by the king Merenptah who gives 
life like the sun every dav.” 

Professor Petrie considers five different possible historic views of 
this spoiling “of the people of Ysiranl:” (a) the oppression of the 
Israelites in Egypt ; (4) an invasion of Palestine after the Exodus ; (¢) 
ite application to a remnant of the Israelites in Palestine who did not 
go down intu Keypt; (4) as applying to a part of the Israelites in 
Egypt who may have returned into Canaan soon after the famine ; 
(e} as applying to a portion of the Israclites who may have entered 
Palestine directly at the time of the Exodus, Professor Petrie favors 
hypothesis ¢ or ef, 

Professor W. Max Monier (in the N.Y. Independent of July 9, 96) 
discusses the historic implications of the hymn as affecting the date 
of the Exodus of the Isruelites ; and gives the following translation of 
this passage in the hymn: 

“The chiefs lie prostrate uttering ‘Shdlim* [written sha-l-ma; this 
Canninitish word may signify here ‘peace, salute,’ as well as 
‘merey "]. 

Not one is raising his head among the nine [a mythical number] bar- 
barian nations, 

Plundered is Libya (.fehenu), 

The Hittites keep peace ; 

Captured is the Canaan [widest sense, i. ¢., Syrian coast] for all [its] 
wickedness, 

Led away is Ashkelon (As-ga-ru-ni, Spiegelberg re-ni), 

Coought is Gager ((fo-ca-ra), 

Yenuwem [near the northern frontier of Palestine] has been annihilated, 

Irracl has been torn out without [any more] offahoot, 

Palestine has become a widow [i «., helpless, feeble; a paranomasia 
between Kha-ru, ‘ Palestine, and Meret, * widow "] for Egypt, 

All lands together, they are in peace, 

Any stranger who appears (lit. whosoever tramps abroad], 

He is subjected] by the king Binré-Aetep-her-méit, the son of the Sun, 
ney tes y ete: 

Prof. Savce writes from Cairo, under the date of May 4: “ Poetrie’s 
Stela has arrived at the Museum, and it turns out that my reading of 
the important passage is right, ai his and Spiegelberg’s are wrong. 
The campaign of Merenptoh was in the south of Palestine, where he 
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received the tribute of Ashkelon ; and his reference to the Israelites is 
the Pharaoh's version of the Heodus, Spiegelberg has now found the 
name of the Isrnelites in another of Merenptah's inseriptions, where it 
has hitherto been overlooked.”—Acad., May 16, “6, 

MEMNONLA,—DEIR-EL-BAHARAI: TEMPLE OF QUEEN HATSHEPSL. 
UNIQUENESS OF PLAS AND srvLe—The student of Egyptian art, and 
especially of Egyptian architecture, has now at his disposal on the 
spot every facility for the study of a monument onique among all 
those preserved to usin the Valley of the Nile. The temple of Deir 
el Bahari is completely cleared, and is now free from the last of the 
rubbish mounds which last vear still encumbered its enclosure wall 
on the south. 

This great work has extended over nearly three winters, and has 
occupied 215 working days. The temple of Hatshepsu now presents 
a striking sight to the traveller approaching from Groornah along the 
old central avenue, or on the flank from the Ramesseum. The proto- 
Dorie’ columns give one the impression of a Greek temple; and the 
white limestone of which they are mace, though by no means to be 
compared to white marble, contributes to that illusion. 

Even the casual visitor is immediately struck by the fact that this 
temple is unlike any other, both in plan and in the details of style 
adopted in its construction by the architect, Senmut. There is no 
other Egyptian temple known to u3 which is built on 1 rising succes- 
ain of platforms; and we are therelore without comparisons for our 
fuidance in seeking to ascertain how the architect was led to the adop- 
tion of this scheme. To some extent it may have been suggested to 
him by the nature of the site at his disposal, by the huge steps in 
which the rock of the foundations descends to the plain. What was 
the distinctive use of each of the three platforms on which the temple 
was built? Ourexcavations have proved that the lowest platform was 
treated as the garden, or rather the orchard, of the temple, and that 
the trees planted in it were artificially watered. But the central and 
most extensive of the platforms, on the one side abutting ogainst the 
cliffs, and on the other supported by a decorated retaining wall, seems 
to have been a clear space, and may perhaps be considered as corre- 
sponding to the spacious colonnaded courts preceding the sanctuaries 
in temples of both Pharaohs and Ptolemies. Neither have we any 
certainty as to the proposed use of the four unfinished chambers open- 
ing on to the colonnade on the northern side of the middle platform. 
Like the lateral chambers at Denderah and Edfu, they may have been 
intended as storerooms for the incense and sacred oils, the garments 
and numerous utensils necessary to performing the various rites of the 
complicated Egyptian ritual. Or, like the court of the altar of Har- 
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makhis, they may have been sanctuaries dedicated to the cult of divin- 
ities more especially worshipped in other parte of Egypt, But the 
more plausible supposition is that they were meant to be funerary 
chapels for members of the queen's fanuly, 

The above may serve as examples of the many unsolved questions 
raised by the study of this remarkable building; and the solution of 
the problems is the more interesting, since Deir el Bahari is the oldest 
of all the funerary temples in the so-called Memnonia of Thebes, 

Again, the similarity of the architecture at Deir el Bahari to that of 
Greek temples is forced upon us, especially when looking on the white 
columns of the Anubis Shrine after coming from the Ramesseum. 
This impression is not only a general one, hut if borne out in some 
detail by a comparison between the fluted columns of Hatshepen and 
these of the Doric order, by a consideration of the architectural pro- 
portions of this part of the inilding and the relations between column 
and architrave. At Deir el Bahari nothing is on a gigantic seale; but 
it seems to me that when the Egy ptians turned aside from the style 
which was here applied so successfully, in favour of the massive archi- 
tewture of Karnak and Medinet Habu, they deviated from the path 
which would have led them to elevance, anil preferred the majestic 
and the colossal, 

PRESENT STATE OF EXcAVATION.—At the end of last winter, it could 
indeed be said that the temple was practically cleared. Nevertheless, 
the excavation was at some points incomplete: and the work of last 
sengon, Which has been on a much smaller scale than that of the pre- 
ceding, has now completed it. Last yeur the enclosure wall on the 
south was still encumbered, and the retaining wall of the Huthor 
Shrine was visible to but half ite depth; now the enclosure wall is not 
only entirely bared, burt it is divided by a wide open space from the 
mounds of rubbish which cover tombs and structures older than the 
temple of Hatshepesnu. 

Post Seunerures.—tn the course of this year’s work we have found 
many frazments of the famous Punt eculptures, all emphasising the 
African character of the country in which the expedition landed, but 
testifying also to the fact that the population of that country was not 
homogencous. In addition to the genuine Puntites, with aquiline 
features, pointed bearls, and long hair, there are also represented 
negroes of two different shades of colour—brown and black, The native 
huts were apparently made of wickerwork, and in front of one of them 
sits a big white dog with pendant ears, Another dog of the same kind, 
and led by a string, is being brought to the Egyptians. Birds with 
long bills are seen flying out of the trees from which men are gather- 
ing the incense, while the nests which they have forsaken are robbed. 
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of their eggs either for food or for some religious observance. Untfor- 
tunately these precious fragments do not complete the missing scenes, 
of which the destruction must not be attributed wholly to tourists and 
antiquity dealers: this work of havoc was begun in ancient times. 

Ascrest Srre or tor Tempie.—The Hathor Shrine projects beyond 

the southern edge of the middle platform. Parallel to the Shrine a 
wall branched off at right angles to the enclosure wall forming a small 
court already destroyed in the time of the xx1 dynasty. The corner 
of the wall alone remains. Our excavations in the soil of this court 
and along the outside of the shrine confirm Mariette’s discovery, that 
the temple was built on the site of a necropolis of the x1 dynasty. In 
the immediate vicinity of the temple I came across some dozen tombs, 
which I thoroughly ¢ leared, finding that, as usual in most Evy ptian 
eemecteries;they had all been anciently rifled, Some had been re-used 
in the xxt dynasty for priests of Amon. But even in a rifled necro- 
polis we may hope to discover occasionally a tomb which was over- 
looked by the plunderers, and to this end it is necessary that every 
tomb in the place should be systematically excavated, The tombe at 
Deir el Bahari are all on the same plan; they are rectangular pits cut 
in the soft and flaky rock to a depth of ten or twelve feet, On one 
side, generally on the west, opens a small chamber originally closed 
by a brick wall, which contained one coffin only. The plundering of 
these tombs had usually taken place shortly after the burial; and in 
such cases the rubbish with which they were filled consisted of the 
rock chips made in the course of cutting out the pit. Several pits, 
which, judging from the nature of the rubbish that they contained, 
were apparently untouched, proved to have been completely cleared 
except for a few wooden figures, or a little coarse pottery. But when 
a pit contained stones, some of which had obviously been taken trom 
the walls of the temple. there could be no doubt that the tomb had 
been re-used: and in one case the door had been closed with two or 
three stone slabs, and the tomb itself contained « yellow mummiform 
coftin of xx1 dynusty style. 

NECROPOLIS OF ‘TITER XI DYNASTY.—The intermenta of the x1 dynasty 
were apparently made with a certain amount of luxury, and the tombs 
originally contained valuables, otherwise they would not have tempted 
the cupidity of the robbers, Icould form some idea as to what the 
character of this necropolis must once haye been from a tomb whith 
had been only partly plundered. In emptying the pit we found two 
pieces of the gilt case of the inner coffin, and the blue glazed-ware 
bead necklace of the mummy. The chamber contained a coffin in the 
style of the x1 dynasty, made of sycamore wood, rectangular, very 
thick and heavy, and in a perfect state of preservation, Outside, on 
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box and lid, are lines of blue hieroglyphs giving the name of the 
deceased, and also there are two large eves, ao decoration characteristic 
of coffins of that period, The angles are lined with vilding. The inside 
is entirely covered with paintines and inseriptions. Above are hori- 
zontal lines of large hieroglyphs most exquisitely painted, as well as 
representations of the object supposed to be placed near the deceased ; 
~ Mirrors, necklaces, bracelets, ete. Below anid on the bottom sre fune- 
rary texts, ina seript intermediate between hieratie and hieroglyphic. 
In the coffin had been left pieces of a very thick eartonnage, entirely 
gilt, except the necklace, which was painted in colours, and the hair. 
The mummy must have had jewels, which had been stolen, but the 
plundering seems to have been done hastily. The sandals and the 
pillow, both gilt, had been left, as well as many objects which had 
been deposited near the coffin. These objects are similar to those 
discovered at Meir in tombe of the vi dynasty, but they are of less 
artistic value. We got out two wooden boats with their crews, in one 
of which the figure of the deceased is seen sitting under on awning; 
two models of houses containing numerous figures—one of them 
emptying bags of corn into a granary; in the other a bull is seen 
lying on the ground, with his legs tied tozether while « man cuts 
his throat witha knife. We also found statuettes of men and women, 
carrying jars, loaves, and various provisions in baskets. These objects 
recall some adjuncts of the earthly life of the deceased, and were 
intended to answer the same purpose as the pictures on the walls 
of the tombs at Ghizeh and Sakkara, There was hardly a single 
tomb in which some such model figures had not been dropped. In 
one they had been jumbled together in a corner with the bricks of 
the door, in order to make room for the mummy of a priest of Anton, 
evidently of no high rank, since it was his office to prepare ointments 
for the use of the high priest. 

It is remarkable that this beautiful coffin does not bear the same 
name inside and outside, Inside the deceased is called Auan. He 
was aman of high rank with numerous titles, among which are those 
of Head of the Treasury and Head of the Granaries, showing that his 
position was one of considerable power. But on the outside he is 
called simply Menthuhotep, a name probably assumed as being that of 
the king under whose reign he had spent the greater part of his life, 
or to whom he was most indebted for the favours which he had 
received, I take it that the life of Buan-Menthuhotep was contemporary 
with the end of the xr dynasty and the beginning of the xm. His 
coffin, with all its paraphernalia, is now at Ghizeh. In artistic beauty 
and in preservation it is certainly one of the finest to be found in any 
museum. 
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As my work was exclusively directed towards the temple and all 
that concerned its structure and its history, I did not go out of my 
way to make further researches in the adjacent x1 dynasty necropolis. 
It is a place where interesting and probably iruitful excavations 
might be made; and I believe that a systematic ‘exploration of the 
epace between the temple and the cliff which bounds the amphi- 
theatre of Deir el Bahari on the south would reveal not only the 
whole extent of the necropolis, of which we have investigated one 
outskirt only, but also remains of buildings erected by Antefs and 
Menthuhoteps. kings whose dates and succession are now the object 
of much discussion among Egyptologists.— Epovanp NAvVILE, in 
Academy, May 16, "96; Egypt. Explor. Fund, p. 33. See JounNab, VOL 
578-82; mx. 255-57; x. 234-068, 381-83, 


ABYSSINIA. 


THE SHEMITIC ISHTAR CULT.—Dr. George A. Barton, in ebraten 
(x, 202), writes on this subject. Dr. B. had already published in 
Helraica some account of the Shemitice Ishtar cult in all the Shemitic 
lands except Abyssinia, but was until now unable to find any trace of 
it among the Ethiopians, At last, however, a deity bearing this name 
has come to light in an inscription from this part of the Shemitic area, 
60 that we are assured that in some form this cult was coixtensive with 
the Shemitic peoples. The evidence for this comes from Professor D, 
H. Miiller’s Enpigraphische Denktmiler ave Abessinien, Wien, 1894. The 
inscriptions published in this work are edited trom impressions made 
by J. Theodore Rent. The inseription in question is in the Geez script, 
and dates from the early part of the fifth century a. p.... Ezana (the 
writer) calls himself king of Aksum and of several other places, includ- 


ing Raidan and Saba, indicating that at this time the mother country, 


of Sabaea, or Southern Arabia, was subject to the Abyssinians, The 
inscription records a victory of Ezana over the people of Adan and the 
capture of prisoners,and then proceeds: “and heturned back unharmed 
with the people of Adan and erected a throne here in Sada and com- 
mitted him to the protection of Astar, Barras, and Medr.” This pas- 
save shows that chief among the deities of the royal pantheon was a 


divinity identical in name with Athtar, Ishtar, and Astarte. This name 


attests the presence of the Ishtar cult in Abvesinia. An inscription 
published by Derenbourg in the Journal Asiatique (8 aérie, vol. 11, p. 
200) proves the theory of the Inte Professor W. KR. Smith, that Athtar 
was originally a mother-goddess in Arabia, and then developed into a 
masculine deity, as it shows clearly the transition from the one to the 
other. 
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TUNISIA. 

INSCRIPTIONS AT MAKTAR AND SBEITLA.—M. Cagnat read betore the 
SAF (June 26, °95) a communication from M. Gavkter with regard to 
some newly-discovered inscriptions in ‘Tunisia. (1) An altar of lime- 
stone was discovered in the very centre of the ancient city of Maktar 
by M. Masson on April 17, 1895. The squeeze was taken by M. Bor- 
dier. There is an inscription engraved on it covering several lines. 
(2) A column in limestone, broken at the top; discovered in one of 
the walla of the Byzantine basilica of Rutiling. There is an inscrip- 
tiun engraved on the column; the form of the letters is interesting, 
hut denotes a late period. (3) A fragment from the same site com- 
pleting the inseription already published in a supplement of the 
Corpus, No. 11809, and found by the side of the dedication to Uon- 
stantine, dated from 306 to 308 (CEL, auppl., 11804). (4) Sepulchral 
inscription on a lintel from the same Byzantine basiliva of Rutilius. 
Judging from the inseription one may conelude that it was placed 
over the door to « mausoleum construeted by Q. Vibius Saiaga for 
himself and his family. (5) At- four kilometers east of Sbertla, MM. 
Dubiez and Duversin discovered four boundary-stones bearing the 
same inscription on two of their faces. All these boundary-stones are 
still driven into the ground. Thevare 1,50 m. in height, 0.50 m, wide, 
and (12 m. thick. They describe a cirele to the north of the track of 
Djilma; and the distance between each of them 1s from 180) to O95 
metres.— SAF, pp- 227-30). 

CARTHAGE.—THE PUNIC NECROPOLI.—M. Héron de Villefnsse 
communicated to the ALBL (sitting of Feb, 7, 06) a letter which he 
had just received from R. P. Detarrre, containing interesting details 
of the new discoveries just made by him at Carthage; “I resumed 
again last month the excavations of the Punie necropolis of Domimes, 
From Jan. 15 to $1 twenty-seven tombs were opened. The furniture 
was alwava noticeably thes same: common pottery to which was 
ndded from time to time the hatchet, the mirror or the bronze cym- 
bales, benutiful black pottery, small Greek vases, pleces of ostrich 
ees, scarabs with hieroglyplites, amulets, beads from o necklace, 
medallions, earrings, waguentoria in alabaster, polished stones, sea- 
shells, perfume-cases, ete. Of all the tombe discovered last month the 
most interesting was met with on the #1st of January. The tomb 
itself posseased no particular interest, for it was a simple trench 
encloged by movable slabs, but the furniture gave us an agreeable 
surprise. It was composed first of the usual lamp and its putera, and 
of the two vials, one of them of red earth with a narrow beak, and the 
other of yellow red with o circular opening, Together with this ordi- 
nary pottery was found a bronze hatchet, a very tine shell, fragments 
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of ostrich-eggs preserving traces of the face which was painted on 
them, and finally several pieces cut out of white stone, such as an 
Kgyptian head, a cup, and three very small seats of different forms (a 
bench, an armehair and a stool), But the most singular pieces 
amongst this funerary furniture are five intact terracotta figurines. 
Aside from a statuette of a seated goddess of an archaic Greek or 
Cypriote style, the four other figures are in the Egyptian or pseudo- 
Egyptian style. Their height varies from 25 cm. to 195 cm, They 
were stumped in a mould and their outline ie surrounded by a sort 
of margin. The reverse is flat, excepting the part corresponding to 
the face, which is hollow, The upper part of the head is pierced 
with a hole. Their form is that of-mummies. The largest and the 
amallest have the arms stretched out and attached to the body; 
the two others, of the same dimensions, 22 cm., have the left hand 
Taiged and laid upon the chest. The smallest is of brick-red earth ; 
the others are of yellow clay, The face, arms and feet (that is, those 
parts of the body which are not covered with a vestment) are painted 
red; bluck serves to accentuate the eyes. But what gives these 
figurines a particular interest is that they are completed by orna- 
ments painted on the clay. Upon the largest we recognize traces of 
a necklace and a girdle with the two fringed ends hanging down in 
front of the body. On the second and third, which appear to have 
come from the same mould, black and red lines indicate the girdle 
and the border of the vestment. On the front of the shoulders the 
painter has reproduced the oudja or eye of Osiris. These two figur- 
ines wear around the neck a necklace from which hangs an object 
represented by a square lozenge. Lower down on the chest the seal 
or large seal-ring is held by a triple cord passing under the left hand. 
The smallest figurine wears around the neck and on the upper part 
of the chest four necklaces joined together and forming, as it were, a 
pectoral. All, with the exception of the first, are ornamented with 
crescents. Mach crescent ts indicated by four touches with the brush. 
The girdle is carefully indicated with ita two ends with long fringe. 
Finally, the bottom of the robe is ornamented with lozenges imitating 
the lotus-Hower, The effect produced by these colored figurines is 
striking. What is most remarkable in their decoration is the brilliant 
preservation of the colors and the surety of the hand which applied 
them. | 

At the following sitting of the Acadimie (Feb. 14), M. Héron de 
Villefosse presented photographs of the terracotta figurines which 
were described at the preceding sitting. The most striking feature of 
these representations ia the aspect of hieratic stiffness, The influence 
of Egypt dominates in ‘them. The photographs show four female 
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figures, standing and draped. Some hare the two arms lowered and 
attached to the body; the othera have the right arm lowered and the 
left arm brought up to the chest between the two breasts. The face 
is full and very round; the eyes are indicated by little projecting 
cushions; the ears are broad and entirely detached from the cranium ; 
the hair, treated in a simple mazs upon two examples, is on the other 
hand indicated more carefully on another by a checkered design anal- 
ogous to that which was used on the Villedon mask coming also from 
Carthage. These figures are clothed in along clinging vestment, below 
which appear the two naked feet brought together, and they are deco- 
rated with paintings the preservation of which is wholly exceptional. 

Certain Cypriote terracottas have already brought out the important 
part played by the use of color in the preparation of the statuettes 
which are deposited within the tombs. The new discovery of P.- 
Delattre confirms these observations in a striking manner. Many 
Phoenician figurines still preserve evident traces of the colors with: 
which they have been enriched, but on the greater part of those which 
have come down to us these traces of color are effaced or are merely 
preserved in an indefinite way. On the contrary the new figurines 
from Carthage have preserved a remarkable brilliancy of coloring and 
freshness, All the details rapidly drawn by the pencil of the work- 
men are clearly visible. We can understand, in examining these 
photographs, why the modelling of analogous figures coming from 
Cyprus or from the coast of Syria is always indicated in so slight a 
manner and often times entirely insufficiently. Thelight hand of the 
workman eupplics this defect in the modelling by touches of brilhant 
color. The borders of the vestment are indicated by very clearly 
painted bands. It is evident that the drapery opens in front, and is 
held around the waist by a girdle of which the two extemities end in 
long fringes. The two fomales whose left arm is brought up to the 
chest appear to sustain with their hands a rich chain-necklace painted 
around the neck which, falling to the lower part of the chest, ends in 
a reverse creacent. This necklace (hermos) occupies more than a third 
of the total height of the figurine. The owdja, or mystical eye of 
Osiris, is painted on each of the breasts of the two figurines. All the 
fine lines of this decoration are in black, and all the broad lines and 
touches are in red. 

Two Greek terracottas of antique style, also painted, coming from 
Boiotia, offer from a decorative point of view, aome curious points of 
contact with these two figurines from Carthage. Instead of the owdja, 
one of these terracottas found at Tanagra bears on the breast two 
painted Tritons; the other, found at Thisbe, bears in the same posi- 
tion two large roses. Both of these represent also a goddess dressed 
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Inti long robe held in by a girdle with broad pendant ends, This is 
avery characteristic decoration and without doubt traditional. We 
must remark also the surrounding mounting which forms the back- 
ground of these figures and from which they are detached in half 
relief, having thus the appearance of covers of sarcophagi. The re- 
verse is probably flat. This is a peculiarity which is found on terra- 
eottas ofa Sardinian provenanee, and notably upon the terracottas 
from Tharros preserved in the British Museum. which is a new proof 
of the close relations uniting Carthage and Sardinia. 
ATBI, 1896, pp. 52-54, 70-72. 

An egyptian Statwette—At the March “) sitting of the AJBL, M. 
Heéron de Villefosse communionted o letter from Peer De Latrre siznal- 
ing the discovery at Carthage of a amall statuette bearing on the 
reverse an Egyptian inscription. The head of the figurine is lacking, 
and with it disappeared the upper part of the text. The personage is 
figured squatting, with each foot upon a crocodile, and he helds in 
each hand a lion by the tail, M. Maspero thinks that the figurine is 
& fragment of an amulet belonging to the series of the Horna on croco- 
dies, and having inscribed on ite back the remains of the formula 
agninst noxious animals. This piece was found in a Ponic tomb of 
the necropolis of Douimeées. 

The excavations of February have brought to light thirty-three 
tombs.— AC, 1896, No. 16. 

Pere DeLarrer writes to the ABEL, from Saint-Louis (June 2d, 
1596), that he has continued during the past month the exploration 
of the Punic necropolis on the property called Douimés at Carthage. 
From May 1-41, twenty-seven tombs were opened, Besides the eus- 
tomary potteries, some of the burials contained vases of fine black 
earth, and others with figures of animals of Greek manufacture, some 
dlabastra, objects im ivory, seurabs, ete. But the most interesting 
plece is a lamp of a primitive type which has preserved the authen- 
tic mark of its origin; this lamp bears, in fact, a Punie inscription 
composed of five letters traced with a dry point. These excavations 
brought up to 121 the number of Punic tombs discovered since the 
beginning of the year.—AC, No, 24. 

HADRUMETUM (moo. SOUSSA).— ROMAN VILLA WITH MOSAICS,— 
AIBL, sitting of July 15, 1896—M. Gauceer, director of antiquities 
in Tunisia, presented some reproductions which he had taken at a 
Roman villa recently discovered at Soussa, the ancient Hadrume- 
tum, by Captain Dupont, during the work of constructing the new 
arsenal. This habitation, adjoining the house of Sorothus which 
was uncovered in 1886, was, like the first, entirely paved with rich 
mosaics. Those which have just been brought to light ornamented 
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the ecedra, the reception apartment of the villa, isolated from the other 
rooms by a wide corridor. This corridor, ornamented with a geometric 
motive, widened out in front of the entrance so as to form an ante 
chamber and rounded out like an apse on the side opposite to the 
ezedra, toward the central court. The pavement of the apee is strewn 
with flowers and fruit: on the walls, also covered with mosaics, 
appears a sea-view. In the antechumber, bouts with fishermen fish- 
ing with hoop-nets, with trident and with queren ploughed through a 
sea full of fish. On the threshold of the exedra are figured two nymphs 
standing between two seated marinedivinities. In the middle of the 
central hall of the eredra, which is a triclintum, there is a large mosaic 
in the form of an inverted 7, with numerous medallions containing 
fish, birds, and various quadrupeds, which surround a group repre- 
senting the carrying away of Ganymedes. Each of the arms of the 
Tf is ornamented with o special subject; one (which appears to 
have been made ata later period) presents a large geometric composi- 
tion, studded with numerous medallions; the other, of marvellous 
execution, represents the Indian triamph of Bacchus. ‘The urtistic 
value of this decorative ensemfle allows of its being dated at the end 
of the first century of our era. The mosaics were immediately removed 
under the care of the Service cles untiquitts and are-now deposited in 
the museum of Bardo. Later they will be placed in the local museum 
of the city of Soussa.— FRC, 1896, No. 25. 

HIPPO.—FOMAN mMosaics.—M. Héron de Villefosse communicated 
to the Comité dea Trayaws (sitting of July S, 5) a note which he had 
received from M. Parter, President of the Academy of Hippo, on the 
subject of the Roman mosaics recently discovered at Hippo on the 
property of M. Chevillot. The first mosaic, two m. below the surface, 
measures iim. by 8m, It represents o Nereid, seated on a hippo- 
camp, of almost natural size, with thearme stretched forward, In one 
hand she holds a buckler (7), and in the other she carries a tabor, 
which she presente to fwe horsemen on the cullop. The background 
of this picture is covered with numerous fishes and crustacea of all 
sizes. A magnificent border of acanthus-leaves surrounds the subject, 
This beautiful work is executed in small cubes of varied and brilliant 
colors, The head of the female is ornamented with a dindem. From 
her neck hangs « beautiful necklace, and her arms are ornamented 
with two bracelets, one at the wrist, the other above the elbow, 

There was a second mosaic near the first, which had been uncovered, 
measuring 2m. by 4m. It was found at thesame depth as the other, 
On it are represented two beautiful tables, artistically decorated, sepa- 
rated from each other by an oval stand, also ornamented, “On the right, 
one can see the end of two other tables, which allows one to suppose 
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that the mosaic continued further on that side. The colors of this 
mosaic are equally varied and brilliant. With the exception of two 
small circular holes which existed when it was discovered, its preserva- 
tion is perfect,although it has been long exposed to the influence of the 
weather. In front of the large mosaic No. 1 and upon one of its longest 
sides, there are three other mosaics placed one above the other, exch 
being separated by a layer from 20 to 40 em. thick. The last mosaic 
is 44m. below the surface. The first one (as well as M. Chevillot could 
remember) represented a horseman, which leads me to suppose that it 
extended further and that the subject was completed by other figures. 
The house itself in which M. Chevillot lives was built over certain other 
mosaics, and he found anumber of fragments all of which came from 
twoof these mosaics, One represents 1 swan on whose back ts seated a 
eupid wearing a pretty necklace around his neck and holding in his 
hand aamall wand with which he guided the bird, The other mosaic 
also represents a cupid, whois seated on the back of a peacock ; the tail 
of this bird was wide-spread, and the extremity of each of its beautiful 
feathers was composed of small glass cubes. These two mosaics also 
were in a perfect state of preservation, but, as they had remained 
uncovered and exposed to the rain and sun for a long while, the con- 
erete on which they were laid became cracked, and loosened the larger 
portion of the cubes, The property of M. Chevillot must be situated 
on the site of the ancient thermae of Hippo constructed at a period 
when the Seybouse still flowed into Lake Boukmira, five miles from 
Hippo.— BACT, 1595, p. xevn. 


ALCERIA. 


BERBER ROCK-ENGRAVINGS.—At the AJAL. sitting of July 10, 
1896, M. Hamy called attention to one of the results of the recent 
journey which M. Cambon, governor-general of Algeria, made 
through the districts of Ain-Sefra and Geryville. It is known that 
there exist in these regions rocks covered with curious antique 
engravings, to which M. Flamand called the attention of the 
Académie, in a communication read in March, 1802. M. Cambon has 
decided that at these tour different points—at Thyoul and at safes, at 
Keradja and at Guébar-Khechim—these precious monuments of Ber- 
ber antiquity shall be protected by an enclosure of iron railing. M. 
Cambon has also commissioned M. Flamand to make impressions of 
these engravings, and proposes to publish a special work in which 
will be grouped the descriptions and the reproductions of these monu- 
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ments, which are so important forthe study of the prehistoric epochs 
of North Africa.— RC, 1896, No. 40. 

CHERCHEL.— BUST OF PTOLEMY THE LAST KING OF MAURETANIA. 
—Thanks to the discovery made at Cherchel, the portraits of the last 
two kings of Mauretania may be studied to-day in marbles, the attri- 
bution of which is incontestable. Three of them bring before us the 
features of Juba LL. The portraits of King Ptolemy are even more 
numerous: there is one in the Museum of the Vatican, another 
in the Villa Albani and two in the Louvre. One of these waa discov- 
ered at Cherchel in 1546 and presented to the Louvre in 1844. The 
other, which is here published, was acquired by the Louvre in lsd. 
[tis a small bust of Parian marble remarkably well preserved. In 
height it measures Only Zicm., the height generally adopted for small 
bronze busts at the end of the Republic or the beginning of the 
Empire. This marble may, therefore, be assumed to be a copy of a 
bronze original, The style of its workmanship leads to the same sup- 
position, Ptolemy is here represented asa young man. Inthe Museum 
of Oran there is a coin of Ptolemy bearing the number xx, which in- 
dicates thut he occupied the throne of Mauretania for twenty years, 
Instead of eighteen as was previously thought to be the case —HEros 
De Vinwerosse, JEW, 1895, pp., 181-26. 

KHENCHELA=MASCULA.—M. Héron de Villefosse presented to 
the SAF (May 8,05) the photograph of un inscription found at Khen- 
chela (the ancient Woscula in Numidia) which had been sent to him by 
M. Gesell. This inseription exactly matches a fragment which M. 
Héron de Villefosse had copied in 1874 in the same locality. He read 
the letter which M. (sell had written himon this subject: “ You will 
perhaps be glad to study more closely this inscription which you for- 
merly copied in part at Khenchela and of which the other half has 
been found on the occasion of cutting through a new street. You will 
see that the newly-discovered fragment completes No. 2245 (=17671) 
of the Corpus. The beginning is in verse like the inscription com- 
memorative of the construction of the citadel of Guelma by Solomon, 
The width of the fragment is 1.10 m,; the height 0.45 m. 

This inseription relates to the building of the citadel of Khenchela 
which was connected with the whole system of fortified works estab- 
lished by the Byzantines and executed under Justinian, The citadel 
of Khenchela, as seen by the inscription, was constructed by the pre- 
fect Thomas under Tiberius. 

Hf. Héron de Villefosse recalled in this connection an inscription of 
the Museum of the Louvre, found at Sidon, conternporaneous with the 
inscription at Khenchela, which notes an nnalogous fact, the construc- 
tion of the fortifications of Sidon ly Antigone —SAF, 1895, pp. 169-71. 
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LAMBESE=LAMBESSA.—THE MUSEUM.'—The Muste de Lambése 
is the fifth part of the collection in which have already appeared the 
Mustes @’ Alger, de Constantine, d' Oran ef de Cherchel. M. Carnat was 
better qualified than anyone else to treat of the antiquities of Lam bese, 
for the museum differs from that of Cherchel in being wholly epi- 
vraphic. It is composed of two distinct groups: one at the Praetortum 
and the other at the Maisen centrale. Our author therefore devotes 
himself in the larger part of the volume to the classification of the 
texts, to dividing them into series and showing us their importance. 
Without retracing the history of the three Legions of Augustus, it is 
sufficient for us to point out the value of all these stones for whomsoever 
wishes to know how the legion was organized (pp, 11-13); where it 
was recruited (pp. 16 sq.); what monuments were enclosed within the 
camp and within the city (pp. 14-17, 1-21); what was the fate of this 
city which was successively ricus muntcipuiem, and colonia (pp. 18 aq.) ; 
what gods were worshipped, Roman, indigenous and exotic (pp. 17, 
24 ag); finally, the condition and the custome of its inhabitants ( pp. 
17, 2449). Only the moxt remarkable of these texts have been given 
in the plates (v—V1t). Reproductions are given of (1) the base of the 
atutue of Jupiter Dolichenus, with its curious designs; () the com- 
memorative inscriptions of the war of Septimius-Severus in Mesopo- 
tamia, and of Caracalla against the Parthians ; (3)a legionary list; (4) 
a cippus relating to the construction of an aqueduct at Bougie; (9) 
some fragmenta of the scholue, etc. Thus, owing to M. Cagnat’s judicious 
choice, we are given a specimen of almost all the epigraphic categories 
of Lambese. The various pieces of sculpture are small in number, 
and, in general, are of slight value. Among thoge which are illustrated 
in this volume are some artistic pieces (Esculapius, Hygiea, Mercury, 
a Roman lady, Theseus as conqueror of the Minotaur), also some 
simply suggestive pieces (Dea Nutriz, steles of Saturn). I will also 
mention the basin of a fountain, and especially two sepulchral tablets 
with dishes and patera scooped out, where the parents of the defunct 
laid food on certain days. These are two almost unique examples which 
serve to explain the word mensa frequently used to designate the tombe 
in Africa, even among the Christians. If we add to all these statues or 
reliefs some objects in terracotta,such as the legionary bricks which the 
avidity of tourists has left to the museum of the Praetortum (pp. 56-38), 
and the remains of the celebrated mosaic of the scasons, and of another 
mosaic in which is represented the myth of Leda (pp. 48 «y.), we shall 
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have a suiliciently complete idea of the double collection which is 
contained in the Praetortum and inthe Maison centrale. 

The commentary of M. Cagnat is sober and substantial. The prin- 
cipal pieces are examined with care, and ingenious comparisons are 
made which throw light upon the different obscure points. I will call 
attention especially to the comparison of the group of Theseus, con- 
queror of the Minotaur, with a similar replica preserved in the castle 
of Worlitz, and with two frescoes, one at Pompeii, the other at Her- 
cilaneum, This piece is thus fully explained, and jt is not a slight 
surprise to find in the heart of Numidia the representation of an 
ancient Greek legend freely imitated from an original, doubtless well 
known in Italy. The plates, taken as a whole, are very good. Almost 
all the pieces preserved at Lambése have been taken out of the ground 
in that vicmity. Some among them, however, have been brought from 
Marcouna and even from Timgad, at a period when Timgad could not 
shelterthem. Therefore, with a few exceptions, the collection of Lam- 
bése ts wholly local and that is what gives it so much interest—Awa. 
AUDOLLENT, in AC, 1596, No, 9. 


ASIA, 


TURKESTAN. 

SAMARKAND.— SARCOPHAG! OF TIMUR AND HIS FAMILY. — M. 
Epovarp Branc, at the sitting of July 10, 96, presented to the AIBL 
Impressions of the three principul sarcophagi which are in the mauso- 
leum of Tamerlane or Timur ( Gour-Emir) at Samarkand, and which 
he studied in 1890, 1891, and 1895. He gave first a concise account 
of the position and arrangement of the edifice, and presented photo- 
graphs of ite different facades, which are faced with enamelled bricks, 
forming mosaics of brilliant colors; over these, countless inscriptions 
interlace one another, and thus transform some of these facades into 
veritable pages of history. After passing under a portico, which is of 
interest on account of its architecture and the inscriptions covering 
its surface, one enters an interior court, at the end of which rises the 
central dome, flanked by two lateral chapels. Under this central 
dome, faced with enamelled bricks of a brilliant blue, extends a hall, 
twenty-four metres in height, in which stand the sarcophagi of Tamer- 
lane and of eight other members of his family and his suite. These 
garcophagi, in jade or hard stone, are covered with inscriptions. They 
are, however, only cenotaphs. Ina subterranean crypt were found the 
real tombstones. Only three of these stones are intact: the 


others, 
many times broken and mended with plaster, have 


lost their Inscrip- 
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tions. It was of these three stones that M. Blane took impressions, 
Oneofthem gives the genealogy of the great conqueror—RC, "Mi, No. 0. 

At the sitting of July 31, M. Buanc read the translation of the 
inseriptions which are engraved on two of the above sarcophagi, the 
impressions of which he presented at the meeting of July 10. These 
inscriptions give the genealogy of Tamerlane and of Genghizkan, M. 
Blane compared this genealogy with that given by the texts which 
have been thus far translated in the West. Taking dea basis one of 
these epitaphs, that of Mirand-Chab, one of the sons of Tamerlane, 
and comparing it with a text of Abd-er-Razak-el-Samarkandi, he 
deduces conclusions with regard to the origin und the date of the 
monument itself., The identification of this monument with those 
cited hy ancient writers, and especially by Baber, had until now 
remained uncertain, notwithstanding the notoriety of the Gour Emir, 
M,. Blane thinks that the ancient monument with which the mausoleum 
of Tamerlane has been identified, is not the Gour Emir, but another 
mosque, that of Tchil-Dokhteran, destroyed in 1866 by an earthquake, 
the ruins of which he hag already atudied— AC, 1896, No. 35-36. 


ELAM. 

KUSH AND ELAM—Dr. Fritz Homaen, in the SST (Oet. 12, °95) 
refers to Dr. Edward Glaser’s new theory regarding the correct 
explanation of the spreading of Kush (Aosh) as a name of nations: 
While Lepsius (in the Introduction of his “Grammar of the Nuba 
Languages”) reversed the whole matter by assuming that the Kesh 
(the later Kushites of the Bible, and the Avan of the Assyrians), 
who can be traced back to the twelfth dynasty in Nubia, were the col- 
onists of Babylonia and Elam, Glaser proceeds from the only correct 
view—that in the earliest time we know of but one people called 
Kash, that of Elam, the old neighboring country of Babylonia. The 
Babylonian Kassites' invaded Babylonia from Elam about 1700 B. v., 
and founded there a dynasty which lasted several centuries. Glaser 
further proves that since ancient times the Elamites, succeeded by the 
Persians, attempted to colonize East Africa, from which they brought 
slaves and ivory, They went there by way of Arabia, This throws 
light on several eo fur isolated and incomprehensible facts of ancient 
history; it explains especially why, in the so-called list of nations 
( Genewa, X) a number of tribes of South and East Arabia appear 
once as sons of Kush, or Kosh, and at another time as descendants of 


'T hia is the correet name of these intruders, ae Uppert rightly emphasizes, and 
not Rosseans, 
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Shem? Several other times, in the Old Testament, we meet the name 
of Kush aa designating Arabia ; for example, in? Chronicles, 14, where 
we read of the campaign of the Kushite Zeraikh against Asa, King of 
Judea. The Septuagint reports him to have come with the Masonites, 
a tribe of Southern Arabia, known from Ptolemy, and identical with 
the later fend Mézin whom we meet in inscriptions from South 
Arabia under the name of Ma'din. The numerous booty taken from 
them, and comprising tents, sheep and camels (2 Chronicles, xrv: 14), 
points in itself with necessity toward Arabia, This is contirmed by 
the fact that several Sabian priest-kings and a king of Saba have the 
very surnatne Zirrikh (more exactly, Dhirrih), The land af Kush 
referred to in the story of Paradise, around which the second river, 
Gikhon, flows, is, of course, also a part of Arabia. 


BABYLONIA. 


PRIMITIVE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA.—At the April 17 sitting of the 
AJIBL, M. Heuzey stated that the important question for the scientific 
reconstruction of the primitive history of Babylonia is to find a syn- 
éhronism between the lists of the kings and princes of Shirpurla and 
the kings of Awade, Sargon the Ancient, and Naram-Sin, his son, whom 
the official chronology of Babylon places towards the year 3800 RB. c- 
M. Heuzey culled attention to a new historic fact which forms an im- 
portant step in the solution of this question. Owing to the discovertes 
of M. de Sarzec, we now know who waa the prince ( paléai) of Shirpurla at 
the epoch of these two kings, By putting together many minute frag- 
ments of the impressions of seals, M. Heuzey has been uble to recom- 
pose the elements of his name which are: Lougal-ousown-gal. As the 
game name is found also upon the fragments of impressions of Sargeant 
and of Nuram-Sin, there results from this another fact, not less impor- 
tant, that the Sarqani of the cylinders is the very Sargon the Ancient 
of the texts, father of Nurnam-Sin, which has hitherto been in debate. 
The hegemony of the city of Agude extended at that time over the 
city of Shirpurla, but subsequently to the more remote epoch of the 
ancient independent kings of Shirpurla, such as Our-Nina and Ean- 
nadou.— RC, 1896, No. 21. . 


' tis a similar mixture when once the writer of the List of Nutions connects 
Kush with Misrayim (Eeypt), ond Cannan with Kham, while, on the other cide, he 
culls the Egyptians and the Shemites (especially, however, the Arabs) ‘Amu, Both 
names—Khatm and ‘Amu—have, according to Glaser, the aime origin, meaning 
certainly nothing élec than the worshippers of ‘Amu, ss I have pointed out in con- 
nection with the divine name‘Amu. In this case, however, the Hebrews received 
their Kham through the Babylonians, ae Kham is the Babylonian rendering of 
‘Amm (compare Khammu-rabi). 
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PROFESSOR MASPERO’S “ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
CLASSICAL EAST."—The first part of the second volume of the above 
work has recently come from the press. It is entitled The First 
Chaldean Empire and the Hyksos in Egypt, The first volume dealt with 
the Origins (Egypt and Chaldea)}: the second volume will be devoted 
to the “first intermixture of peoples.’— Biblia, Aug., 6. 

INSCRIPTION OF NABONIDOS.—Addressing the AJBE (March 27), 
M. Oppert returned to the inscription of Nabonidos, preserved in the 
Museum of Constantinople and published by P. Scheil. This savant 
sees in a passage in the second column an allusion to the destruction 
of Nineveh, and, in the king Iriba-tukte, the monarch known under 
the name of Kyaxares. M. Oppert, on the contrary, does not find in 
this passage any mention of Nineveh or of the names of the kings of 
Assyria and Babylon; these are not Sin-sar-iskun and Nabopalassar, 
but Assurbanapal and Chiniladan (Kandalan).—&, 1806, No. 15. 

TABLET OF THE TEMPLE OF THE SUN AT SIPPARA.—M. Orrent, at 
the sitting of the AJPBL, July 10, 1896, gave the translation of a cunel- 
form text of the British Museum, published by P.Strassmaier (Nabon., 
No. 428). This document is one of the nurmerous pieces relating to the 
accounts of the temple of the Sun at Sippara, the modern Abu-Habba; 
it gives an account of the money received for the rent of the lands of 
the Sun, a sort of pious enterprise carried on by the administration, 
which had its own weights, measures, its money, anil its rates of interest 
(August, 506, 8. ©,.),—RC, 1896, No, 30. 

THE NUDE GODDESS IN ASSYRIO-BABYLONIAN ART.— M. Salomon 
Reinach, in an article in the Rerwe Arehélogique (Mai-Juin, 1895) 
entitled Lee Dévases nues dana Cart oriental et dana Cart gree, endeavors 
to prove from a supposed absence of early representations of an 
unclothed female form, “that the type of a-nude goddess is absolutely 
foreign to archaic Assyrio-Babylonian art,” and “that the nude god- 
dess of the evlinders is an imported figure.” He then proceeds to sug- 
gest that the nude goddess of late-Babylonian and Assyrian art is a 
type which reached Mesopotamia from the “Aegean,” that is to say, 
from the Pelasgi, and probably did not obtain currency in the East 
until about 2000 n.¢ Finally, he declares his view emphatically to 
be, “that the figure of an unclothed goddess could never have been 
transmitted to Greece by the old civilization of Asia Minor.” 

In the elaboration of his thesis M, Reinach admits that among other 
acrants MM. Lenormant, Heuzey, and Menant are opposed to his 
views, especially the latter, who, among many other cylinders deseribed 
by him, speaks of one in M. Le Clereq’s collection as Une déesse nue de- 
bout, “beneath her an animal, perhaps a dog.” M. Reinach very prop- 
erly suggests a lion, but then proceeds to utilize the scene on this cyl- 
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inder for his hypothesis, upon the ground that we know of only one 
type of a nude female upon a lion, in oriental art: that of the deity 
at Kadesh, “an Amorite or Hittite city of comparatively late date which 
had come under Egyptian influence.” 

There are various reasons which should cause Orientalists to hesitate 
before accepting M. Reinach’s novel theory, but beyond these there is 
one fact apparently absolutely fatal to it. This is, that we have an ex- 
tremely archaie evlinder-which, as many authors have held to be the 
case, precisely proves the presence in Babylonian iconograpy of a nude 
goddess. The cylinder was first figured ‘and described by Dr. Hayes 
Ward in the American Jour, of Archeology (v1, 5, pp. 205-95; pl. xvii 4). 
In regard toiteage, Dr. Ward says, “We havein the cylinder one of the 
precious early examples of Babylonian art, when mythologic designs 
were in the formative period; when full pictures were made ond the 
artist’s originality had not yet been reduced to the reproduction of 
conventional symbols and hints.” Dr, Ward argues that the goddess 
is Zarpanit, the same whom Lenormant tells us was represented nude 
and originated the nudity of Greek art. in SBA, XVI. 
p. 156, 

PUBLICATION OF DR. PEISER'S ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN TEXTS.— 
The fourth volume of the beautiful collection of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian texts, arranged under the editorship of Prof. Schrader, hus 
made its appearance. This important publication has the great 
merit of being issued with extreme correctness, which ts all the more 
noticeable ina work on Assyriology. This volume contains judicial 
texts, contracts, commercial documents, etc. It is the work of Dr, 
Peiser, The documents here reproduced and translated extend, in 
date, from the first beginnings of Babylon (the m dynasty of Ur, the 1 
dynasty of Babylon, ete.) to the time of the Seleucide and Arsacide, 
To facilitate fruitful research of the highest interest amid this rich 
eranary of texts, there is a very full index.—AHiltia, Aug., "06. 

NIFFER—NIPPUR.—THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA,— [he second part of this work, edited by 
Professor H. vy, Hinerecut, bas been recently issued, The plan fol- 
lowed in this volume is similar to that adopted in the first, which 
was published in 1803. The book contains thirty-five lithographic 
plates of cuneiform texts, and fifteen photographie plates, while in an 
introduction Professor Hilprecht continues his discussion of the early 
preShemitic dynasty of Babylonia. The preface includes a short 
acoount of the active work of the expedition in Babylonin during the 
years 1888-89, 1589-00 and 1895-06. This volume on the explora- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania, at Niffer, opens a far earlier 
vista into the history of the East. The inscriptions published by him 
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which antedate the time of the Babylonian Sargon carry us back, in 
his view, toa period from 4,000 to 5,000 nc. [tit probable that the 
Shemitic conquest of Palestine began more than 4,000 years B. c., and 
was continued in the long rule and religious and literary influence of 
Babylonia. The earliest inhabitants of Palestine were of non-Shemitic 
stock, doubtless shepherds, who were subdued by a Shemitic type 
represented by the Canaanites, but probably not the more northern 
Amorites of the mountains. Among the Canaanite Shemites came 
the Shemites of Babylonia, with their higher civilization, their organ- 
ized armies, and their system of writing —fillia, Aug. “4. 

At the May 22 sitting of the AJBL, M. Orrenr gave a translation 
of some very ancient texts coming from Nippur (Niffer), published 
by M. Hilprecht in the account of the American expedition in Meso- 
potamia, of which the second number has justappeared. The texts 
go back to the years 4000 and 5000 R,c, Those which M. Oppert 
translated belong to the two kings provisionally named Orcham and 
Dungi, sons of Orcham.—#C, 1806, No. 22. 

TELLO | = LAGASH=SHIRPURLA).—NAME OF A KING OF THE FIFTH 
MILLENNIUM 8. C.—Professor Dr. Herman v. Hilprecht, who is engaged 
in writing the catalogueof the Babylonian Section of the Imperial Otto- 
man Museum in Constantinople, reorganized by him in 1893 and 184, 
announces the discovery of a new Sumerian King of Ancient Baby- 
lonia, Ewe’ xcan (“Lord of Abundance”). This ruler styled him- 
self “King of Shirpurla,” and lived at the close of the fifth pre-Chris- 
tian millennium—#iblia, Aug., "D6. 

TERRACOTTA TABLETS—At a sitting of the AJBL, June 26, "06, a 
letter was read from M. Hevary, who writes from Constantinople 
that the new series of Babylonian tablets, found at Tello by M. de 
Sarzeo, belong in great part to the very important historic epoch of 
Sareon the Ancient and Naram-Sin. M. Thureau-Dangin, attaché of 
the mission of M. Heuzey, has even recognized, on several fragments, 
dates relating to the expedition of Sargon into the land of Elam and 
the western regions bordering on the Mediterranean. These contem- 
porary indications are of a nuture to establish the historic character 
of the celebrated text known by the name of the Prophecies of Sargon. 
— RC, 1806, No. 27. 

At the March 27 sitting of the AJB, M. Hevzey recalled that when 
he restored the figure of the “Chaldean Architect,” at the Universal 
Exposition, he conjectured that the plan placed on the Knees of the 
statue must have been engraved on a tablet of clay. This restoration 
is confirmed by the discoveries of M. de Sarzec. The excavations of 
Tello have brought to light a whole series of terracotta tablets bearing 
engraved plans accompanied by inscriptions. These exhibit lands and 
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fields, with their divisions, their orientations, their limits, with the 
canals which irrigate them. More interesting still are the plans of 
houses in which are marked the divisions, the entrances. the mterior 
communications. Finally, more tmportant drawings, showing but- 
tresses und even projecting towers, indicate sacred edifices or even 
parts of fortified enclosures, analogous to that which is on the statue 
of Goudea. The inscriptions, according to the first readings made by 
M. Thureavw4Dangin, indicate especially nieasures, the nomes of the 
occupants, the position of certain constractions which are uot figured 
(for example the house for weaving, the ox stalls, the stable tor beasts 
of burden). These enzraved documents must have been connected 
with the numerous contracts and other similar documents in the 
midst of which they were found in the same depositories. They 
illustrated them and formed a veritable official statement of the prop- 
erties, especially those which constituted the domain of the large 
temples of the country. M. de Sarzec has even found the instrument 
which served for tracing these plans. It was a fine and pointed blade 
of wood or bone like the representation of it that Goudea had drawn 
on his architect's table.— AC, 1896, No. 15, 


ARABIA. 


DR. GLASER’S FIFTH JOURNEY.—Dr. Edward Glaser is preparing for 
his fifth journey to Arabia. There he will continue his search for 
ancient Minean, Sabean and Katabanian inscriptions, of which he ob- 
tained over two thousand on his previous journeys.—Fiblic, Aug., “96. 


SYRIA. 

WHO WERE THE HITTITES.—* Discoveries in Asia Minor, Egypt and 
Babylonia in recent years have furnished the undoubted evidence that 
the Hittites were for many decades powerful factors in the political 
ups-and-downs of Western Asia, As long as a dozen years ago Dr, 
Schliemann found, on the ancient site of Troy, curious monuments 
and vases the style of which was neither Greek nor Egyptian. They 
have since been shown to be Hittite. Recently deciphered hiero- 
glyphics have also brought new evidence. Yet the whole matter has 
been under controversy, the cuneiform inscriptions claimed for the 
Hittite people being interpreted differently by different scholars. 

“ Recently the whole matter has been discussed back and forth by 
scholars of different nations. An Italian Jesuit, Cesare de Cara, has 
published a work of rare scholarship, entitled “Gli Methei-Pelasgi,’ the 
very title of which indicates the new theory proposed, His claim is 
that the Hittites and the Pelasgians, the ancient prehistoric inhabitants 
of the Grecian countries, were one and the same people. He finds in 
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the Hittite civilization and culture of Asia Minor the source and foun- 
tain-head of the civilization of the Graeco-Latin races of Southern 
Europe, so that both the classical nutions of antiquity, Greece and 
Rome, builded on the foundation of an originally Shemitic and Asiatie 
culture, and that the civilization of the two nations of classical anti- 
quity was not original with them, but was borrowed from the East, 
yet not directly, but through the medium of the Pelasgians, the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the southern countries of Europe, whdin turn had 
come across the Hellespont, This enigmatical race of antiquity, whose 
very existence had been demonstrated to the satisfaction of historians 
only by the evidences furnished recently by the archmologist’s spade 
and pick, thus becomes the great civilizing factor of the ancient world, 
as the Hittites and the Pelasmians are declared to be identical, The 
origin of this Hittite civilization dates back to the second millennium 
before Christ and was transplanted to Europe in prehistoric times. 

“This line of thought had been engaging the attention of the French 
archeologist, Salomon Reinach, even before the publication of the De 
Cara theory, only that Reinach had inverted the order of development ; 
and had not derived the Pelasvians from the Hittites, but the Hittites 
from the Pelasgians, and pictured the migration of this people not 
from the East to the West, but from the West to the East. The lead- 
ing English scholar on the Hittite problem, the enthusiastic Oxford 
Orientalist, Professor Sayee, has m Phe Academy declared himself as 
favoring the theory of the Italian savant. 

“A new turn in the discussion has been taken by Professor Jensen, 
of the University of Marburg, acknowledged to be a leading specialist 
in cuneiform literature. In the German-Oriental-Society Zeitachrift he 
has discussed in detail the Hittite finds made in Sindshirli, m Syria, 
by a German company of explorers, and containing a rich abundance 
of inscriptions. He declares that these Inscriptions, upon which so 
much of the Hittite theory is based, do not justify such an historical 
superstructure, and that they date from a period when the Hittite empire 
had long since disappeared from the historical horizon. According 
to Jensen, these inscriptions date from 1000 to 500 8. c., and are not 
Hittite at all, but are written in a Cilician dialect, and accordingly are 
not Shemitic but are Indo-European, agresing in many particulars 
with the Armenian. Professor Zickler, of Greifswald, in the Beweis 
des Glaubens, discusses these new theories and shows that even accord- 
ing to Jensen's criticism the theory that the Hittites and Pelusgians 
were one people originally is not invalidated, only the date of the 
Sindshirli monument and of the state of civilization represented by 
them can not be regarded as so prominent a factor in the oldest cul- 
ture of the Oriental peoples as had been supposed. At any rate, the 
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identification of the two peoples is a possibility, almost a probability, 
anid with the confirmation of this supposition the earliest history of 
Western Asia and of Greece and Rome assumes o different aspect.”— 
Translated and condensed for The Literary Digest, of March 7, "6. 

HITTITE INSCRIPTION. M. Maspero announced to the AJBL (April 
10), that M, Jexsen had just published (in the Recueil de travenuz, t.xvio, 
part 1) an article on the Hittite inscription discovered by Mesara. 
Hogarth and Ramsay which is surmounted by a basrelief executed 
ina very rude style. It bears the name of Mowtallou, ting of Milidda, 
who lived under Sargon. king of Assyria, and was vanquished by him, 
This ia the first tine that an attempt to decipher texts of this kind 
has furnished a known name belonging to a possible language, It 
would, therefore, appear that M. Jensen is on the right road, and that 
we may be on the point of obtaining the solution of the Hittite 
problem.—/#C, 1806, No, 2). 

ARCHAEOLOGIC JOURNEY OF M. Fossey.—M. CiermMont-GANnNEau, 
at the sitting of the AJAL, July 17, 1896, read a report on a study by 
M. Fossey, member of the French School at Athens, in which he gives 
an account ot his archwological journey in Syria. The epigraphic 
material ((rreek, Roman, and Coufie inseriptions) collected by M. 
Fossey possesses teal importance.—AC, 1806, Nos. 31-42. 

NERAB.— TWO SCULPTURED ARAMAIC STELAI.— The following 
description of the basreliefs on these atelat (which are mentioned on 
p. 121, AJA) is taken from the Giuptes rendus of the AIRE, 1896, 
pp. 118, 119. On the first of these atelar is represented a standing 
figure in profile, on the right, robed in a long tunic with folds in the 
Assyrian mode, and wearing a head-dress in the form of a round cap 
ofa peculiar shape. The figure is beardless and the forme full and 
soft like those of a eunuch. The right hand, which is open, is raised 
to the height of the chin in the traditional gesture of adoration: the 
left hand holds a fringed fillet. The inscription, of which M, Clermont- 
Ganneau gave a cursory translation (holding in reserve certain points 
which brought up important problems of philology and of Shemitic 
mythology) tells ua that it is a sepulehral monument of Nazarbin, 
priest of Suhar-en-Nernb. Sahar, as is proved by his name, is the 
gol of the moon who was adored throughout the whole of upper 
northern Syria and whose principal sanctuary is Harran in Mesopo- 
tamia, The text, says: “This is his image and his sepulehral bed.” 
The defunct eolls down upon whomsoever shall violate his tamb the 
wrath of the gods: in the first place Sahar (the moon); then Chamach 
(the sun); Nital and Nowek, divinities belonging to the Assyrian 
pantheon. He says: “May they destroy thy name and thy place 
among the living, may they cause thee to die an evil death, may they 
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annihilate thy race. Lf, on the contrary, thou dost respect this monu- 
ment, may thine own, later on, also be respected.” 

On the second stele is sculptured a personage, in profile to the right, 
wearing a head-dress and robed like the preceding one, but seated 
upon a throne with his feet resting on a ecabellum, holding in his hand 
a cup with which heis offering or receiving a libation. Before him is 
an altar covered with offerings (birds and fowls). On the other side 
of the altar, and facing the principal personage, stands another small 
personage robed in a short tunic holding a fan in his hand. The scene 
recalls by ita disposition the Egyptian sepulchral scenes; but the 
costume and the type of the persons, as well as the style of the acces- 
sories, connect them with Assyria, The inscription is in the name of 
Aghar, who is, like in the preceding one, a priest of Sahar-en-Nerab. 
He says that, because he has been just in the sight of his god, his god 
has made him of good repute and has prolonged his days; that he 
has seen with his eyes the children of his children down tothe fourth 
generation to the number of one hundred. He adds that vases of 
silver and of bronze were not deposited with him, in his tomb: that 
he was placed there only with his shroud, and consequently his repose 
will not be troubled. He also calls down, in analogous terms, upon those 
who shall violate his tomb the wrath of the gods, whose names are the 
same as those on the other stele; only here Chamach (the sun) is wanting. 

After having brought out the great interest attaching to these monu- 
ments, M. Clermont-Ganneau expressed the hope that, after an under- 
standing with the Ottoman government, it will be possible some day 
to make methodical excavations at Tell-Nerah, for certainly there must 
exist at this spot a store of antiquities which would be of great benefit 
to science. 

PALMYRA.—BILINGUAL INSCRIPTION.—At the sitting of the AJP LE 
of July 24, 1896, M. Creamont-Gannrav discussed the proper names 
and general meaning of a bilingual inseription (Greek and Palmyrene) 
dated from the year 21 a. p. which had been copied at Palmyra by 
various travellers, but, up to this time, has always been incorrectly 
read and interpreted. He established, by a comparison of the rectified 
Greek text and the Shemiti¢ text, that the man's name, Mollha, must 
be explained by Bél-teha: “he whose sins were effaced by the god 
Gol,” and he took up, in this connection, the question of the date of 
the formation of Palmyra into a Roman colony and the foundation of 
the Palmyrene Senate.—/?C, 1896, Nos. 35-4. 


PALESTINE. 


THE QUESTION OF PRE-MOSAIC HEBREWS IN PALESTINE.—The abbé 
Ft. pe Moor, after having been opposed by M. Halevy, again affirms 
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“the pre-Mosaic establishment in Palestine of various colonies founded 
by Hebrews who had been forced to emigrate from Egypt at the time 
.of the expulsion of the Hyksos from the country of the Nile by the 
Pharaoh Ahmes I, in whose army they had served.” The author cites, 
besides two biblical texts, “the fact, mentioned in the tablete of El- 
Amarna, of the armed intervention of the corps of troops Jo-u-du and 
of Habiri during the Palestine inaurrection against the suzerainty of 
Eeypt under the reign of Amenophis IV.” M. Halevy says that he 
does not know if these Yaudu were the auxiliaries of the Egyptians or 
rather Palestinian insurgents; the existence of pre-Mosaic Hebrews in 
Palestine appears to him entirely inadmissible (Rev. Sém., 1895, p. 155). 

Who are then the Habiri of the letters of El-Amarna?  P_ Schetl, in 
accord with M. Halevy, thinks they are the Habirai Kassites. The 
Yaudu of El-Amarna are identical with the Youdi of Teglathphalasar 
II, who dwelt on the north of the Orontes and had nothing in common 
with the Jews. In the same article P. Scheil treats of the monstrous 
demons which personified, among the Chaldeans, the wind of the 
Khameain; an example of one of these figures hos been given to the 
Louvre, by M. Maspero.— RA, Jan—Feb., 1896. 

HEBREW INTAGLIO OF THE VI CENTURY B.c.—M. CLenMont-Gan- 
weau exhibited tothe AJBL and explained (Feb, 21) a small intagho 
recently added to the Cnbinet dea médailles, In spite of its min ute- 
ness (it measures only 16 mm.), it is of rare interest. It is a seal in 
hard stone of Israelite origin, the date of which may be tixed toward 
the vi century #.¢, The gem, a sort of dark jasper cut in the form of 
an ellipsoid, is pierced through from one side to the other go as to 
permit its suspension on a string or its mounting ina ring. On one 
of the faces is engraved an wraevs with four wings, taken from Egyp- 
tian symbolism ; underneath, in characters of Phoenician form belong- 
ing to the old Israelite alphabet, we read the two Hebrew names 
Yahmolyahou and Maaséyahou, The first signifies * May Jehovah be 
merciful: " the second, mentioned many times in the Bible, signifies 
“Work of Jehovah.) The etymology of these names discloses sufi- 
ciently the nationality of the personages who wore them, and who 
cannot be other than the Israelites, worshippers of Jehovah, The 
letters of the inscription present, besides, all the characteristics of the 
Phonician writing as it was used by the Israelites before the captivity. 
— FRC, 1896, No. 10. 


ASIA MINOR. 
KARIA.—MYLASA-ANTIOCH.—At the sitting of the AJL of June 26, 
1896, M. Foucart read a paper from M. Rapet, professor at the Faculté 
dex Lettres of Bordeaux, upon an unknown city of Karia, Antioch of 
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Chrysaoris, of which a decree of the Amphictyons recognizes the 
encred character and the right of asylum. After having defined the 
limits of the region called Chrysaoris, the author showed what were 
the colonies founded by the Seleucid. Sometimes it was a new city 
consisting of a reunion of a number of boroughs: sometimes the kine 
contented himself with giving his name to an old city. Antioch of 
Chrysaoris belonged to the last category, as the Amphictyons recalled 
its relationship tothe Hellenes, which would not be applicable toa city 
recently founded. M. Radet, taking up successively the characteristic 
traits Indicated in the decree, proved that these traits could well be ap- 
plied to the city of Mylasa. This decree makes itseponym Mylasos to 
be a descendent of Hellen and Aiolos, a genenlogy which justifies its 
relationship to the Hellenes. Under Antiochos IIL who had given peace 
ind autonomy to the city together with a democratic form of govern- 
ment, Mylasa was devotel to the king of Syria and resisted the ad- 
vances of Philip V. Fragments of Cretan inscriptions found at Mylasa 
show that the inhabitants nezotiated with the various Greek states in 
order to obtain the recognition of the right of asylum. It was under 
these circumstances that Mvlasa received the name of Antioch, which, 
however, it bore for only a short time; M. Radet, combining the 
Mylassian records and those of Delphi, establishes the date of the 
decree of the Amphictyons atthe year 200 pn. c.mAC, 1896, No. 27. 

KLAZOMENAI.—A NEW SARCOPHAGUS.—In publishing (REG, "95, 
p. 161) a new sarcophagus from this provenance, preserved in the 
Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk, | endeavored to establish the following 
propositions: (1) all the Klazomenian sarcophagi (of which | enumer- 
ate 18) are anterior to the year 540, the epoch when the inhabitants of 
Klazomenai established themselves in the island: (2) the study of the 
motives gives a glimpse of a cyele of paintings which have inspired 
the keramicists of Klazomenai; among these paintings the most im- 
portant was the picture by Boularkos acquired by Kandaules: (3) this 
picture represented, not the destruction of Magnesia, but a victory of 
the Magnesians over the Ephesians ( Magnetum proelium): (4) thedogs 
of war, mentioned in the Magnesian texts, are also found on the sarco- 
phagi: (5) we see the existence at Magnesia, towards the yeaf 700 n. o. 
of a rich and brilliant oligarchy, which had at its service artists and 
poets, and the influence of which was felt upon the island of Rhodes. 
I would invite particular discussion of the Magnetum proelium, a sub- 
ject of which I think I have finally realized a clear conception.—S. 
Retacy in FA, Jan.—Feb., 96. 

KY ZIKOS (MYSIA}).—AN ARCHAIC RELIEF.—I have already described 
in the Pulletin a certain number of archaic sculptures belonging to 
the collections of the Museum at Constantinople. I shall now speak 
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of another, the atyle and the origin of which show it to belong to the 
series, still few in number, of Ionian sculptures. It 1s a fragment 
‘of relief coming from Kyzikos and unfortunately very mutilated : an 
angle at the right has been broken and all the left part of the monu- 
ment, that is to say, 4 good third of it, is wanting. The dimensions 
of it are as follows: Height (complete), 0.55 m_.; width, 0.54 m. 
(the length of the monument, complete, must have been about 0.70) ; 
the thickness, 020m. The material is white marble of a rather coarse 
and pulverable texture. At the top of the relief there is a moulding 
0.06 m.in height, forming a slight projection (0.0045 m,). The relief 
which decorates this plaque represents a man driving a chariot with 
two horses. The head of the person and the head and forepart of the 
bodies of the horses have been broken off. The man is standing, his 
body slightly leaning forward, clothed in a long, loose, lonian tunic 
which leaves the arms free. He holds the reins firmly in his two 
hands, and in the right hand holds a whip, with a short handle and 
double lash, The body of the chariot, narrow and low, rests directly 
on the axletree: it has wheels of ten felloes. The horses at full gallop 
draw the chariot by means of a yoke decorated on the upper part by 
a metallic ornament vertically set into it, representing the head of a 
griffin. They are attached at the left and the right to the pole, and 
there are no traces; a strap passing underneath the chest holds them 
to the pole. The artist desired to represent here an episode of a 
simple chariot-race, and it appears probable that the relief must have 
been consecrated by the victor to a divinity, according to usage. The 
relief of Kvzikos enters, then, into the category of votive-offerings 
which relate either to the simple race or to the race of apobates, If 
the first appear the most ancient in date, the monument of Kyzikos, 
in its style and technique, must be placed entirely at the head of the 
series, The archaic character of our relief impresses one at the very 
outset: the ignorance of perspective still hinders the artist and pre- 
yents him from representing more than one level. Yet, the design 
does not fail in weeuracy or in correctness in representing the full forms 
of the horges, and alrendy the artist has succeeded In giving us the 
impression of the furious gallop-movement which carries ulong the 
chariot. These characteristics conform perfectly to the art of the v1 
eentury, and, if one recalls that Kyzikos was a colony of Miletos, one 
would readily attribute this monument to the Ionian schools of the 
middle or the end of that century. Besides, the episode which is 
treated here is also represented in other examples of Ionian art. 
It is especially with a plaque in stamped terracotta belonging to 
the Cabinet des Mécailles that the reef of Kyzikos presents close 
analogies. Considered orginally by Rayet, who was the first to pub- 
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lish it, ag emanating from middle or southern [taly, this monument, 
by reason of certain features belonging to lonian decoration—such as 
the griffin-head, the lotus-flower which decorates the cuirnss of the 
driver, the rosettes of the halter, the eagle with spread wings which 
serves ns an ornament to the shield of the apobate—must be allied to 
Ionia. It is quite possible that this stamped plaque, which Rayet 
took for a decorative tile of a house, represents simply a votive- 
relief of the apobate race analogous to the relief of Kyzikos, The 
same episode is figured upon lonian keramics, especially upon 
the sarcophagi of Klazomenai. We recognize in the style and the 
design of the latter the same qualities found in our relief, and we have 
even recognized, in certain technical processes of the relief of Kyzikos, 
the same processes as those belonging to the keramiucists. The devel- 
opment of keramica in Tonia preceded that of aculpture; hence ts 
explained the superiority of the keramicists of Klazomeriai over the 
sculptor of Kyzikos; but it appears probable that the sculptor was 
the outcome of the keramicists. It is, then, in lonia that we must 
seek for the origin of these reliefs of the race-course, which the Atte 
sculptors brought to such perfection in the y and iv centuries, More- 
aver we must take note of the extension, even to Kyzikos, of the infiu- 
ence of the schools of Ionian art. We are better able to understand, 
by means of this relief, the activity of these ateliers of the vi century, 
the variety and richness of their processes, the fertility of their inven- 
tion and the role which they have played in the development of Greek 
art.—A. Jounty, in BCH, 184, pp. 495-16. 

NHIKOMEDEIA (SITHYNIA).— BILINGUAL CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTION,— 
The Pires de [CAssomption have copied. ata short distance from the 
city of Nikomedeia, a Christian bilingual inscription (Greek and 
Latin) which seems to offer interesting particulars. The monument 
on which the inscription is engraved was found standing at some 
distance from the city on a hill, where local traditions place the mar- 
tyrdom of the Christians who were put to death by order of Diocle- 
tian, that is to say, 88. Dorothea, Gorgonios, George, etc. The stele 
has a triangular pediment and was fastened at its base; the tomb 
was intact and contained the bones of a small boy. The tather who 
buried his son in this spot belonged to the senatorial order and 
served in the ecutarii, one of the bodies of the imperial guard, From 
the characters of the inscription, and especially from the fact that it 
is engraved in both Greek and Latin, it would appear that Flavius 
Maximinus was a contemporary of Constantine or of his first suc- 
cessors, We know that after Diocletian the soldiers of the imperial 
guard, when they had reached the highest grades, entered into the 
senatorial order, Often, also, the young men who by birth belonged 
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to this order served in the imperial guard after they had reached the 
rezulation age. It is therefore not surprising to find here the title of 
senator joined with that of acuturius, We see here a proof of the 
existence ut Nikomedein of that form of devotion which led the 
Christians to inter their relatives, or to have themselves interred, near 
the tombs of the martyrs.—SAF, June 26, "95. 

PHRYCIA.—DORYLAION.—M., Purorr has already identified Dory- 
laion with Shar-Oyik [Chehir-Euiuk (A041, 1894, p.301)). MW Mtadet 
(CRA, 1895, p.101},in accord with M. von Diest, places the most ancient 
settlement on the hill of Karadja-Hissar, which resumed im portance 
in the Byzantine epoch, His note mentions some inscriptions whick 
are not identical with those which M. Preger has published. In oppo- 
sition to M. Radet, MW. Koerte affirms that there is not upon the 
height the slightest trace of a settlement anterior to the Turks; he 
finds Dorylaion at Shar-Oyiik, where there has heen discovered a 
metrical inseription in honor of a benefactor called « founder of the 
‘city, and compared to Dorylaos son of Akamas. This text mentions 
t tribe of Dorylainn, @vAy ‘Aweprexouow (that is to say "Awo\Awvis), 
Numerous fragments of Phrygian pottery, identical with the Trojan 
indigenous pottery, are scattered over the soil of Shar-Oytik CMA, 
1895, p. 14). 

On the reverse of the “Artemis Persique” (of Dorylaion), published 
by MM. Radet and Ouvré, figures an interesting basrelief which they 
have omitted to signalize and of which M. Dem. Baltazzi has been 
kind enough to send me a photograph. It is of Ionian seulpture, 
going back to the end of the vi cent. nc, The same monument has 
just been published by M. Koerte (M/A, 1895, p. 14); who, according 
to M. Studniczka, contests verv justly the fantastic conception of an 
Artemia peraique due to the itnagination of Gerhard (4, 1854, p. 177). 
—S. R. in AA, Feb, 96, p. 96. 

RADET’S EXPLORATION OF PHRYGIA.—During the trip which M. 
Radet made in 1899 he visited the greater part of ancient Phrygia 
from Chehir-Euiuk (Dorylaion) to Dineir (Apamein), the valleys of 
the Tembris and of the Parthenios, the region of the upper-Maiandros 
and of its affluents. The results of this exploration he now pub- 
lishes. The work is composed of two parts, different in tone and in 
the manner in which he deals with his subject. The Journal de 
Voyage, which occupies the first part of the hook (pp. 871), isa pic- 
turesque account of the expedition of 1893, written in the highly 
colored and vivacious style to which M. Radet hag secustomed ua. 

'Parie, Imprimerie nutionale, 1895, pp. 176 in-#: Gxonces Raper, En 


Paryge, Kapport sur une miaswn scientifigue en Asie-Mineure (Extrait cles Nouwcelles 
ArcAétces des Miagtona, ¢. V1). 
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This chapter, however, is also full of exact information and excel- 
lent remarks. The purely scientific part of the book does not begin 
until the second chapter, which is devoted to the topography of 
Dorylaion. Three sites have been successively proposed for the 
ancient or Byzantine Dorylaion: (1) Karadja-Hissar, at the top of 
the abrupt mountain which overlooks Tembris, before the river pen- 
etrates into the great basin which is occupied by the district of 
Dorylaion; (2) Eski-Chehir, on the same river, on the southern side of 
the cireus; (3) Chehir-Fuiuk, on an isolated eminence in the centre 
of the valley. M. Radet establishes with irrefutable certainty that it 
was at Chehir-Euiuk that we must place the Greco-Roman city, and 
states with a great deal of plausibility the supposition that Eski- 
Ohehir corresponds to the deme of Mezea. He borrows from M. von 
Diest the identification of the Phrygian or Persian Dorylaion with 
the acropolis of Karadja-Hissar, at the point where later there stood 
a citadel, which M. von Diest attributes to the Byzantine period, 
Starting from these facts and hypotheses, M. Radet sketches a topo- 
graphic history of the ancient city, the interest of which 1s increased 
by a series of ingenious comparisons. This point of local topography, 
which might appear to be a problem of slight importance, has been 
treated by M. Radet in a special study, in which he has sought to 
elucidate the historic value of the facts. The displacement of cities, 
like those which he has brought to our attention, modifying through- 
out an entire region the centre of social life, is the sien of the move- 
ment of populations, and should not be neglected in favor of the 
more striking movements which are, however, frequently less rich in 
durable results, M, Radet indicates some of the causes to which 
these geographic and historie phenomena owed their existence: the 
origin might have been economic, strategic, or pertaining to the 
influence, so difficult to define, of ethnic temperaments. But our 
author’s conclusions were unfortunately overthrown, even before they 
had appeared, by a study of M. Korte (Kleinasiatiache Studien in Ath, 
Mitth., xx, p.1). M. Karte showa, in fact, that Karadja-Hissar was 
neither an ancient city nor a Byzantine city, its only ruins being of 
Turkish origin. The Greco-Roman Dorylaion of Chehir-Euiuk merely 
succeeded the ante-Hellenic Dorylaion, situated on the same site, The 
Phrygian cities, M. Korte has observed elaewhere, did not occupy 
great heights, but only low hills. Thus with a failure in the central 
hypothesis M. Radet’s general theory must fall to the ground. 

No criticiam of this kind is applicable to the third chapter in the 
hook onthe Recherches aur la Géographie historique dela Phrygue, which 
is marked by all the qualities necessary in a work of this kind; clear 
understanding of that method of historic geography which M, Radet 
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modestly declares he has not aa yet mastered, great abundance and 
security of information, and direct knowledge of the recion, In 
the first part (pp. 103-111), M. Radet studies the confused network 
of the great arteries of communication, the ancient roads which con- 
nect the different cities, including one of the two great historic roads 
of Asia Minor, the Royal Route. M. Radet then passes (pp. 111-19) to the 
examination of the list of cities und of demes attributed by the Synek- 
demos of Hieroklesto Phrygia Pacatiana and to Phrygia Salutaris. He 
studies the identification of various cities, takes ground against Ram- 
say on different points of his Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, and recti- 
fies the direction of certain roads between different cities. 

Such are the results of one of the most important works which have 
been inspired by the geography of central Anatolia. Itisa work which 
has required the expenditure of great labor, "The book closes with two 
appendices; the first relating solely to the present topography; while 
in the second M. Radet gathers together and comments upon the known 
inscriptions of Dorylaion, and draws a sketch of the history and the 
institutions of the city. Among forty-three inseri ptions there are only 
seven or elght which are inedited.—IL. Lévy in RC. 1896, No. 11. 

PROFESSOR RAMSAY'S FIRST YOLUME ON PHRYGIA.—It ia fifteen 
years since M. Ramsay has been occupied with Phrygian subjects. 
As the result of his immense labors, he offers to-day the first volume 
of a complete work relating to the valley of the Lykos and the south- 
weat part of Phrygia (Oxford, 1895). It comprises the following 
chapters: (1) Valley of the Lykos, daring the Phrygian, Greek, 
Byzantine and Turkish epochs; (2) Laodikeia ; (4) Hierapolis: (4) 
Mossyna, Motella, Dionysopolis, Hyrgaleis: (5) cities of the lower 
valley of the Maiandros and of the frontiers of Lydia and of Karia; 
(6) KRolossat and the routes towards the east; (7) Lounda, Peltai, 
Attanassos; (5) valleys of the Kazanes and of the Indos; (9) cities of 
the Ptsiclian frontier, Each chapter is followed bv the inscriptions of 
the country, of which a great number thus far inedited, have been 
taken by M. Ramsay from his, notebooks. The author has particu- 
larly applied himself to the study of the local cults and to Christian 
antiquities, There is a good map of the southwest of Phrygin and a 
plan of Laodikeia. Itis a book beyond praise and which will soon 
be known everywhere. The material execution is admirable and the 
tone of irreproachable courtesy,—3. R., in AA, Jan.—Feb., 96, p. Bi, 

[Professor Ramsay first published a number of articles on Phrygia 
(during the course of his expeditions to Asia Minor) in this Journal - 
I, pp. 21-25, 123-131; 11, pp. 4-368; ry, pp 6-21, 203-253.— En, ] 

_ SMYRNA (nean).—REMAINS AT AK-KAGA.—Muany notices are given, 
in the "Apporia of Smyrna, concerning the archeological remains on 
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the Ak-ksaga (near Nymphio). We are indebted to K. Buresch for 
the following summary of the most important (MIA, xx. 4): 

“ Norapiéys, a former school-teacher from Kritsalid (which is a Greek 
village between Nymphio and Kassaba, on the omnibus road between 
Smyrna and Kassaba) gives a short account (‘Apuovia, June 19, 1895) 
of the archeological remains of Ak-kaga, a large, trachyte conical hill 
half a league ssw, of the town of the same name, and lying in front of 
the mountains of Mahmud Dagh. He mentions a stairway in the 
rock, traces of inscriptions on the face of a rock, cisterns, a water-con- 
duit, graves, caves (among them one containing human bones) and 
two rock-cut watchman’s chambers hewn in the northern declivity of 
the rock. M.A. Zeifarys then made two expeditions to the spot 
CAppovia, 21,24 June,1 July,5). The aim of these expeditions was 
to decipher the inscriptions mentioned by Norapijys. These, four in 
number, and accompanied by wreaths, are cut in the southern decli- 
vity of the Ak-kaga, near the stairway, on a perpendicular, artificially 
smoothed, wall. All except one, the lowest, were illegible. The 
lowest was thus read: Surdearypyprarres ro ywpior 
orparyyor | Mapriav (7) Mavrodérov ypura credarw. A. Fontrier, who 
assisted in making out the text of the inscription from a cast, consid- 
ers it to be early Hellenic. Seifdens adds that the rocks seem to have 
borne many other inscriptions besides the four about which there is 
acertainty, At his request | at length wrote about Ak-kaga in the 
‘Appoia, July 10,12, I visited it in July, 1885, and examined it 
closely, The most important monument is a tomb with a cover aup- 
ported by Ionic columns, which is hewn in the almost inaccessible 
northern declivity, This grave belongs to that class of rock-tombs 
customary in Paphlagonia, Kappadokia, and much later in Lykia, 
which G. Hirschfeld (in his Paphlagoniache Felengrihber) wishes to con- 
aider restricted! to one-half of Asia Minar, while the other half had 
grave-tumuli and rock-reliefs. This theory is disproved by the dis- 
covery of the rock-tomb of Ak-koga, only a few kilometres from the 
rock-relief of Kara-Bel (Pseudosesostris), 

Lalso mentioned briefly the large cisterns still to be found on the 
top of the citadel, the remains of a water-conduit, and of several 
houses hewn in the rock, emphasized the strategic importance of the 
citadel’s situation near the junction of two very ancient highways of 
civilization and war (Herodotos, um, 106), and showed the impossibility 
af Tl. KapoAiéys’s proposed identification of Ak-kaga with the cele- 
brated Persian marble watch-tower on the Tmolos. The inscription 
given above, which | have not myself seen, was made by «a garrigon 
in honor of their commandant, and refera to the successful repulse of 
an attack on the citadel (yupior) of the Ak-kaga during the Diadochid 
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ware of the third, or probably the second century B.c. An of should 
be inserted before eurtiurypyrarres.”"— Apporia of Smyrna, Nov. 6, 1895, 


KYPROS. 

SALAMIS.— EXCAVATION OF A MYCENAEAN NECROPOLIS.—The 
Academy of Aug. 1, 96 quotes the following from the Times: -“ The first 
instalment of antijuities, consisting chiefly of gold-ornaments, from the 
excavations now proceeding in Cyprus, has reached the British Mu- 
seam, and been placed in the Room of Gold-Ornaments and Gems, 
These objects belong exclusively to what is known as the Mycenaean 
stage of Greek art. The site of the discovery is some distance from 
the modern village of Enkomi and about two miles from the ruins of 
Salamis. It was the site of an ancient necropolis, which possibly had 
belonged to the original settlement of Greek colonists led thither, 
ac cording to tradition, by Teucer after the Trojan war. 

“Among the objects in gold is a handsome tinger-ring, on which is 
engraved in Egyptian hieroglyphs a dedication to the goddess Mut. 
This ring must have been made in Egypt. Beside this ring, and 
obtained from the same toml, are several massive gold-pins, or 
peronae, such as were used by Greek women in early times for fasten- 
ing their garments on the shoulders. Peronee of precisely the same 
shape as those now found were worn by two figures on a celebrated 
Greek vase in Florence, known as the Francois vase, the date of which 
must fallin the sixth century nc. The subject of the vase-picture 
i mythologic, and it is conceivable that the painter introduced a 
detail of costame which had gone out of use before his day. 

“ From an artistic point of view the place of honor belongs to two 
ivory-carvings, about three inches square, representing, the one a lion 
attacking uo bull, the other a man slaying a gryphon. The gryphon, 
having the bady of a lion with the wings and head of an eagle, is 
thrown upon its hind legs, and is about to receive the deadly thrust 
from the short sword of the man, The group of a lion attacking a 
bull is very grandly composed, with none of the realism which we 
find in the bulls on the gold cups of Vaphio now in Athens, but with 
more style. Itis to be noticed that the bull is of the Carian breed, 
huving a hump; and this is a circumstance which will be welcome 
to those archwologists who regard the whole of the so-called Myce- 
naean antiquities as the work of those Carians whose name appears 
ag a proverb for danger in the oldest remains of Greek literature. 
A passage of Homer speaks of Carian women whose occupation was 
to stain ivory. 

“Most of the tombs had been rifled in ancient times in search of 
gold, the pottery alone being left. Only one tomb of importance had 
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escaped intact. It contained a considerable number of articles in 
gold, including the massive pins and the finger-ring with hieroglyphs 
already mentioned. Within it was also found a porcelain vase, in 
the shape of a female liead surmounted by a cylindrical cup. Vases 
of porcelain obtained from Mycenaean sites are usually of on Egyp- 
tian character, real or imitated. But in this case the face ie distinctly 
Greek, though more or less rude in execution. The shape of the 
vase is alen peculiarly Greek, except that it has no handle. It is the 
auldition of a handle that gives the final touch to the Greek vases of 
this class in the sixth century mn. c. The Cyprus specimen may 
therefore be assigned to an earlier stage in the creation of this type. 
In this same tomb were found a necklace of cold-beads, a number of 
eold-earrings, and several bands of thin gold on which are stamped 
patterns of the Mycenaean kind. In the smal)l series of engraved gems 
one specimen is remarkable for ita material—lapis-laguli, set in gold. 
In the large collection of Mycennean gems in the British Museum 
obtamed from other sites there is no instance of this material; and 
possibly that azain may furnish an arzument for a comparatively 
late date for the new Cyprus antiquities—say about the eighth cen- 
tury nc. Fora long time the current opinion was that the Myce- 
naean civilization had been swept away by the Dorian mvasion of 
Greece about 1,000 4. c., after which there hac followed a blank of 
about three centuries. That was the answer to most difficulties, Of 
late, however, the Dorian invasion appears to have fallen out of favor, 
There is a growing readiness to accept a direct continuity between 
the Mycenaean and the early-Greek ort of the seventh century &. «. 

“Several of the tombs were square in shape, and built of squared 
stones joimted in the archaic manner, covered in on the top by two 
large slabs, and having a regular doorway towards which a ¢romeo« 
or passage led down, But the greater number were simply sunk 
down into the rock, with no regard for regularity of shape except in 
the form of the doorway, which was usually made of squared stones 
forming the two jambs and lintel, with a heavy slab for the door 
itself. As the tombs lie for the most part deep under the surface, it 
has been no small labor and cost to clear them.” 

The Atheneum of July 11, 96, says of these antiquities: ‘“ These 
articles comprise about eighteen diadems or broad fillets, such as were 
worn by the dead, of pure gold and variously enriched with spirals of 
the same metal, radial flowers, and other ornaments of much delicacy 
and unusual spirit in repo. At the end of some of them are holes 
by means of which they were attached to the bands which secured 
them to the heads of the corpses. With these may be enumerated 
earrings of various devices and fine taste, some of them being twisted, 
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and some of simpler forms; a most choice necklace of gold; some 
mouthpieces of gold, intended, like the diadems, for the deal—the 
last-named relies are of a highly archnie character, and of exceptional 
antiquity ; a few engraved evliniders in stone, some food seals for per- 
sonal use, several valuable pendants of gold, as well as a group of gold 
pins of the primitiveform. Not less important than any of the above 
relics is what was probably the handle in ivory of a mirror. It is 
very vigorously carved on both sides with lines and rows of leaves 
alternately. On part of this frazment is represented in rather high 
relief the combat of an Oriental warrior, armed with a sword, and 
having a shield slung at his shoulder, with a huge vryphon, who is 
rearing upon his antagonist at the moment he has received a fatal stab. 
The expression of the monster's face, especially as to his eves and 
beak, is rendered with wonder(ul energy and aptness; nor is his atti- 
tude less telling and veracious: the collapse of his huge wings, which, 
like the remainder of his figure, are distinctly Assyrian, is admirably 
designed, and, like all the rest of the carving, true to nature. On the 
other side of this fragment, which is split in two, is a second carving 
Of almost equal force and merit, representing a lion furiously assailing 
and overcoming a bull, The origin and even part of the history of 
these extraurdinury carvings are indicated by the type of the warrior’s 
costume, which is aiso Assyrian, not less than by the subjects we have 
described, None of these articles is leas ancient than the eighth cen- 
tury n.c. On an early occasion we may describe a number of relies 
which have been similarly obtained for the Trustees, including various 
Pieces of pottery, such as vessels of the Mycenaean type and period, 
bronzes, especially arms and armour, hmong which are swords and 
srenves, and, above all, an exceedingly important casket of ivory, the 
sides of which are enriched with, besides conventional ornaments, 
hunting-scenes and combats of Warriors, resembling the Assyrian 
friexes recovered from the palace of Surdana palos,” 


EUROPE, 


THE MYKENAEAN CIVILIZATION.—The Jy] ¥ number of Scientific 
Progress contains an article by Mr, J, lL. M vers, Of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, in which he summarises all the evidence which recent archs- 
ological discovery has supplied for reconstructing the civilization 
known as Mykennean: a useful bibliugraphy isuappended, Ina subse- 
quent article he proposes to discuss (1 ) the ethnologic position of the 
race, Or races, which originated and overthrew this evilization, and 
(2) their relutionship with the historic inhabitants of the SHTM area. 
Three points upon which he lays stress are: (1) the importance of 
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pottery, as preserving the best evidence both of permanence and of 
changes in type of civilization; (2) the extension of Mykenaean civili- 
gation of a decadent type, and therefore of « later date, in Sicily and 
Italy, and even so far as Halstatt in the Tyrol; and (3) the sudden 
collapse of the Mvkenaean civilization, as roughly coincident with the 
first appearance of iron in commen use in the Levant. We may quote 
what Mr. Myers says about the changes in the types of pottery: 

“Tt has been already indicated, firstly, that throughout the Eastern 
Mediterranean—in fact throuchout the whole range of the Mediterra- 
nean early-bronze culture—the indigeneous system of decoration is 
instinctively rectilinear and geometrical; secondly, that in the Cycladic 
area and in the middle bronzeage appears a quite irreconcilable and 
purely naturalistic and quite heterogeneous im pulse; and, thirdly, that 
the fully-formed Mykenaean style, when 1t appears, 1s, in spite of its 
far superior technical skill and elegance, already beginning to stagnate 
in many departments—the gem-engraving and modelling developing 
last, and retaining their vigor and elasticity latest, whereas the ceramic 
decoration, which appears in its noblest form at Thera and at Kamei- 
roa, is the first to exhilit the conventional and mechanical repetition 
of a shrinking assortment of motives. We may now add, fourthly, 
that this failure of orieinality permitted a recrudescence of the recti- 
linear instinct which, though overwhelmed for the time by the natu- 
ralistic and curvilinear principles, had co-existed with them through- 
out; and that both floral and spiral motives, once allowed to repeat 
themselves without reference to their models, are transformed auto- 
matically into the latticed triangles and meanders, which are the 
commonplaces of rectilinear design. 

“At this point the survey must close; for now, on geometrically- 
engraved tripods and geometrically-painted vases, appear Hellenic 
inscriptions in alphabetic characters. Borrowed Oriental and espe- 
ejally Assyrianising motives intrude themselves into the panels of the 
rectilinear ornament, and attempts are made, however ineffectual, to 
represent first animal and then human forms,”—Acau., July 25, ‘06. 

ANALOGIES BETWEEN MYKENAEAN AND ILLY RIAN CIVILIZATION.—M. 
Sanomox Retvacn finished the reading before the ATPL (begun May 
15) of his article entitled: “The Mykenaean helmet and the Ilyrian 
helmet.” M. Reinach endeavors to show that the helmet of the Ho- 
meric epoch was a wicker frame covered with leather, ornamented 
with nails and large metal discs. The helmet thus reconstituted ts 
identical with a helmet discovered in Carniola and preserved in the 
Museum of Vienna, Other striking analogies between Illyrian an- 
tiquities and Mykensean or Homeric antiquities justify the belief that 
the civilization of the Mykenaeans was in part preserved upon the 
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shores of the Adriatic, while it perished in Greece itself about 101K) 
hn, c.— AC, 1896, No, 22. 

THE TUBINGEN BRONZE STATUETTE—In the JAJ for 1887 Frren- 
anion Hauser deseribed a bronze statuette at Tiibingen as representing . 
a hoplitodrome, or armed warrior, in the race called the faplitordramas. 
His explanation of this statuette was called in question by Scuwane 
in his doctor's thesis of 1801. In the Jahrbuch for 1805, pp. 182-205, 
Hauser brings together no less than thirty-seven monuments, chiefly 
vase-paintings, which throw further light upon the Tubingen stat- 
uette. The exact moment in the race had been left undetermined. 
although Holwerda in the Jahriueh for 1889 explained it as repre- 
senting the final moment of victory. The pictorial evidence now 
gathered by Hauser, together with the actual arrangements of the 
stadion at Olympia, and of the stadion at Epidauros, show that the 
warrior was here represented in the moment of starting. He is leon- 
ing over so as to hold the string which would be loosened as soon 
as the signal for the start was given. 

IVORY-SCULPTURE FROM THE V TO THE xVII| CENTURY.—The fil- 
teen volumes of which this is the first, will be one of the most mm- 
portant and lasting monuments of archwologic science in our century. 
They will offer the great practical advantage of not forming an indi- 
visible series, They will renew from top to bottom the great work of 
Labarte with all the artistic luxury, new information, criticism and 
precision which is to be obtained today. This work on Ivories is 
destined to at once take a place in all important or special libra- 
ries, It is henceforth a classic, and indispensable for those who are 
making a study of the history of art, and perhaps also for other 
workers, for among the services which it is called upon to render is 
the very important one of providing «a complete list of the known 
consular dyptyehs. 

The information with regard to the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
epochs is the most complete. This development is justified by the 
variety and historical importance of the ivories of these epochs 
which have left us so few other monuments. During the Gothic 
period, where we find the same models repeated in a great number 
of examples, the author classifies the types and confines his criticisms 
to choice pieces. He treats the modern period in the same way 
where the ivories of real merit become more rare. In every case the 
identity and the provenance of the pieces studied are established with 
great exactitude, and in the discussion of the texte (notably when he 

\fivire MowistEen. Histoire ofndrale des arts appliqués d Vindustrie du V* ai 
la fin ole A VEEP widcle, Tome l. Jooires, Paris, Lévy, 18%), in-folio, 245 pages ; 
24 plates in the text, and 104 vignettes. 
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treats the information, in part legendary, which we possess with regard 
to the monk Tutilo of St. Gall) the author shows how historical 
criticism and the criticism of the monuments may lend each other 
mutual aid. He has none the less shown how correctness of taste 
may be compatible with scientific exactitude. The reproductions are 
truly artistic and serupulously exact. 

The material execution and the comparatively moderate price doc 
honor to the editors. As to the book itself, it realizes all that we have 
aright to expect from its author, and it does the greatest honor to 
French science.—C. Ex tart, in AO 1896, No. 17. 

REPRODUCTIONS OF LITTLE-KNOWN WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS. 
—At the Congress of Art Critics at Nuremberg in 1595, there was formed 
a society whose object it was to give good photographic reproductions 
of masterpieces which are littl known, being preserved in galleries 
Which are seldom visited, In the private and even public galleries of 
England, France and Germany there are a number of fine paintings 
which have not vet become the property of the learned world. Where, 
for example, can we find reproductions of the works of art preserved 
in the provincial museums of France? The first series of these pre- 
cious reproductions has just appeared and deserves high praise both 
for the number of works reproduced and for their excellent execution 
by the well-known establishment of Friedrich Bruckmann of Munich, 
On eighteen large sheets are given five reproductions from Diirer, one 
from Jan van Eyek, one from Hans Holbein, and others from Masaccio 
and Paolo Uceello, The editors of these series of photographic repro- 
ductions are MM. Bayersdortier (Munich), Schmarsow( Leipzig) and von 
Liitzow (Vienna) and the publisher Twietmeyer, Leipzig —C4 ,05,p.341. 


CREECE. 


NEW GREEK PAPYRI FAOM EGYPT.—Mr. (7RENFELL, who has been 
exploring in Egypt last winter, brought last week to Dublin the many 
fragments he had discovered and transcribed, and among them are 
several passages in iambics, one in anayecsts, and some in prose, which 
he has not yet been able tonssign to any known Greek author. There 
is one prose passage eo like Plato in style that it seems hardly possible 
it can belong to any one else. But we have not yet identified it. These 
fragments are in very old hands, as old as the classical fragmenta in 
the Petrie papyri, and therefore dating from early in the third century 
B. 0, perhaps even earlier. There area good many of these fragments 
representing an early copy of some books of the Iliad, The frazments. 
in Mr. Grenfell’s possession amount to about eighty lines or parts of 
lines, and come from various books, iv., viil., xxi, xxii, and xxiii. 
There is no doubt whatever that the writing is of the earliest kind we 
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know, and thus undoubtedly dates from before the days of the Alex- 
andrian critica. To me, therefore, who published the first scrap of 
such a text in the Petrie papyri, it was naturally of the highest interest 
to learn whether the newly-liscoverel text presented the same pecu- 
liarities, It will be rernembered that the former scrap from the eley- 
enth book, showed beginnings and endings of lines not in our texts, 
and this so frequently as to amount to a surplus of one-sixth. Mr. 
Grenfell had already examined his fragments from this point of view, 
and showed me that out of about eizhty lines thirteen are not to be 
foond in our yolgate. The conclusion, therefore, which I had drawn, 
that before the recension by the Alexandrian critics the [liad presented 
avery different appearance, is hereby confirmed, in spite of the adverse 
criticism of some learned Germans, Thev held that the Petrie text 
was an accidentally bad and slovenly copy, with many variations 
from the texts received even in that day. In the face of the new dis- 
covery Tam disposed to maintain my original conclusion, and now 
prophesy that whatever new texts of the liad, in handwriting of this 
great age, are hereafter found, the additional lines will amount to 15 
per cent. When Mr. Grenfell publishes these fragments the critics 
will have ample opportunity to examine this interesting question. 
We already possess a very large number of specimens of the JNad 
from the second to the fourth century a.m. Every year adds to them. 
But they all represent (discounting mere blunders) the vulgate text 
of our printed editions, The solitary exception is the Genevan frag- 
ment published hy Prof. Nicole. This has many additional lines like 
the old texts, but a glance at the writing will show any palwographer 
that it must have been written (in the second century A. Db.) three or 
four hundred years after the pre-Alexandrine fragments. The consid- 
erable variants in this fragment show that the old, perhaps loose and 
prolix, text stillsurvived, It affords us, at all events, a third witness 
to the fact, and makes it well-nigh impossible to deny that the labors 
of Aristarchos and his great predecessors were not 80 conservative as 
has usually been assumed.—J, P, Manarry, in Athen, June 15, °96. 

A TERRACOTTA FIGURINE REPRESENTING APHRODITE ON A SHELL. 
—Many Museums possess terracotta statuettes representing Aphrodite 
kneeling between the valves of a sea-shell. One of the examples of 
this class in the Louvre is particularly distinguished by its beauty. 
Although the goddess is represented as a nude woman there was 
found in the same tomb a portion of terracotta drapery which seemed 
to belong to the group, and yet would be unintelligible were it not 
for the existence of other terracotta licurines representing Aphrodite 


upon a sea-shell, in which the figure of Eros holds up her mantle 


behind. In Greek tradition, when Aphrodite rose from the sea she 
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was received, according to one version, by Eros, and, according to 
another, by the Horai, who brought her a mantle to veil her beauty. 
This tradition—which we find embodied in the fragment of a monu- 
mental throne of Aphrodite in the Ludovosi collection, and also in a 
smull medallion of gilded silver found at Galaxidi and now in the 
Louyre—was utilized by Pheidias in the reliefs sculptured upon the 
throne of Zeus at Olympia. Here Aphrodite was represented as 
rising from the sea, in which she would be represented half-length. 
In the terracotta she is not represented as a crouching Aphrodite, 
but as kneeling on both knees, a position which retains something of. 
the primitive type of Aphrodite rising from the sea. A reminiscence 
of the original type may also be found in the raised position of the 
arms.—P. Jamot, WWAJ, 1895, pp. 171-84. 

THREE TERRACOTTA FIGURINES.—E. Porrimr publishes in the 
MALAT (1895, pp. 165-70) three terracotta figurines, The first is of 
Boeotian make of the fifth century, and is the upper portion of a 
statuette representing Hermes with «a conical cap and carrying a lamb 
under his arm. This fragment is of special technical interest on 
account of its polychromatic character, unique in a terracotta stat- 
uette of this early date. The second figurine is also n fragment; it is 
the head of an ephebos, and came from Asia Minor, probably from. 
Smyrna. In style it exhibits the influence of the school of Poly- 
klettos. The third statuette represents a pedagogue with bald head 
and long beard. It was found in Attika, und is of admirable expressive 
and naturalistic quality. . 

POLYCHROMY IN ANCIENT SCULPTURE.—M. L. Dower, in the Revue 
archéologique (1895, 1. pp. 347-58) sustaing the opinion that polychromy 
was not customary in Greek sculpture of the classic period; contrary 
to the view supported by M. Collignon in an article recently published 
im the Heewe des Devs Mondes, The opinion of M. Collignon is, that 
throughout the entire epoch when Greek art flourished, even during 
the period called Gineco-Roman, it was the custom to paint statues, 
He considers the fact to be established ao far as concerns the primitive 
pegiod before the time of Perikles; as to the period called classic, his 
idea is that the documents (when they are rightly interpreted) permit 
no doubt that the custom was also the same. M. Dimier admits the 
first part of the thesis, which rests upon testimony almost incontesta- 
ble, that before the Median wars the custom of painting statues was in 
general use, but he maintains that at the beginning of the classic period 
the custom ceased, and that the examples which can be cited from that 
time to the Roman period are so few that they merely emphasize the 
fact of this cessation, especially with all the leading artists, The few 
texts cited by M. Collignon seem also to M. Dimier to be not only 
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inconclusive in his favor but to prove the reverse, if anything. Such 
is the passage in Pliny (xxxv. 39) which really refers not to painting 
but to the patina which is now recognized to have heen added to Greek 
classic statuary as a finish. The failure to find traces of polychromy 
on any but an infinitesimal fraction of the sculptures unearthed seems 
conclusive proof that painting of sculpture waeas much an exception 
then and as much confined to inferior works as now, when we have a 
few inferior artists who decorate religious and other images in color, 
THE TIARA OF SAITAPHARNES.— Che last number of the 4/4 con- 
tained a brief description of the tiara of Saitapharnes purchased by 
the Louvre. Since then «a controversy has arisen as to tts authenticity. 
It had been purchased for the Louvre in March, and on April 1 M. 
Héron de Villefosse officially presented it to the inspection of the 
Académie des Inseriptions, giving a fall description of it and explaining 
the relations of king Saitapharnes to the city of Olbia, In the Guacette 
des Beauz Artsfor May 1 it was described and published by M. Michon. 
In the meanwhile, during the latter part of April, rumors were aflout 
that it wasa forgery, circulated mainly by Professor Furtwingler and 
anumber of Russian collectors and critics. The first to print an attack 
was Professor Vesselovsky of St. Petersburg, who stated it to have 
been recently made at Otchakotf, the seat of numerous forgeries: his 
words were widely echoed, Professor Furtwingler, who had examined 
the tiara in April, published an article in the Cosmepelta for August in 
which he seeks to prove ite falsity. The arguments of this paper will 
be answered by M. Héron de Villefosse In the Coamopolis itself, und by 
Théodore Remach in the Gatette dea Beaut Arta. The present state of 
the question is summarized by Salomon Reinach in the Nation for Aug, 
27. Reinach is « strong supporter of the authenticity of the tiara; he 
points out the immense difference between its delicate and artistic 
workmanship and the rudeness of the ascertained forgeries of Olbia, 
and recounts how auch judges as Count Strogonoff and M. Kieseritzky, 
director of the St. Petersburg Museum, who at first believed the piece 
a forgery, were convinced of its authenticity as soon ss they examined 
it, The main difference between M. Reinach and the authorities: of 
the Louvre is that, while they regard the tiara asa work of the fourth 
or early third century, he assigns it to a date later than 150 fp. c., and 
believes that it conclusively proves that Professor Furtwiingler, in 
dating the discoveries of Greck antiquities in Southern Russia in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, has committed a grave error. While await- 
ing the publication of his full answer to Furtwiingler's attack, M. de 
Villefosse has mace a short answer in the Journal des Debata of Aug. 
6, which, according to M. Reinach, “contains enough overwhelming 
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evidence to upset the whole romance constructed by M. Furtwiing- 
ler’s scepticism,” 

CATALOGUE OF GREEK VASES IN THE LOUVRE.—The Louvre has 
lately issued the first part of the catalogue of the Greek vases in the 
Museum—(tlalogue des Vasea antiques de Terre-cuite, par E. Pottier: 
Premiére Partie, Les Origines. The catalozue proper is preceded by 
an introduction giving a concise history of the vases generall y. and 
an abridged account of our present knowledge of Greek ceramic art. 
It is written for the benefit of the visitor to the Louvre, but it will 
likewise serve as a valuable manual for all students of the art. The 
pottery dealt with in this part is that of the Islands, of Mykenai, of 
Athens (Dipvlon), and of Boiotia, each division heing accompanied 
hy a special historical notice. The volume also contains diagrams of 
the shapes of vases, but no illustrations of those catalogued : its price 
is lir, 20. M. Pottier states that two more volumes will complete the 
catalogue, and that he also proposes adding an atlas of illustrations 
of the inedited vases —Athen., Mav 9, ". 

CATALOGUE OF GREEK COINS OF TROAS, AEOLIS, AND LESBOS,'— 
The time has really gone by for criticism of the catalogues prepared by 
the able staif ofthe Coin Department in the British Museum, Since 1873 
thirty-nine substantial volunies have appeared, and their excellence in 
point of scholarship and technical nomismatie science has been gen- 
erally recognized throughout Europe. Of these, seventeen volumes 
relate to the Greek series, and are the work of the late and present 
keepers, Drs. KR. 5. Poole and B. V. Head, and of a late and present 
assistant, Prof. Perey Gardner and Mr. Warwick Wroth. Mr. Wroth 
has himeelf prepared the catalogues of the coinage of Crete and the 
Egean Islands (1886) and of Pontus, ete, (1889), and his latest con- 
tribution to the series is the present valuable treatise on the coins of 
Troas, JEolis and Lesbos. We say “treatise” udvisedly, for Mr, 
Wroth’s ample introduction and the foot-notes he has appended to 
the deseription of the coins raise the work much above the level of a 
mere catalogue. 

The present volume, like its companions, appeals wholly to a scien- 
tific audience, and, indeed, offers less matter of general archeological 
interest than some of them. One would expect, perhaps, something 
specially interesting in the coin-types of the Troas and of Lesbos; but 
it will be remembered that the [lium of history had no political 
importance before the time of Alexander the Great, and its coinage 
begins only at nc. 300; whilst at Leabos, though the lyre is charm- 

'Cofnlogue of the Greek China of Troaa, .Bolia and Leatos, By Warwick 


Wroth, F.6.A. With Map and forty-three Autotype Plates (printed by Urder of 
the Trustees of the British Museum), 
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ingly suggestive, no one can say that the figure of Sappho docs her 
ordinary justice, Nevertheless the representations of famous Les- 
bians, Pittakos, Alkaios, Sappho, Theophanes and Lesbonax, give i 
certain interest to the imperial coinage of Mytilene which the art of 
the engraver certainly would not arouse, Other suggestive Lesbian 
types are the kenthares of the autonomous coins of Methymna and 
the Dionysos of the imperial time, recalling quot Aabet Methipnna 
racemos. In the Alexandria—Troas coinage, the question whether the 
representation of Apollo Smintheus reproduces Skopas’ cultus-statue 
in the Sminthion—the temple stood near the sea, only a dozen miles 
or so from the city—is fully diseussed by Mr. Wroth, und here, as 
nsudl, his foot-references comprise a bibliography of the debated point. 

A word of praise must be awarded to the fine series of forty-three 
autotype plates, which have long been a most valuable feature of the 
Museum catalogues. Mr. Wroth's map is another decidedly useful 
addition, and the indexes are all that could be desired. We congrat- 
ulate Mr. Wroth on the completion of an arduous and difficult work, 
which will be fully appreciated by all competent scholars at home 
and abroad—Athen., July 15, "96. 

PROPOSED EXCAVATION.—The Athenian Archwological Society, in 
its last meeting, has decided to resume the excavations at Rhamnous 
and Oropos.— Athen, July 11, 6. 

AMYKLAI,.— At the sitting of the A/PL of July 17, 1596, M. Salomon 
Reinach presented a gold object upon which was engraved a amaill 
stag, wrongly considered to be a bull, which belonged in the last cen- 
tury, to Caylus, and which was discovered in the Peloponnesos in the 
vicinity of Amyklai. M. Reinach gave reasons for classifying this 
object (formerly attributed to the art of Persian) among the most 
curious monuments of Mycenacan art,—/C, 1896, Nos, 31-32. 

Aarkcos.—r. Murray of the British Museum has secured for the 
Trustees arare ani beautiful silver pin. It was lately found near Aros, 
und with its flattened disc-like head measures about three and a half 
inches in length. The flat top of the head is exquisitely chased with a 
radial, flower-like ornament, closely resembling the imperial chrysan- 
themum of Japan. The under side of the top is similarly enriched, 
On one side of the blade of the pin is engraved a dedication to Hera. 
The M introduced is the archaic form of the sigma in the alphabet of 
Argos, that is, before n. oc. 480.—Athen., June 27, "96. 

ATHENS.—EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL.—During the 
excavations on the supposed site of the suburb called Ainosarges (see 
AJA, x1. 227)," upwards of eighty tombs were found, mostly of the geo- 
metric period. These excavations yielded many fragments of geometric 
vases, sepulchral inseriptions, part of a very fine stele of the early part of 
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the fourth century &. ¢., and fragments of a large early Attic amphora, 
which is an important monument for the history of vases of a period 
which is as yet but little represented. In an adjoining field were 
found remains of a Roman colonnade, and also an important water- 
conduit, which seemed to be connected with a gymnasium of the time 
of Hadrian,.”"—Aced., July 25, "96. 

A BRONZE STATUETTE IN THE CENTRAL MUSEUM AT ATHENS.—In 
the MAJ (13895, pp. 145-56), A. pe Ripper gives a detailed study of 
a bronze statuette in the Central Museum at Athens. It represents a 
maiden and is apparently of Athenian workmanship dating trom 
470460 p.c. This attribution is substantiated by the character of 
the workmanship, by the style of the costume and by the various 
details of the head. 

MARBLE HEAD IN THE SINGHER COLLECTION.—In the collection of 
M. Singher at Mans there is an interesting marble head in high-relief. 
lt was acquired from a dealer returning from Rome who declared that 
it was discovered at Athens. The material may be Pentelic marble, 
or, better, that which is known as greecfettn, At first sight one is 
inclined to attribute this charming head to the best period of art. 
The sentiment, at once refined and dignified, reminds us of Attic 
sepulehral reliefs, cspecially those of the fourth century; but a closer 
examination reveals more recent influences. These may be seen in 
the treatment of the eyes, mouth, ears and hair. Especial attention 
may be called to the treatment of the eyebrows, which are indicated 
by a groove, This mode of indicating the eyebrows is quite unusual, 
In the archaic period they are represented by a raised ridge; in the 
best period they are hardly indicated at all; in the Hellenic and 
Roman period they are frequently accentuated by a roughened pro- 
jection, on which is indicated the hair of the brows. On the other 
hand, in the busts from Palmyra, the eyebrows are suggested hy a 
deep groove: a few examples of this method of indicating the eye- 
brows may also be found in Roman art—we may cite three basreliets 
in the Louvre, which date from the beginning of the Empire. We 
are, therefore, inclined to ussign this relief to the first century of the 
Christian era.—S, Remacn, MAJ, 1595, pp. 185-30, 

DELPHI.—THE DELPHIC PAN TO DIONYSOS (CF. P. 240).—HrskI 
Went. thus studies this hymn in BCH, 1595, pp. 596-415, 445, The 
fourth hymn which the excavations at Delphi have brought to light 
is not, like the three preceding ones, dedicated to Apollo, but is a 
pean to Dionysos: wari cis row Atorwwor, according to the inseription. 
This hymn is older than the other three, dating from the last third 
of the rv century B.c. It is also of greater historic interest, but it is 
not accompanied by musical notes. To determine the exact date of 
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the hymn and the occasion for which it was composed, one niust 
study both parts into which it is divided, the mythologic, and that 
relating to the time when it was written. The latter especially, and 
the extract of the honorific decree engraved below the verses, are the 
most important in establishing the date. The author of the pean 
was one Philodamos of Skarphia, a city of the Epicnemidian Lokri, 
under the archon Etymondas. M. Bourzuet has of late studied some 
epigraphic documents in which this name recurs several times among 
the commmissaries entrusted with the construction of the temple. It 
is now established beyond doubt that the temple of Delphi had fallen 
to ruin about the vear 400 8. c., and that the work of its reconstruction 
was carried on throughout the fourth century anid even later. The 
documents In question mention the name of Etyvmondas as one of the 
vaormol in 330-35, and again from 342-8] to 328-27, Moreover, M, 
Bourguet establishes, in accordance with the inscriptions, that Ety- 
mondas was archon during one of the last three years of the ox 
Olympiad (369-38—337-36), or else after 328-27, The form of the 
characters and the historic data furnished by the text of the hymn 
accord perfectly with this approximated date, 

In the second part of the puwan the poet proclaima the orders of 
Apollo, The God enjoins the Amphictyons to hasten certain portions 
of the work on the temple; he wishes these to be finished for the 
fortheoming quadrennial Pythian festival. Ifthe text were not muti- 
lated at this point we should know what these works were: but it is 
doubtless a part of the sanctuary constructed and decorated under 
the oversight of the raorooi, and especially consecrated ta Bakehos. 
Later on, at the autumn equinoxyat the beginning of the three winter 
months, during which Apollo was to go to the Hyperboreans and 
leave Bakchos to rule alone at Delphi, fi statue of this worl war to he 
inaugurated, surrounded with gold lions. The pean—which repeats 
these orders of Apollo—was to be sung (the oracle also prescribed it) 
at the theorenia, the annual festival which was celebrated in the 
Berner, Now, wt can see that the terms employed by the pet indi- 
eate that these different dates (those of the theozenin, the Pythia, 
and the equinox) followed close upon one another without being 
separated by an interval of twelve months. As the Pythian games 
were celebrated always at the beginning of a third year of the Olym- 
pind, and as the honorific decree Was apparently issued immedt- 
ately after the execution of the pwan, it follows that the theorenia 
in question and the archon Etymondas must be placed in a second 
Olympie year. We have the choice between the cx Olympiad and 
the cxm. At the first glance, the first of these dates seems improba- 
ble, for Greece was at that time in a state of fermentation; yet it is 
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not wholly impossible, On the other hand, nothing prevents us 
from coming down to the reign of Alexander. The question remains 
an open one, and, moreover, it is not of prime importance, for in 
either case we reach a date posterior by at least eight years to the 
gecond holy war. 

The first part of the hymn gives a concise account of the history of 
Bakehos from his birth down to his admission among the great gods 
of Olympos. When the son of Zeus and of the blessed Thyona 
[Semele] is born at Thebes, all the stars of the heavens dance in chorus, 
and all men rejoice. The Bacchic enthusiasm spreads over the land 
of Thebes and over that of the Minyai. The sacred ground of Delphi 
resounds with hymne and dances: it is there that the god manifests 
himself under his characteristic traits and carries away the virgins into 
the gorges of Parnassos. Then he withdraws to the flowery retreats 
of Eleusis, where the initiated, assembled from all parte of Greece, 
invoke him under the name of Jakchos; he bears aloft the cup of 
drunkenness, and, in giving wine to mortals, he opens to them a 
haven sheltered from all pain. After having journeyed to other 
countries he lands on the fortunate island of the goddess who en- 
snares hearts: it is Cypria [Aphrodite] who causes the son of Semele 
to be received into Olympos. There, the Muses, crowned with ivy, 
surround him and proclaim him Puian [Apollo]. The lyre of Apollo 
preludes their songs. 

In taking the name of Paian, Bakchos becomes a second Apollo; 
the two gods begin to resemble one another, and exchange their 
attributes while awaiting the moment when they shall be mingled 
one with the other, In other respects, the legend of Bakchos does 
not offer, in this instance, anything very particular, and if the recital 
possesses any originality it comes less from what it relates than from 
what it omits. Several of the strange legends of Dionysos are passed 
over in silence. The enmity of Hera is not even mentioned. We see 
that it was a long while before the god succeeded in getting himself 
received into the assembly of the Olympians; but nothing is said of 
the resistance which men opposed to his person and his worship, or 
of his struggles, his sufferings, his vengeance; on the contrary, it is 
related that all mortals rejoiced over his birth. It is very remarkable 
that the legend of Dionysos is radically expurged, and that the more 
salient traits of the history of the god are implicitly contradicted. 
The religious tendency of the first strophes of this pwan seems to 
have been to suppress, to evade, to palliate whatever was contained 
in the traditions which might shock enlightened minds. It would 
seem also as if one could trace a political tendency in this hymn. 
In the mythological part, Bakehos figures especially as god of Delphi 
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and god of Eleusis. It might seem strange that, among so many 
sanctuaries of the god, Eleusis should have been the only one asso- 
clated with Delphi. But Eleusis, like Delphi, belongs to the whole 
of Greece, and the poet brings this idea into prominence, as, further 
on, he twice dwells upon the union of all Greece. It is natural that 
a poet who speaks in the name of Delphi and of the Amphictyons 
should make himeclf the interpreter of this idea and this policy. 

The inscription covered a large stone, which was afterwards used 
for a new flagging. This circumstance, by covering it over for cen- 
turies, preserved it from destruction. The fragments, to the number 
of fifteen, have been compared by M. Homolle with a surety of 
method which does not leave room for the slightest doubt. In its 
present state the greatest height of the stone is 875 mm.,, its greatest 
width 87 cm. The paan is engraved in two columns, of fifty lines 
each; the prose subscription extends without interruption from the 
left border to the right border of the marlle. In the poem itself one 
can easily distinguish twelve similar strophes, separated by a para- 
graph. Four of the couplets (Nos. rv, vi, vi, vim) are in very bad 
condition; the mutilations of the stone have left only a small num- 
ber of scattered letters. Neither are the other couplets preserved in 
an integral condition; but the greater part of the lacunae can be filled 
in by conjecture, and often with certainty, Two circumstances favor 
the work of restoration. First, the inscription is engraved rroLyyodr, 
which enables one to estimate exactly the number of letters which 
are lacking at the beginning or the middle of a line. Still, the tote 
is sometimes joined to another letter, and does not then count as a 
separate character. In the second place, the similarity of the strophes 
—of which the metre, being identical, admits of only a small number 
of variations—also limits the field of conjecture. 

The metre of the poem is interesting, All the strophes are inter- 
rupted by an intermediate refrain, mesymnion, and ended by a final 
refrain, epyymnion. The mexymnion is preceded by a period of four 
choriambico-iambic members, the Inst of which is catalectic. It is 
followed by two periods, the first of which is composed of a ¢lyoonic 
and a phalecian; the second period, of three glyconics, the end of 
the period being also marked by a catalex (a phereeratic). In the 
cphymnion one can distinguish two elements: first, two ionics a minore, 
the invocations fé Tad 4: ewryp: then a glyconic period shorter than 
the preceding one and having only two members. As to the invoca- 
tions which form the nexymnio, they constitate three ionics a minore. 

It can be seen that the author of the pean has followed the beat 
traditions for the structure of his strophes. The elements which 
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enter into its structure are well known, and the verses are familiar to 
readers of the Greek and Latin lyric poets. 

M. Weil had at his disposal two copies, one, that of M. Homolle; 
and the other, that of M. Bourguet, which is more complete on ac- 
count of new discoveries. For the doubtful readings a new tollation 
was of no advantage, many of the letters having been effaced by the 
action of the air. Notwithstanding the care expended in the decipher- 
ing, it was difficult to avoid mistakes of reading in every case; In 
certain places the state of the stone caused some errors. 

The following is the text of the stone, as read and presented in 
strophic form by M. Weil: 
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BRONZE STATUE OF A VICTOR IN THE PYTHIAN GAMES.—While the 
workmen were clearing a space of ground situated between the theatre 
and a Byzantine embankment-wall alongside the sacred road, they 
struck an antique sewer, through which was carried the rain-water 
from the theatre's area. The excavation was carried below the sewer 
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level, and suddenly the workmen discovered at the bottom of a ditch 
a bronze statue, or rather half of a statue only, for the head and torso 
were missing. On resuming work, they found a base which served as 
4 support to the bare feet; then a wonderfully well-preserved bust, 
whose head had even kept intact its luminous eyes of enamel: then 
an arm and hand, whose fingers were holding reins of metal. They 
had found the statue of one of the victors of the Olympic game: a 
chariot-driver, who had been represented on the esplanade of the 
temple, with the quadriga which gave him victory, For one moment 
they hoped to find near the driver the chariot and the horses also. 
The soil was dug carefully for a week or so, but oly some mutilated 
debris were brought to light—a pole with the ends of the reins still 
attached, two horse’s legs of admirably finished workmanshi p, ancl 
some shapeless pieces which very likely belonged to the chariot. 

When the base was cleared and thoroughly examined an inseription 
much erased and defaced was discovered. It showed that the statue 
was a votive offering to the divinity by a citizen named Polyzatos, or 
Polysalos, in order to glorify a victor, whose name could not be read, 
and was only represented by the termination “ona.” The statue is of 
an intermediary style, between the epoch of Aigina and thatof Pheidias. 
This leads M. Homolle to suppose that the victor might be Hieron of 
Syracuse, while this beautiful bronze could be the work of the Argive 
Ageladas, of whom Pheidins and Polvkleitos were pupils. 

The director of the excavations has presented to the AIBL the 
photographs of this unique piece. They give an idea of the high 
artistic value of the discovery, and justify the enthusiasm that the 
find hus created. It is the first time that the excavations Made at 
different points of the Hellenic territory have brought to light « whole 
bronze statue, and hardly another specimen exists, particularly of that 
period, which exhibits such a noble conception of art, | 

The statue measures a little less than six fect and represents a 
beardless youth with a straight Grecian nose and full rounded 
lips half open as fora amile. The chin is round and energetic, The 
hair is somewhat summarily treated, but forms small Hight curls on 
the nape, while some other locks on the tem ples extend down the 
cheeks. A bandelet, forming a diadem, holds the hair in place. The 
neck, young, juvenile and roundly shaped, is firmly attached to the 
shoulders, which are sloping but powerful, The holy is erect, but 
slightly bent backward, and is dressed in a straight tunic, of which 
the large folds, held by a narrow belt, fall without rigidity down to- 
the ankles. The arms are close to the body and half covered by 
pleated sleeves, which end at the elbow, letting the forearm, which iz 
bent, remain free to hold the reins. The lees are straight and close 
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togéther, but the feet, while joining at the heels, are slightly apart at 
the toes. Hands and feet are accurately finished. 

The mechanical treatment of the statue deserves special notice. It 
was cast in four pieces—the two arms, the bust with the two sleeves 
and the head, the legs, and the lower part of the body from the belt. 
The artist selected the points of junction with special care. The two 
largest pieces were joined above the belt, under the overhanging tunic. 
The arms were adjusted in a similar way under the sleeves. The 
Greek artist gave minute attention to the study of all those details 
which are often overlooked in making a bronze statue in these days. 
Most of the time the seulptor of to-day, after making the plaster 
model of his statue, leaves to the bronze-caster the care of all the 
mechanical details of its execution. The model is divided into 
pieces, the points of junction of which are selected for the convenience 
of the artisans who have to cast it, and with an absolute disregard of 
any artistic consideration. The Greek sculptor was at the same time 
a bronze-caster and marble-cutter who knew, besides the retinements 
of his art, all its technical details, and trusted to nobody but himself 
the accomplishment of his conception. This is the secret of the strong 
individuality of the works Greek artista have left— WN. Y. Sun, June 
2}, 6. 

The crown is found to be symbolical of a victory won by Hieron in 
the Pythian (not the Olympian) games, and Hieron is represented 
wearing the same crown on some old Sicilian coins. With the excep- 
tion of the left arm, which is broken, the statue is in an excellent state 
of preservation, The eyes are especially admired, and give an unusual 
expression of animation to the face. This statue will remain at Delphi 
as the nucleus of a museum which the Government intends to estab- 
lish there, and to make more accessible to the travelling public by 
improved means of communication. Nation, July 24, ‘06, 

M. Homolle, Director of the French School at Athens. at a sitting of 
the AJB (June 5, 96), described the statue, and demonstrated that 
the base found near it was the base of this statue, that the inscription 
engraved upon it was of Syracusan origin, and that the name of the 
dedicator was probably that of Hieron.— RC, 1896, No, 24. 

ELEUSIS.—Dr. Philios, the Greek ephores who directed the excava- 
tions at Eleusis during the years 1384-4, has published in French 
a general report of his work, entitled Eleusia, sea Mystires, sex Ruinea, ef 
son Muste. Further researches on this site will now he undertaken by 
the Athenian Archwological Society, under the direction of Dr. Skias. 
—Aithen., July 4, "96, | 

ELIS.—LAW AGAINST HUMAN SACRIFICE.—At a sitting of the AJEL 
(June 26, 1896), M. Ta. Remsacn made a communication upon a law 
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of Elis, engraved on bronze, whieh was found st Olympia. Contrary 
to the opinion of ite German editors, M. Reinach sees in it a law 
directed against the practice of human sacrifice, apon which tt imposes 
a heavy fine and other penalties; and the country and the gens of the 
guilty are declared to be jointly and severally responsible for the 
payment of the fine. This law dates from about the year 600 Bu, 
and attests the long continuance of this barbarous custom among the 
Greeks.— RC, 1896, No. 27. 

THEBES.—SEPULCHRAL STELE.—M. Coniicxon exhibited to the 
AIEEE (May 8, 46) the photograph of- a basrelief recently discovered 
in the neighborhood of Thebes on the right bank of the Kanawari, 
the ancient Thespios, near the road from Thebes to Livailia, It is a 
sepulchral stele of the beginning of the rv century, representing a 
family-scene of six personages. It 1 without doubt the work of an 
Athenian sculptor, and is to be placed among the best sculptures dis- 
covered up to the present time in Hototia.— AC, 1856, No, 22. 


CREEK ISLANDS. 

AmMORCOS.—M. J. Denamarre read a paper before the AJAL 
(March 27) on an important inscription from Amorgos. It is a decree 
of the synedror of the confederation of the Kyklades, and a response 
to the invitation of Ptolemy I] to take part in the plays which he was 
founding at Alexandreia in honor of his father, Ptolemy Soter. This 
text contains a great number of new details on the history of the 
confederation of the Kyklades under the last two Ptolemies. It allows 
one to understand better the organization of the confederation and to 
fix the much-contested date of the reign of Philokles, kine of Sidon.— 
RC, 1896, No. 18. 

DELOS.—EXCAVATIONS BY THE FRENCH SCHOOL IN 1894.—The 
most interesting feature of the current number of the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique is M. Louis Couye's description of certain private 
houses exeavated at Delos in 1894. They belong to the second and 
the first century f. c., when Delos, under Roman patronage, attained 
its highest commercial importance, and was filled with magnificent 
‘arcades and with the homes of wealthy merchants. The structures 
here figured give evidence of the wealth and refinement of their 
owners, resembling in decorative luxury the most elegant houses of 
Pompeii. Their plan approaches the classical Athenian arrangement 
of the fifth century rather than the Roman, and is characterized hy 
the peristyle and the open court, entered directly by a long passage 
from the front door, Around the court the rooms are disposed in 
such a manner as to secure the open-air life of a warm climate, and 
at the same time complete seclusion from the street. Hence they are 
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lighted from the inner court, and windows which open on the street 
admit the light from a height of ten feet or more. In one case only 
a window gives directly on the “Street of the Theatre,” at the usual 
modern height; but this exception is due to the architect's intention 
to make the window, with its marble frame and bronze grill, an effective 
feature of the fagade. In some respects these houses agree with the 
ideal plan of Vitruvius, while in others there is a wide departure, 
necessitated by the peculiarities of the site. The cistern, vaulted and 
etrongly built, is an iuportant provision in all, as might be expected 
when the rainfall is the chief: source of supply, yet not a drop of 
rain falls for three months in the summer, As many as three cis- 
terns are found in the best-appointed houses, communicating with 
each other as Vitruvins describes, and by this communication filter- 
ing the water for drinking purposes. 

The domestic life which is here disclosed had luxuries and refine- 
ments, While it dispensed with certain comforts and even decencies. 
The sleeping-rooms and the slaves’ quarters are cramped, ill-venti- 
lated, and destitute of ornament. But the decoration of the larger 
apartments, the salon, the dining-room, and the eredra, is charming 
in taste and artistic effect, and in some instances is preserved in unim- 
paired brillianey, The floors of such rooms and of the central court 
are paved in mosaic of novel and pleasing patterns; the walls are 
painted according to a decorative system at once sober and elegant, 
which recalls the best Pompeian stvle—that of the House of Sallust 
and of the Faun. Along the most graceful of the friezes runs a 
garland of Howers and bouquets of gay colors, amid which flits a 
Cupid with sky-blue wings and scarlet mantle, picking flowers or 
playing with a dog. Others, less conventional, contained maska of 
warriors, and Medusas—painted with great delicacy of color and 
design. The refinements of life were lavished on these reception 
rooms, Whose shelves and niches indicate the provision made for 
statues and figurines and other bibelots. These have, in fact, been 
found in such ‘excellence and number as to encourage high expecta- 
tions. A “Diadumenos,” perfectly preserved and superior in style to 
all known replicas of the famous work of Polykleitos, is the pearl of 
these discoveries, which warrant a general exploration of Delos as the 
most promising field of operations for the French School of Archm- 
Ology after the completion of their labors at DelphiimN. Y. Nation, 
Aug. x , li F 

ERETRIA.—THE THEATRE.— We have received a reprint from 
Tat AmEntcan JouRNAL or AncHmoLocy of one of the papers of the 
American School at Athens, describing the excavations of the theatre 
at Eretria in 18%4, by Mr. Edward Capps. Apart from technical de- 
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tails, the chief interest lies in the explanation given of the large, 
carefully-built tunnel or vaulted passage under the scena. Mr, Fos- 
sum, in the first report on these excavations, regarded this tunnel as 
the means of communication for the chorus between the upper and 
lower levels. In reply to objections from Mr. Ernest Gardner and 
others, Mr. Capps now suggests that it may have been used for the 
proceasions of priests, public officials, ete., who entered the theatre at 
festivals after the sucrifice at the altar. The ordinary entrance of the 
chorus, as of the actors, he thinks must have been through doors in 
the paradoi, some of which can still be traced. He further maintains 
that the existence of this tunnel—which is much better preserved 
than the similar ones at Sicyon, Magnesia, and Tralles—supplies the 
strongest evidence in favor of Dr. Diérpfeld’s theory of the Greek 
stage; for it shows that actors appeared in the orchestra at Eretria 
at a period possibly not far removed from the age of Vitruvius, at a 
time when a Vitruvian proseenium, whether of woul or of stone, was 
standing—Acad., Feb. 8, 6, 

Tur THEATRE At Eneraia—* The notice in the Academy of Febru- 
ary Sof my report on the theatre at Eretria contains an inaccuracy 
which, if allowed to pass uncorrected, is likely to cause still further 
misunderstanding of the evidence which this building furnishes 
toward the solution of the stage-question. Inasmuch as prominent 
English scholars have drawn an argument from the peculiar structure 
of this theatre in favor of the high Vitruvian stage, in controversion 
of the opinion of the American excavators, permit me briefly to 
restate the facts in the case. 

“The Eretrian theatre is distinguished from the normal Greek 
theatre by three structural peculiarities: (1) an orchestra sunk the 
full height of the proscenium below the level of the dressimg-room 
buildings or the acena; (2) 9 large vaulted passage under the scena, 
connecting the upper surface at the rear of the scena with the orche:- 
tra: and (3) a tunnel wader the orchestra, leading from a point behind 
the proscenium to the centre of the orchestra—n flight of steps at 
either end connects with the surface, Your notice confounds the 
vaulted passage with the tunnel. 

“Soon after the discovery of this theatre, Mr. Ernest Gardner urged 
against Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory the tact that here the top of the pro- 
acenium waa level with the dressing-rooms: it was absurd, he said, to 
suppose that buskined and padded actors were comptlled to descend 
the steep steps at the rear of the scena, and to pass through the vaulted 
passage, in order to reach their station below in the orchestra. In 
my report I show that an easy means of descent was provided within 
the building, and I suggest the probable purpose of the vaulted pas- 
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sage. The objection of Mr. Gardner to the descent of the actors is 
invalid, because in any event the members of the chorus were comi- 
pelled to make the descent, The elevation of the acena above the 
orchestra is explained by the fact that the theatre was built upon @ 
level plain. The earth for the support of the cavea was pained by 
sinking the orchestra. 

“The tunnel under the orchestra, therefore, remains to be accounted 
for by the opponents of the new theory, It is probably of the fourth 
or the third century before Christ. There can be no doubt of its 
purpose. A more suitable arrangement for the apparition of the 
Ghost of Darius in the Persians of Aischylos, for example, could 
scarcely have been devised. Scholars have long maintained that 
such a tunnel must have existed in the Greck theatre, and have pre- 
dicted its discovery. It has been found in four theatres since its 
discovery at Eretria, but unfortunately in no other place in a good 
state of preservation. Hoe erat in votie: our prayers have been an- 
swered.”—Epwarp Carrs, Acad,, March 21 , OG, 

MELOS.— EXCAVATIONS BY THE BRITISH SCHOOL.—Work was 
begun about the middle of March, and carried on eteadily until the 
end of May, with, on the whole, very encouraging results, Attention 
was mainly devoted to four sites: (1) Koma, on the coast, below the 
ancient city of Melos: (2) Tryrett, a village above the city, where 
the excavators lived during their stay on the island, and where some 
Dipylon tombs were opened and fragments of vases found, and also 
some tombs of the sixth century n.o., which yielded a really beaut 
ful series of ornaments in gold and silver; (5) TRamyTHra, near 
Klima, where, among other things, was found a Mogaic-pavement 
which, for completeness and for beauty of design and coloring, com- 
pares favorably with any that had previously been found in Greece ; 
and CL) Payiakort, where undoubted traces of a Mycenaean city have 
been discovered which should amply repay further investigation. Of 
these sites Klima alone was disappointing —Acad., July 25,’ 

THERA.—At Thera (Santorin), behind the tem ple of Apollo, the 
ruins of which have at last been laid bare, twosmall rooms have been 
found cut into the rock and communicating with the cella by means 
of two small doors. They are thought to be the original sanctuary 
existing before the temple, In front of the pronao’ there ig an open 
square. Amongst the seulptures found, three large statues of women, 
probably priestesses, nay be mentioned, but their heads are wanting, 
The inscriptions discovered are still Increasing in number, and some 
are historically important. One of these speaks of political relations 
of King Antiochos with the island ; tnother contains part of an offi- 
cial report, in which the name of the Cretan town Allaria is mentioned, 
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Fragments of the frieze of the Ionic temple, identified with that of 
Dionysos, have also been collected. One of these shows in relief a 
krater with a panther on each side, Amongst the terracottas found in 
the excavations singular importance is attached to a fragment of an 
archaic pinax with the figure of a eentaur.—Athen., July 11, ‘6. 

Last month’s excavations at Thera have brought to light, besides 
the agora, the remains of two public buildings, yiz., the gymnasium 
and a stea basiliké, The number of the inseriptions has been increased 
to more than one hundred. Many of them belong to the archaic 
period, and furnish fresh contributions to the history of the earlier 
Greek alphabet. Several new pieces of sculpture have also been found, 
but generally not well preserved. Amongst the detached fragments, a 
peculiar importance is attributed to three vouths’ heads of perfect 
workmanship. aes Ang: * 5, “OU. 

RHODOS. » PFo- 
feasor at the Keole aa mines, gives in the Rev. me af Sopt Oct 1895 
(pp. 182-97) the following account of a study which he made during 
a geological exploration of the Island of Rhodes. There exist at 
Rhodes three large ancient necropoli: Kametros, lalysos, and Lindos. 
The necropolis of Kameiros, the most important of these, was excn- 
vated for the first time by Auguste Salzmann, from 1555 to 1565, The 
tombs grouped under the name of Kameiros cover a vast extent of 
ground nearly 24 kilom. in length, and there exist in reality several 
burial-crounds which are cistinct although situated very close together: 
those of Kakirachi (called Kebraki by Salzmann), Langoumi, Kamei- 
ros, Papa-Lourés (Lowres fow papa), Kasviri, Kasupernos, Phikeloura 
(Fikelloura), efc. Ina note in the Aerwe archéologique of 1561, Salz- 
mann affirmed that the necropolis around the city, properly called 
Kameiros, contained three concentric zones corresponding to different 
periods of civilization which became more and more recent as their 
distance from the city increaged, Later, | think, he became convinced 
that the same tombe bad certainly been used at various successive 
epochs, The publications of Salzmann are limited, besides the note 
which we have just cited, to another note in the same journal in 1863 
on the Phoenician jewels found at Kameiros, and to an atlas (in folio) 
of 62 plates, without text, of reproductions of vases, terracottas, figu- 
rines and jewels, Since the day of Salzmann the excavations have 
been reneyed at various times and by various persons, such as M. 
Biliotti, English vice-consul, and recently, in 1889, by Captain Gul- 
eon; but there still exist on all sides points of attack yet untouched. 
As to the objects coming from this locality, many of thoee which 
belonged to Salzmann are now in the British Museum; which, we 
believe, has purchased the products of the last excavations of M. 
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Bihotti, Other objects, above all those found by Sulamann, have 
been in part sold to the Louvre. The Louvre, towards 1564, also 
formed a beautiful collection of Rhodian antiquities. 

At Ialysoa, the principal excavations were effected in 1868, 1870 
and 1871 hy M. Biliotti, and the product of the fort y-one tombe which 
he opened, although somewhat limited in numbers, was curious on 
account of the large quantity of Mykenaean objects, and went to the 
British Museum for whose account the work was done, A journal of 
the excavations of Ialysos (without euts or plans) has been published 
by extractsin the Céramique myecénienne of Furtwaeneler and Loeschcke. 
As to Lindos, there appear to have been no serious excavations made 
there, although the peasants frequently find ancient objects. 

We now come to a detailed description of the necropolis of Kamei- 
ros, which is situated on the northwest coust of the island of Rhodes. 
During the month of October, 1895, we visited this famous necropolis, 
Taking the centre of the antique city, discovered by Salzmann anid 
deseribed by him as a Homeric city, as a point of departure, we see, 
on the north, a double enclosure of walle which can be followed 
toward the east as far as the neighboring ravine, On the plateau are 
numerous remains of substructions, and on the side of the eastern 
rmivine we see a vaulted aqueduct in cut stone built against the hill 
on which the city was built. On the plateau is a large rectangular 
trench dug in the earth where a medal, bearing the name of Kameiros, 
was discovered. It was also in this region that were situated the 
tombs of the most ancient type, formed of a square well, from one of 
the walls of which opened asepulchral chamber, The greater part of 
the objects of Egyptian origin met with at Kameiros come from this 
spot, it would appear, and it must have been at the foot of this wall 
that was situated the sepulchral chamber in which Salzmann found 
“a scarab bearing the cartouche of Khoufou with objects in blue 
porcelain of Egyptian origin, some ore of antimony on a small plate, 
plualai of enameled earthenwareof Assyrian workmanship, efe.” If from 
Kameiros we ascend the side of the hill we meet first, on the flank of 
a little lateral ravine open to the south, a series of tombs, simple rect- 
angular trenches dug in the clay, which were excavated by Biliotti. 
The tlank of the same ravine opened to the north, that is to say in 
the district of Papa-Lourts, presents on the contrary one of the most 
important sepulechral chambers which haye been met with at Kamei- 
ros, one of those which gaye to Salzmann the best results. 

Instead of entering the subterranean chamber (which is simply cut 
in the rock) by a well, the entrance hee is by an inclined passageway 
with steps cut in the rock, M. Perrot has already noticed a similar 
arrangement inthe Mykenaean tombe of Ialysos, and Has called atten- 
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tion to the fuct that the existence of steps forms a connecting link 
between them and the type of the Phoenician tombs of Syria and 
Sardinia, while at Nauplia and Spata the passageway has a gentle 
incline. At Kypros (Marion—Arsinoé) there exist analogous types, 
also with steps. 

In this large chamber of Papa-Lourés were found more than three 
hundred and fifty vases and a ereat number of figurines in terracotta, 
idols, ete., which are now in the British Museum or at the Louvre. 
The other side of the hill of Papa-Lourés is the part of Kameiros 
which now presents the greatest interest. There have been recently 
excavated, in 1889, four large sepulchral chambers: one of them 15 a 
chamber cut out of the rock and entered by an inclined passageway 
with steps cut in the rock, This chamber is rectangular and it has a 
pointed vault three metres high, The door of entrance is 2.20 m., 
high and 0.80 m. wide, The walls are laid in courses of cut stone 
joined withoutcement, The blocks are cut obliquely, so as to be fitted 
to the rock which had itself been cut in the form of a pointed vault. In 
this tomb were found two maleskeletons and a certain numberof empty 
vases of an archaic type. This form of sepulehral chamber 1s not 
exceptional at Kameiros, If we search in other countries for tombs 
comparable to this we find them sufficiently analogous at Xylotimbo 
(Kypros). Attention has been called to the analogy of this sort of 
tombs with those of the Etruscans (notably at Orvieto), and M. Richter 
in this connection haz insisted on the strong analogy which exists 
between Etruscan and Phoenician productions. 

The region which extends to the south of Papa-Lourés, towards 
Kasviri and Kasupernos, is one of the richest in tombs which exists 
at Kameirog, Over on extent of more than 500 metres we are encom. 
passed by these tombs, five hundred of which, perhaps, have been 
already excavated and at least an equal number are still intact, for the 
ground sounds hollow on all sides. A dozen large chambers with 
corbelled walls like that of Papa-Lourés were also found. Dut above 
all a large number of rectangular or square trenches cut in the clay 
about 2m. square and covered either with slabs laid horizontally or 
forming a roof. Also, on the west of Kasupernos (on the other side 
of the valley of Langunyah), at Phikelourn, there is a large field of 
burial-places where five hundred tombs have already been opened. 
Finally, on the east and nearer to Kalavarda, is found the group of 
Langoumi and of Kakirachi. 

The hill of Kakirachi presents on the north side two small parallel 
terraces or esplanades separated by a slope at the foot of which stand 
the tombs, which are simple trenches about 2m. square. Toward the 
enat they are rather scattered ; toward the west they are crowded one 
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upon another leaving only room enough between them for the earth 
to hold them intact. The soil is covered with fragments of pottery of 
all kinds belonging to the most diverse periods: fragments apparently 
Mykensean, ancient Rhodian work, Corinthian vases, Attic vases, 
and a great abundance of fragments of terracotta in relief on which 
are represented bulls lowering their heads. These fragments come 
from enormous jars of terracotta (pithos), one of which, fiyured in the 
atlas of Salzmann (pl. 25) and characterized by him as of Phoenician 
style, was 180m. high. On these vases, as also on our fragments, is 
to be seen scroll-work analogous to that of the Mykenaean style, but 
one is especially struck by the almost complete identity with the great 
jars of Caere (Cervetri) of which the Louvre possesses some fine speci- 
mens. It is known alse that similar jars have been met with in 
Boiotia, Athens, Tarentum, but principally in Sicily, especially at 
Selinous, and M. Martha has arrived at the conclusion that the origin 
of this industry must have been Sicilian; according to him the Etrus- 
cans were but imitators. 

M. de Launay then describes a Mykenaean vase which he acquired 
at Lindos and which was said to come from that vicinity; that is to 
say, from the least explored of the three most ancient cities of Rhodes. 
This vase (@étrier) is of fine yellow earth and decorated with dark- 
brown concentric bands and other decorations distinctly Mykenaean. 
It is 14 em. in diameter and 10 em. high, and ia almost identical in 
general disposition and decoration with one at present in the museum 
at Berlin, which belonged to a collection coming from Campania, 
Magna-Graecia, and Sicily, It is quite curious to again notice this 
identity between the Mykenaean vase from Lindos and a vase from 
Magna-Graecia. It would appear that we have a series of indications 
of a very ancient relation between Etruria, Magna-Graecia, and Asia 
Minor, whence the Romans claimed (contrary to the prevailing opinion 
of to-day) that the Etruseans came. M. de Launay then gives an 
interesting archmologic study of the Island of Rhodos, giving a sketch 
of the course of its geologic formation and the different geologic 
periods there represented. 


KRETE. 

EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN KRETE.—\r. Atreen J. Evans 
has published in the Academy (of June 13, 20, July 4, 18) his recent 
-explorations in Eastern Crete; and they are so full of interest that we 
here reproduce them in ezteneo, “ In spite of the insurrectionary move- 
ment in Crete, the tranquillity then prevailing in the eastern provinces 
énabled me to devote this spring to the more thorough investigation of 
their early remains. The experiences of two former journeys had 
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convinced me that much in the way of Mycenaean settlements still 
remained to be discovered in the Diktuean region, and I was also 
impelled by the hope of finding new evilences of a pre-Phornician 
avetem of writing. But the results of the present exploration have 
in both respects surpassed my most sanguine hopes. 

PRE-MYCENAEAN CRETAN SCRIPT.—" Theearly Cretan acriptclaimea 
priority of interest. OF the primitive class of three-sided bearl-seals 
presenting on each face pictographic designs, singly or in groups, I 
secured or obtained impressions of fifteen fresh examples. Several of 
these clearly indicated the profession or occupation of the owner of 
the seal—often, it would seem, possessor of flocks and herds. In two 
cases—from Elondsa (lous) and Mallia—primitive representations of 
ships (one of a new type with only a foresail) attest the seafaring 
character of the early population, further borne out by the occurrence 
of fishes on otherseals. [none instance there seemed to be an allusion 
to the potter's craft. I also saw an exceptionally large and somewhat 
ridely shaped specimen of this early class, with mere linear repre- 
sentations Of a tan, a quadruped, and other indeterminate objects or 
symbols, found by Dr. A. Taramelli, a young Italian archeologist, in 
the possession of a pensant at Kalochorio in Pedeada, and since 
acquired for the Museum of the Syllogos at Candia. 

“ All these more primitive seals, which, as a class, certain! y¥ belong to 
the pre-Mycenaean period of Cretan eulture, were of steatite or “ a0ai p- 
stone; and, following up a clue supplied to me by Dr. Hadzidakis 
at Candia, [ was able to ascertain the existence of large deposits of 
this material in the island. In the valley of the Sarakina stream, 
about an hour below the site of the ancient Malla, I saw large masses 
of it in atte; and I subsequently obtained information of equally pro- 
lific beds on the coast at the Kakon Oro, a little west of Arvi, and in 
the range between Sudzuro and Kaatelliana, within the territory, that 
is, of the ancient Priansos. This geological fact is of primary import- 
ance in the history of early Cretan and Aerean culture. The abun- 
dance of this attractive, and at the same time easily workable, material 
explains the reneral diffusion of the taste for Wearing engraved gens 
and ornaments among a comparatively primitive population. It was 
thus that at a very early date the Cretan craftsmen were already 
enabled to practice the elements of the glyptic art, and to evolve the 
rudiments of many of the traditional designs which were transferred 
during the later Mycenaean age to harder materials, such as agate, cor- 
nelian, and chaleedony. In the same way the development of a system 
of Bcri pt by the grouping of conventional pictographs upon the seals 
was greatly facilitated, while in another direction the more opaque 
qualities of steatite gave the Cretan workmen the means of copying, 
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ata comparatively small expenditure of labor, Egyptian stone-vyases 
executed in much harder materials, 

MYGENAEAN CRETAN SCRIPT.—" It is to the succeeding Mycenaean 
period, when the earlier steatite senls were for the most past superseded 
by intaglios in harder stones, that the more conventionalized class of 
Cretan pictographie characters unquestionably belongs. In this cate- 
gory my recent investigations have brought to light a new class of 
seals, curiously molern in shape, of which I obtained specimens cut 
out of green jasper and cornelian, from Mycenaean sites in the Epar- 
chies of Siteia and Girapetra, This type of seal presents a distinct 
analogy to certain Hittite forms; and therefore it was the more inter- 
esting to find one with four Cretan characters symmetrically arranged, 
one of which, the gout’s head, is common to the Hittite system. 
Another specimen, exquisitely engraved in red cornelian, exhibited 
within an elegant quatrefoil border a wolf's head with protruding 
tongue—again a symbol which occura among the Hittite characters. 
Its solitary occurrence on the Cretan seal is of importance as showing 
that it had an independent valoe. In connection with these may be 
mentioned another seal found at Praisos, of the same form as the 
above, but presenting a purely pictorial design in the Mycenaean style— 
two wild goats raising themselves acainst a pile of rocks to browse on 
the overhanging branches. Of much ruder type, though belonging, 
perhaps, to the same period, is a seal from a prehistoric akropolis at 
Kalamafka, consisting of what seems litthe more than a natural finger- 
shaped piece of steatite, with «a group of three characters arranged 
perpendicularly on its oval base. | was also able to obtain the 
impression of a four-sided seal-stone from Sitela, containing three 
groups of three characters each and one of four. The special interest 
of this stone is that it affords a new link with the pre-Mycenaean class 
of pictographic seals, the inscription being headled—as on so many 
examples of the more primitive class—by a seated figure of a man, 
no doubt the owner of the seal. Six of the symbols on this remark- 
able stone are new to the Cretan aystem. There further came to me 
from Gortyna a white cornelian bead-seal of the rare class presenting 
a convoluted back, on the face of which, above a lion’s head, are two 
characters, which recur in the same collocation on a four-sided stone 
from Crete, now in the Berlin Museum (Cretan Pictographa, ete, fig. d4d, 
Zand $from1). <A fragment of a Mycenaean pithos from the akro- 
polis of Keraton exhibits a graffifo sign of the linear class; and two 
characters identical with the Cypriote te and ¢ appear on each side of 
a central design, representing two sprays and a dart or arrow, on a 
dark steatite lentoid gem, apparently of very early Mycenaean fabric, 
procured by me from the site of Knésos. 
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MYCENAEAN DEDICATION FROM THE ZEUS CAVE OF PSYCHRO. — 
‘ Hitherto, with such exeeptions as the more or less isolated signa on the 
gypsum blocks of the prehistoric building at Knésos, the evidence of 
the early-Cretan seript has been confined to the seal-stones and graffiti 
on vases. This time, however, a discovery awaited me surpassing in 
interest and importance all previous finds of this nature, The scene 
of this discovery was the great Cave of Psychrd, on Mount Lasethi, 
the Dittaion Antron of the Lyttians, and the mythical birthplace of the 
Cretan Zens, which, from the abundance of votive relics it contains, 
must have been the scene of a very ancient cult. These remains, first 
deacribed by Prof. Halbherr, belong almost exclusively to Mycenaean 
times, though during my last year's visit to Psychrd, in company with 
Mr, J. 1. Myres (ee Academy, 1895, June 1, p. 469), we saw one frag- 
inent of latersculpture. On that occasion 1 was able to assist at a. small 
excavation which produced a variety of prehistorie relics. Among the 
excavators was a youth, who shortly before my return to the spot last 
April and in anticipation of it, dug down to the stone floor of the 
cave in the lowest level of its great entrance chamber. On my arrival 
he showed me several clay bulls and figures of the usual Mycenaean 
class, obtained through his dig, together with several] plain terracotta 
cups of a kind which | had myself recently observed in the M yeennean 
tiolot of a neighborlng site, as also within the temenos of what was 
probably the traditional ‘Tomb of Zeus’ on the summit of Mount. 
Juktas, As o matter of comparatively minor importance, he added 
that he and a friend who had helped in the excavation had also found 
a broken stone ‘ with writing’ at the bottom of the earth layer, Nat- 
urally, I lost no time in securing the stone, and found it to be a dark 
steatite fragment, bearing part of an inscription clearly cut in charac- 
ters about an inch high, arranged in a single line, belonging to the 
same Mycenaean script as that of the seal-stones, and of a type repre- 
eenting the linearisation of originally pictographic characters, There 
are in all nine letters, with probably syllabic values, remaining— 
apparently about half the original number 
At the right extremity a smaller sign is placed above that in the line 
below, Among the characters is observable an elongated form of the 
four-barred gate-symbol (Pictographs, etc., No, 24), part of the S-like 
figure (No. 69b), and two fish-like signs (No, 34), which here occur 
together, just as on uo ring-stone ( Pictographs, fig. 39) they follow one 
another, one at the end and one at the hevinning of two lines. The 
other forms seem to be new. That we have here to deal with a regular 
inscription no human being will doubt. The fragment itself appears 
to form part of a kind of table of offerings of quadrangular form, and 
originally provided with four short lege and central stem, while above 
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are parts of two cup-shaped hollows with raised rims, of which there 
had apparently been three when the table was complete. By asingu- 
lar coincidence I was able subsequently to obtain from a prehistoric 
site at Arvi, on the aouth coast of Crete, where several steatite vessels 
of Mycenaean and earlier dates had already been discovered, a parallel 
object of the same material, in this case perfect, but presenting only 
one cup-shaped receptacle and without inscription. 

On securing this highly interesting relic I at once arranged to con- 
tinue the excavation, in the hope of finding the remaining portion: 
but though we duyz down to the rock surface for some square metres 
round, nothing more of it could be discovered. I was able, however, 
to necertain the fact that, above the level where the inscribed fragment 
lay, was an apparently undisturbed layer containing quantities of 
unbroken cups of Mycenaean date, and tending, therefore, to show 
that the broken ‘ table of offerings’ hud reached the position in which 
it was found—at a depth, mumely, of two metres, and actually resting 
on thestone floor of the cave—before the close of the Mycenaean period, 
At about the same level I found a head of a votive clay bull of better 
fabric than is usual in the Cretan cavedleposits. The breakage of the 
‘table of offerings’ was itself, in all probability, due to the fall of 
sone rock from the roof of the cavern, the floor of which is now. for 
the most part, one vast ruin heap. 

“It is natural to bring the steatite table, with ita cu pP-shaped rece pta- 
cles, into relation with the ancient cult of which this cave was once 
the centre in pruhistoric times, if we may judge by the extensive 
deposits of tigures of men and animals, both in bronze and clay, as 
well as of votive double axes and weapons. None of these remains 
belong to the classical period. The votive deposit, indewl, seems to 
be purely prehistoric; and one of the bronze male figures found sup- 
plies a representation of Mycenaean clothing and method of wearing 
the hair identical with that of the men on the Vapheio gold-cups. It 
cannot be doubted that the broken ‘table of offerings’ belongs to the 
same period as the relics among which it was imbedded, and the 
inscribed characters must in all probability be rezarded os forming 
part of a Mycenaean dedication. 

“ Here, then, on European soil, in a sanctuary historically Greek, we 
have a formal inseription dating, at a moderate computation, some six 
centuries earlier than the earliest Hellenic writing known to ua, and 
at least three centuries older than the earliest Phenician. The fact 
is the more interesting since, during the period to which this specimen 
of prehistoric script must be referred, the Syrian Shemites, as we know 
from the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, were in the full use of the cunei- 
form characters. 
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MYCENAEAN CULTURE IN CRETE.—" The great days of Crete were 
those of which we still find a reflection in the Homeric poems—the 
period of Mycenaean culture, to which here at least we would fain 
attach the name Minoan. Nothing more continually strikes the 
archieolovical explorer of its ancient remains than the comparative 
paucity and unimportance of the relies of the historic period, The 
monuments and coinage of some few cities—such as Gortyna or 
Phaistos—supply, indeed, a series of brilliant, if fitful, exceptions ; 
but the picturesque originality which is the prevailing feature of such 
classical ort as here fourished 1s ttself a witness to the general isolation 
of the Cretan cities from the rest of the Hellenic world. The golden 
age of Crete lies far beyond the limite of the historic period; 4ts 
culture not only displays within the three seas an uniformity never 
afterwards attained, but is practically identical with that of the 
Peloponnesos and a large part of the Aegean world. Communications 
were infinitely more regular and extended: the density of the popula- 
tion, supported by both agriculture and maritime ehterprise, was far 
superior to that of any later period of Cretan history, Tt waa, indeed, 
the island of the Hundred Cities,’ 

“These strong impressions, already forced upon me by two earlier 
explorations of Eastern and Central Crete, led me to hope that, in 
spite of recent researches, many early cities still remained to be diseov- 
ered, even in the now largely investigated Eastern Provinces, During 
my recent journey I was able not only to obtain additional data regard- 
ing several of the known prehistoric sites, such as the temenos on Mount 
Jukta, and the great city of Goulis, but also to discover the remains 
of nine hitherto unknown centres of primeval population, besides a 
whole series of more scattered habitations of the same ‘Cyclopean’ 
character. Most of these remains, of which I cannot here five more 
than a summary indication, lay on the spurs or in the glens of Dikta, 
in its widest sense—that is to say, both the ranges of Lasethi, to which 
this ancient name was applied by the Lyttians, and those of Siteia, in 
the extreme east of the island, where it was equally located by the 
Proesians and their neighbors. 

HAGIOS GEORGIOS.—* The district to which I first devoted my atten- 
tion, and to which I will confine this letter, was the range that forms 
the northern rampart of Lasethi, where, on a height — Hagios 
Georgios, | found what seems to have been the principal civic centre 
of its upland plain. Here were more or less continuous walls of 
uncemented masonry and many foundations of primitive houses, 
while the fragments of pottery which strewed the ground showed that 
the settlement had lived into the archaic Greek period. About half- 
an-hour's climb above this, near a wind ¥ gap, marked by some ruinous 
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windmills, is a knoll called Papoura, overlooking to the west the 
whole lowland district of Pedeada and what was once the civic terri- 
tory of Lyttos. Here are abundant traces of a votive cult, which 
seems to have continued unbroken from early Mycenaean to late 
Hellenic times. The ground was strewn with fragments of terracotta 
figures, some of which, belonging to the fourth and filth centuries n.c., 
had been recently discovered in the remains of a clay chest, From 
this spot, together with a simple, owl-like female, of terracotta—such 
as would have delighted Schliemann—I procured a bronze Mycenaean 
figure of a man with his arms folded over his breast, and some frag- 
ments of amall clay reliefs, belonging to the archaic and transitional 
periods of Greek art, representing a type of Athena with a curiously 
crested head-gear and a Nowrotrophes of Isis-like pose. Hard by was 
a Mycenaean tholos-tomb, turned into a shepherd's shelter. On the 
height above, called Koprana, about half-an-hour’s climb above 
Papoura, | found the remains of a primeval akropolis, Its principal 
building consisted of two megara side by side, of huge blocks in rudely 
horizontal layers—one stone measuring two metres in length, 0.60 m. 
in height, and 0.80 m. in depth. Beyond the akropolis-height to the 
west rises a natural limestone tower—a kind of broken aigquille—ealled 
Korphé, overlooking the Omphalian plain and a large part of central 
Crete as iar as Cape Dia, Here, on the cliff below, by putting the ear 
toa small ¢revice in the rock, may be heard the sound of subterranean 
waters, whence, in all probability, the inhabitants of this now water- 
less height drew their supply by means of an underground passage 
or syrina like that described by Tsountas at Mycenne. In the same 
way at Kastri, near Turloti—an early akropolis explored by me in 
the province of Siteia—a peasant, while excavating a cistern near the 
summit, Came quite recently upon rock stairs descending deep into 
the ground, and doubtless connected with the ancient water supply. 
A partly artificial cleft, between the limestone spur above mentioned 
and the upper platform of the akropolis-height, further indicated that 
there had been an exterior staircase cut in the precipitous northern 
flank of the mountain, affording access from that direction, In a 
kind of natural theatre on the southwestern’ side. enclosed between 
the rock bastions of Korphé and the main muss of Koprana, are traces 
of the supporting walls of terraces, and a whole group of beehive- 
tombs about six feet high internally, some of which I excavated. They 
had evidently been robbed in ancient times; but I was able to estab- 
lish the existence of clay chests, or Aapyaxes, containing the bones of 
the deceased, such as have been found in Mycenaean interments in 
many parts of Crete, besitles pithot and other vessels of typical formas. 
Fragments of more primitive pottery, like that of the Second City of 
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Troy, and an early three-sided seal from the akropolis show that the 
beginnings of this settlement go back to pre Mycenaean times. 
YCLOPEAN TOWN OF CASTLES.—‘“At a spot called Omales, about 

three hours distant from the above on a northern spur of Mt. Selena, | 
heard of other ancient ruins, which, like many others throughout the 
island, are known to the Romaie population as ‘ora "EAAqrnica— the 
heathen’ remains. A difficult path along limestone steeps brought 
me to the spot; and here in a wilderness of rock, beneath an ilex 
wood, where the Cretan wild-zoat is still occasionally seen, was one of 
the most interesting primitive settlements that it has ever been my 
fortune toexplore. It might be described as a ‘town of castles.” The 
whole consists of a group of ‘Cyclopean’ strongholds, all within hail 
of one another, each of which, built on its own rock-knoll, with its 
walled enclosure approached ly a fortified ramp, and its Inner pas- 
sages and divisions, might be described as an akropolis in miniature, 

“Of these T had time to explore six ; but I heard of others nut far off. 
The largest of these siivourin—perhapis the ‘mother’ stronghold of 
the settlement—known as Monasteraki, from a ruined Byzantine church 
built in one of its chambers, was of very massive polygonal blocks, 
probably belonging to the more primitive *“Aeqrean’ period; m other 
eases the construction showed a rude approach to horizontal layers, 
and was more distinctively “Mycenaean.” One of the phrowria belong- 
ing to this latter class possessed a feature of exceptional interest. To 
the left of the entrance ramp, the outer wall of the stronghold bulged 
out in a semicircular form; and on the external face of this were small 
openings which proved to be the dromei of beehive tombs within. The 
same phenomenon was observable on the northeastern wall; and here 
marauders had thrown out the contents of a ruimed tholos within, 
consisting of red pottery of rustic Mycensean type, like much of that 
of Koprana, This system of ‘intra-mural’ interment in its most 
literal sense—of which I was afterwards to find other examples in 
Eastern Crete—is of the highest interest, and the parallel of the tombs 
within the semicircular bay of wall and theakropolis graves of Mycenae 
cannot be overlooked. It seems probable that the Spartan practice of 
burial within the city was rooted in a widely spread Mycenaean usage, 
of which we here see a very rudimentary version. For the ‘ Town of 
Castles’ itself—this primitive cvromupos in fortified dwellings, isolated, 
yet holding together—one is tempted to seek a humbler comparison 
in the groups of detached tower-houses that form the villages of 
Upper Albania, 

TSERMIADO: MYCENAEAN AND AEGEAN REMAINS.— Hesuming my 
investigations on the northern borders of th® upland plain of Lasethi, 
I found near the village of Tsermiado slight traces of an ancient akro- 
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polis on a table-headed height called Kastéli, below which, at a spot 
known, from a curious conglomerate formation, as KaaAAdpes Aw\anes 
(‘the riding stones"), fragments of a large Mycenaean pithos which 
had served as an ossuary. It had been found intact, with several 
skulls inside—probably within the remains of a tholosa—but both tomb, 
jar,and contents had been forthwith broken up, On a cliff above this, 
ata spot called Trapeza, I was pointed out a cave where bones and 
pottery were also said to be found. With the aid of some of the vil- 
lagers I accordingly made an exploratory excavation, We dug in two 
places in the lower of two stalagmitic chambers, which was not more 
than 12 feet in diameter. ‘The floor here and throughout the cave was 
strewn with human bones and fragments of pottery—the result of 
earlier ‘turmmultuary’ grubbing on the part of the peasants, My 
dig produced many similar relics, the pottery mostly of primitive 
‘Aegean’ ducchero, though one fragment of a lateGreek cup with 
metallic Instre was also brought to light. More interesting were some 
steatite beads and pieces of gold ornaments, including a gold tube and 
two leaf-shaped pendants of Mycenaean date, together with part of a 
Miniature votive double axe, of a type identical with those found both 
m the Dictacan and Idaean caves of Zeus. 

APHEND! CHRISTOS.—“On a peak which rises above the southern 
margin of the plain below the main summit of Lasethi, but 
known like it by the name of Aphendi Christos, L heard of the discov- 
ery not long since of an apparently votive deposit of bronze Weapons, 
described as similar to those found in such quantities in the Cave of 
Psychro (Diktaion Anfron). . . . The highest sommit of the more 
easterly range of Dikta, in which lay the temple of the Diktaean 
Zeus, also bears the name of Aphendi Vouno, Under the same guise 
the old sanctity of the spot has been prolonged on Mount Jukta, where 
tradition placed ‘the tomb of Zeus.’ Here, within « massive temenoa 
formed of roughly horimontal blocks, fi ateep—strewn with retnains of 
small vessels that-seem to attest the continual flow of votaries from 
Mycenaean to Roman times—leads to the now hardly distinguishable 
foundations of what may have been a holy sepulchre of remote antiq- 
uity. A little further on the ridge, outside the heathen enclosure, is 
perched a small church, here, too, dedicated to the Aphendi Christos, 

GOULAS: MYCENAEAN FORTIFIED ROAD. From the upland plainof 
Lasethi I followed once more the traces of the Mycenaean fortified way 
(described iu the Academy, June 1, 1895, p. 469) across the ranges to 
the east, discovering new phrouria near its track in the Katharo basin, 
This military way (as already noticed) binds the highlands of Western 
Dikta with the great primeval city of Goulds, which, like Mycenae 
itself, was the converging point of a prehistoric road-system. This 
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time I was able to trace along the early part of its course another road 
leading from the eastern gate of Goulds towards its natural port, St. 
Nikolaos, the later Aar& zpé; Kaydpa. This road, on entering the east- 
ern outworks of Gonlas, follows the southern edge of the crater-like 
hollow that divides its two akropolises, and finally enters the northern 
of the two through a separate division of the same highly fortified 
quarter as the road from Lasethi, 

“The traveller arriving from the port found himself in a subquadran- 
gular enclosure, which apparently served as a kind of small pore, 
overlooked on the north by two square towers, between which the road 
seems to have ascended by a ramp to the upper steep of this citadel, 
On the southern side, this enclosure was flanked by a high terrace- 
wall of roughly horizontal structure, the uppermost layer of which 
projects so as to form a kind of parapet. This wall supports the 
emplacement of a megaron of superior construction, taken b ¥ Spratt— 
whe confounded Goulis with the ancient Olous (Elundai—to be the 
temple of Britomartis. Above this, again, rises the southern akropolis- 
height, while below, to the east, is a crater-like hollow once occupied 
by a distinet quarter of the city. 

“In the middle of the Agora itself, which thus forme the centre of 
civic interest, ig a amall oblong building with walls originally only 
breast-high, consisting of two tiers of large blocks, the upper of which 
shows externally a projecting border, which recalls on a smaller acuile 
the parapet of the terrace-wall. The entrance of this small enclosure 
has mortieed slabs for the insertion of jambs on either side, and muat 
have consisted of a doorway higher than the walls themselves, and 
which may, therefore, have served some sacral purpose, In front of 
this is a large cistern or reservoir cut out of the rock, and originally, 
no doubt, like other cisterns of Goulds, roofed in with the aid of lime. 
stone beams, Behind the building, about a dozen yards back, is a kind 
of stone-work recess or exedra, 

“The appearance of this small low-walled bu ilding in so conspicuous 
& position, with the large reservoir in front of it, had greatly excited 
my curiosity during two previous visits to this site. ertain religious 
representations on some recently discovered rings and intaglios of 
Mycenaean date seem to throw fresh light on the matter, All these 
agree in exhibiting a votary or adorante before a hypaethral shrine 
containing one or more sacred trees—in some cases associated with 
‘baetyls’ or pillars of stone. one of which, on a ring from Knidsos, 
stands in the doorway of the enclosure, and takes the characteristic 
shape of the Aphrodite of Paphos, In the low-walled hypaethral 
building of Goulas, with its loftier doorway and adjacent tank, one is 
tempted to see a Mycenaean shrine of the same class—it may be, of 
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greater antiquity than the Cypriote sanctuary. Bunt the subject of 
Goulis and its remains is too extensive for this brief sketch of travel. 

ANCIENT SETTLEMENTS AT GURNIA AND KASTRI—* Following the 
north coast, past the Lyttian Minéa and Istron,I found, atas pot called 
Garni, a prehistoric polichna, with remains of primitive houses adapted 
to later hovels, and traces of roads supported by Cyclopean masonry. 
Further along the coast, on a peak called Kastri, near Turloti, was an 
ancient settlement, with walls and houses of smaller (and uncemented ) 
stones than the usual Mycenaean, and which, from the abundant frag- 
ments of pithetl, with reliefs in a style approaching the proto-Corin- 
thian, probably for the most part owed its construction to the eighth 
century, Bc. One of these relics showed an interesting figure of a 
Centaur brandishing a palm-tree, with another palm in front of him. 
Of the subterranean staircage here I have already spoken, and a recently 
discovered tholos-tomb and Mycenaean gem showed that the begin- 
nings at least of the settlement dated froma more remote period. The 
engraved gem is of good work, and represents a ‘ Mycenaean’ man, 
elad in a loincloth, who has kssovued a large animal with ram-like 
horns, which he drags down with the aid of a dog. 

VALLEY OF ZYRO, A MYCENAEAN CENTRE.—“I will not here delay 
over the primeval and Hellenic remains of Eteia, Itanos, and Praigos, 
on which much new light has been thrown by the researches of the [tal- 
lan archmologist, Dr. Mariani. Among the limestone ranges between 
the site of Praisos and the Libyan Sea I attacked a more unexplored 
region, The upland valley of Zyro was evidently an important centre 
of Mycenaean habitation. At the southeast corner of the plain I found 
4 group of prehistoric phrourta, on the Omalés plan, the best-preserved 
bearing the name Pyrgdlea; and in a glen above, known from its two 
pools as ‘ora Aiwa, the same phenomenon repeated itself One of 
the phrouria at this spot (called from a now non-existent wood ‘ord darro) 
may best be described, like some others of the class, as an akropolis in 
embryo; and here was found an interesting jasper seal with picto- 
graphic seript, already referred to as presenting some Hittite affinities, 

“The way to the coast led through a stupendous rock-chasm, opening 
below a headland known as Kastri, the upper plateau of which was 
pirt on its accessible sides by a wall of rough stones, while a tower of 
more carefully executed primitive masonry crowned its culminating 
point. On the lower part of the coast, to the east, lay the site of the 
Greco-Roman Ampelos, known, from the abundant fragments of pot- 
tery with which it is strewn, as Pharmakokephali, ‘Gallipot Head. 

yond, again, are earlier remains, foundations of primitive houses, 
and against the cliffs traces of troglodyte habitations. Parts of the 
cliff are fenced in with the remains of rough ‘Cyclopean’ walls, the 
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actual dwellings being artificial caves excavated in the rock-wall itself, 
and still used to shelter goats. But what was peculiarly interesting 
was to find, side by side with one of these, a tholos-tomb executed in 
the same manner. Here, too—as already noticed in the case of the 
phrouria at Omalés—the dead were provided with their dwelling-place 
within the walle as well as the living. The place is known as ‘cro 
xarfouract Toy ompAMLoOS, 

“Turning inland again, I entered a glen called Sir6madres, watered 
by a amall stream of the same name, which was evidently the scene 
af an important ‘Mycenaean’ settlement. Fonndations of phrowrit, 
or small fortified houses, were scattered throughout the valley, and 
the heights were tiered with the walls of ancient cultivation-terraces, 
The centre of the settlement was a larger-castle or small akropolis, at 
the highest point of which—nearest to the sea—were the remains of a 
small round tower. At the further end, perched on a high rock, was 
an oblong projecting bustion consisting of two towers, at the base ot 
the larger of which I noticed a window-like opening with 1 massive 
lintel. On entering it I found that it-gave access to a small beehive 
chamber. Here, too, as at Omalts, in constructing the fortress walls, 
future accommodation for the dead had been distinctly kept in view. 

“The glen was traversed by the remains ofa Mycenaean road, with 
its usual ‘Cyclopean’ supports, and at the point where the detile 
closed it was protected by a cross wall, The remains of habitations 
extended to the upper glen of Sphaka; and beyond this, at a place 
called Arni, where the track debouches on the valley of Zakro, were 
the ruins of another prehistoric castle, now much destroyed, Above 
this, at Athropolitous, near Epano Zakro, IT had already noticed an 
early akropolis during a previous journey; but fresh discoveries 
awaited me, in the shape of terracotta oxen and yases from the votive 
eave below. A two-headed animal was of interest, in its relation to 
the two-headed bronze figures of Greek and Italian deposits belonging 
to the Early Iron Age, but the associated oxen and a pipkin of charac- 
teristic Mycenaenn type pointed here to an earlier date. From the 
same neighborhood [ obtained some yet more primitive relics, in the 
shape of a stone celt and chisel—the latter of haematite—a favorite 
material among the Neolithic inhabitants of Crete. The old name of 
derporékexus is still applied here to these prehistoric implements. 

“Traces of another Mycenaenn way are to be seen traversing the high 
limestone ranges that separate the valley of Zakro and Zyro, and 
remains of another carly settlement at Skalii. Further to the cast 
opens the upland plain of Katalioni, in the centre of which I noticed 
an isolated hill known as St. Stavroménos, which seemed made for 
an early akropolia, Such, in fact, it proved to be, with remains of five 
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walls of rongh polygonal blocks rising in terraces on its less declivitous 
sides, and of a group of buildings on its uppermost platform of a more 
careful and quasi-horizontal construction. The circuit walls were in 
places connected by cross walls. 

MY'CENAEAN GEMS.—" Throughout the inner valleys of this part of 
the Siteia Province—at one time, for the most part, included in the 
civic territory of Praisos—Mycenaean gems are of specially frequent 
occurrence. Among those that I have collected marine types, such as 
dolphins and cuttlefish (in one case a crab), alternated with slags, 
wild goats, and lions. Handled high-spouted vases (metallic in form, 
and recalling the tribute vases of the Kefa on Egyptian monuments) 
were also common; and one gem obtained by me at Zyro during an 
earlier journey) belongs to a small but interesting class which show a 
close parallel in design to the relief of the Lyon Gate at Mycenae, It 
represents two lions heraldically opposed on either side of a column, 
the architectonic character of which is clearly murked by the round 
beam-ends above the capital. But though we are thus led back to a 
gable-group, the new evidence to which I have above illuded—attest- 
ing the widespread prevalence of pillar or ‘baetyl’ worship among 
the Mycenaeans—clothes the design with a deeply religious signifi- 
eance. The lions and griffins seen on eitherside of these rable-pillars, 
and the wild-goats which, on a Mycenaean gem from Goulis, take their 
place as supporters of a more palm-tree-like column, are precisely the 
dnimals found in closest association with the Mycenaean divinities, 
So, too, on other gems of the period—one of them from the site of 
Kydonia—a male figure takes the place of the column between the 
two lions ; and in the probably later group discovered by Prof Ramsay 
at Arslan Kata, in Phrygia, a rade effizy of Cybelé occurs in the same 
position, The equation of column and divinity could not be more 
Clearly indicated, 

MYCENAEAN SETTLEMENT AT H. THEODOROS.—" The mountainous 
region that lies between the site of Praisos and the summit of the 
Aphendi Vouno, the highest point of the Eastern Dikta, haa hitherto 
borne little archeological fruit. Two years since, indeed, I had seen 
#ome Mycenaean vases and the remains of a clay sarcophagus of the 
hut-shaped class near the mill-stream that runs past the hamlet of 
Dromili, and had found some primitive foundations on « height above 
called Anginara. A renewed exploration of the neighborhood haa 
now led to some more important results. 

“At a spot called H. Theodéros a platform of rock juts out towards 
the stream, which once formed the akropolis of a considerable Myce- 
naean settlement. At the extreme point were the remains of a round 
tower, which had apparently protected the entrance gate, and below 
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this a bastion of the wall seemed to have enclosed a tholn+tomb. The 
west side of the akropolis was protected by a natural cliff; but below 
this were walls again parallel with the stream, within which, accord- 
ing to the peasants, many tombs had been found. <A zigzag staircase 
eut in the rock led down on this side to the stream, beyond which 
an ancient road led, past further ‘ Cyclopean’ foundations, by a rocky 
incline, strewn with fragments of ancient pottery, to a cave, now built 
up as a cattle shelter, in which, according to the native account, many 
elay vessels had been found. Between this and the gorge of a tribu- 
tary stream, that joins the other below the hamlet of Dromili, I 
noticed another Mycenaean road, running in a northeast direction, 
with supporting walls of rough masonry—in one place so conspicuous 
that I at firet sight mistook it for the remains of another akropolis. 

“* Ata point above the confluence of the streams were the remains of 
another early phrowrten and an aAmmor or threshing-floor, which, though 
partly patched up in later times, had every appearance of haying 
owed its original construction to the same primeval hands. This is 
not the first time that I have noticed the juxtaposition of ancient 
threshing-floors of the kind with Mycenaean remains in Crete; and 
the better-constructed of these, with their double circle of roughly 
faced slabs get on end—the interspaces between the two rings being . 
filed with earth or rubble—and with « narrow entrance opening on 
the central paved area, certainly present a singular resemblance in 
their general form to the circle above the shaft-graves at Mycenne—the 
ao-called agora of Schliemann. Is it possible that, for purposes of 
concealment, a royal threshing-floor (which need never have been 
actually used) was in the later days of Mycenac constructed above the 
graves? Personal observation of the circle at Mycenne leads me to 
the conclusion that it had once been paved like the aAuna, some of 
the paving-slabs being still im situ near the marin. 

MYCENAEAN TOWNS AT PEFKO, GRIAS, AND STRAVODOXARI.—" Tra- 
yersing a watershed to the west, 1 found myself successively in the 
village basins of Pefko and Grias, in both of which Mycenaean gems 
arefound. Beyond the latter was an isolated height, with foundations 
of a primitive castle; and beyond, again, in the magnificent defile of 
Stravodoxari, a better preserved phrowrion, Stravocdoxari itself, which 
from the beauty of its position may be described as the * Pearl of 
Dikta,’ appears to occupy the site of a Mycenaean town. On the way 
between this village and the sea, the path leads under a waterfall 
pouring over an overhanging cliff, to whose clefts cling fig-trees—the 
sacred trees, par excellence, of Mycenaean Crete. 

HIERAPYTNA.—" The abiding sanctity of the spot is attested by a 
little church stowed away at the foot of the cliff, and half hidden by 
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the cascade; but the ‘Sacred Rock’ for which 1 was bound—Hiera- 
pytna, the later Greek Hierapetra, now rirapetra—was still three 
hours distant. It may be observed that petra in the latter form of 
this name seems to be merely the classical Greek translation of the 
earlier pydna (a name common to Crete, Macedonia, and the Troad), 
being applied, as Strabo informs us, toa Aodos of the Trojan Ida. It 
is hard, however, to recognize any prominent natural feature in the 
low-lying position of Girapetra and ite vast ruin-field of Roman date, 
The neighboring hold of Larisa—a name that leads us into the same 
region of com parisons—later merged in Hierapvtna, and which gave 
its name to the surrounding plain, is more easily recognisable. Tt 
cannot well be other than the height about halfan-hour distant inland 
from Girapetra, now occupied by the village of Kedrie, a rich store- 
house of Mycenaean relics. Atuong other objects found on this site 
besides lentoid gems and a beautiful * pietographic “seal of red cor- 
nelian, were the contents of a Mycenaean tomb, among which was a 
painted double bow! of an altogether unknown type. 
OLEROS—=MESELERI—* A succession of primitive phrowria along the 
route which leads from Girapetra to Meseleri (the ancient Oleras) 
shows the great antiquity of this line of communication between the 
southern and northern coast, which it reaches near the site of Minoa. 
From the ruins of Oleros, which are of Roman date, my own course 
led me west along the watershed, with a view of both seas, and thus, 
by the sequestered glen of H. Nikolaos (where again were foundations 
of ‘Cyclopean’ houses), to the deop valley of Kalamafka. Here the 
aight of some recently found Mycenaean vases led me to explore a 
rocky peak (known as Kastelo), which towers above the village. It 
proved to be a primeval akropolis, or peak-castle, which, however, 
being defended on three sides by precipitous cliff, needed little artifi- 
celal fortification. There was, nevertheless, one stupendous fragment 
of primitive masonry barring a gap in the rock ramparts; and, judg- 
ing from several early relics brought me from the site—including a 
primitive steatite seal with quasi-linear characters, and a bronze figure, 
cornelian gem,and gold pendant of Mycenaean date—this seems to be 
a prolific find-spot for early remains. Near the summit of this liime- 
stone stronghold was a small! opening in the rock, formerly closed by 
a door of carved Byzantine wood-work, leading down toa cave-chapel, 
of which the altar alone was artificial— dedicated to the Holy Cross, 
the successor, may be, of some earlier an-iconic object of worship. 
PALAIOKESTRO—* A bout halfan hour below the peak of Kalamafka, 
on a rocky ridge overlooking the stream, are the remains of another 
akropolis called Palaiokestro, the upper area of which is strewn with 
the remains of early pottery, among which I noticed a fragment of 
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a clay sarcophagus with part of adalphin painted on it, The subject 
recurs on the lid of another sepulchral chest of the same kind found 
near Rethymno, and is well known on Mycenaean vases. 

“From this site to the peak stronghold above Kalamafka the remains 
were practically continuous. At an intermediate yantage point, sup- 
plied by a promontory between the main valley and a side gully, was 
what may best be described as a third akropolis, barred at the point 
by a cross wall, but containing several distinet phrowria, or fortified 
enclosures, within one of which lay an architectural fragment of great 
interest. It was part of the upper extremity of a small Huted column 
(about 155 mill. in diameter) of grey Cretan marble, in one piece 
with part of the swell of its capital. Though in a mutilated condi- 
tion, it presented features distinct from the Dorie type. There was no 
trace of iwartes or encircling channels, and the rounded ends of the 
flutings slightly overlapped on to the spring of the echinos. The 
associations in which it lay, the parallelism of the latter feature with 
the kymation of the half-capital from the ‘Grave of Atreus,’ show 
that we have here an example of a Mycenaean fluted column, and also 
another and important link between the Mycenaean and Doric styles. 

MALLA, SELAKONOS,—" The remains of ancient cultivated terraces, 
extending high up the mountains on either side far bevond the limits 
of any later husbandry, bear additional witness to the compurative 
populousness of this Cretan revion in prehistoric times. Crossing the 
range westward, | descended into the yalley of Mallea, pregerving the 
name of the ancient Malla, the actual site of which (fixed by an 
inseription discovered here by Prof. Halbherr) lies in a rocky ravine 
near the village of Christos. Such remains os are now visible date 
mostly from Mycenaean times, and more isolated ‘Cyclopean’ phrow- 
mia abound in the neighboring heights. Above, nearer the heart of 
Lasethi, is a spot called Selakonos, where votive double-axes and other 
bronze weapons are frequently brought to light. Lower down the 
valley a surprise awaited me, curiously illustrative of the imperfect 
information possessed by the outside world regarding Cretan geogra- 
phy. The valley which, according to Spratt’s map, runs continuously 
to the sea, suddenly draws in—near the rich deposit of soapstone 
described in a preceding letter—and the Sarakina stream disappears 
in a swallow-hole, to reémerge on the other side of a cross-range that 
blocks the further course of the valley, 

ARVI—" At Arvi—the ancient scene of the cult of Zeus Arbios— 
further along the southern coast, was a still more striking natural 
phenomenon. This sequestered glen is apparently quite cut off by a 
limestone range from the inland basin of Amira, with its abundant 
springs. The main stream, however, which represents the collected 
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waters of Amira, reappeared hurrying towards the sea ; and on 
approaching the small rock-set monastery, which maintains the sacred 
traditions of the spot, the mystery was explained by the sight of a 
marvellously narrow cleft, nut more than ten feet wide, eutting sheer 
through the mountain wall, along the bottom of which the stream 
passed almost on a level. The truly miraculous aspect of the chasm 
well explains the ancient sanctity of the spot. On a height above, 
to the east of the cleft, are the remains of a prehistoric hold, while 
below numerous remains of ancient interments and other traces of 
early habitation have been found. Steatite vases occur, some of very 
prinutive type, and going back to xi-dynasty Evy ptian models: while 
a small equare tablet of this material, with four feet and a single raised 
eup in the centre, recently brought to light here, affords a close par- 
allel to the inscribed * Table of Offerings’ from the Diktaean cave. 
Among other minor relics derived from a tomb were fragments of a 
Mycenaean bronze-sword, and bends of amethyst, yellow crystal, and 
amber, a evidence of early commerce with the North, 

KERATON,—> Near the seu are some slicht ruingof a Grracco-Roman 
settlement, a sepulehral inseription from which I copied : and there, too, 
was found the sarcophagus witha Dionysiac progress now at Cambridge. 
Further west, again, the rock horn of Keraton rises to a height of about 
2000 feet. On three sides it is defended hy precipitous cliffs; but the 
northern steep, made comparatively accessible by an abutting ridge, 
was terraced by several lines of primitive walls, of which not more than 
the lower courses remain. The ‘Cyclopean’ foundations extended 
to the rock platform which forms the summit of the peak, where are 
also to be seen the better preserved ruins of a medieval watch-tower, 
still known as Viglé; this, indeed, had been already noted by earlier 
travellers, who, however, had curiously overlooked the primitive and 
more extensive remains, Of Hellenic relice—at least of the historical 
period—I! could find no trace; but the abundant fragments of early 
pottery that strewed the steep, some of them as usual belonging to 
painted farnates or sepalehral chests, showed that this had been a 
considerable Mycenaran settlement. That a town should ever have 
been planted on this limestone steep, the immediate surroundings of 
which consist of a wilderness of bare achistose hills, is only explained 
by the commanding position, The view from the summit platform 
is Macnificent, embrucing the whole southern coast of Crete from the 


headlands near Girapetra to the ranges of Sudzuro and the offshoots: 


of Tda, while below is the mouth of the largest of the Cretan rivers, 
the Anapodhari. 

PRIANSOS.—* The neighboring remains of Viano, the ancient Bien- 
nos, in its well-watered basin, are better known, It was here that ancient 
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tradition located the struggle of Arée with Otos and Ephialtes, Com- 
manding the lower course of the Anapodhari to the west is the height of 
Kastelli, the Venetian Castel Belvedere, with remains of a considerable 
Byzantine castle. Within are two small churches with frescoes still 
¢linging to their walls, and earlier foundations of uncemented masonry, 
but of smaller blocks than those usual in the prehistoric period. A 
dledication to Artemis that I copied, and other known sepulchral 
inscriptions, attest Hellenic occupation of the site, and some frag- 
ments of early painted pottery show that the settlement at least roes 
back to the Geometrical period of Cretan art. This is possi bly—as 
has been suggested—the site of Priansos, the maritime relationa of 
which would be sufficiently explained by a harbor-town in Sudzuro. 

LEGORTINO.— SITE OF A MYCENAEAN TOWN.—" Rumors of beehive 
tombs led me to the Mohammedan village of Legortino, on a penin- 
aUlar-height to the north of the Anapodhari, which proved to lie on 
the site of a considerable Mycenaean town, with remains of circuit 
and cross walls and other foundations extending to the neighboring 
hills. The comparatively late character of some of the masonry, A 
few fragments of Greco-Roman sculpture, and a Corinthian capital in 
a ruined Byzantine church show that the settlement continued into 
classical times. But the tholot with their entnince-passages or dromoi 
excavated in the indurated elay of the hilside were, as their contents 
showed, of good Mycenaean period. 

EGYPTIAN MOTIVES IN CRETAN-MYGENAEAN ART.—" Among other 
interesting relics several perfect farnakes had been obtained from these 
thaloi, one of which was of interest from its painted designs. The oblong 
chest itself was adorned with irregular network pattern, while the lid 
showed a succession of waterfowl, executed in a rustic style of art, 
One of these holds a worm in its beak, while another is seen darting 
ifter a buttery, A waterplant seen in front of one bird broadens 
out slightly to a flat top and suggests a degeneration of the Egyptian 
lotos; the butterfly is of conventional Egyptian form, and the motive 
of the duck purauing it clearly betrays a reminiscence on the pert of 
the local Cretan artist of a familiar incident of the xvinl-dynasty Nile 
pieces. There can be little doubt that a Whole series of riverside 
motives that appear in Mycenaean art are due to the sume Keyptian 
source. I have already ventured to suggest a similar parentage for 
the waterfowls and plants on the /ariax from Anoja Messaritika, pub- 
lished by Prof. Halbherr, and have traced the intrusion of the same 
elements on the well-known vase from Pitané in the Aeolid, where 
waterfowl, butterflies, with other incongruous animal forme, are intro- 
duced between the tentacles of an * Aegean ’ sepia, which has given 
rise to the too ingenious ‘ barnacle theory.’ In another form the 
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same Nile-bank cycle of designs may be traced in the spotted bulls 
and the lotus-like plants on a painted fragment from Mycenae (Myk, 
Vasen. 425). In other words, the same Nilotie origin, generally recog- 
nized in the case of the certain examples of Mycenaean metal-work, 
such as the dagger-blade with the duck-hunting ichneumons, must 
also be detected—often, it is true, much modified and blended with 
other elementse—on the whole series of ceramic paintings: Among 
these, the designs on the larnates, at any rate, reflect the local achools 
of Cretan art, 

“This pictorial influence of xvin-dynasty Egypt on the Mycenaean 
population of contemporary Crete finds its counterpart in the far-ear- 
lier borrowing from the same source, as seen in the spiral and other 
designs of the most primitive class of Cretan sealstones, and in the 
typical forme of steatite vessels, such as those found so abundantly in 
the neighborhood of Arvi, which take us back to the third millennium 
before our era and to the days of the xurdynasty. This accumulating 
evidence of early intercourse with the Nile Valley cannot certainly 
surprise the traveller fresh from exploring site after site of primeval 
cities which once looked forth from the southern spurs of Dikta far 
across the Libyan Sea, and whose roadsteada, given a favorable wind, 
are within forty hours’ sail of the Delta.” 


ITALY. 
Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

ARICCIA.—ANCIENT ROAD AND TOMB.—Hall-way down the hill 
called Monre Parpo, near the ancient Via Appia, in the basin of the 
valley which used to be the lake, there has been found a wall six 
metres long formed of large polygonal masses which served as sub- 
structure to the hill: parallel to it was another line of blocks. These 
lines have the same inclination as the Via Appia. There are two 
walls running at right angles with them and also asubterranean pasa- 
age and a canal to carry off water." Further up the hill at a distance 
of twenty-four metres was a superb monumental tomb, It rested on 
& magnificent Doric basement of Alban stone, and was in a good state 
of preservation. This base measures 5.10 m. on one side and 5.40 m, 
on the other, and the lower course on each side of the base is formed 
of but one immense block of stone. There were found a number of 
rectangular fragments belonging tothe tomb; a block with a frieze in 
relief and festoons of flowers; a piece of Doric architrave with tri- 
glyphs and metopes; a part of a lion. A side-road was found which 
led from the Via Appia to the monument.—NS, 1895, p. 82. 

"Tt would seem as if this were part of a pages or villa built near the ancient road 
such as one finds throughout Latium, especially in the Alban wid Volscisn hills, 
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CASTELLUCCIO.—ETRUSCAN AND ITALIC SETTLEMENT.—In the 
commune of Pienza near the southern border of the territory of Siena, 
excavations have been carried on by Comm. Mieli on a height called 
Casa AL VENTO, which was the site of an Etruscan castle or town 
formerly surrounded by walls, Comm, Gamurrini had dlready men- 
tioned it in the Seari for 18%) (p. 310), showing it to be probable that 
this hill had in the middle ages the primitive name of Tone. The 
recent excavations brought to light two large wells, showing that after 
the destruction of this town (which probably took place during the 
civil wara of Marius and Sulla) a Roman village was established here 
in imperial times, as was the case in 80 many other places throughout 
Italy. Primitive grottoes have been found on the high banks of the 
torrent called Guro which runs to the west of Casa aL VENto. These 
grottoes are in several rows and face the rising of the sun. Only two 
were explored and in them were found neolithic objects such as knives, 
acTapers, arrows, a saw, and a hatchet of diorite. On the same eastern 
Bide is a grotto called Pocer: Larraim within which there ore stalac- 
tites of peculiar form which haye given rise to the tradition that the 
water which drops from them assists the giving of milk. This peculiar 
tradition would seem to be connected with the name of the neigh bor- 
ing castle called ydAaxtos Galatrona, perhaps from the Greek root aa, 
Near the grotto, at a place called Previna, from an ancient church 
now destroyed, there have been found urns and architectural remains 
which seem to show that there was here a small temple probabl y dedi- 
cated to Juno or Ceres and connected with very early worshi pin the 
grotto. The grotto in which the prehistoric implements were found 
represented the humble and primitive condition of the Italic tribes 
subject to the new-coming conquerors who, having occupied the neigh- 
boring heights, fortified them with walls. On the arrival of the Etrus- 
cans they preserved the Italic name of Tou.e, and substituted, for the 
primitive defenses of earth and pebbles, squared Stones; placing two 
eity-gates along the line of the main axis of the fortress. 

Within two hundred metres east of the Casa at Vewto there have 
been discovered some tombs with cinerary urns and with bronzes of 
the Italic period of the sixth or seventh centuries n, ¢. There are 
many traces of the continuation of this necropolis with well-tombe, 
but the greater part of it has been destroyed during recent years, If 
the Italic station was at Tolle the Etruscan station niust have been 
on another site which allowed of a greater development of the city to 
correspond to the size of the necropolis which extends from the place 
called Castelluccio for more than a kilometre up to the- Foci and then 
up the opposite hill toward the region of Chiusi along the line of a 
very ancient road. The tombs discovered up to the present show that 
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this city flourished during at least four centuries, from the sixth to 
the first p.c. It seems probable that the hill called ADREANA was 
the real site of this Etruscan town, although no sign of it remains on 
the hill, The position, however, so commanding, so central, seems to 
make it more than probable, 

The first well found was three metres in diameter and eleven metres 
deep. The second had the same diameter but was very much deeper. 
The objects found in them were few and of different periods: the most 
interesting was that of a colossal head of sandstone which appears to 
be that of one of the Dioscuri and to belong to the late Etruscan or, 
a8 it should be termed, the Romano-Campanian art of the third and 
second centuries n.c. There were other atchitectural fragments which 
seem to indicate the presence of a small temple. There were quite a 
number of fragments of mosaic-pavements and of wall-decorations 
which apparently belonged to a villa of the Roman period. A pecu- 
liar vase was found with five lines of rerularly arranged holes to which 
corresponded on the inside projecting bands placed underneath the 
holes. At the second row from the top are two concave handles which 
correspond to drinking enps on the inside’ This peculiar vase must 
then have been for the fattening of birds and animals such as the 
glirex of which the Romana were very fond, There is a passage in 
Varro (de &.R. 1m, chap, 15) which descriles how the glirea are kept in 
these vases and fattened, and it also mentions that such vases were 
usually kept in villas—wS, 1895, pu. 74-79, 

CUMAE.—Mr. EF. Stevens will resume his excavations at Cuniae 
under the superintendence of the Italian Department of Antiquities, 
This campaign will be devoted to the exploration of the more ancient 
part of the necropolis, whence sotne more light is expected on the 
problem of both the origin and the epoch of the first Hellenic coloni- 
ration of this place.—Athen., May 16, i, 

All hope of results from the excavations of this season at Cumae, 
in Italy, has vanished, That part of the necropolis to which Mr. 
Stevens's work had been directed was evidently plundered, probably 
by people of the third to the first century &.c., who, in order to bury 
their dead at a greater depth, ruined or destroyed the old Cumaean 
tombs —Athen., Aug. 8, “O6. 

MONTELEONE DI CALABRIA.—GREEK GOLD-WORK OF IV CEN- 
TURY B.C.—The Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities British 
Museum, has been exceptionally fortunate in acquiring a group of 
personal ornaments in gold, the chief of which is a lovely diadem, the 
crest or upper portion being most elaboratel y and delicately decorated 
with scrolls, rosettes, and « demi-figure, and the whole inerusted in 
filigree of the same metal upon the ground, while the lower portion, 
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forming a band above the brow of the wearer, is enriched with fine 
parallel lines most beautifully designed and raised on the surface of 
the metal. Each end of this band is formed into a ring or loop to 
receive one end of the fillet, probably of silk, which, passing through 
the wearer’s hair, secured the ornament to her head. It is Greek work 
and dates from the fourth century B.c. It was found at Sta. Eufemia 
del Golfo, in the vicinity of Monteleone di Calabria. By the same 
skilful hand is a pendant having on one side a Cupid slightly em- 
bossed and set within a frame of the most exquisite filigree. In 
addition to this the department has obtained several oblong platea of 
gold, measuring about four inches by one and a half inches, enriched 
with lines, forming on each o sort of encadrement in repousst, and 
having, at each end of each plate, a kind of loop or eye, by means of 
which it seems to have been attached toa lady's girdle, These.plates 
are now flattened, but certain crease-like ridges on their faces suggest 
to us that they were orivindlly convex to the fronts. Besides the 
above the visitor will find a delicately-wrought and elegant chain of 
gold, in a sort of cable pattern, with a loop at one end, and, at the 
other end, several smaller chains; ornaments, probably the heads of 
pins, ancl shaped into human figures and busts; as well as pendants, 
and various minor articles ; all of gold.—Athen., June 27, "96. 
NEMI.—DISCOVERY OF ROMAN SHIPS IN THE LAKE.—A discovery 
during 1895 which made a great sensation throughout Italy, was that 
of the famous Roman vessels which had been sunk for so many cen- 
turies at the bottom of Lake Nemi, the existence of which has been 
known or suspected ever since the fifteenth century, notwithstanding 
many sceptics (ef. p. 274). A history of the events which preceded and 
led up to the latest investigations is extremely interesting. In the first 
place, it is probable that for centuries before the Renaissance there were 
local traditions in regard to the vessel or vessels at the bottom of the 
lake; traditions which were kept alive by occasional objects thrown up 
on the surface or pried off by the fishermen’s nets. But the first scien- 
tific attempt to investigate the truth of the levend was made under 
the direction of the famous architect of the Renaissance, Leon Battista 
Alberti, in 1446. In this yeor Cardinal Prospero Colonna heard from 
the inhabitants of Nemi that there were at that spot two sunken ves- 
sels in fairly good condition, although pieces could be brought away 
by the fishermen’s nets, which were often caught in them, and by 
ropes which were purposely let down to draw them up, It became 
the Cardinal's wish to raise the vessels bodily, and he called for this 
purpose on Leon Battista Alberti. This architect bound together many 
rows of empty barrels, upon which he built rafts, on which were 
placed divers’ machines. He brought from Genoa divers to investigate 
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the size, position and condition of the vessels and to fasten to them 
iron hooks. The attempt to raise one of the vessels by the prow ‘ 
ended disastrously, but although the vessel broke, the prow itself was 
brought to the surface and taken to Rome, and a description of it is 
given in Maneini’s Life of Alberti, According to this writer, the 
inscriptions on the lead pipes that were found show that the vessel 
belonged to the time of Tiberius. Alberti himself, however, attributed 
the vessel to Trajan. Great confusion was made by conflicting state- 
ments in regard to what had been found; for example, there is a 
passage in the Memoirs of Pope Pius [1, who died in 1464, and who 
had gone to examine the objects discovered, which distinctly contra- 
dlicts passages in Biondo, who died in 1463, and who also appears to 
have been present at the operations. Especially absurd is the diseus- 
sion of the house or palace said to have been seen, built upon the 
deck of the vessel and described by Pius II. Another writer, Ligorio, 
increases the confusion by agserting that what was found was not a 
vessel or two vessels, but part of a villa built by Caligula on the bor- 
ders of the lake. He even goes so far as to describe the construction 
of this villa with great care, and invents long descriptions referring to 
it, However, the second attempt to raise the vessel or vessels was 
made in 1535, when the well-known architect, De Marchi, together 
with a certain William of Lorraine, descended into the lake by meana 
of an apparatus invented by the latter. De Marchi gives an account 
of his examination in his Architectura Militare, in book om, ch. 82, 
But this careful description was obscured and made suspicious by the 
version of it given by a French writer, Brotier, who enlarged upon it 
instead of translating it, and imagined a most magnificent palace on 
the deck, decorated with gold and other metals, while the pavement 
Was covered with mosaics, <A third futile attempt to raise the vessel 
took place in 1837, by Annesio Fusconi, who em ployed for the purpose 
4 large raft. He succeeded in bringing Up a great many objects and 
parts of the vessel near the banks, and it was his intention to get it 
up in pieces, but this piece of vandalism—for it cannot be regarded 
as anything else—was partially prevented by the theft of the a ppa- 
ratus during a suspension of work, and this prevented its renewal. 
The objects which were then brought to the surface were preserved ; 
& part was purchased for the Vatican Museum and another part 
became the property of Fusconi himself, and was preserved in one of 
the palaces of Prince Torlonia, 

The objects then purchased for the Vatican Museum were the fol- 
lowing: (1) the metal capital of a column; (2) two circles for a 
pavement, one of oriental porphyry and the other of serpentine; (3) 
aslab of terracotta with an iron grating; (4) ditto; (45) fragment of a 
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grate with the inscription Tih, Caeser; (6) a beam fourteen palms 
long, with fourteen copper nails with gilt heads; (7) other copper and 
iron nails: (8) two terracotta tubes for water conduits; (9) two beams 
of larch, fastened together by large iron nails, measuring seventy-four 
~palms long, two palms wide and fourteen inches thick. Other objects 
hesides these were found by Fusconi; among them forty tablets of 
terracotta, which were used by Prince Torlonia to form a pavement in 
a study ; fragments of marbles and different kinds of fine woods which 
were used for decorative purposes. 

Notwithstanding these discoveries, Nibby, in his Anafisi, scouts the 
idea that what had been found was a vessel cither of Tiberius or Tra- 
jan, and asserts, without a shadow of hesitation, that what had been 
found was part of the foundations of a structure which he identifies 
with the villa that Suetonius describes os having been built by Caesar 
on the borders of the lake, and as having been destroyed by him 
even before it was finished. This assertion he supports by the allemed 
discovery of an iron grate with the inscription vArsaR. Now there 
appears to be no foundation for the existence of any such inscription. 

All doubts, however. as to the character of the objects under water 
have been brought to an end by the recent investigations. Signor 
Eliseo Borghi made a contract with the Orsini family, to whom Lake 
Nemi and its neighborhood belong, for excavations both on the bor- 
ders of the lake and in the lake itself. Almost immediately a certain 
number of oljects came to light, andthe attention of the Ministry 
having been called to the discoveries, they were immediately placed 
under the strictest supervision. The discoveries took place especially 
during the month of October, and consisted principally of superb 
bronzes. The first of these bronzes to be found evidently served 
originally as the top of a hitching-post on a pier, and was decorated 
with a lion-head holding in its teeth a ring. Then came the dis- 
covery of a wolf-head in bronze larger than lifesize, which formed 
the casing of the end of a rectangular beam. <A second wolf-head 
soon came to light,and then a beautiful head of Medusa—both of 
which served for the same purpose, that is, the covering of the end of 
a beam. They ure of the finest workmanship and belong to the 
Greco-Roman art of the first century. Shortly afterward piecea of 
the structure and remnants of the deck came to light. First a beau- 
tiful fronsennea clathrate cast in bronze; then a bronze arch- frame + 
then a quantity of cubes of pliss-paste and slabs of porphyry and 
serpentine cut extremely thin, which must have been used in 
pavement of mosaic in opus sectile of marvelous execution. eee 
pavement must have been more beautiful than that attributed to the 
palace of Caligula on the Palatine, because, while in the latter only 
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marbles were used, in the pavement of this veasel glass-paste was 
mingled with the marbles. There also came to light a plate of copper 
with raised edges, which ippears to have been used asthe foundation 
of the mosaic ornament, showing that the pavement upon the deck 
was upon a metal foundation. There were then found two lion-heads 
holding rings, which also served as beam ends about double the width 
of those ending in wolf-heads. There now began to come up from the 
vessel parts of the wooden structure. ~ 

Up to the present there had been no proof that the object under 
the water was a vessel rather than a raft, The theory of the raft had 
been at firat adopted by Comm. Barnabei, but he found it necessary 
to change his opinion from the evidence of the wood-work, which very 
soon clearly pointed to the use of curved forms in the structure. 
Parts of the hull and the prow were found, and it was made possible, 
by an examination of the pieces of wood-work, to reconstruct. the 
position of the bronze pilasters and the other parts of the decoration 
of the deck. At this point in Comm. Barnabei’s report he quotes in 
full the evidence given by the architect Francesco di Marchi of his 
own study of the vessel. This evidence is important, because until 
this time Di Marchi was the only man who had studied the vessel 
under the water. In the whole of this account there is no doubt 
expressed that this vessel was not in every sense of the word a vessel 
with a keel. The fact had been doubted until the present investicn- 
tions. In its present conditionsthe vessel, in so far as it is above the 
surface of the bottom of the lake, is rotten, formless, and is best pre- 
served where it is imbedded. It is quite decidedly inclined, as its 
depth is seven metres at the poop and about fourteen metres at the 
prow. According to the diver the prow ends in a curved line, while 
the line of the poop is straight, It measures more than sixty metres 
in length and more than eighteen in width, and is turned with its prow 
toward the lake. Following an ingenious suggestion, floats were attached 
to the outlines of the vessel below, and by means of them the exact 
form of the vessel was shown upon the surface of the water, In 
the illustration of the vessel given in figure 19 of the Seavi, we see 
it moored to a double dock on both sides, the bronze beam-heads pro- 
jecting on long beams over the edge of the vessel and serving with 
their rings to attach the vessel by chains to the dock-piers, which 
are surrounded by lion-headed bronze beam-ends like the first one 
mentioned, 

The diver found that the vessel is immersed in three strata: the 
lower is of sand, forming the primitive bed of the lake, and this sec- 
tion is in a state of perfect preservation; the middle section is in a 
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stratum of mud and is very much ruined ; of the upper part, which 
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is in the water, the wood-work is almost entirely decayed, and only 
the metal and mosaic-work are preserved, This explains the fact that 
60 little wood was preserved in connection with the beam-ends. 
According to the diver, the lower bull of the vessel is in such condi- 
tion that it could be brought to the surface, and he even pledged him- 
self to undertake the enterprise if means were placed at his disposal. 
He estimated the expense to be about thirty thousand lire. Views of 
the form of the vessel, as given by the floats, are reproduced in the 
report. 

There are some circumstances which may partly explain the error 
into which Nibby fell when he considered the objects which had been 
found to be part of the foundations of a villa, It seems evident that 
a small dock was built ont from the border of the lake, in which this 
vessel could ride, being chained on both sides, as it is supposed to be 
in the drawing of figure 19 of the Scar, Parts of the substructure of this 
dock have evidently been found in the past, and may have led to 
Nibby’s conception. In fact an oxamination of the store-houses of the 
Vatican Museum disclosed the existence of a number of objects, 
especially beams, which were found by Fuseoni in the investigations 
to which we refer above. Here there are beams which evidently 
belonged to a dock; the only difficulty is that it now appears that 
Fusconi’s investigations were at a point on the lake quite different 
from that where this vessel lies. Of the existence of a dock there 
seems confirmation in several pieces of bronze tubes with lead lining 
use! as water conduits. Two such fragments have been found recently 
with the inscription: C . CAESARIS - AVG GERMANICI. 
This inscription then gives us the name of the emperor Caligula and 
the date between 37 ond 414.p, The same period is indicated by 
the stamped tiles also recently discovered. 

Discovery of a second veasel—On November 18 the diver left the 
first vessel and passed southward to discover whether a second vea- 
sel was submerged further out in the lake. On the 20th the diver 
reported the discovery of this vessel, which he said was very large but 
without traces of marbles, mosaics or bronzes. Soon, however, there 
was found a bronze beam-head with an outstretched human hand and 
forearm in high relief of exquisite workmanship. It was still fastened 
to a long piece of its beam, A great quantity of beams and other parte 
of the wood-work were drawn up, and also pieces of terracotta antefixes, 
of porphyry and other marbles. In fine, it became clear that this second 
vessel was constructed not only at the same time as the firat, but in 
the same way and with approaching magnificence. It also is covered 
with cloth over which lead slabs are nailed; it also has a mosaic 
pavement and bronze tiles, It is probable that only the difficulty of 
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working at this second veasel (which is in so much deeper water) and 
the lateness of the season prevented further discoveries, 

The Minister of Marine furnished, at this point, a skilled diver, 
This diver made an interesting report to the ministry of Marine, giy- 
ing more exact measurements and descriptions of the form and strue- 
ture. Itappears that the second vessel in deep water is entirely buried 
in the bed of the lake for more than half its length, and is accessible 
only at the prow. What is visible measures from 30 to 40 met. in 
length. The preservation of the structure is so good as to make it 
possible to raige the vessel entire. This is also the case with regard to 
the first vessel, although it is not in so good a state of preservation and 
has been more torn to pieces by explorers.— Barxaper and others in 
Not. d, Seavi, 1895, pp. 361-396 ; 461-474. 

NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE AREA OF THE TEMPLE OF DIANA—The 
most recent excavations during 1895 within the area of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi were made at the south corner of the area near the 
substructure toward the lake, Beyond the three brick walls which 
have already been mentioned, were found other walls perpendicular 
to the substructure of the sacred aren forming rooms of rectangular 
shape which had been anciently despoiled of their architectural decora- 
tion and the revetment of their walls and Pavements. A large lime- 
kiln with remains of ashes and charcoal, found ashort way off, explains 
the use made of this decorative material after it had been curried 
off These brick walls belong to restorations made at a late day, 
because originally the structure was of opus reticulatum, At about 
thirty metres from the substructure was found a large rectangular 
cistern whose pavements and walls were covered with opus signin ; 
it was 11.50 metres long; its west wall was decorated with four brick 
niches covered with mosaics of cubes of white marble and of glass- 
paste with shell-work. 

Votive Vases and other Marbles—At the end of May, work was again 
begun at the south side of the portico beginning with the chamber in 
which were found the statue of the Fundilii and the bust of Stain 
Quinta, of Aninius Rufus, ete. To the left of this chamber, looking 
toward the portico, three other chambers were discovered with reti- 
culated walls, the under wall of which was formed by the main wall 
of the substructure itself. They are 6.10 metres long with a respective 
width of 6, 6.45, 5, and 6.40 metres. They were fall of earth and no 
objects were found in them, Beyond them was a Darrow passage about 
2.535 metres wide and still partly covered by a vault at the end of 
which were found numerous marble sculptures. Many of these are 
broken and seem to have been thrown there as into a hiding place ; 
but in the midst of them were eight large votive vases of considerable 
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interest and in 4 good state of preservation. They were all dedicated 
by a person named Chio according to inscriptions whieh on each vase 
read CHIO DD. The titst of these vases (70 em. high and 1.35 m. in 
circumference) is decorated across the middle with a band of meanders 
below which the body is covered with lines of baceliations. Above, 
the body of the vase ends in three animal-heads which recall the 
heads upon early Etruscan vases especially those from Chiusi. The 
cover is carvel in the same piece as the vase. The second vase is the 
exact counterpart of the first. The third and fourth vases form a 
second pair of exactly the same design with slightly dissimilar dimen- 
sions. The fifth is of ovoidal form and in its present condition, with 
the top broken off, measures 65 centimetres; it must have had a long 
narrow neck to which two handles were attached which are alao 
broken. The bacellations here are above instead of below the band of 
meanders, and the body of the vaseis covered by a relief of two winged 
priffings devouring a stag, repeated on both sides. Two more vases of 
exactly the same form und design as the preceding were found, vary- 
ing only in the subject of the reliefs: one of them represented two 
sityre with arms extended over a krater of wine, squeezing grape 
Juice against each other's faces, while the other is a race of children 
upon horses. In all these vases there is evident imitation of the 
exquisite silver vases with reliefs of the Alexandrian school. The 
eighth vase has no decoration. The only Interesting marbles found 
besides these vases were: (1) a large marble head which probably 
belonged to a coloseal statue of Diana; (2) the statue of a nude youth, 
headless and without legs and the left arm; part of the right arm 
remains attached to the chest in an attitude which shows that this is 
probably a replica of the Faun of Praxiteles playing on the double 
pipe. Of the other sculptures the majority were in too fragmentary 
ao condition to be recognizable. 

It is important to note that this small and narrow chamber cor- 
responded to the axis of the sacred area; here was found an open- 
ing which placed the aren in connection with other buildings which 
were dependencies of the temple. The vault of the portico with part 
of the wall of the substructure had fallen at an early time, and in the 
-_process of covering up by earth had broken. 

Jnseription of Hadrian.—tn the middle and broken by the fall of the 
wall was found a marble slab which, being put together, gave the fol- 
lowing honorary inscription to the emperor Hadrian: 
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IMP -CAESAR| 
DIVI- TRAIAN] 
PARTHICI-F- DIV! 
NERVAE-NEPOTI 
TRAIANO:- HADRIANO 
AVG PONT -MAX:TRIB- POT Vv! 
COs +1 
SENATVS- POPYLVSOVE 
ARICINVS 

This inscription refers to the year 122 and was probably placed in 
gratitude by the inhabitants of Aricia on account of the restoration of 
the sanctuary by the emperor ; for we know from another inscription 
(CHL. xiv. No. 2216) that in that very year, 122, the emperor Hadrian 
restored a part of the temple which had been built by one of the sons 
whom Phraates, King of the Parthians, had sent as hostage to Augustus 
in the year 421 . ¢, or 13 . c. 

Bronze Tiles.—Among the bronzes discovered about ten years ago in 
the area of the temple were some pieces which have recently been 
purchased for the Roman museum: joined together they form the 
lower part of a tile of gilt-bronze, one of those which Were used to 
cover the architrave of the facade of the cella of the temple. It is 
interesting to note that the ornamentation is the exact counterpart of 
that of similar terracotta tiles used on the fagade of the temple found 
at Falerii and belonging to the fourth century b,c. Other fragments of 
this revetment of gilt-bronze tiles have been found sufficient to show 
that the temple had a frieze of gilt-bronze of the same type as the 
earlier terracotta friezes, and that this frieze must have been of extra- 
ordinary magnificence. We read in Pliny (NUH. xxx. 57) that the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus received an ornamentation of gilt-bronze 
tiles at the time of the famous restorations made there by Q. Lutatius 
Catulus. Now this took place between 78 and 60 3. c., and Pliny’s text 
indicates that this use of gilt-bronze tiles in the Capitoline teraple was 
the first of its kind, so that it is not likely that those of the temple of 
Diana at Nemi are earlier than the first century n.c.— Not. d. Seavt, 
1895, pp. 424-35. 

POMPEII (nean},—BOSCOREALE.—We have alread y mentioned more 
than onee in the Jourwar (x, 245-47 ; x1, 275-79) the famous dis- 
coveries made at Boscoreale near Pompeii, the most precious results 
of which were a series of silver vases which through the munificence 
of the Rothschilds were given to the Museum of the Louvre and will 
be very soon competently illustrated in the memoirs published by the 
Académie des Inscriptions, As I have heard that advantage was taken 
of the sale of these objects to insert with them and include in the sale 
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au number of vases that are suspected by Roman archmologists to be 
spurious, it would be well for the French archeologists to examine 
each vase with erent care: Lam glad to be able to announce that the 
interesting bronzes that were found at the same time, especially the 
two great bath-tubs, the tripod-table, five small vases (some of which 
have silver incrustations) and a bronze patera, as well as u beautiful 
vase Of blue glass, have been purchased by Mr. Ayer for the Field Gi 
lomiion Museum in Chicago. The bath-tube are altogether the finest 
ever discovered, and the one with the lion-heads is a real work of art. 
All these bronzes had acquired «a beautiful, rich and artistic patina. 

The circumstances of the discovery are given in the Sear for 1895 
(pp. 207-19). The discovery took place in the property belonging to 
the De Prisco family ata place near Pisanella about three kilometres 
north of Pompeii, As a matter of fact, in 1876 excavations were made 
on the same spot but in a neighboring piece of property, so that the 
hew excavations merely brought to lighta new partof the Villa Rustica 
partly in the Pulzella property, partly in the De Prisco, and partly 
under the public road called Settetermini which leads to Bosecorenle. 
These two excavations therefore, that of 1876 and that of 1895, com- 
plete one another, Inthe De Prisco family the structures most clearly 
recognised are those forming part of the baths of the villa, the moet 
Important discovery being the apparatus for heating water, which is 
in a perfect state of preservation. 






BosconeaLe.—PiLax or Barus at toe Vira Rustica. 
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Referring to the PLAN we will give the following description: A js 
the culima; Here the centre of the floor marked a, with the raised bor- 
der, was used asa fire place, as is shown by the ashes and the discovery 
of the grate-iron and a tripod of iron. The construction is of opus 
teertum except the posts which are of alternate layers of bricks and 
of tufa. In the west wall isthe usual niche (4), arched and of brick 
work; at the eastend of the north wall is the little staircase (c) with 
three steps, at the bottom of which is a syuare vat (d), seventy centi- 
metres deep; at the southwest corner is a water-tank (e) formed of a 
rectangular leaden receptacle ninety by seventy centimetres and 
seventy-five cm. high placed on a rest which raised it about one metre 
from the ground ; toward ‘the north end of the western wall there opens: 
upan arched room connecting with the bath, and another arched room 
is seen to the south of the sume wall; toward the south end of the enst 
wall is a passage into a part of the building which has not vet been 
excavated, and in the south wall there isa passage connecting with the 
praefirnium, Bo which is reached by descending five st eps; and oppos- 
ite these steps ure three steps by which one reaches a stage set against 
the right wall against which is also placed the lead boiler (i) formed of 
two cylinders with circular base placed one aver the other, the upper 
one being very much smaller. Their collective height is about two 
metres with a diameter of about fifty em. This boiler was covered 
with a circular terracotta cover and rests upon a bronze plate which 
in its turn is sustained hy a grating of iron bars resting upon a 
furnace built of masonry, In the furnace and through the wall against 
which it is placed is a cylindrical box of bronze thirty centimetres in 
diameter and sixty centimetres deep, which, while it is closed hy its 
own bottom on the side next the furnace, has its mouth toward the 
usual arched passage which rises from the battom of the basin of the 
boiler, It is therefore a monumental confirmation of the fact noted 
by Jacobi that this arched sperus in the alveus of the boilers not only 
had 4 metal bottom as had been thought, but had all its sides covered 
with bronze so as to form a kind of boiler with the mouth of the specs, 
The connection between the tank in A and the lead boiler in B was 
effected by means of a system of lead pipes in the following manner: 
one pipe passed through the floor of the kitchen along the south wall 
and brought water into the tank; from the bottom of this tank 
passing through the dividing wall of the pragfurnium came three other 
pipes; the central pipe, with a single cock, was for filling the boiler, 
and descended into it almost to the bottom ; the upper pipe could, by 
means of two cocks, either carry cold water from the tank to some 
other place, or carry hot water from the boiler to some other place. 
Finally, the third pipe could carry into the alveus of the boiler either 
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the cold water from the tank or the hot water from the bvoiler. 
From the bottom of the latter there came another pipe with a 
bronze cock used to empty the boiler, and a similar office was per- 
formed for the tank in A by a pipe with a bronze cock running along 
the weat side of the kitchen. From the arched passage on the west of 
the kitchen one passes into (, which has not yet been excavated but 
which was probably the apoditaritum or the frigidarium or both, Then 
follows the tepidarium, D, with a revetment of tegulae mammatae on the 
walls, and with a pavement of white mosaic having in the centre a 
dolphin in black mosaic. It was covered with a Hattened vault: the 
wills are of painted stucco. From the tepidartum one enters the 
cvidartun, E+ here along the left wall is « marble alfvews (g) with tte 
marble step, and on the right the schola lobri, h: it was also paved 
with mosaic and was covered with a tunnel-vault toode of rectangular 
terracotta tubes. Room F has an entrance surmounted by a small 
window, and its walls are decorated with a red ground on which are 
aome geire pictures with birds, huntsemen hunting a stag, ete. In 
the passazeway, /[, was found a body near which were five denarii of 
the republican period and three inyperial bronze coins, The rooms 
marked A and £ were not completely cleared, 

During the course of the excavation of the roums a great many ob- 
jects came to light, but only a part of them were ever brought to the 
cognizance of the government-ingspectors, and they are consequently 
not noticed in the report in the Seari, I have myself seen quite a 
number of interesting objects in different hands in Rome which are 
reported to have come from these excavations. Some of the silver 
vases Which went to Paris are slightly referred to in this report. On 
the other hand, it mentions in detail twenty-one imperial aurei of 
Tiberius, Cliuudius, Nero, Vitellius, Vespasian, Titus and Domitian. 
Among the artistic pieces of silver it mentions a family-bust recalling, 
in the arrangement of the hair, portraits of Agrippina the Elder; a 
beautiful silver plate with the bust of a bacchante in high relief in the 
centre; a silver shell; and a bronze mirror covered with silver-plate. 

ROME.— At the sitting of the Accademia dei Lincei, of April 26, 1896, 
Signor LANcraNt announced the discovery of a well in the precincts of 
the Capifolium, contemporancous with the first construction of the 
temple of Jupiter Optimus Maximus. It would seem to be a descend- 
ing gallery to the favisaae of the temple, rather than anything con- 
nected with hydraulics. A scientific exploration of this*well will be 
immediately begun. 

At the sitting of the Accademia dei Lincei of June 21, 1896, Signor 
Lanciasr spoke of a document, dated the 23 of July, 1565, which 
referred to the removal of two columns of verde antico from the church 
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of the SS, Quattro Coronation the Celian by Cardinal Francesco Gon- 
zagra in order to use them in completing the north front of the arch 
ealled di Portogallo— RAL, 1896, pp. 221, 276. 

SANTA MARINELLA.—IMPORTANT ROMAN SCULPTURES,—Eaet 
of the litthe promontory on which rises the castle of Santa Marinella 
in the neighborhond of Civitavecchia, there came to light in May, 
1895, the ruins of a Roman villa of the first or second century of the 
empire. That it was of creat extent and of rich decoration is proved 
by the architectural fragments, the stuccoes, and the marble sculptures 
which were found among its ruins. The sculptures were found to 
have been purposely broken, and in the ruins were found traces of 
fierce fre. In one chamber, in the centre of which was a tank, were 
found fragments belonging to marble statues which were thrown there 
pell-mell, with the intention of either hiding them or turning them to 
lime. Many of these fragments have been put together and the result 
has been the following pieces of sculpture: 

(1) A statue of a youthful Bacchus 1.70 m. high, of Greek marble. 
The head is decorated with ivy and vine-leaves, and the hair divided 
over the forehead falls on the shoulders. The right arm falls close to 
the body, and the right hand holds the kantharos. ‘The left arm leans 
against a palm-trunk, and a bunch of grapes is held in the hand. At 
the foot of the palmtree, leaning against it, is a small Pan with gont- 
lege, holding in the left hand the fistula and in the right hand the 
pedum. A part of the feet and of the plinth of the statue are wanting. 
On the plinth there was represented «a panther only the head of which 
has been found. 

(2) A statue of Meleager, of uncommon beauty, which is reproduced 
in front and back views in the text. It is of Greek marble and is 
closely related to the art of Skopas, and may be compared to the 
famous statue in the Vatican. To a similar statue belonged a marble 
head now preserved in the Villa Medici. The figure rests upon the 
left leg and the head is turned to the left. The fuce is well rounded 
and the full lips are slightly parted. 

From other parts of the ancient vault come the following pieces of 
sculpture: (3) Head of Greek marble which belonged to a statue 
reproducing the the Athena Parthenos of Pheidias. The feet of the 
sphinx remain in the middle of the helmet, and on the sides the horses’ 
feet. Aboye the ear-pieces ure carved griffins in relicf. (4) Statue of 
Apollo of which only the head and the lower part of the legs have 
been recovered. It represented the effeminate type of the god, 
crowned with ivy. Near the right leg is the trunk of a tree from 
which hangs the quiver. (5) A fragmentary basrelief representing the 
birth of Bacchus at the moment in which Mereury is presenting the 
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infant god to Jove. Jove is seated holding a long seeptre in his left’ 
his right arm is extended to receive the little Bacchus who 1s being 
presented him by Mercury, of whose figure only the right arm and 
part of the face remain. In the background is what appears to be 
a high wall of large squared blocks behind which trees are growing. 

Of less importance are a double-headed Aerma representing a bearded 
Bacchus and a bacchante, and the head of « boy. Among the ruins 
alao were discovered three marble pieces of columns decorated with 
elegant ornamentation of leaf and seroll-work ; also several se-tions of 
columns, some Tonic capitals, etc. There were also fragments of a 
marble balustrade, fragments of a stucco cornice with reliefs and 
pieces of Aretine cuss; many fragments of marbles which had served 
for the ornamentation of the walls and pavements. One of the roomrs 
had « pavement of simple black and white mosaic. Other pavements 
Were 1n opus spicalwni. 

During the period of decadence the villa lost its primitive splendor 
and was reduced to being a factory or storehouse, as ia proved by the 
discovery of large dolia and amphorae, a stone-crusher, some lamps, 
and frarments of rude vases. To judge from some bronzes of the 
Constantinian period and from a brick having in the centre the Con- 
stantininn monogram, it seems probable that the villa was adapted to 
its new uses about the fourth century a.n, The destruction of the 
building took place in consequence of barbarian invasions, A num- 
ber of these aculptures were mentioned by Professor Petersen in the 
Mitth. arch. Inst, (Rome) x. 1895, No. 1, p. 92. 

The site of Santa Marinella corresponds to the statio on the Via 
Aurelia, called Punicum, in the Peutingerian Itinerary, and this iden- 
tification is commonly accepted. This statie must have been included 
in the territory of the ancient colony of Castrian Novum, the site of 
which is proved hy various discoveries (especially inseriptions) to be 
about two miles further north of Punicum at the present farm called 
La Cirarcecta. The beach near which Castrum Novum was situated 
takes the form of a semi-circle, but is without port or means of defense, 
On the other hand, the promontory of Santa Marinella, twelve metres 
above the level of the Sen, bent in the form of a semi-circle to the south, 
forms o bay and a natural port which is even now used, The im por- 
tance of this promontory was well known to the ancients who placed 
there a mole, the foundations of whieh can still be seen. alt appears 
as if this were the port of Castrum Novum. On the promontory above 
the port and on the spot where the mediaeval castle and the fortifica- 
tions added by Grezory XV are placed, are still to be seen Roman 
rains which extend also over the esplanade called Tr Guanprxo, 
Everything points to the existence of a grandiose villa on this hill: 
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side which overlooks the sea-line for the longest distance. Important 
excavations were carried on in these ruins during 1838-1840 which are 
mentioned in the Bullettino dell’ Istituto (1855, p.1; 1839, p. 5; 1840, 
p. 15). There came to light at this time the beautiful Greek statue of 
Meleager now in the museum of Berlin (see the Berlin catalogue of 
ancient sculptures 1591 p. 93 No. 215). It was buried in the ruins of 
a hall overlooking the sea, the walls of which were covered with slabs 
of black marble the better to bring out the whiteness of the Parian 
marble of the statue. The hall was reached by a gallery paved with 
slabs of African marble of yellow, red and poronazzo: this gallery was 
partly destroyed when the wall of the battery was built in the year 
1621, Within the hall and the gallery were found capitals of rosso 
antico, and at a short distance from the statue of Meleager were frag- 
ments of columns of alabaster and pieces of lead-pipe on two of which 
were stamped the name of the owner of the villa: Geevs Dositrus 
Assis Unrias, who, according to Birmannn's conjecture, may be the 
famous lawyer and prefect of the practorium who was killed in 228 a. p. 
Finally, in 1840, there was found in the same place a mosaic with 
varied ornamentation, and in the centre the composition of Orpheus 
charming the animals by his music. In 1890 a number of pieces of 
lonic columns were found about three hundred metrea north of the 
medieval castle. 
The constructions now brought to light in the Sacchetti property 
-tmust belong to the same villa, both from the nearness of the two 
places and from the similarity in the mode of construction. Accord- 
ing to some authorities this might be opposed by the fact that the 
Via Aurelia appears to divide the villa discovered in 1838-40 from the 
buildings now found, But anciently the Aurelia, instead of rising, 
bent to the left along the edge of the port at the base of the promon- 
tory which originally extended very much further into the sea. A 
further proof is the fact that the Roman bridge over the ditch of 
Castrica bends to the left toward the port, and is not at all on the axis 
of the present road. A side road payed with the usual blocks of basalt 
left the Via Aurelia about sixty metres north of the bridge and bend- 
ing to the right led up to the villa—NS, 1895, pp. 195-201. 
SOVANA.—ETAUSCAN CONSTRUCTIONS —In the Florentine peri- 
odical Arte e Storia (May 30, 1595) there is a communication from 
Cay. Martixuce which gives the information that near the cathedral 
of Sovana there was found a rectangular building with wall formed of 
large blocks of tufa without cement, attributed to the third century B.c. 
In it were found pieces of tufa columns, terracotta tiles with reliefs, 
and terracotta sculptures. According to the general opinion, this 
structure was a temple with three cellae, although the writer was dis- 
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posed to see in it a private house. By the direction of Professor 
Milani of the museum of Florence, a report of this discovery will 
be drawn up and published in the Seari.—Ns, 1895, p. 224. 

TELLENAE.— DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT ITALIC CiT¥Y.— At the 
sitting of the Accademia dei Lincei, of April 26, 1896, Signor Lancrant 
gave an account of the explorations which he has carried on at the 
site of the city of Tellenne on the borders of the estatea of Chatel di 
Leva and of the Faleoqnena, He described the condition of the ancient 
fortifications, as well as the transformation of the city into a Roman 
villa,— RAL, 1896, p. 221. 

SICILY. 

CANICATTINGI.— Professor Ons reports that excavations in the 
mountains around Canicattini gave important results for the topo- 
graphy of the Byzantine period, and in a preliminary note on the sub- 
ject he briefly describes the number of monumental groups which he 
discovered. 

In the Alfano property at the point called Martino there must have 
been a quite extensive settlement during the early-Christian and 
Byzantine periods: there are evident traces of constructions over a 
considerable space of ground, but the most important thing is the 
necropolis, which includes three types of tombs that are certainly 
contemporary: bell-shaped trench-tombs opened up in the rock, and 
uncovered ; tombs with arcesolinm in the vertical sides of the mountain: 
sepulchral chambers, or rather small catacombs. Those of the firat 
type, which were intended to contain only families, numbered over 
a hundred on the highest point of the Martino region; three catacombs 
of varied size were found on the south declivity of the hill: and on 
the western side, in the rocky banks of the Scagato valley, there are 
picturesque lines of tomba with arcosolin which at some distance would 
appear to be of the Siculan period. Alternating with them are small 
chambers with sarcophagi, 

About six kilometres northwest of the Alfano-farm is a small group 
of Byzantine tombs at a place called Texurr pew Vicanto, and another 
larger and more important group, with small catacombs and traces of 
an inhabited centre, in a place called Grorre.e pt Saw G1ovaNNr. 

South of Canicattini there exists an important necropolis on the hill 
called Cozz0 DELLE Guanpiote. Around three sides of it there are 
excavated in the rock bell-shaped trenches, tombs with arcosolia, and 
not less than six amall catacombs. The town corresponding to the 
large acropolis existed a little to the east in the fields beneath the 
cemetery: this is shown by ruins above ground. 

About eight kilometres south of Canicattini on the hills which 
enclose the Cava Grande valley, in the Stellaini property, Orsi found 
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remains of a late period: deep cart-tracks in the rock going in differ- 
ent directions, houses cut out in the rocks, and tombs of the three 
kinds described above. In the valley below was an ancient aqueduct 
which now repaired still furnishes water to avarden. Here there must 
have been a Byzantine town or village.—NS, 1895, p, 238. 

CIRCENTI (-AGRIGENTUM=AKRAGAS'.—AN ARCHAIC INSCRIPTION. 
—During last January an inscription was found on the western banks 
of the river Drago, the ancient Hypsas, and is now preserved in the 
Museum of Girgenti. The stone is a porous tufa, 15 em, long, 53em. 
high and 18 em. thick, in a good state of preservation with the excep- 
tion of a break on the upper left-hand corner. An inexact eopy of the 
inseription was published by Salinas in the NS,1595, p. 289. M. Pollak 
recently took a photograph of it and deciphered the lettering as 
follows: .. apos qu ras ayyexoymw. At the end is placed a small oblique 
line as an interpunctuation, and at the beginning there is still room for 
one or two letters. He therefore supplied HIJAPOS, and considers the 
inscription as a sacred one, since by the word dyyewayos can only be 
understood the goddess Athena. Salinas, on the other hand, seems 
to have considered this ayyeneyo as a proper name, thus making the 
inscription a sepulchral one. But the surname of the deity placed 
without a proper name is not a strange occurrence in archaic ingerip- 
tions. One strange point is the interpunctuation at the end of the 
line formed by a small oblique line for which there seems to be no 
analogy in archaic epigraphy. Whateacred object is tapos rac" Ayyeudye? 
The stone itself, incom plete at the back, does not give any explanation, 
and it is very probable that it was mortised below the base of the 
object dedicated, whether it was a xpanjp, Aé@ys, or tpbrovs, or the 
image of the goddess herself, The Greek inscriptions of Girgenti 
have thus far numbered four; this fifth one is the most ancient of all 
The western sign of the letter chi is given twice; thus the word 
Xperia, Inscribed on the handle of a vase found at Girgenti, is no 
longer an isolated example. The alphabet of Akragas, as a colony of 
Gela founded by Rhodians, belongs to the western group of the Greek 
alphabets, a fact which is newly confirmed by the present inseription. 
Akragas was founded towards 581 p. o, The inscription may be 
attributed to the last decades of the vi century n. c., and is therefore 
a testimony to the existence of the cult of Arnena AKEAGAS anterior 
to the time of the temple of Athens erected by Theron in 488 n, c.— 
L, Poriak, MIR, 1895, pp. 236-39. 

PANTELLERIA (istano oF). — PREHISTORIG REMAINS. — Dr. Onst 
sends in the following preliminary report: “By order of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction [ passed forty days in the island of Pantelleria 
exploring and atudying its monuments, Although the season was 
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unfavorable and prevented me from studying, as I would have wished, 
the entire island, still the results obtained are interesting and may be 
summarized as follows: 

“In the Mursia region I studied the large agger or wall of natural 
stones already noted by Cavallari, and as there was absolutely no 
precise chronological indication, Iam glad to report the feet that I 
succeeded in establishing that it partly surrounded a prehistoric village 
in which I carried on excavations, bringing to light traces of eabing 
of rough structure, gathering many pieces of worked obsidian, many 
of which were of anarchwolithie character, worked bones, bones of 
animals, remains of food and numerous ceramic fragments. I then 
especially turned my attention to the singular monuments, uniue of 
their kind, called sesi, All those that remained I examined, measured, 
and some of them I photographed. I even excavated in those that 
vaye some hope of results, Although all of them had been ransacked 
from time immemorial, | gathered here and there some remains of 
pottery, and even found one relia atill intact with vases and the skele- 
ton in place, There is no longer any doubt that these aes nore the 
tombs of the population which lived in the fortified village of Mursin; 
and there is no foundation for the opinion, often expressed, that they 
were houses. | 

*4i Cape Fram, I discovered a small lithie manufactory. Of the 
classic Cresyvna, and mainly of its acropolis, there exist important 
remains of walls on the hills called Porvertera and San Manco, 
These were measured, photozraphed, and inserted in a topographic 
sketch. Particular attention was given to the beautiful cisterns by . 
which the city was supplied with water; and I also studied the little 
that is known of the necropoli, which do not appear ever to have fur- 
nished Greek vases. 

“Near the lake called Reqno dell’ Aequa, 1 found a temple, which 
had been destroyed a few months before, and I recovered some archaic 
terracottas of pure Shemitic character. [ studied some small inhabited 
centres in the island, and also the coins and gems that are frequently 
found here; but on account of the bad weather | was unnble to ex- 
plore the western half of the island, From all that | saw I became 
convinced that Cossyra was never Hellenized but preserved itsShemitic 
character until the period of Roman oceupation.”—Ns, 1806, p. 244. 

SYRACUSE.—EXPLORATIONS IN THE CHRISTIAN CATACOMBS OF 
SAN GIOVANNI.—These catacombs had been already explored more 
than once, especially by Cavallari and Orsi in 18038. Now, Professor 
Orsi gives a report of his own investigations there during 1894 from 
January to June, and he adds that a general plan and stody of the 
eatacomba is being made by Dr. Joseph Fiihrer of Munich, who has 
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long been making a specialty of the early-Christian cemeteries of the 
province of Syracuse. | 

Orai’s recent investigations confirm the opinion that the burial took 
place with the head of the body toward the north or toward the weat. 
This is proved not only by the position of the bodies themselves but 
by the pillows carved at the bottom of the trenches, The exceptions 
are extremely rare and often depend on successive removals. Several 
times burials in mass in the same tomb were noted, a fact contrary to 
the spirit of the primitive church. There is no trace of embalming: 
this is symbolised, however, by numerous glass vases placed within 
and sometimes outside the trenches, which originally contained aro- 
matics with which the bodies were aspersad As a further preventive 
of infection, all the trenches and the /oewli were closed with cements so 
perfect as to prevent any exhalation, Father Marchi notes, in Rome, 
deposits of bodies on beds of quicklime: in Syracuse and in some 
small and very early Christian tombs there were found large basins of 
terracotta full of lime which must have been used as a powerful dis- 
infectant; in this catacomb of San Giovanni fragments of similar 
basing have been found. New and useful data came to light on the sale 
of tombs (éyopecta). In Rome such sales made by the fossors come to an 
end in the fifth century and are then assumed by the priest to whom 
each cemetery was confided. In Syracuse, on the contrary, they con- 
tinued to take plage between private individuals throughout the entire 
time during which the catacombs were in use. 

Very little new material has been furnished in regard to the chro- 
nology of the catacomb. Only five dated inscriptions were found and 
these were of the years 399, 410-11, 416,418 and 428 (?). It was pre- 
cisely during the period after Constantine and throuzh the who!e of the 
fifth century that the catacombs were used by the inhabitants of Syra- 
cuse, but burials must have continued there even through the sixth 
and seventh centuries, because the thousands of bodies found there 
represent far more than five generations. This greater duration is 
shown also by the paleography, form and contents of the sepulehral 
inscriptions many of which are opistographs, belonzing, that is to say, 
first to a certain tomb from which, after many decades, they were 
removed to be used for others. These changes, destructiona and 
enlargements are proved also by many inscriptions broken into pieces 
and covered with lime, and on rock afterwards covered by cement; by 
the overlaying of plaster with paintings of different ages, subjects and 
styles. [tis difficult to say at what period burials ceased to take 
place in San Giovanni, but it would seem as if there were no inscrip- 
tions that could Sa with certainty attributed to the cighth or ninth 
centuries. However, during this time and later the catacombs con- 
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tinued to be frequented by pilgrims and by the natives as a place of 
worship and veneration. Of this fact there is, however, but little 
evidence, and this silence is attributed to the terrible devastation of 
the catacombs during the sixth and ninth centuries. This devastation 
was so great that we have now only the skeleton of the galleries which 
were originally rich with marble decorations and paintings, and of 
the chapels which were covered with mosaics: all these deeorations— 
the altars, the carved and painted inscriptions, the metal and glass 
lamps—disappeared in the devastations which began in the fifth cen- 
tury with the Vandals, continued under the Goths in 49, and reached 


their culmination during the incursions of the Saracens, which com- 


menced in 669 und continued in 705 and 740, It may even be that 
at this time the iconoclasts assisted in the work of destruction. Per- 
haps the greatest damage done by the Arabs was during the two 
mleges of 827 and 874; at the close of this last siege the city was taken 
and sacked during two months, and the catacombs certainly suffered 
irretrievably, 

Orsi’s report takes up the catacomb topographically, indicating at 
each point the discoveries made. He begins with the south section. In 
the first gallery was found an inscription of the third year post, cons, 
of Theodosius IT, which would give the year 410 or 411; the whole 
floor of this gallery was occupied by a quantity of broad rectangular 
trenches long ago uncovered and despoiled. In one of these were six 
ékeletons of adults, three with their heads to the north and three to 
the south, besides two children. This abuse already referred to was 
written against by Tertullian, and Pope Vigilius issued a decree 
against itin 537. In one of the sepulchral inseriptions the name of 
the deceased —Entichiane—is inclosed within a erown by the side of 
which stands a palm. This would lead one to believe that she suf- 
fered martyrdom, as a crown and a palm are the signs of martyrdom 
in the pre-Constantinian period. But as this inseription can hardly 
be earlier than the beginning of the fourth century the question 
remains in doubt. In the second south gallery there is an ingeription 
of a certain Lurritanus which isone of the few Latin inscri ptions that 
were found, all the rest being Greek: the Latin is extremely careless, 
not to say incorrect, and is dated in the year 418 and under the con- 
sulship of Honorius and Theodosius. Another inscription found here 
is interesting not only because it records the sale of atomb, but because 
it gives, as the name of the principal person interested, Felix the physi- 
cian—the first physician of Syracuse mentioned in Christian inscrip- 
tions; it is also interesting as mentioning the three witnesses to the 
sale: their names are Peter, Marcian and Mezius. In another Inserip- 
ion there is a peculiar confusion of Latin and Greek in the writing of 
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the epitaph of a man named Mareas, In a rotonda—which is also the 
centre of this part of the catacomb and was decorated with paintings, 
monumental inseriptions and sculptural decorations—there was found 
an inscription which ia interesting for its form and content. It reads: 
DOMNA FIDELISS|IMA FEM MARINA SAP I//! PATRICI| 
TEODULIIN PACE Dll KALL MART. The woman mentioned 
here waa of important position; the wife of the patrician Theodulus. 
This rank of patrician shows that Theodulus must have occupied one 
of the highest positions at the Byzantine court, and might also have 
been Governor of Sicily. The fourteenth gallery has a lunette which 
contains one of the few paintings that have been preserved in this 
catacomb; immediately below the arch are flowers, and in the lunette 
the Virgin is seated, facing the spectator, between two larve red circles 
within which are two monograms, In the north section of the cata- 
comb there was found a little figure of a bull in alabaster executed 
with great truthfulness and skill. In the third gallery there was found 
an inscription which was one of the most important ever found in any 
of the catacombs of Syracuse: 

AAG ZANAPO 

YKEPOAOTIHC 

MNHMIQNENT 

¥CETTIIEKOTIOV-O 

XETTEPIWNOCOE . 

TWWAHCENEPMIO 

NHHOYTATHPKE 

CAPIOY 

"Adefaripow «@ “Potdérys pajpiow dryis drurcowov 4 (7?) yeweplwros 6 drw- 
Agerer “Eppiory @vyaryp Kerapiov, 

The meaning is clear; this tomb belonged to Alexander and Rhodope, 
and it existed near the tomb of Bishop Keperion, and was bought by 
Hermione, This facthas considerable topographic importance, because 
the short gallery where the inscription was found unites the second 
and third north galleries, and its east end is at a short distance only 
from an important tomb of an unknown person which was illustrated 
by Orsi in the Seavi for 1593 (pp. 292-4). If this be not the tomb of 
the bishop, it is certain, however, that the entire gallery is occupied 
by a series of tombs belonging to distinguished persons and families, 
eo that in any case we can locate the bishop's toward the south end of 
the first and second north galleries. The name itself of the bishop 
was unknown in the early history of Syracuse, so that this mention 
of him acquires further importance. Orsi conjectures that the name 
Keperion or Ceperion is a corruption from Ciprian, and that we may 
have here the name of the deacon Ciprian who in the period between 
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598-597, in the time of Gregory the Great, governed the property of 
the Roman church in Sicily, At this same point was found an inter- 
esting inscription on the back of a vlassic marble shield surrounded 
by a crown of laurel. The name of the deceased who was mentioned 
was Chrisient. It is interesting to note that in andther inscription 
found at this point the person is said to be a native of Syria. Orsi 
remarks that the only previous example of an inseription mentioning 
the quality of foreigner in the deceased| person which had been thus 
far found, was one with the name of Paul of Ephesus. 

In this part of the catacomb there ares number of pagan cisterns 


_ which have been made use of and turned inte rotondas in the midst 


of and at the junction of galleries ; it was convenient to make use of 
them as Ivcerncria for the admission of light and air into the gallery. 

The so-called rotonda of Antioch at this point is a magnificent cireular 
domical excavation which was originally sumptuously decorated with 
marbles and paintings; around it was a bench which contained twelve 
sarcophagi. At the western end of the gallery which Orsi calls the 
minor decumanna, is a large well-illuminated chapel or cuhiculum which 
was originally decorated with paintings and marble incrustations of 
which many remnants were found, including parapet. One of the 
arches was even decorated with mosaics.—Orsiin NS, 1895, pp. 477-521. 


FRANCE. 

THE HISTORY OF GAUL.—M. Héron de Villefosse presented to the 
SAF, (May 8, 85) two memoirs by Professor Orrgo Hirscureip, of 
especial interest for the history of Gaul; they are extracts from the 
Siteh. d. Akad. der Wissensch. of Berlin (section of philosophy and 
history). The first is entitled Timagenes wad die galliache Wondersage: 
it contains some valuable remarks on the origin of the immigrations of 
the Gauls in upper Italy, and on the geographic names of the country. 
which they definitively occupied between the Alps and the Pé. The 
author has studied, with his usual eritical ability, all the literary 
texts relating to his theme. The second memoir, which is entitled Zur 
Geachichte dea Christenthums in Lugudunum vor Constantin, touches upon 
thequestion,sofrequently approached, ofthe introduction of Christian- 
ity into Gaul. His work has been impartial and sincere. This im- 
portant dissertation will be read with the greatest interest, for in it the 
study of the monuments and inscriptions of Lyon, combined with that 
of the hagiographic documents, has once more furnished Professor 
Hirschfeld an occasion of showing to what point epigraphic and 
archwologic knowledge is indispensable to historians. 
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THE BLOOM OF FRENCH SCULPTURE IN THE MIDDLE AGES.'— The 
work of Dr. Voege is beyond all praise. It is only about a year since 
itappeared, but it has already become, so to speak, a classic, and 
justly so, for it offers an almost complete series of information, most 
conscientiously brought together and discussed, on a subject hizhly 
interesting to the greater number of artists and archeologists. 

The thesis is this: the grand portal of the Cathedral of C hartres, 
executed in 1145, is the clef @aurre of the statuary of that epoch and 
a protetype of the beautiful portals with statues of the xm century. 
But what is the origin of the Portal of Chartres itself? It is the adap- 
tation to the northern style of the rich, sculptural compositions with 
which the artists of Provence ornamented the columns of their cloisters, 
as at Saint-Trophime of Arles and at Moissac, and the piers of their 
portals as also at Saint-Trophime and at Saint-Gilles, Provence, 
which possessed many beautiful antique fragments and sought to 
reproduce them, had alone been able as early as the first half of the 
xt century to create o school of monumental statuary, which soon 
fell into decay, but the efforts of which bore their fruits, for the 
northern artists were inspired by it and adapted it to their own genius. 

This thesis is presented fore ibly and with an abundance of monu- 
ments: what alone is wanting is an obvious resemblance and a sure 
chronology, Deprived of these two elements, the argument, however 
interesting and concise it may be, does not satisfy the eritic, It would 
appear that the styles were more different and the dates probably 
nearer to each other than the author thinks; and some of his juxta- 
positions suggest no resemblance. The proportion, the style, the sub- 
jects are diverse: the statues of Saint-Trophime and of Saint-Gilles are 
placed between the columns, those of Chartres against the columns; 
and it is certain that the style of portals and of piers ornamented 
with long statues extended, towards the middle of the xm century, 
throughout entire France—from Auton and Vézelay to Saint-Georges- 
de-Boscherville or Moissac; from Arles and Saint-(lilles as far as Suint 
Etienne de Corbie (Somme), Honnecourt, and Cappelle-Brouck ( Nord), 

As to the origin of monumental statuary, I should look for it rather 
in the region of Auvergne which, from the beginning of the x1 century 
at least, furnished a great number of beautiful fizured capitals (Saint- 
Nectaire, Issoire, Orcival, Mozac) where the study of antiquity is evi- 
dent, and which nrevions to the construction of the portal of Saint- 
Trophime had applied statuary to the decoration of the piera of the 
portal at Notre-Dame-du-Port of Clermont. These are facts which 

'Vorokr (Dr, Wilhelm). Die Anfange dea monumentalen Stiles im Mittelalter, 


eine Untersuchung tiber die erste Blitesent fronsdsischer Plastik, Strasbourg, Holtz, 
1534, pp. xx1-376. 68 vignettes and a photographic plate, 
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Dr. Voege appears not to have remarked, but, even should his con- 
clusions be rejected, his book will remain precious for the quantity 
and theacientitic value of the researches which it contains.—C, ENLART, 
in AC, 1895, No. 40. 

ACEN—ACINNUM ineaa).—A farmer in the commune of Hautefague, 
while digging in a field, brought to light an inscribed altar of white 
marble, dating from the second century. The inscription appears to 
demonstrate that Agen was already called Aginnum at that early date, 
The most ancient monument of the local history of Agen had hitherto 
been a milestone of the fourth century in the Museum of Agen. — 
RAC, 1895, p. 447. 

AMIENS,.—The ancient church of the Franciscans was demolished 
in 1889. There was found under the choir of this church of the x1v 
century a subterranean passage, which must have been a sounding 
vault for developing the sonority of the church, like that at the 
cathedral of Noyon. They found numerous inscriptions and epitaphs, 
two piscines, some glazed tiles, ointment-pots, some beautiful frag- 
ments of tomb-stones, From under the substructure they took out 
fracments of Gallo-Roman ceramics — HAC, 189), p. 169. 

BOURBON-L'ARCHAMBAULT (a.ues).— The remains of a Roman 
temple have been discovered at this ancient bathing-place. Around 
this temple have been found superb mosaics in geometric designs in 
white lime-stone and black schist from Buxiéres-les-Mines. The frag- 
ments of columns, of vases, and some coins of the first empire have also 
been brought to light. The mosaics are still to be seen and are very 
well preserved. AM, 1895, po. 148. 

CHAMBERY.—SRONZE STATUETTE.—The Museum of Chambéry 
possesses a bronze statuctte found in 1861 near the village of Détrier 
(Savoy). [tis 15 em. high and set upon a round base also of bronze. 
It represents Aphrodite as a young girl. She holds in her right hand 
a long tress of hair which falls over the shoulder upon her breast. The 
left hand rests upon her thigh. The expression of the face is still 
youthful, but the entire movement of the body is harmonious. The 
series of monuments to which the statuette belongs is well known. 
It is an Aphrodite Anadyomene such as Apelles painted in his cel- 
ebrated painting at Kos. This was a frequent theme in Hellenistic 
art: paintings, marbles, bronzes, terracottas, engraved stones repro- 
duced it. Bernoulli has distinguished the variants and successive 
transformations. To one of these classes belongs this statuette, nam ely, 
that in which Aphrodite is represented holding some toilet attribute. 
In the present case, however, she seems to have laid aside the mirror 
and to be engaged in dreamy reflection upon her beauty. It may be 
most closely paralleled by a bronze statuette in the museum at Dres- 
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den, published by Furtwaengler (Méisterwerke der griech. Plaatik, fig. 
122, p. 622). An inedited bronze in the Museum of the Louvre 
(Longpérier, Notice dea bronzes ant. du Mus. Louvre, No. 150) forms the 
last link in this series. Though to be referred to the Hellenistic period, 
it may be reparded as a distant reflection of the style of Praxiteles,— 
J. Deamanne in A, 1895, p, 286; pl. rx, x. 

ESMANS (Seine-et-Manne!.— While M. Castel, proprietor of the domain 
of Esmans, was making a new road across his property, the workmen 
uncovered enormous blocks of stone fastened together with bars of 
iron and presenting the character of Roman construction. On clearing 
away 1 mound at a little distance, two other blocks were found still 
larger measuring 2 m. in length; beside these, they discovered numer- 
ous pieces of money, axes, vases and different objects, also some 
skeletons, one of which measured 2.33 m.—AM, 1895, p. 139. 

MAGWEBAL (HauTerace). — NITIOBRIGIAN INSCRIPTION OF THE 
FIRST CENTURY.—M. Mowat communicated to the SAF (July 17, '95), 
on behalf of M. Taotrs, an inscription which had just been brought to 
his notice by M, Aché, mayor of Laroque-Timbaut ( Lot-et-Garonne), 
M. Mowat showed a squeeze and a design of the inscription. The 
monument consists of a quadrilateral base of white marble, and the 
age of the inscription can hardly be later than the first century. This 
inscription constitutes the most ancient epigraphie document concern- 
ing the people whom Caesar, Strabo and Ptolemy haye made known 
to us under the name of Nitiobriges, altered into Antobroges by the 
copyists of Pliny, and Nitiobro(ges) by that of the Table of Peutinger. 
Tt is besides a material witness to the fact that the site of this monu- 
ment was on the territory of a people who had been politically organ- 
ized into a city since the first century, with a local senate at its head 
Grdo decurioum. The name of one of its principal magistrates, the 
edile M. CLaupive Severus, must be added to the municipal tables of 
Gaul. The inscription reads: Niem(ini) Aug(usti), M. Cicudius) Severus, 
aedilis, permisalu) ordinis c(ivitatis) N(itiobrigum), d(e) s(wa) plecunia) 
plosuit): “To the divinity of the emperor, Marcus Claudius Severus, , 
the edile, withthe permission of the Order (of the decurions) of the 
city of the Nitiobriges, has erected this monument st his expense.” 

MUIDS.—GALLO-ROMAN AND MEROVINGIAN CEMETERIES.—At the 
March 6,95 sitting of the S4F, M. Adrien Blanchet read a communi- 
cation from M. lL. Coxri. with regard to the antique cemetery of Muids 
(Eure) from which we extract the following: “Muids is a commune 
in the arrondissement of Louviers, situated on the road which leads 
from this city to the Andelys; it is built along the borders of the Seine. 
This situation had attracted, from the time of the Romans, a popula- 
tion traces of which are to be found on various points of this region. 
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“ At the beginning of 15/4, an inspection of the human bones and 
broken pottery which were scattered over the soil on the site of the 
station of Muids showed that an important cemetery of the Merovin- 
zian period had existed at this point. Permission to excavate was 
ranted, but, after the work had lasted for three days, it was stopped 
by the administration, 

"& Gallo-Roman Cemetery,—On the west of the Merovingian cemetery 
of which we have been speaking there have been found a certain num- 
ber of Roman objects; a large olla, yarious vases; pins of bone and of 
bronze ; bronze basins with scalloped edges, which probably contained 
alkaline substances, for the metal was colored blue; the diameter of 
these basins is 225 mm. The greater part of the burials were by 
inhumation; they were found at a much greater depth than the 
Merovingian sepultures, that is to say, ona level with the road and 
almost facing the chatean of Muids. A fragment of frieze in soft stone, 
a large stone ornamented with a moulding, and other limestone frag- 
ments suggested the presence of a pagan temple at this point; also a 
number of denarii and quinarii of Constantine the Great. 

* Merovingian or burbarovs Cemetery —lmmediately by the side of the 
Roman remains, and even on top of them, on both sides of the road 
from Daubeuf, were found a number of sarcophagi of soft limestone, 
erouped by threes and fours to the number of a dozen ; the covers, 
often broken, were Hat and the angles sometimes drooping. Among 
them was the coffin of an infant, 

“ Numerous burials had been made at intervals but the real Meroy- 
ingian cemetery was found between the station and the road from 
Daubeuf- We observed at this point about twenty-two rows of forty 
tombs, forming an ensemble of about 900 inhumations. The boulies 
reposed in the earth; they were sometimes surrounded by a chamber 
of plaster, but oftener by a row of blocks of limestone, In the tombs 
were found objecta in iron, bronzes, glassware, pottery, 

* Fronwere.—The arma consisted of battle-axes, javelins,a sort of large 
arrow, seramisaxes, knives of various forme. As being unique, we will 
cite a large bill-hook, a poignard, a very flexible sale, two pairs of 
shears, clasps, plates of a aword-belt, also two buckles, 

" Brontes—The bronzes found were not decorated, circular plates, 
round balls, a buckle, six amall slender rings, several heavy rings, one 
with a large stone, having three signs, difficult to decipher, a button, 
a fibula, pincers, nails. 

“ Glassware —The most interesting part of the sepulchral furniture 
was the glassware, which was distinguished for the variety and rich- 
ness of its forms. Twenty pieces were intact, and gs many as fifteen 
were broken. The glassware was found at the head while the pottery 
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was at the feet. (1) The most beautiful piece is a long footless horn, 
a sort of vase 20) em, in height: it resembles one which has been 
- described by M. de Baye in his Anglo-Saxon tombs: (2) another and 
smaller footless horn ; (2) yarious footless gobleta 7 em. high, recalling 
somewhat, by their forms, the bronze age—vases similar to these have 
been found at various points in France and England: (4) number of 
eupe; (4) many stnall decanters; (4) large single black and yellow 
heads; (7) a bead bracelet or necklace: ($8) an ear-ring, etc. 

“ Potlery.—The poste of the vases was light and fine, sometimes 
blackened by fire or by black lead, sometimes red, sometimes yellow- 
ish or white. The light-colored vases formed half of the specimens - 
they were never decorated, while those with the ery or black tint 
were more carefully modelled and ornamented with designs, such as 
horizontal fillets either sunk or in relief, mouldings and patterns 
formed of cheyrons, teeth, etr., simple vertical or parallel lines, rows 
of round or square points, ee. The usual form is that of a cup, the 
opening generally corresponding about to the height. Some vases are 
of other forms, und have handles or beaks: there was even found a 
biberon With a spout more elongated than on the Roman hiberons. 

“ From the vicinity of the Gallo-Roman tombs for inhumation, the 
presence of coins of Constantine, the abundance of glassware, of vases 
with handles and beaks, of the bibtrona, from the beauty and purity 
of the ceramics, from the elongated form of the javelins, from the 
circular ornaments with a central point which decorate the bronze 
objects, in a word, from all these details we may conelude that a part 
of the population who buried their dead on the west was Gallo-Roman 
and went back to the rv cent., but that the greater part of the persone 
were buried at the end of theGallo-Roman period and during the 
epoch of the invasions, that is to say, in the v and v1 cents.” 

NANCY. qh y of Lorraine has been making 
excavations in the new quarter of the city of Nancy which have led to 
the discovery of an ancient necropolis. It contained about seventy 
tombs of warriors, women and children, having at their feet vases of 
coarse pottery ; algo various objects, coins, scissors, bronze pincers for 
removing hair, a fibula of silver, glassware, ete. There were also found 
Merovingian arms of the vi century, jewels, and the usual objects in 
pottery and bronze.—FRAC, 1895, Pp. Sa), 

NANTES.—At Saint SIMILieN in the diocese of Nantes, upon the 
site of the present church of that diocese, have been found the remains 
of an ancient Pagan editice which was probably partly destroyed in 
the year 270 a.p, The excavations undertaken in this church have 
brought to light numerous stone coffins with a variety of ornamenta- 
tion, some crosses, and parts of yestments.—AM, 1895, p. 138. 
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NOYON.—THE EVANGELARIUM OF THE ABBEY OF MORIENVAL.— 
This evangelary, which is now preserved in the Cathedral of Noyon, is 
known as a manuscript of the Carlovingian period. It is not, how- 
ever, to the manuscript itself but to its binding that our attention 13 
here directed. On the principal side the cover has a framework of 
ivory exhibiting a peculiar braided ornament which is narrower at 
the top and at the base than on the two sides of the cover. In the 
centre is a plaque of bone crudely ornamented, having a border of its 
own of rough leaf-work. Into this plaque were inserted five ivory 
reliefs, three of which still remain. The central one representa the 
Crucifixion, a saint and an apostle. There are algo four circular cavities 
in which were deposited relics, The inscriptions carved on the inter- 
spaces read as follows: RELIQVIE DE LIGNO PARADIS! 
ET DE SEPYLCRO DomiNl; RELAQVIE DE SanCiO 
MARCELLO MART#Re ET [de] SanCiO CASTORI 
MARtire®: DE SanCtO CALVARIO; [DJE Sancte 
CARILEFFO; [DE SANCTOSIMP]LICIANO;— [DE] 
SanCto SEROTINO. The other side of the cover has a similar 
border of ivory surrounding a central plaque of bone in which were 
also inserted four ivory relieis, the central one representing Christ 
giving the key to St. Peter and a parchment scroll to St. Paul. On the 
four sides of this are the symbols of the four evangelists around which 
are inscribed incorrectly the well-known lines of Juvencus as follows: 
MAThews HIC RESIDENg HOMINEm GENERALITER 
IMPLET; MARews VT ALTA FreMIT VOX PER DESERTA 
LEONIS;: IVRA SACERDOTII TENET LVCAS ORA 
(atc) IVVENCI; MORE VOLANS AQVILAE VERBO 
PETIT ASTRA IOHANes: KARLVS |MPerator AVGuatwa; 
ARISTIANA RELIGIO; LOTARIVS IMPerator AVGwatus. 
At the top and at the base were inserted two coins, one of which 1s a 
penny of the time of the emperor Charlemagne and the other of 
Lothair. [hese covers, the ornamentation of which corresponds in 
style with « few well-known ecclesiastical objects, may be assigned to 
the latter half of the tenth century.—KE. Mourmsren in MMAJ, 1895, 
pp. 215-26, 

OISSEAU.—At the sitting of Feb, 27, 95, of the SAF, M, Vabbé H. 
Thédenat gave, from an account, published by M. P. Le Vaver in 
DL’ Oueat litteraire et artiatique, eome particulars with segard to the exca- 
vations carried on among the Roman ruing of Ocsseau-le-Petit (Sarthe). 
There have been discovered a number of important monuments: (1) 
an edifice of rectangular form divided into several rooms of very 
varied dimensions; the work of clearing out is not .yet finished, but 
one can already form an opinion of ita vast dimensions: (2) a theatre 
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22 m. in diameter, considerable remains of which still exist: (3) a 
temple, the cella of which, measuring 12 m, on all its faces, is the only 
ruin still left standing: (4) baths which were supplied by an aqueduct. 

Around these buildings a considerable space is covered with sub- 
structnres, among which were found fragments of antiquities in great 
numbers and of all kinds. 

PARIS.— CATALOGUES OF THE BRONZES OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 
AND OF THE VASES OF THE LOUVRE.—The catalogue of the bronzes of 
the Bibliotheque nationale, published by MM. Bare.os and GLascuet, 
brings before scholars a rich series of objects some of which are of 
capital importance for the history of Greek art and for the archeology 
of France. The collection of bronzes of the Bibliothtyue is not merely 
described with all the erudition which one might expect from these 
two authors ; it is truly published, for, following the method which is 
ut present used for all scientific catalogues, the text is abundantly 
illustrated. We find at the same time, in this beautiful volume, the 
commentary, the bibliography, and the reproduction of each monu- 
ment. M. EpmMoxp Porrrer is preparing an illustrated citilogue of 
the antique vases of the Louvre which will serve ss a scientific and 
indispensable com plement to his recent volume, where, under 4 modest 
form and title, he has written with so much science and taste, for the 
visitors to the galleries of the Louvre, o veritable history of the origin 
of keramic industry in Greece —Comptes Rinduse ATBL, Jan—Feb , 
1896, p. 102. 

CLUNY MUSEUM.—The director of the Museum has acquired an 
important monument of zold-work and Limoves-enamel of the begin- 
ning of the xm century. It is a reliquary containing the relics of 
saint Valére, the patron of Limoges. It is in copper-gilt, and meas- 
ures 26 em. high by 35 em. wide. The saint, clad in a close garment 
adorned at the wrists and about the neck with chased stones of red 
and green, and over all a mantle which covers her from the shoulders 
down, is seated upon a throne, She is beheaded and holds her head 
in her hands. This head is repowsst and charmingly carved. The 
saint is seated upon a throne which bears in red enamel the letters 8. 
V. (Sancta Valeria) and is richly carver and adorned in enamels of 
black and red—CA, 1895, p. 263. 
| “The Triptych of St. Saulpice—The beautiful triptych which EK, Sacito 
publishes in the MMALE (1895, pp. 227-83) is one of the chefs-d’ unre 
of the French ivory-carvers of the xrv century. The subjects figured. 
are arranged in two horizontal bands the uppermost of which repre- 
sents Christ bearing hia Cross, the Crvcifizion and the Deposition, On 
the lower band are represented the Adoration of the Magi, the Virgin — 
and Child between two candelabra-bearing angels, and the Presenta- 
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tion, This triptych is remarkable for the refined character of the 

sculptures, which exhibit noble figures, well-arranged draperies, and 

no small knowledge of anatomy. Distinct traces of painting still 

remain, This triptyeh was in the Exposition of 1889, and hae since 

been add«ul to the Cluny Museum, 

BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE.—A FOUR-FACED BRONZE STATUETTE 
OF MERCURY-—At the Feb. 6. 95 sitting of the SAF, M. ADRIEN 
BLaxciet made the following communication: “Among the bronzes 
of the Oppermann collection now preserved in the department of the 
medals and antiquitics at the Bibliothégue nationale, there is a curious 
statuette of Mercury which merits a description, The god is standing, 


and has a head with four faces: the front face is beardless and sur- 


mounted by two wings; the two faces placed above the shoulders are 
bearded, and the face at the back is beardleas. Otherwise, the statuette 
does not diifer from the other figurines of Mercury, Inthe right hand, 
which is thrust forward, the god holds a purse; the left hand held a 
caduceus which has disappeared, This bronze, found at Bordeaux, 
mensures 15 mm, in height, and is rude in style. The ancient lexico- 
graphers mention a four-heided Hermes, the work of Telesarchides, 
which existed in the Keramichos at Athens. It was probably the 
boundary of a erossway, and it is evident that we must not seek in 
this Greek work the prototype of the rude Gallo-Roman statuette, 
But the type of the four-faced Mercury, could it not have originated 
in the land where the statuette of Autun was discovered, as well os 
many other three-headed figures? M. Robert Mowat has considered 
certain three-heade| monuments as rude representations of Janus 
(uadritrons, of whieh the posterior head had been left incomplete on 
account of the destination of the monuments (R. Mowat, Notice epi- 
graphique ile diverses antiquités, 1387, p. 44). This theory might apply 
to those monuments which corresponded to the hermee and the termint 
placed at the crossways in Greece and at Rome, 

LOUVRE MUSEUM.—On the eighth of July was inaugurated the hall 
of antiquities from North Africa, The new hall is situated at the 
foot of the Daru staircase, which leads to the Nite from Samothrace. 
The monuments which are exhibited in it come from the various 
regions of North Africa: Cyrenaica, Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Maroceo, There is a summarized catalogue of the antique marbles. 
The African hall, in particular, with its annexes, is given more than 
450) nti bers, with a brief description noOComM pan ying each one, indi- 
cating its provenance and how it was obtained. The greater part of 
these monuments are the result of archeological missions, The gul- 


lery contains a large number of fine and most interesting mosnics.— 
RAC, 1595, p. 360. . 
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SILVER VASE FROM TELLO.—The Sultan has presented tothe Louyre 
the famous silver vase of Tello, which was found by M. de Sarzec in 
1888, on the site of the ancient Shirpurla, and then passed to the 
Turkish government in accordance with the conditions of the excava- 
tions. This vase is believed to be one of the oldest surviving examples 
of engraving upon metal.—Acad., March 14, 06. 

PARIS (xean).—MUSEUM OF ST. GERMAIN.— At a sitting of the AJBL 
(March 8*"95), M. Htrox pe Vittercsse presented a silver patera 
ornamented with interesting bagreliefs which had been given to the 
Museum of Saint-Germain by M. Noblemaire. It was found near 
Aigueblanche in Savoie together with another similar patera. The 
decoration of the handle is very remarkable; it is an extremely mter- 
esting specimen of Alexandrine art. Among the basreliefs are Bacchic 
masks, ring-paroquets, a naked child, small Hermae in a grotto, a 
gyTINX, a pinetree, ete. ; all these disposed with much grace and origi- 
nality, These basreliefs are executed with delicacy and relieved with 
gilding. ‘The two paterae, when they were first discovered, were lying 
one inside the other, This find brings to mind the one made in 1562 
in the Rhone, between Arles and Tarescon, where two decorated silver 
peterce of similar form were discovered; these are now preserved in 
the Museum of Avignon.—FAA, June, 5. 

PERICGUEUX.—RAOMAN REMAINS.—M. Héron de Villefosse pre- 
sented to the SAF. (April 10, 95), in the name of his colleague the 
Marquis de Fayolle, a pamphlet entitled Fouilles de la towr de Vésone. 
Important works executed at Perigueux, in the course of this year, 
around the tower of Vésone, for the establishment of an archmological 
square, have brought to light the remains of ancient constructions 
which belong to the edifice to which the tower was attached. Accord- 
ing to the archeologists of the region, this edifice was the cella of a 
temple consecrated to the tutelary goddess of VGone. Whatever these 
ruins may be found to be, they constitute one of the most important 
remains of Roman civilization in Gaul. 

POMMIERS (Aisxe).— The excavations at Pommiers have disclosed a 
necropolis containing about three hundred tombs which must have 
belonged to the perio from the seventh to the fourteenth century. The 
numerous sarcophagi appear to have been broken open and pillaged. 
Some buckles of steel inlaid with silver, some moncy, and one vase 
were found, The entire collection is without value, except to local 
history,—AM, 1895, p. 137. 

REIMS.—XIII-CENTURY FRESCO DESTROVED.—At the sitting of the 
Comité dea travaux (Dec. 16, 95), M. Eugéne Miintz read a communica- 
tion from M. Japanr with regard to a freseo of the xu century 
preserved in the charter-house of the Cathedral of Reims: This 
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painting discovered in 1850 has just been destroyed in the course af 
the restoration of the facade of the north portal. Happily M. Jadart 
was able to have a photograph taken of it before its destruction, and 
this photograph shows, without doubt, that it was a work of the x1it 
century. The scene is very interesting ; it contains three persons: one 
occupied in writing a charter; the second in receiving this charter; the 
third in placing it in an edicule—BACT, 1559, p. crx. 

SAINT NICOLAS (Wacs).—In the course of the restoratioms at pres- 
ent being made upon the earliest church of St. Nicolas, they have 
removed the layers of plaster which covered the first six columns of 
the preat nave and have brought to light some fine freseoes which 
Ap Per to date from the xIrv century. Each fresco pars bo repre- 
sent an apostle, The figures are of natural size, and the colors are 
still very bright, although they have suffered from the bed of cement 
under which they have been hidden.— PAC, 1595, pp. 155-86, 

SAINT-PAUL-TROIS-CHATEAUX (Daome).—In constructing the 
railway from Nyons to Pierre-latte and the southern precinet of the 
town of Saint-Paul-Trois-Chateaux, there waa discovered at the depth 
of 2.50 m., and under a mass of ashea, the remains of a Gallo-Roman 
city apparently 500 met. in extent. Various objects were brought to 
light, notably a mosaic in geometric designs, 9 m. long and 5 m. wide; 
a pavementin black and white marble; the shafts of columns ; capitals 
of soft stone; coarse Roman tiles four or five cent. thick; amphornae ; 
many beautiful specimens of pottery; curious basreliefs; ete. Accord- 
ing to the Abbé Boulomoy, this city dates back to an early period 
and is of very considerable importance RAC, 1895, p. 351. 

SAINT-PONS DE THOMIERES (Henauct)—The abbey church here 
is a type of the less known fortified churches of the xi century in the 
south of France. The north and northwest portions of the church 
serving as the enclosure of the monastery were the only parts fortified 
and they appear to have belonged to the end of the xm century. The 
fortification has two stories: On the first, a circular gallery com- 
municating with the interior by means of loopholes opening upon the 
triforium; on thesecond, another gallery, also circular, is sustained on 
the exterior by a great arcade reating on pilasters. Each arch is pierced 
above with machicolations for defence, Four square towers, of which 
three remained until the troubles of 1567, raised to the height of the 
roof, and a well which is still to be seen in the interior of the church, 
complete the system of defence. One notices on some stones of 
the east and south facades, constructed in 1716 from material which 
was once a part of the old choir (1450), certain signs and figures 
known as masons’ marks. Without discussing the origin, nage or the 
meaning of these marks, we observe that they are like some found at 
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Agde, Aigues-Mortes and at Roryan upon monuments constructed at 
different epochs, and that some correspond exactly with a great num- 
ber of signs affixed to the minutes of the notaries of Saint-Pons (from 
15d0-1540) by the illiterate of certain professions.—J. Sanuc, 4M, 
1805, p. 124. 

SAINT-QUENTIN (Aisne!.—A FIND OF ANCIENT COINS. — In demol- 
ishing « sixteenth-century house a laborer struck with his pick a vase 
Of reddish» clay, and upon examination the contents were found to 
consist of 494 coins dating from the second half of the fifteenth century 
and the firat years of the sixteenth. The coins are both foreign and 
domestic; some of them artistically executed. This is the fourth 
find of this kind made at Saint-Quentin during the last ten years— 
AM, 1895, p. 136. 

SENS=ACENDICUM.—The restoration has been begun of a monu- 
ment built by the Romans in the town which was destroyed at the 
end of the third century for the reconstruction of oppidum Senonum 
which the Emperor Julian found so fortunately placed to check the 
violence of invaders from beyond the Rhine. The walls of this oppidwm 
were almost entirely demolished in the course of the present century, 
and have furnished hundreds of the carved stones which to-day com- 
pose the Gallo-Roman museum of Sens. M.Julliot has chosen twenty- 
six of these stones and has drawn them to the scale of one-tenth. By 
the aid of these drawings he has been able to reconstruct a facade pre 
senting four windows, 31m. broad and 4m, high. The bays of these 
windows are framed in rich mouldings. They are crowned by quadrigas 
drawn by sea-horses. Their lower portions are decorated with bas- 
reliels representing scenes from the baths, and others which are episodes 
taken from the wars of the giants and the gods, These rich windows 
are separated from one another by half-engzaged columns, the shafts of 
Which are entirely covered with vines and branches loaded with leaves 
and fruit. In some of them children are displayed and various kinds 
of animals and birds. These windows have their bays strengthened 
by iron barsspaced at 13em.apart. The fagade probably rested upon 

a foundation, and each window muat have been crowned by a trian- 
gular pediment supporting the quadriga. To what monument is this 
splendid facade attributed? It is probably that which belonged to 
the baths which certainly existed in the Roman Agendicum, where 
an aqueduct 15 kilometres long has been found, and an inscription 
recalling the rebuilding by Hadrian and Trajan of porticocs, and 
the distribution of baths and oil to the people of both sexes on the 
day of the inauguration of these porticues and ambulatories. With 
the aid of recent discoveries the Latin inscription found at Sens 
belonging to the edifice built in honor of Caius Caeear, son of Agrippa 
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adopted by Augustus, has been completed, His titles are enumerated 
in this inscription: C. CAESAR! AVGVSTI F | DIV! 
NEPOTI PONTIFIC! | COS. IMP, PRINCIPI | 
IVVENTVTIS | CIVITAS SENONVM. — Juciior, AM, 
1895, p. 125, 


SPAIN. 


ANDALOUSIA.— PHOENICIAN NEGROPOL!.—M. Clermont-Ganneau 
read before the AJBL (May 5, 96) a paper by M. pe Latcve (former 
consul at Cadiz) upon the Phenician necropoli in Andalousia. The 
first excavations go back to 1887, when were uncovered three tombe 
juxtaposed, formed of large slabs solidly placed, two of which con- 
tained bones, fragments of bronze, a bone collar, a gold ring with an 
agate on which is engraved a personage in oriental style. The third 
tomb contained a magnificent marble sarcophagus of the type called 
anthropoid, the cover of which, sculptured in high-relief, represents a 
man with thick hair, long and curling beard, who is robed in a tunic 
falling to hia bare feet, The left arm is folded upon the breast and 
the hand holds aome fruit; the right arm is extended and close to the 
hody ; M. de Laigue supposes that the right hand held a laurel crown 
painted green, traces of which were still to be seen before the washing 
to which the monument was subjected. This sarcophagus must be of 
Phoenician origin and it may be considered as an authentic proof of 
the occupation of Gades by the Phoenicians, In January, 15:1, some 
earthworks undertaken upon another point led to the discovery of 
another necropolis containing sixty tombs exactly like the pre- 
ceding. Finally, in 1894, there was discovered on the side of the 
eonvent of Regia a group of tombs identical with those of Cadiz, 
Among the monuments which were found in them we call attention 
to an intaglio with a symbolic Egyptian representation; a bronze 
statuette of Osiris; three ornaments, partly gold, and partly bronze, in 
the form of cylinders, surmounted respectively by a lion-head,a hawk- 
head and a ram-head.— AC, 1596, No. 21. 

CHIPIONA —PHCENICO-PUNIC NECROPOLIS.—At the June 12, 5, 
sitting of the SAF, M. Samuel Berger read a note from M. pe Larue, 
on a Phoenico-Punie necropolis discovered at Chipiona, on the bay of 
Cadiz. The following are the circumstances under which this dis- 
covery was made: During the winter, a number of frightful and 
unprecedented storms devastated the coast of Andalusia and uncoy- 
ered a serried line of tombs near the famous convent of Regia (a 
dependent of Chipiona and not far from Rota). The material of the 
tombs is caracoliilo, a stone which is common in that country. The 
number of flagstones employed was generally five, disposed as usual 
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in the form of an aljibe or small cistern. These fagstones have been 
displaced so as to remove them from the danger of further risings 
of the sea. Some of the tombs are finished with masonry, which 
appears to indicate a relatively recent period. Finally, one of these 
tombe is so carefully polished on the outside that it would appear to 
have been prepared for receiving a coating or painting which, if they 
ever existed, have now entirely disappeared. The alignment of all 
these mortuary receptacles is rigorously geometric, and (as usual) the 
feet of the defunct are turned toward the east: however. either by 
design, or rather by displacements during the long extent of time, the 
heads seem slightly inclined toward the north. There were no vestiges 
of either sepulehral furniture or jewels, as at Cadiz. 


BELCIUM. 

ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN AND FLEMISH ARTISTS IN ITALY.—M. 
Mostz publishes in the RAC (1895, pp. 191-5), a paper on paintings 
of Rogier van der Weyden at Milan and Florence, his portraits of 
Sforza and the Medici family, adding some notes on Flemish and Ger- 
man artists who worked in Italy during the fifteenth century. It was 
already known that this great Flemish artist undertook a journey to 
Ttaly in 1449-50 and was received with the greatest honors by artists 
and princes, He received special hospitality at Ferrara and at Rome, 
and in the first of these cities he worked under Lionel of Este. The 
two paintings that are especially analyzed in this article are his Cruci- 
Jtion now in the Museum of Brussels, and the Virgin with Donors now 
in the Museum of Frankfort, both of which were executed in connec- 
tion with the painter's sojourn at Milan and Florence. The Brussels 
painting was formerly in the Zambeccari collection at Bologna, The 
attribution of the Crucifizion to Rogier has been contested by such 
critics as Hymans and Fétis. In the lower part of the painting aré 
three kneeling figures of donors—Francesco Sforza, his wife Bianca 
Visconti, and his son Galeazzo Maria. A study of the portraits shows 
that the portrait of Franceseo Sforza was executed at about the same 
time as the medal of him by Pisanello executed in 1447, and this date 
corresponds with the date of Rogier’s journey. In regard to the Frank- 
fort painting, while critics have recognized in the figures of Saints 
Cosmas and Damian portraits of members of the Medici family, they 
seem to have erred in their identification, according to Mintz. Crowe 
and Cuvaleaselle see in them the portraits of Pietro and Giovanni. 
In one of the figures, that of 5. Cosmas, Miintz sees the great Cosimo 
de’ Medici himself, who would have been about sixty years old at the 
time of Rogier’s journey. The face corresponds with the medallion of 
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Cosimo executed about ten years later. While suggesting Lorenzo for 
the other figure, M. Miintz leaves the identification in doubt. He 
ealls attention to and reproduces a magnificent drawing of the fifteenth 
century, how in the Museum at Cologne, that reproduces these two 
figures from the pieture, which seems to be an early copy from the 
picture rather than a study for it by the artist himself 

M. Mintz has some notes on Flemish painters who worked in Italy 
during the fifteenth century, adding a number of names to those which 
were already published by himself and other erities: such are the 
sculptors Corrado or Conrad (Arcevia), Gualtiero or Walter (Sulmona), 
Giovanni di Govto (Naples); the painters, Martin of Cologne who 
became a member of the corporation of painters in Padua in 1485, 
Sogelmo of Melignis or Mechlin in Flanders, in the same city. Among 
the painters on glass is George of Germany, who worked in Rome under 
Sixtus IV; among woeod-inlayers is Gondolo, who worked for Duke 
Frederic of Urbino; among goldsmiths is Ren Precht and “ Berardino,” 
who both worked in Naples, and a number of other goldemiths and 
makers of textiles. 


HOLLAND. 

NIMECGUEN.—EXCAVATION OF A CARLOVINGIAN CHAPEL. — Exca- 
vations, undertaken and directed by Dr. Konrad Plath. have been 
made at the place now called Valkhof, where the imperial palace 
erected by Charlemagne was formerly found. These excavations have 
resulted in discoveries relating to the original form of the Carlovingian 
Chapel. This construction, the aspect of which was singularly altered 
by the elevation of the soil and by architectural modifications, has 
assumed a new aspect of great beauty. As the result of this work, the 
communal Administration of Niméguen has decided to reestablish the 
imperial chapel in its original order, and to continue the excavations 
at the expense of the city. Dr. Plath has undertaken the study of all 
the palatine Chapels of the French emperors and later of the German, 
and he proposes to publish a collection of these studies, illustrated 
with numerous plates and photographs —RAC, 1845, p. 91. 

On pp. 475-482 of RAC, 1895, J. Helbig has reviewed (with repro- 
dnetions of plates) the work which Dr. Plath has written on La chepielle 
oologonale et lea rivines clu pralnis wapéerial Nimeuue, 

WINTERSWYCK.—A RENAISSANCE DUTCH FRESCO.—In the choir 
of the chureh at Winterswyck has been discovered an im portant mural 
painting of very remarkable quality and execotion; and by reason of 
its date (the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century) 
it is of special interest for the history of Dutch art—CA, 1895, p. 827. 
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CERMANY. 

BERLIN.—PORTRAIT BY MEMLING—The Berlin Gallery has recently 
acquired the portrait of an elderly man by Memling. The subject is 
represented nearly full-face and crowned with a high, black cap, 
Behind him is a low wall to the left of which is a bright-colored 
marble column, and in the background a landscape with a river, 
bridge and castle. The picture is somewhat suggestive of the manner 
of Jan van Eyck, but has nevertheless all the characteristics of the 
work of Memling. The management of the light, the fine, delicate 
drawing. as well as the character and costume mark this as one of his 
early works, Another early work of Memling has recently been 
acquired for the museum at The Hague,—Bone, JK, 1896, p. 3. 

CARMISH (BAVARIA). — RENAISSANCE FRESCOES. — The old parish 
church of St. Mary at Garmish in Upper Bavaria has an octagonal 
choir in which Renaissance frescoes have recently come to light. On 
the epistle-side only the upper portion of the paintings are preserved: 
here was a Madonna seated with the Christ-child and on either side 
an angel. The lower portion was destroyed by the erection of an 
oratory. On the gospel-side, where formerly stood the ciborium, the 
wall-painting is still preserved. Here is represented a Madonna della 
Misericordia (or Madonna sheltering the people beneath her mantle) 
many examples of which occur in Italian and German paintings of 
the xy century. Here the mantle of the standing Madonna is upheld 
by angels, on the right is the pope, a cardinal and knight, and on the 
left, priests and laity beneath whom is inscribed Ora pro nobis, Mater 
misericordiae, This painting occupies the upper portion of the pointed 
arch of the vault. Further down is a painting in three divisions. In 
the centre, God the Father holds the crucified Christ over whom hovers 
the dove of the Holy Spirit. On one side of this group under a painted 
baldachino ts St. Corbinian, the patron of the diocese; on the other 
side the full-armed St. Sigismund, Below this was formerly the seulp- 
tured ciborium, on either side of which was painted a flying angel. 
Not far from Munich in the parish-church of Feldmoching is found 
painting of a similar Madonna together with a painting of the Visita- 
tion assigned by Prof. Riehl to the years 1430-40,—K, °95, p. 164. 

MUNICH,—PAINTING BY LUCA SIGNORELLI—The old Pinacothek 
at Munich has lately acquired a painting by Signorelli, This picture, 
circular in form, represents the Madonna, who, with a graceful motion, 
turns towards the infant Jesus asleep at her side, This figure dif- 
fers from the traditional type in its fuller forms and in the color of 
the vestments, a red mantle and a violet robe. In the background 
are antique monuments; a young man just come from the bath put- 
ting on his sandals— RAC, 1895, p. 91. 
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MUNSTER. — ROMAN MOSAIC-PAVEMENT. — In Munster, near 
Bingen, has been discovered a large Roman mosaic-pavement with 
rich figured decoration. The central field exhibits Helios on a churiot 
drawn by two horses, Over his body is thrown a chlamys and from 
his head proceed cleven rays. This central field is surrounded hy 
twelve pietures from the cycle of the sun. The mosaics are finely 
executed and fairly-well preserved,—Aunatehronik, 1895, p. 79. 

NUREMBERG.—PHOTOGRAPHS OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM.—Valaable material for the history of early-German painting 
is being furnished by the series of photographs taken by Friedrich 
Hoefle of Augsburg. The National Museum of Nuremberg is rich in 
paintings of early masters from Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ulm and 
Regensburg, and of anonymous paintings of the fifteenth century. 
This gallery contains also interesting works of the old masters frou 
Kiln and the Netherlands. Hoetlle’s photographs are taken on 1s0- 
chromatic plates which give the color values. Besides the 18 photo- 
graphs from Nuremberg, he has made 151 from the gallery at Augs- 
burg and some 30 from Noerdlingen.—A'unatehronik, 1895, p. 89. 

SARREBOURC.—TWO GALLO-ROMAN DIVINITIES—AttheJan. 41, 
| 06 sitting of the AJBL,M.Saromon Rersacn presented the photo- 
eraphs of two Gallo-Roman altars recently discovered at Sarrebourg 
(ancient department of the Meurthe) in the course of the construction 
of some barracks. On one of these altars is represented the god with 
the mallet, accompanied by a female divinity, This couple have been 
known for a long time, but no inscription has thus far revealed the 
names of these personages thus grouped, The altar of Sarrebourg 
shows that they were called Suceutvs and Navrosyeura. M. Michaelis, 
who has published this monument, believes that he is able to refute a 
theory brought forward in France, according to which the god with 
the mallet is identical with the supreme god of the Gauls, whom 
Caesar calla Dispater. M. Reinach devoted himself to showing that 
this opinion is entirely sustainable, and that the new discovery tends 
to set aside the opinion of those who would assimilate the god with 
the mallet with the Roman god Silvanus.—#C, Feb. 10, 06, 

SODERSLEBEN.—DISCOVERY OF A PAINTING BY WOHLGEMUTH.— 
At the Castle of Sodersleben, near Halle, has been discovered a paint- 
ing by Michael Wohlgemuth in excellent preservation representing 
Christ upon the cross surrounded by the holy women, princes, priests 
and soldiera—CA, 1895, p. 327. 


AUSTRIA-HUNCARY. 
— DALMATIA,—VAN DALISM.—AIr. W. Law Bros writes to the Aliuneum 
(Aug. 8°96): “Having just returned from a visit to the Roman 
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remaing in Dalmatia, probably unsurpassed in Europe for interest 
and magnificence, | would wish to record the fact that the superb 
Romanesque tower, with ita Roman foundations, at the entrance to 
the Mausoleum of Diocletian at Spalato, has been completely and, to 
my mind, wantonly destroyed, Fragments of capitals and sculptured 
stones of all dates, from the third to the twelfth century, are lying 


about the ground, and some of them are being built into the new — 


etructure which is taking the place oftheold. The Dalmatinn author- 
ities are anxious to encourage the visite of the English tourist to their 
country, and they have very much of interest to attract him: but 
surely to rebuild their antiquities is hardly calculated to do so.” 

THE DALMATIAN SCULPTOR, JEAN DE TRAU.— M. Montz observed 
(at the ABLE of Feb. 21, 96) that there has been so much said of the 
role played by Italian artists outside of Italy, that it is only just to 
signalize the services rendered to Italy by foreicn artists. One of the 
greatest among them and certainly the least known is the Dalmatian 
sculptor, Jeax DE Trav. The French, German and Italian art histori- 
ans have known only one thing with regard to him up to this time: 
it is that he took part in the building of the mausoleum of Pope Paul IT 
(died in 1471) preserved to-day in the Grottoe: of the Vatican, and 
sculptured the beautiful figure of Hope, the cast of which one may 
see atthe Museum of the Trocadero. Thanks to certain documents of 
Slavic origin, communicated by M. Louis Leger, Professor at the Col- 
lege de France, M, Miintz has been able to complete the biography of this 
master, and to enrich his work by a monument up to this time 
medited. He shows that Jean the Dalmatian after having worked at 
Rome went to Hungary and became the principal collaborater of king 
Matthias Corvinus in the decoration of the edifices raised at Pesth. 
After the death of the king, the artist returned to Italy, and executed 
In 1509, for the Cathedral of Ancona, a mausoleum which exists still. 
—RC, March 9, "06. 


BULCARIA. 

THRACIAN BASRELIEFS WITH GREEK INSCRIPTIONS.—At the Feb, 15, 
15%, sitting of the AJBL, M. Satomon Retwace read a paper on a 
series of basreliefs with Greck inscriptions which had been communi- 
cated to him by M. Dobrusky, curator of the Museum of Sophia 
(Bulgaria). These monuments, all of which were discovered in ancient 
Thrace, are of great interest for the understanding of the local cults 
and of the constitutive elements of the ancient language, of which, 
as yet, we know almost nothing. They form a yaluable complement 
to the collection of Thracian inscriptions which were formerly pub- 
lished by Albert Dumont and reédited by M. Homolle —RA, June,’95. 


‘ 
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THRACIAN INSCRIPTIONS.—Under the title: Di alten Thraker, M. 
TomascHerk has becun the publication ofa Corpus of all that remains 
of the Thracian language (Sitzungsherichty de Vienne, t. xxx, 1899), 
Many new names appear in the inscriptions collected in the Museum 
of Sophia which M. Dobrusky has published in the Sbornik (1594, No, 
xt), and which he communicated to the Acodémte des [nacriptions on 


_ Feb. 15, 1895. 





Another quite important series of inscriptions from Bulgaria has 
been published by M. Scorer. and commentated by MM. Jirecek and 
Tomaschek. 

THRACIAN COINS.—The Museum of Sophia has been enriched by a 
treasure of very well preserved coins from Abdera, from Parion, and 
from the Chersonnesos, which were discovered in the environs of 
Mount Rhodope, A summarized catalogue of them has been published 
by M. Dobrusky (ALN, 1595, p. 105), 

DACIA.—I will call attention toa brick discovered at Recka (Romula)} 
on the left bank of the Danube near Sistova, with the curious 
inseription: Tot Tpwrot roAguov «aff “Opnp[or pdvfove rag], It is 
without doubt the end of a mnemonic poem used in the schools to 
initiate the children in the recital of Homer. 

ISTROPOLIS (MOESIA).—The Greek dedication of an altar to the 
Nymphs makes known the Ionian tribe of the Aljmopeis (AEM, 1894, 
p81). It is known that [stropolis was a colony of Miletos. 

KALLATIS (MOESIA)—In the environs of this city (at Mangalia) 
has been found a decree in honor of a Chersonnesitan; the epitaph in 
verse of a woman who had died in childbirth: rules for the sacrifices 
which were to take place in an edifice called AarvAAetor (there is 
known to be a Acéruros AaovAdos at Megara); and a Gnostic inscrip- 
tion on a gold amulet (AEM, 1894, p. 99)—S. R. in RA, Dec., "95. 

SOFIA.—CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. —At a sitting of the AJBL (July 
24, 700), M. Le Blant announced that he had received from M. 
Doprusky, director of the national museum of Sofia, impreasions of 
two inscriptions engraved on marble which were found in 1894 at the 
time of the opening of the street called Positano.+ Hic posits est Deme- 
trius diaconua,—— Deciua hic famulua (Sancti) Andreae + -— A second 
letter from the same scholar calls attention to a very recent diacovery— 
between the walls of the ancient basilica of Santa Sophia, the palace 
of the Sobrania and the State printing-office—of three tombs in masonry 
which contained a glass bottle, bronze fibulae, and some coins of the 
period from Valens to Justin 1. Within the preeinets of a church 
situated nearthesame basilica the eubstructions of which were uncoy- 
ered in 1585, there were discovered the three following Christian 
inseriptions : + Hic requiescit Florentia virgo -+-.1—+ Eva xaraiere 
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Mapua wapferog + .— Evfia xaraxite Appouxs aro Selwrowwros --. It 
would seem as if these inscriptions should be pluced towards the v or 
vreentury, The fof the word fimulus of the second epitaph assumes 
the form of an £; as yet M. Le Blant has net found it engraved in 
this way before the year 488. The some word Jomulus followed, as 
here, by the name of a saint in the genitive is found on the marbles 
of the v or the vi century.—M_. Le Blant also called especial attention 
to an object tound in 1893. It came from a tomb which was concealed 
within the apse of the basilica of Santa Sophia. This tomb, which 
was covered by a large slab, contained decomposed bones, remains of 
embroidery in gold, and a small locked capee of silver, 7 em. high and 
Sem. wide. The front is decorated with the Constantinian monorcram ; 
the back, with a cruciform monogram ; the sides show geometric orna- 
mentation, This capselfa contained. earth, or rather (M. Dobrusky 
thinks) mould coming from the decomposition of organic matter. M, 
Le Blant is inclined to think it ia a box containing relics, which was 
buried with the deceased —RC, 1896, Nos. 83-34. 

TOMISWAR=TOMIS (THRACIA)— Leaving on one side the Latin 
inscriptions, I will call attention to the base of a statue with dedica- 
tion, fragments of epigrams, a list of members of a college, and a 
Byzantine exclamation, ¢fleds pos Beds, painted in white on a small 
vase (AF, 1894, pp. 88-99) —S. R. in RA, Dec., "D5. 


TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.—S. Rewacn writes in AA, Dec, $5: “THe 
Museum has received the following objects, a list of which I owe to the 
kindness of M. Baltazzi; (1) Two large Phrygian inseri ptions (7) com- 
ing from Euyuk, vilayet of Angora (excavations Chantre); (2) Colos- 
ea! head in marble of Zeus, and Lawa of Dlium (excavations at Hisearlik 
and researches in the environs), also a quantity of indizenous and 
Mykenaean pottery which M. Smith has catalogued and classified in 
series in a hall on the ground-floor of Tchinli-Kiosk: (3) Roman 
objects (glass bottles, pottery, a winged genius in terracotta playing 
with a dog) coming from the necropolis of Biga neur Lampsakos; (4) 
an admirable gold ring on the bezel of which is engraved a Venus 
threatening Cupid with a small stick, coming from a tomb at Lamp- 
sakos; (5) from a tomb on the acropolis at Rhodes, a large amphora 
40 em. high, with red figures on a black ground representing an 
Eleusinian scene; (6) the Artemis called Persic of Dorylaion ; (7) the 
monument of Hicrapytna; (8) the Hittite lion of the fountain of 
Kalaba (Perrot, t. rv, p. 713); (9) a complete [onic capital from Nean- 
dreia (Koldewey, p. 4) ; (10) a sundial of white marble from Seleueis ad 
mare; (11) from Adrianopolis a marble oijcaga 67 cm. long, 20 cm, 
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wide: it is divided into two registers, the first containing six mnequal 
cylindrical cavities, the second seven circular cavities—on the marble 
table is sculptured the hind part of «lion ; (12) the beautiful ante-She- 
mitie inscription from Arykanda in Lykin (AA, 18do, oH, p. a) } 
(13) from Gordion, female head in red limestone (24 em. high) in the 
Phrygian style; it isto be published by M. Koerte; (14) the vase af 
Amasia (CIE, ut, 6984), with a long Roman inscription and reliefs 
representing arms, military insignia, ete. ; photographs and engravings 
have been sent to ML. Mommsen. 

“M. Baltazzi writes me; in consequence of the earthquake at Vonstan- 
tinople, a part of the old walls were thrown down. Near Top-Capou, 
among the rubbish were found fragments of Bygantine sculptures; 
they are religious subjects, decorations, and some inscriptions of -the 
same epoch, all badly mutilated. Our Byzantine collection ts enriched 
by a basrelief of a Victory, which was walled in near the gate. 

“Near the column of Areadius, were found and exported to the 
Museum an Egyptian sphinx in red granite; the head was wanting. 
Within the enclosure of the old Seraglio, near Gul-hané, were found a 
large number of fragments of pottery and Byzantine coin. 

“The government has undertuken, under the su perintendence of the 
Museum, the restoration of the obelisk with freestone from the hip- 
podrome; the stones that are lacking will be replaced by materials 
taken from the walls of the enclosure, 

“Tn digging a well within the enclosure of the large maitrise of artil- 
lery at Top-hané, were discovered two Greek inseriptions; one is a 
decree of 22 lines in honor of « prefect of Byzantium (second century 
a.p.); the second ia Byzantine and difficult to read, 

“ Pather Scheil makes known to the Museum, in the Peters founda- 
tion, a tablet from Nippur which represents ‘a primitive rental-book 
without survey,’ the plan of a vast property belonging without doubt 
to the temple of Ellil (Recueil de travaux, 1894, p. 46), 

* A Byzantine basrelief which was set into the walls of Constantinople 
and which M. Mordtmann had placed in the Museum at Berlin in 1880, 
furnishes M. Straygowski material for an interesting study, The sub- 
ject is the Calling of Mosea, which is represented almost identically on 
one of the doors of Santa Sabina at Rome. The article contains new 
indications on the Byzantine basreliefs and fragments of architecture in 
the Museum of Tchinli-Kiosk (JA, 1893, p. 65; BZ, 1895, pp. 225, 226)." 

DARDANELLES.—ARCHAIC BRONZE STATUETTE OF ATHENA:—AL 
a sitting of the AJBL (July 10, '95), M. Sanromon Reach presented 
a bronze statuette of Athena, of archaic Greek style, which was 
recently discovered near the Dardanelles and acquired by the Museum 
of Constantinople. This statuette reproduces a type of which only one 
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example is known in statuary—that of a bronze colossus described by 
the historian Niketas and destroyed at Constantinople in 1203. M. 
Reinnch gave reasons for thinking that this colossus was the Athena of 
the celebrated temple at Lindos, on theisland of Rhodes. This archaic 
type was transformed during the epoch of Mheidias, hut without any 
brusque interruption of the tradition, The influence of it was atill to 
be seen in the Athena in gold and ivory of the Parthenon, as also in 
the colossal Athena called Promachos, the work of Pheidias on the- 
Acropolis. According to M, Reinach, we have preserved an exact copy 
of this last statue in a bronze figurine diseovered near Coblents and 
bought by the Museum of Fine Arts at Hoston.— RA, Oct. 05, p. 2o8. 


RUSSIA. 

SOUTH RUSSIA.—ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. —The Academy 
af Dee. 21,05, quotes the following from the Odessa correspondent: 
ofthe Times: “ By order of the St. Petersburg Imperial Archaeological 
Committee the curator, M. Goshkeviteh, has been making archwo- 
logical excursions during the months of August, September, and Octo- 
ber of the present year along the banks of the Dnieper ( Borysthenes) 
and the Bug (Wypanis), especially in the district of which the villages 
of Stanislav and Kisliakovka are the centre. 

OLBIA.—* The latter village is opposite the ruins of the ancient 
Olbia, a description of which has been given by Herodotos, wherein 
he states it to be surrounded by a wall with many towers, and dis- 
tinguished for its extensive trade and the civilization of its inhabitants. 
The Listok states that the curator has found the traves of the ruins of 
this historic capital. The ramparts and inner parts are well preserved, 
while the ruins of the dwellings are still filled with the ancient build- 
ing materials used centories ago, and ternicotta figures, with subjects 
from domestic life; pottery, and small vessels are still continually 
being discovered by the villagers, 

ANCIENT SITES.—* The number of ancient sites discovered by M. 
Goshkevitech during his excursion is fifteen. The general character 
may be given as follows: Each one is situated on the steep hank of 
the river, which forms a natural defence against surprise attacks, and 
the other three sides are surrounded by ramparts in a good state of 
preservation, with the ruins of dwelling-places within the walls. One 
of the most interesting of these sites is called PropastNox, situated on 
the edge of the ravine of the same name near the Monastery of Bisukov. 
Here many ancient Greek veesels were found, and both here and on 
the banks of the Bug were discovered pieces of money of the time of 
Theodosios the Great, who reigned near the end of the fourth century. 
In the village of Kisniaxovea evident traces were discovered of an 
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ancient Greek settlement, and here the curator discovered a head of a 
statue in a good state of preservation. Here, also, the peasants, a short 
time ago, unearthed a splendid Greek statue; but, being ignorant of 
ita value, they destroved it, although they sell to the first buyer the 
coins they find at the ancient site of Olbia, and many private persons 
in these parts have splendid numismatie collections of the Scythian 
and other periods. | 

FIVE TUMULI.—" Besides the cursory examination of these sites five 
tumuli were opene|—two on the bank of the Dnieper and three near 
the village of Arkhanjelskoe, in the parish of Alexandrova. Four of 
these tumuli proved to be the graves of unimportant chieftains, there 
being nothing except the skeletons within; but the fifth, which was 
near the well-known Borysthenian burying-ground, contained a vault- 
like chamber, faced with oak blocks, and a floor that had been made 
white with cement or lime. A skeleton was lying on a stone slab, 
with extended arm-bones and on the wrist « bracelet of pure gold. 
Around the neck were four finely worked gold and amber necklaces, 
and near the skull there were the remains of a dark red colour, while 
at the hipbone was a kind of knife or sword, Thirty bone arrows in 
a quiver, a8 well aga corytos or bow-case, were near the skull, but the 
quiver crumbled away on exposure to the air. The skeleton also was 
so decayed that it crumbled te dust on being touched. Judging from 
the manner of the interment and the objects found, M. Goshkevitch 
thinks that it belongs to the Seythian period. 

“Tn a ravine opening into the valley of the Dnieper a considerable 
number of mammoth bones were discovered; but they were only 
partly dug out of the ground last month, and so they will remain until 
next year, when it is believed that the Government will examine more 
extensively the ancient sites in the provinces of Cherson and Taurida. 

“ Owing to the lateness of the season, the curator was not able to 
examine the many ruins and sites of ancient settlements which are 
known to exist beyond the Monastery of Bisukov, although he brought 
away from there to the Cherson Museum a mussive piece of statuary 
having on its two sides crosses and cypress leaves, as well as a bunch 
of prisob. This piece of work is beheved to belong to the period 
when Genoese colonies were ina flourishing state on the shores of the 
Black Sea.” 

PUBLICATION OF ANTIQUITIES.—Volume xvii of the Memotres de la 
Soeciéte Archéologique d' Odessa (Russia), published in 1894, contains (1) 
inscriptions from Olbia and from Tyra; (2) o catalogue, by M. Yastre- 
boy, of the antiquities of the government of Cherson; and (4) a paper 
on the alabastron of Psiax and Hilinos at the Museum of Odessa, All 
this remains almost unknown in the West; TI notice, however, a good 
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summary of the paper of M. Yastrebov in LD’ Anthropologie (1595, p. 
a24), the work of M. Th. Volkov.—8.'R. in AA, Dec., 5. 

CRIMEA.— anon pe Barve presented to the SAF, (April 3, "85) 
numerous fragments of pottery of various manufactures and epochs 
brought from the Crimea. He showed his colleagues examples of 
antique Greek vases, fragments of oriental pottery of the Middle Ages 
(from the xi to the xrv century), and finally some specimens of a 
keramic of indeterminate origin to which he especially called the atten- 
tion of the Society. This pottery, decorated with animals, has not 
vet been studicd, for it has been only recently discovered. It was the 
excavations of Theodosia and of Cherson which revealed their existence, 

M. pe Bave has given to the Louvre a series of the fragments of 
vases and terracottus collected at Theodosia. 

CHERSON —DISCOVERY OF THE BYZANTINE CITY.—The excava- 
tions on the south of Sebastopol have led to the discovery of the great 
Byzantine city Cherson, which is to be distinguished from the town of 
the same name at the mouth of the Dnieper, The different quarters 
of the city and the principal buildings have been laid bare, and the 
finding of the ruins of no less than thirty churches shows the former 
importance of the place, The city itself is built upon the site of one 
still more ancient, and relics of Greek-Bevthian art and culture are 
being daily unearthed, including coins with the sytubol of the ancient 
city, the Diana of Tauris with the hind. An ingeribed stone confirms 
the assertion of ancient writers that Chersonesos was a colony of 
the Pontic Herakleia. Dr. Kosciusko, the director of the scenes 
has built a small provisional museum upon the spot, from which the 
most important of the “finde” are dispatched onee a month to the 
Hermitage at St. Petersburg or to the Historical Museum at Moscow,— 
Athen., Feb. 22, “6. 





CREAT BRITAIN. 


MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND.—Mr. C. E Krvyser 
read to the Archwological Institute (Feb. 4) a paper entitled: Recently 
discovered Mural Paintings at Willingham church, Cambridgeshire, and 
elaewhere in the South of England, but contined his remarks to Suffolk, 
Essex, Hertford, Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Dorset, and Devonshire, 
leaving Willingham church to be dealt with in a subsequent paper. 
The author commenced with describing the xm and xl-century 
paintings at Lakenheath church, Suffolk, and the Norman painting 
at Heybridge and Copford in Essex. Passing on to Littlebourne and 
Boughton Aluph in Kent, he dealt with the little church of Clayton 
in Sussex, and described the large and early representation of the Doom 


therein depicted. The paintings of the sim and xtv centuries repre-_ 
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senting the Annuneiation and St. Michael weighing souls, found at 
Rotherfield, were then deserilw]; also a fine example of St. Christopher 
at West Grinstead. Mention was Made of a large xTy-century paint- 
ing at Catherington church in Hampshire, representing St. Michael 
weighing souls, and the most recently discovered paintings at Wellow 
of the figures of St, Thomas a Becket, Edmund of Pontigny, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, besides other figures. The paper closed with deserip- 
tions of paintings to be seen at Wimborne Minster in Dorset and at 
Axmouth in Devonshire. Mr. Keyser promised to read the remain- 
ing portion of the paper at the May mecting.—Athen., Feb. 29,94, 

ROMAN REMAINS IN BRITAIN.—Mr. Haverticld publishes in the CR, 
of Feb. 6, a third article on Discoveries of Roman Remains in Britain, 
which is « brief summary of the discoveries since May 15%, the date of 
his last article on this subject. He speaks of the excavations by the 
NewcastleSociety of Antiquaries under Dr. H wiekin during two veurs at 

AESICA—GREAT CHESTER, one of the fortresses on the Roman Wall 
in Haltwhistle, The guard-chamber of the south gate yielded two 
very large and remarkable silver fibulue of late Celtic pattern, together 
with a silver necklace, some rings and other notable objects, all dating 
from about 214) 4. n,, and suggesting that the wate and wuard-chambers 
may have been ruined at about that time. Outside the guard-ehatn- 
ber were found a number of bronze stiles from a piece of Roman 
scule-armor. From the portions of gronund-plan laid bare, it is evident 
that this fortress, like the others in north Britain, was full of stone 
edifices and therein. differed from the forts along the Pfahlgraben, 
The masonry of the Wall and the fortress are found to be hounded 
together, thus proving that they were erected conten poraneously, 

THE VALLUM. — The exploration of the Vallum shows that no 
“gromatic ditch “can be traced and that all its mounds belong toone 
work, The striking discovery was made near Birdoswald of « turf- 
wall 12 to 15 ft. wide with « hig diteh in front running between and 
parallel to the Wall and the Vallum for about a mile 
Tt is pretty certainly Roman, but spectiations as 
deferred until further investizution. 

BIRFRENS.—In Scotland the Roman fort Birrens, near Ecclefcochan, 
has been exeavated with the result of finding several inseriptions and 
interesting buildings, Tt is probably the Roman Blatum Bulgium, 

VILLAS.—OF leaser excavations there should he mentiond the villas 
at Darenth in Kent, Ely near Cardiff. and Sudely near Cheltenham. 
The first and the last of these are built on the courtvard type, 

GREAT CHESTER.—The Academy (of April 11, 96) quotes the 
following from the annual report of the Society of Antijyuaries of New- 
éastle-upon-Tyne: “The exploration of the Roman camp at Great 


od a quarter. 
to its origin are 
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Chester has been successfully prosecuted by the Northumberland 
Excavation Committee, and the excavations have disclosed the exist- 
ence of a western gateway unknown to Brace and Maclauchlan. Inter- 
esting evidences are afforded of at least three distinet periods in the 
history of the camp, separated by intervening periods of demolition.” 
_ DORE (wean HEREFORD).—THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY.— During thesum- 
mer of 1895 some interesting results were obtained by excavating on 
the site of the nave of the Cistercian Abbey of Dore, about twelve miles 
west of Hereford, at the southern end of the Golden Valley. Hitherto 
only an approximate idea of the length of the western arm has been 
possible. The excavations, however, have revealed the position of the 
west wall at its northwest corner, and also the bases of all the columns, 
except two, which supported the north arcade. The nave was of nine 
bays, divided by cireular columns 5 ft. 6 in, in diameter, and standing 
on square bases or plinths. At the second column west of the * croga- 
ing” was found the base of the great reod-screen, partly composed of 
xui-eentury worked stones retised. Many of these still retained traces 
of colour, and fragments of a shrine or tomb found close by were also 
élaborately coloured and gilt. The rood-sereen crossed the aisles aa 
well as the central nave. The aide screen-walls between the columns 
of the nave west of the rood-sereen—so characteristic a feature of 
Cistercian churches—were found in two bays, but toward the weat 
end the destruction of the walls generally had been more complete, 
even the columns themselves being cleared away to the level of the 
footings. Some beautiful stone screenwork was found, of the xm cen- 
tary, also fragments of armorial and embossed tiles. Burials have 
taken place for some years past on the site of the south arcade; and, 
quite recently, during the digging of « grave, the southern end of the 
rood-sereen was discovered, and partially destroyed, Just west of this 
an elaborate Early-English cap from one of the large cireular columns 
was found in a perfect state —Athen,, Nov, 2, "U). 
CLASTONBURY.—THE LAKE-VILLAGE.—Ata meeting of the anthro- 
pulogie section of the British Association, Dr. R. Muxno submitted 
the third report of the committee on the Lake-Village of Glastonbury. 
During the year, 45 more dwelling-mounds and 500ft. of palisading 
had been disclosed, and nearly two-thirds of the border had now 
been traced. Many valuable relics had been obtained, among which 
were a flint saw, a complete ladder 7it. long, a amall door of solid oak, 
and an oval bein mirror, a feature of late-Celtic art. The pottery 
was abundant and ornamented in late Celtic style, unintluenced by 
Roman art. Hence the discovery of this lake-village could not fail to 
shed much light upon one of the obscurest periods of British art, It 
was quite ns likely that the pottery was connected with the pre-historic 
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iron age as with the Roman occupation. No fragment of Samian or of 
distinctly Roman ware had been found in the settlement, The mirrors 
were doubtless introduced from uo foreign source. By the side of the 
mirrors, tweezers and antimony had been found. The skulls were 
dolichocephalic, of an Iberic type. The discovery was of the utmost 
importance, for it reyealed the manners and avocations of the pre- 
historic people who occupied Glastonbury in the iron age.—Aend,, 
Sep. 28, "35, 

KENT.—A PREHISTORIC METROPOLIS.—At Swanscombe, and in 
many of the surrounding parishes, great numbers of worked stones 
and tools can still be found on the Surface, notwithstanding the vast 
quantities that have been picked off by collectors, or used for rond- 
making and similar purposes. These tools belonz to all ages, from the 
Gritish back to that very remote period when the gravels were being 
deposited on the high plateau of Kent in pliocene times, 

From the area of the site occupied by Swanscombe, and the vast 
number of stones indicating manufacture and use at the spot, it seems 
to have been a city of great extent, that possibly might make it the 
metropolis of that period, and so antedate the ereat capital that has 
grown fifteen miles further up the river. It is certain that this site 
was continuously oceupied for on enormous period of time. At levels 
ranging from fifty toa hundred feet above the river, on the belt of 
chalk bordering the valley, is a huge deposit of mixed gravel, sand, 
and clay, for the most part containing in abundance worked flints and 
flukes. These generally are of such a character that they clearly 
indicate manufacture and very extensive use upon the site, The 
majority have no sign of abrasion or water-wear. Some have evidently 
fallen from the hand of the maker, and such edges as have not been 
used are as sharp and fine as when first struck from the flint. From 
the Manner in which they were deposited with the gravel, itis possible 
that the town was built, at least in part, upon piles. These imple- 
ments and chips constitute nearly all the evidence yet recognized of 
the countless generations of dwellers in this great settlement. For- 
tunately some human bones, and one very remarkable skull, have 
been discovered at Galley Hill (in this parish) in such a position that, 
apart from the powerful evidence of the very marked characteristies 


they furnish, no doubt can remain that they belonged to the race of 


men then living in this great town, 

The stones used throughout the transition or prepalmolithic time are 
frequently very large, generally left-handed, and nearly always rough, 
but the ideal shape of the later axe is already clearly shown in them. 
Yet all these precede the time when this Kentish town was first occu- 
pied. The Thames (or its great predecessor) then ran more than a 
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hundred feet above tts present level. With the myriads of untravelled 
stones that mark it as a site of occupation there oceur occasionally 
other stones, of worn and travelled look, that were derived from the 
older gravels already noted, These are of ruder types, or ore worn 
only, not fashioned. They prove earlier occupation of higher sites, 
and that man had already so far developed that with much skill he 
chipped stones, with beautiful symmetry, into good forms for use, 

The large proportion of drills and graving-tools indicates a very 
considerable development of art or ornamentation of the solter 
miterials doubtless used. This town was oceupied so long that the 
Thames scooped out its valley over 40 ft. deeper, with no appre- 
elable difference in any of its conditions, The woolly mammoth and 
rhinoceros were the big game of its hunters throughout this period, 
and their remains abound. Since the disappearance of these great 
beasts the river has eut down the valley 50 ft. further. In the clays 
and eravels of Swanscombe lies buried the evidence of much of the 
lives of our ancestors during all those unreckoned centuries. The men 
of Kent in this old town, as perhaps in many others, became skilled 
workers in flint, and possibly supplied surrounding tribes and nations, 
not with the raw material only, but with manufactured goods. 
Beautifully made oxes, knives, gyrators, fabricators, drills, scrapers, 
spoke-shaves, graving-tools, hammers, netweights, and anchors, with 
other im proved types of tools, indicate a considerable degree of develop- 
mentand civilization. Thedrills, spokeshaves, and graving-tools speak 
of much skill in workingivory, bone, and wood.—H. Srores, in Athen., 
Sep. 7, 1895, F 

OXFORD.—THE ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM.—We quote the following 
from the annual report of the visitors of the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford: “The year 1504 has been marked by valuable additions to 
the collections, The Egyptian department has been enriched by the 
chief results of Prof. Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Koptos, includ- 
ing frasments of archaic sculpture and terracotta which are apparently 
anterior to the historic period of Egypt, and are the first objects of the 
kind yet known, 

Capt. H, G, Lyons, BR.E., has also presented a series of xn-dvnasty 
stelac from the Northern Temple at Wady Halia, and two hieratic 
stelae from the village of Mut in the Dakhla oasis, which are of grent 
interest as referring to the artesian wells of the oasis, the revigters of 
water, and other matters connected with its supply. 

Dr. Fortnum has deposited, together with searabs and other Egyp- 
tian relics, a very fine blue-glazed libation vase, with inscriptions 
showing that it was to be used tor libations of wine and milk by the 
Osiris priest of Amen-Ra at Thebes. A series of scaraba and other 
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small Egyptian relica was procured by the Keeper during a visit to 
Lower Egypt. 

A very interesting addition to the Oriental collection of the Museum 
has been made in the inscribed weight from Samaria presented by 
Dr. T. Chaplin. Through Mr. D. G. Hogarth’s kindness, the Hittite 
collection received an important accession of seals and stone imple- 
ments procured by him at Ain Tab m Cilicia. 

The development of the part of our collections devoted to primitive 
Greece and the Islands has made considerable progress in the course | 
of the last year. Mr. J. L. Myres has presented to the Museum a col- 
lection of Cyprivte antiquities, the result of his recent excavations, 
including terracotta figures from a votive deposit near Larnaca, and a 
series of early tomb-groups, some of them of special chronological 
value from the association of imported Mycenaean vases with indige- 
nous fabrics, Other Cypricte antiquities from Amathus have been 
riven by the Trustees of the British Museum. 

As the result of his explorations in Crete, the Keeper has been able 
to add to the Museum a variety of objects which throw a new light on 
the early culture of the Aegean peoples. Among these are a selection 
of early seal-stonea, together with casts of similar objects taken in 
Crete, inseribed vases and other relics, which evidence the existence 
in the island of both a pictographic and « linear system of writing in 
pre-Phoenician times. Others display decorative features derived from 
xi-dyuasty motives, and carry back the connexion of the Aegean 
peoples with the Nile vallev to the middle of the third millennium 
Bo, ‘This contact is further illustrated by a series of stone vessels of 
primitive forms from early Cretan graves. Other marble vessels of 
the same date from: Naxos have been presented by Mr, J. L. Myres. 

The Keeper has also been able to secure some interesting finds of 
bronze figures and weapons of Mycenaean date from votive deposits in 
Cretan caves, together with vases and other objects of the same period. 
Among the votive figures may be mentioned the third and finest 
example yet known of a bronze statuette of a Mycenaean warrior in 
a peaked helmet. The two others were found at Tiryns and M ycenae 
respectively. From Mycenae itself the Museum has acquired a set of 
fold pendants of characteristic forme. 

Among the classical antiquities obtained during the last year may 
be mentioned an archaic bronze figure of Herakles in marriage coa- 
tume, from the site of Gela in Sicily, an early terracotta relief of a 
Sphinx from near Kritai in Crete, and a fourth-century red-figured 
krater from Capua, with a very beautiful design, perhaps representing 
the rape of Persephone. The Branteghen Cup, of Theban ware, no 
doubt from the temple of the Cabeiri, has also been purchased for the 
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collection, It bears comic representations of Odysseus and Circe, and 
of Boreas blowing the hero over the sea in a bout consisting of two 
amphorae, Dr. Fortnum has also deposited with the other objects of 
his collection two red-figured hydrias in most perfect condition, one 
representing « lady with two handmaidens, the other Apollo holding 
his lyre between two female flute-players. 

From Athens were obtained a series of fine specimens of Dipylon 
vases, and from Argos and Olympia bronze figures of the same period, 
two representing horses, and the other a large beetle of remarkable 
type. These specimens of the geometrical period help to fill what has 
hitherto been a serious lacuna in the Museum. 

Dr. Fortnum has supplemented his former munificence by the 
deposit on loan of almost the whole of the rest of his collection of 
Bronzes and Majolica, together with specimens of sculpture, class, and 
other objects. The whole of this magnificent series Is now arranged 
with the part of his collection already presented by him in the 
Renaissance Koon, 

Among the Bronzes are some of unique importance, Several of 
these works belong to the end of the fifteenth or the early years of 
the sixteenth century, including such masterpieces as the inkstand 
attributed to Riccio of Padua; another of Florentine work, in the form 
ofa nude boy holding two cornneopias; and a North-[talian figure of 
Hercules striking with his club. A candlestick of North-Italian fabric 
(crea 1470) is probably uneyualled for the combined delicacy and 
boldnees of the rehels with which it is adorned. An inkstand in the 
form of 4 sea-monster is attributed to Cellini, and two pieces—a recum- 
bent Latona with her children, and a saltcellar supported by a Kneeling 
niale figure —to Guglielmo della Porta, a pupil of Michel Angelo. 
A figure of Venus is by Giovanni da Bologna, and there is another 
alter Francia. Among the reliefs is a Deposition, perhaps a study by 
Donatello himself for the terracotta relief in the church of St. Antonia 
at Padua. There is also a German inkstand of great importance: 
signed by Peter Viseher, of Nuremberg. 

Among the Majolica now deposited by Dr. Fortnum are some bril- 
liant specimens of Italian lustred ware by Maestro Giorgio, and two 
early Gubbio dishes, richly lustred in ruby and gold, one representing 
a scene from one of Aesop's Fables, after a woodcut of 1485. There 
are some choice examples of Faenza and Catiagsiolo plates (etrea 1520) 
and specimens of Dirnta, Castel Durante, Urbino, and other fabrics, 
& Siculo-Moresque ewer, and a beautiful series of Persian and Rhodian 
Damascus wares, The glass includes a sixteenth-century enamelled 

jug, Venetian tazzas, and specimens of German, Flemish, and other 
work, Dr. Fortnun: has also deposited two fine reliefs by Andrea della 
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Robbia, One of these, representing the Last Sacrament of Santa Maria 
Evittiaca, is a contemporary replica of one of the panels of Andrea's 
large altarpiece in the cathedral of Arezzo; the other is a tabernacle 
with the Virgin and Child executed by Andrea, in Luca's manner, 1470. 
— Academy, April 6, 5, 

SILCHESTER.— EXCAVATIONS OF 1894.—Six and a half acres of the 
aite were thoroughly and carefully examined, and, though these exen- 
vations did not reveal any large building, they were of no small im- 
portance, as they disclosed for the first time something of the industries 
of & Romano-British town, Twenty-one sinall hearths or furnaces, 
some circular and some oblong, were uncovered. With the exception 
of amediom-sized capital and base of a Dorie column, and a large 
alab of Purbeck marble, no important architectural remains came to 
light. Of minor objects in metal, bone, glass, and iron, the usual 
variety has been found, as well as a few articles of more special 
moment, One of the special features of the year was the discovery of 
a hoard of 2%) silver denarii of early date, ranging from Mark Antony 
to Severus, [t seems probable that this hoard was concealed during 
the struggle between Albinus and Severus (4. p. 104-197), which closely 
concerned Britain.—aAthen., May 4, ‘05. 

EXCAVATIONS OF 1895.—During the excavations in 1895 (resumed 
for the sixth year in succession), the area examined was about three 
acres and a half hetweenthe basilica and the west gate, and consisting 
of Insule xo and x1v, immediately to the south of the two Insule 
excavated in 1894. The results are fully equal, both in general and 
particular interest, to those of the previous tive seasons. 

There was a remarkable contrast between the two Insuke examined 
in 1805, Insula xm being destitute of almost uny remains save a few 
of the circular and oblong dvers’ hearths similar to those discovered 
the previous year, whilst Insula xiv was practically covered by the 
foundations of two large and important houses. In both houses were 
a number of winter-roomsa, warmed by hypocausts. The western- 
most of these two houses was of the courtyard type, but it differed in 
a remarkable way from all Silechester houses yet uncovered in having 
the fourth side (which is usually open) covered by a range of large 
rooms with mosaic-floors., The northernmost room has in the centre 
atarge panel of fine mosaic, about 15 feet square, composed of five 
large circles within octagons, and filled with stars and geometrical 
figures, the whole being enclosed by a broad border of braid work and 
set in a ground of red tesserae, The colors used are black, white, red, 
and yellow, About three-fourths of this pavement 1s intact, 

The next room has an almost perfect mosaic-pavement composed 
entirely of fine black and white tesserae arranged in 81 squares or panels 
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of geometrical design coupled by fret-work. It measures about 14 feet 
by 16 feet, and is set ina ground of coarse red tesserae. The next room 
has a fine mosaic-pavement of about the same size as that just 
described, composed of 16 octagonal panels of black, white, red, and 
yellow feaserae, but, unfortunately, almost the whole is destroyed. A 
passage paved with ordinary red fesserae separates the three northern- 
most chambers from the other two. One of these has a plain red 
pavement only. The southernmost chamber retains a nearly perfect 
mosaic centre, about 14 feet square, formed of nine hexagonal panels 
with floral and other devices, all of good design and character. 
Remains of mosaic-flooring were found in other rooms, but the four 
in the eastern range were of large size and good work manship. Three 
out of the four were in such excellent preservation that they have been 
taken up, and most cunningly and faithfully put together again and 
mounted. These lurge pavements, in common with the rest of the 
finds, will eventually be exhibited in the Reading Museum, So fine a 
series of handsome mosaic-payements have never previously been 
secured from a single building. 

The easternmost house was also of the courtyard type, but of eur- 
iously irregular plan. It has a street frontage of more than 200 feet, 
and extends backwarde for over 150 feet, The most noteworthy 
feature of this house was the occurrence of a small chapel, wherein was 
the base of a detached shrine for the household gods, Its principal 
chambers were on the west side, and bad mosaic-pavements almost 
entirely destroyed, A vestibule in the north part of the house, 12 feet 
wide and 54 feet long, has nearly the whole of a very remarkable 
mosaic-pavement, It consists of groundwork of common red and drab 
mosaic, arranged in long bands or panels, filled with squares or lozen- 
ges, and coupled by frets. In this are set, in somewhat capricious 
fashion, no fewer than five, if not six, panels of fine mosaic-work of 
excellent design, First, there are two small squares, each two feet 
across, placed side by side with an interval of a few inches. Then 
comes a large panel, six feet square, with a bust (much injured ) within 
a circular border. Beyond this is a long and marrow panel of inter- 
lacing work, and beyond this again the remains of a fine panel (or, 
perhaps, two placed end to end) over 20 ft. long, which has evidently 
been almost entirely destroyed within the last few years through the 
agency of a“ scarifier,” Very few instances of so elaborate a combina- 
tion of coarse and fine mosaic patterns have come to light in Britain. 
The occurrence, therefore, of 30 curious and perfect an example at Sil- 
chester is noteworthy, At the west end of the vestibule is a small 
room, on a lower level, with a yery perfect floor of drab mosaic with 
a central panel of fine work, but this is injured in the centre. One 
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pavement is of interest because of the pattern indicating the exact 
position of the table and couches in the triclinduin. 

No architectural remains were discovered, save part of a small well- 
designed Doric capital. 

Objects in bronze and iron and considerable portions of vessels of 
glass and of window-glass, as well as several glass beads, were found. 
There was also one specially noteworthy glass vessel found in a rub- 
bish-pit of house No. 1, which is the gem of the exhibition. Itisa 
pillar-moulded bow], 41 in. in diameter and 2! in. in depth, of marbled 
glass, of a rich sapphire-blue colour streaked with white and yellow 
spots. Small fragments of such bowls have been found at Silehester 
and elsewhere in Britain, but this isthe only complete exainple in Eng- 
land. This bowl was undoubtedly imported from Italy. Another 
remarkable object, which was also found in a rubbish-pit, isa block of 
wood, some 22 tn. long, through which pass two large and perfect lead 
pipes. In front is the chase for another group of pipes which have 
been taken away, This arrangement represented, when complete, the 
forcpump deseribed by Vitruvius as the machina (eaibien, and is of 
peculiar interest as being the only example of Roman hvrdraulic 
machinery hitherte found in Britain, 

Of the pottery may be mentioned (1) a fine bowl of unusual form, 
ornamented with a triple row of overlapping scales and covered with a 
greenish-yellow glaze, and (2) several of the pscudo-Samian bowls hav- 
ing good figure designs in slight relief, particularly one of a figure in a 
chariot drawn by a centaur, The coins were comparatively few in 
number, and of no special interest; they extend from Hadrian to 
Marnentius. | 

Probably the most interesting thing in the collection in the eyes of 
Romano-British antiquaries is the plaster design of a painted dado 
from chamber 22, house No, 1, of Insula xrv. A sufficient number of 
pieces of wall-plnster were recovered to be ingenious! y pieced together, 
so as to display a bold and effective pattern. The pattern is formed 
by a series of rings and hollow squares of a grey colour upon a dark 
élaret-red backgroand, linked together by ears of barley with inter- 
mediate centres of blue cornilowers. This is a proof that just as the 
decorative house-painters of Italy drew their ideas from the flora 
around them, such as the vine, myrtle, or acanthus, so too did the 
artists of our islands from the cornfields that doubtless then sur- 
rounded the Roman city of Silchester. 

The committee propose to continue the work this year in the adja~- 
cent Insule. About half of the urea (100 acres) within the walls has 
now been systematically excavated, with most important results, but 
there is still several more years’ work to be done before this great 
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example of a Romano-Britizh city can be regarded as completely dis- 
closed.—Athen., May 2. "96; London Timex, June, "95. 
WATTON —EXCAVATIONS AT WATTON PRIORY. — In September, 


1805, was resumed the work bezun in 1893 of exhuming the remains 


and the ground-plan of the largest and wealthiest of the houses per- 
taining to the English order of Gilbertines. It is the only one that hag 
heen investigated. It will be remembered that the cround-plan of the 
conventual church, with many feet of walling in some places, was un- 
covered in 1894. The church was 208 ft. long by 51 ft. wide, exclusive 
of the irregularly-shaped transejts. It was found to be divided from 
end to énd inte two unequal parts by a partition-wall, arcaded above, 
to separate the sexes. | 

In 1895, the cloisters to the north of the church were proved to be 
about Lit. square, On the eastside, nearly joining the north transept, 
18 the large rectangular chapter-house. The great dorter, about 110 ft. 
long, was over this range of buildings on the east side, and was sup- 
ported beyond the chapter-house by a vaulted undercroft, the bases 
of whose central piers were found, Beyond the dorter, the rere-dorter, 
of rather small dimensions, was uncovered. On the north side of the 
cloister was also a vaulted building with two entrances, the frater or 
refectory being above it. In all probability the cloister adjoining the 
church pertained to the nuns, who were twice as numerous os the 
eanons at Watton, The canons’ cloister and adjacent buildings have 
not yet been found. 

The south chapel of the church, entered through an archway from 
the nave, has been opened out, and most of the altar was found stand- 
ing suve the top slab, whilst the altar-face waa still tiled with yellow 
and black pavers arranged diamond fashion. The portions of pottery 
turned up are of great variety and interest, numbering at least twenty- 
five distinct kinds. They extend from vessels of Norman glaze down 
to an apothecary’s pot of blue and white, lettered with the drug or 
spice it contained, of the first-half of the sixteenth century.—aAlthen., 
Sept. 20, 94. 

A. L. Froruiscnam, JR. 
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REPORT ON THE EXPEDITION OF THE INSTITUTE 
TO CRETE. 





It is with a feeling of sadness that I undertake this Report on 
the researches which I earried on in Crete during the years 1893 
and 1894 for the Archaeological Institute of America, The man 
who was their principal promoter, my esteemed friend Professor 
Angustus C. Merriam, has passed away without seeing the pub- 
lication of their results. I cannot forget the enthusiasm which 
he showed in the steps preparatory to the expedition, his ceaseless 
care and anxiety in following its progress in the midst of its 
greatest difficulties, the interest with which he examined the 
material, before it had been arranged, during the few weeks that 
elapsed between my return from the island to Greece and his own 
unexpected death. He gave a lecture on this subject in Janu- 
ary, 1895, before the American School at Athens, as an intro- 
duction to a series of lectures and studies on Cretan archaeology 
which he expected to give. It was his last lecture. To my 
revered colleague, who rests in the shadow of the Acropolis in 
vjolet-crowned Athens, I would like these pages to be a last salute, 
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and I dedicate them to his memory as a tribute of everlasting 
friendship. | 

It was in the autumn of 1892 that during a trip to America the 
project of an archaeological expedition to Crete was discussed by 
me in some Conversations with Professor Merriam. The discover- 
ies that had taken place in the island during the years 1884 and 
1887 had aroused considerable interest among seholars in the United 
States, Professor Merriam was one of the first to occupy himeelf 
with the Great Inscription of Gortyna; another friend and col- 
league, Professor Arthur L, Frothingham, Jr., immediately after 
a publication by myself and Dr, Orsi, had again taken up, with 
new points of view, the Hlustration of the bronzes of the Cave of 
Zeus on Mt. Ida. It was then that the idea, suggested by Prof. 
Frothingzham to the Council of the Institute, was first broached 
of its taking part in the archaeological exploration of the island and 
continuing the successtil researches begun there by the Italian 
government through the initiative of Professor Comparetti. I 
submitted a preliminary project to the Connell, at ite meeting Im 
May, 1893, after conferences in Rome with Prof, Frothingham. 
But it was only at the close of the summer of 1895, at the time 
of my second trip to America, that the plan took a definite form. 
In September, Mr. Seth Low, President of the Institute, officially 
announced to me the favorable decision of the Institute, and on 
November 11th I disembarked at Candia ready to begin my work. 

The original plan, er rather # main part of it, was to conduct 
a campaign of explorations at Gortyna in the neighborhood of the 
agora and the Roman theatre, a site which the discoveries of the 
preceding years had designated as the repository of the ancient 
legal records of this important city. It was presupposed that 
the researches would last about six months. This project, how- 
ever, through unforeseen circumstances, was necessarily abandoned 
and was replaced by a plan of exploration on a larger seale, kut 
less connected with excavation, which covered almost two- 
thirds of the area of the island, from the borderland of Rettimo 
us far aa the extreme end of Sitia; and this exploration was con- 
tinued throughout an entire year, from November 11th, 1893, to 
November 25th, 1894. 

Immediately on my arrival in Crete, I perceived that the con- 
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ditions of the island were entirely different from those of the period 
when I had previously visited it, eight or nine years before. During 
my first explorations, under the enlightened and humane adminis- 
tration of the late Photiades Pasha and also under that of his 
successors Anthoponlos Pasha and Sartinski Pasha, considerable 
favor was shown to scientific research. A noble institution which 
represented the movement of the country toward intellectual and 


moral progress, the Syllogos of Candia, was developed with fruit-. 


fal energy under the aegis of the authorities, and laid the basis of 
& museum which, from humble beginnings, has to-day attained the 
importance with which all are familiar. All archaeologists have 
been in the habit of addressing themselves to the Syllogos, which, 

thanks to the semi-official position to which tt had attained: nosed to 
be in « condition to offer them all the support necessary to assure 
the success of their scientific undertakings; serving as a con- 
necting link between them and the government, on one side, and, 

on the other, interposing its goud offices so as to facilitate negotia- 
tions with the owners of land which it was desirable to explore. 
Bat, during the last few years, the government of Constantinople 
has laid a heavy hand on the island of Crete: the Turkish ele- 
ment has gained the upper hand and the barbarism so natural to it 
once more has showed itself in all its various forms. The Hellenic 
Syllogos, while ever maintaining its tradition of hospitality and 
sympathy toward foreign students, and while continuing with 
even greater zeal to favor their purposes, has been deprived of the 
protection of the governmentand has been even openly upposed by 
local Turkish governors and by the authorities of Constuntinople, 
so that ite action became almost entirely inoperative. 

Mahmud Pasha, then Governor General at Canea, was not will- 
ing to listen to proposals of excavation made by me or by anyone 
else. ‘The proposal made by the Syllogos in co-operation with me 
to carry on work around the Great Inscription of Gortyna and to 
take measures for its preservation and for making a plaster cast 
of it aggravated the situation still further. A conspiracy was 
formed at Constantinople to prevent anything of the sort, and 
the governor was empowered to give orders to this effect. To 
these people, to whom it had never - occurred before to save this 
important monument from ruin, it seemed a sacrilege that the 
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initiative should come from the Cretans themselves. In all this 
ngly muddle of intrigues, What was most painful for me to note 
was that among the originators of these obstructive acts were & 
few scholars who were not Turks and who would huve done an 
act far more worthy of themselves and of acienee had they favored 
a different cause. 

Then commenced for me and for the plans of the Institute a 
time of tempest and persecution. I will spare the reader of this 
report the account of the stormy negotiations which Twas obliged 
to carry on and of the strange events which sceompanied and fol- 
lowed them, because these things have nothing to do with science 
and, furthermore, every one has learned well enough from late 
events the character of the Turkish administration and govern- 
ment in Crete, [should probably have had far less trouble in my 
wark if the government of the United States had been willing 
to provide, as Lhad asked, for the establishment of a consular 
representative in Candia, This was not done, and the plans of the 
Institute euffered in consequence. 

In view of these circumstances, I thought the best decision was 
to give up for the moment any thought of excavations on a large 
scale, especially in a central point so contested and desirable as 
Gortyna. I therefore put off to a more propitious Occasion any 
such projects and decided to go to a distance from the centre of 
intrigue and to begin at first a general survey and then a 
series of tentative excavations and apectal investigations in the 
eastern half and in the centre of the island, I never had reason 
to repent of this decision, because it resulted in numerous dis- 
coveries of various kinds—epigraphical, archaeological and pre- 
historic—and especially did it lead in remote provinces to the 
discovery of archaic-Hellenic strata, which gave an important 
harvest of most original terracottas, and to the discovery of 
Mycenaean necropoleis which, until that time, were a great blank 
in Cretan archaeology and one of the first desiderata of our explo- 
ration. Even in this work the government did not cease to annoy 
me, and I do not remember in the long course of my researches 
in Crete to have ever passed through a year so agitated and full 
of difficultics, The result has been abundant, notwithstanding, 
and a considerable share of the success is due to the personal 
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support and constant co-operation of the president of the Syllogoa, 
Dr. J. Hazzidaki, and to its secretary, Professor Stephanos Xan- 
thondidis, and other numerous and warm Cretan friends to whom, 
in thanks to their kindness, I wish to offer my heartfelt desire 
that a better day may dawn for their country. It was even pos 
sible for me to carry out researches and excavations to a certain 
extent at Gortyna when, during the last months of my stay, 
the long delay and perhaps the heat of the August sun had 
somewhat calmed the zeal of those who had taken so much 
unkind interest in my mission. I was also able to carry out, in 
part, during the summer the project which had been planned in 
co-operation with the Syllogos of a series of excuvations around 
the Great Inscription and even to curry them forward another 
step, thanks to a semi-accord which was laboriously negotiated 
with the government itself, The Institute had urranged that I 
should have, as a companion in my work of exploration, Mr. 
John Alden, «a graduate of Harvard. He joined me at Candia, 
December 22d, 1893, and his arrival was the signal for the begin- 
ning of the long excursions into the interior. 

The first of these had fur its aim the epigraphical exploration 
of the province of Pediada, which I confided almost entirely to Mr: 
Alden, reserving for myself only the work of deciphering and copy- 
ing the long Latin inseription of Haghios Joannis Kamuriotis and 
a few Greek texts. We established our headquarters at Kastelh, 
beginning with the exploration of Lyttos and its neighborhood. 
As Lalready had occasion to note a few years ago, at the time of 
my first researches, the destruction of the city by the Cnossiuns in 
99) nc. must have been radical and complete. It would be 
vain to seek above ground or slightly below the suriace for any 
remains of structures which can certainly be referred, [ do mot 
say to the archaic period, but even to good Hellenic or Hellenistic 
times. Even the gradual reconstruction of the city after the 
Cnossian war must have taken place in rather meagre and 
restricted form. All, or almost all, the remains which are seen 
ecattered over its broad area belong to the Roman period during 
which Lyttos reached and even surpassed its former extent; to this 
period belong also the great majority of its inseriptions and all, 
or almost all, those gathered by Mr. Alden and more recently by 
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me during the repeated excursions which I made to the site: As 
for the character of these inscriptions, they are almost entirely 
sepulchral; and in fact the enormous preponderance of funerary 
material, above historical or political material, is a peculiarity of 
the epigraphy of this territory, The sepulehral inscriptions of 
the neighborhood of Lyttos now equal or surpass in number 
those of all the other Cretan cities taken together. This does 
not seem to me to be a matter of chance, The special cult of the 
deceased is perhaps one of the virtues that survived in this city 
so much esteemed by the ancients for the wisdom of its laws and 
the virtue of its inhabitants, Ina short campaign of excavation 
undertaken later, during the summer, and guided by the casual 
diseovery of two honorary imperial inscriptions, I sueceeded in 
uncovering a series of inscribed honorary bases, on a site near 
the country church of Stavromenos where, [ beheve, were #itu- 
ated the agora and the forum of the Roman city. It is with these 
texts that I will bewin in the following pages my article on the 
Inscriptions of Various Cretan Cities. 

The following exeursion had for ite object a reconnaissance in the 
province of Monofatsi and through all upper Messara, touch- 
ing also on a part of Pedinda and passing through Temenos on 
the outward trip and through Malevisi on the return. In this 
journey we visited and studied the littleknown ruins of the 
ancient cities situated near the modern villazes and localities of 
Ini, Castelliana, Soudsouro, Rhotaasi, Melidochori and Priniiia, 
of which the first three may be identified with sufficient certainty 
with Inatos, Priansos and its ériveov, although the inseriptions 
which we found there throw no light on these questions, The 
other two sites, where no inseriptions have heen found, are 
regarded quite arbitrarily as corresponding to Rhytion and Area- 
tia; the ancient settlement near Prinifs had not previously been 
visited! or, at least, notived by any one, It stood about half-way 
between Gortyna and Cnossos, on an isolated rock, flat at the suit- 
mit, which was called by the peasants Patiéla, and it represents 
one of the finest types of the acropolis of the Mycenaean period in 
Crete. Its remains are scanty, but all belong to a very primitive 
period with the exception of two tombs excavated in the rock on 
the bill facing it. It is on this site that were found some of the 
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finest Mycenaean vases of the Syllogos of Candia, and during a ten- 
tative excavation which, after this first excursion, I carried on there 
during the summer, I was able to ascertain that the walls of pre- 
historic and of archaic-Hellenic constructions were still to be 
recognized ut a depth of about one metre below the surface. 
Some fragmenta of archaic inseriptions, which Mr. Alden and 
I were able to examine and copy, bear a character similar to 
those of the Pythion of Gortyna and evidently belonged, as those 
did, toa publie building the walls of which were covered with 
official inscriptions. One of their notable peculiarities is that 
their alphabet varies from the Gortynian group so as to be 
related te that of Oaxos and Eleutherna, that is to say, with the 
group which we may henceforth eall that of Mt. Ida. Another 
fragment of smaller lettering has an importance quite exceptional 
as it contains the first mention of the magistracy of the ephoroi 
in a Cretan city, But, apart from this inseription, what was most 
notable among the things that we gathered, during these researches 
at Priniiis and on the hill of Patéla, was a quantity of most 
remarkable fragments of archaic pifhoi with decorations in relief, 
which, joined to the similar but less varied fragments found later 
by me at Haghios Tlias and at Praesos, form a group of more 
original character than any of the other Cretan terracottas which 
have heen brought to light by the exploration of the Institute. 

After this excursion, Mr. Alden, who had come to Crete for 
the special purpose of assisting at the excavation of the agora of 
Gortyna, finding that this part of the work had to be abandoned, 
left me and sailed on the 6th of March for Athens. I made, at 
that time, a last attempt at Canea to secure the permission to 
excavate at Gortyna and it seemed at the time that there was a 
glimmer of hope of suecess: but this also filed at the last moment 
and I left again on another excursion into the lower Messara, to 
the west of Gortyna, passing from there into ) the region of the 

western slopes of Mt. Ida. 

The news had just reached me of ensual discoveries that had 
taken place near the village of Courtes, and what was my surprise 
when on arriving there [ found that the peasants had opened up 
the necropolis of a Mycenaean city. I at once decided to make 
trial exeavations and to uncover certain tombs which had not 
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been already destroyed by the peasants and of which traces could 
be seen in the upturned soil. But it was only some months later 
that I was enabled, during another trip, to carry out this plan. 
The material collected in this place and saved from the hands of 
the Turkish owners of the land was enormous. The greater part 
of the funeral deposits and the form and mode of the construction 
of the tombs did not, however, bear the characteristics of the 
earliest deposits of the Myvenaecan style. 

To a much earlier date belongs, on the other hand, the necro- 
polis of Erganos, which, guided by vague information, I succeeded 
in placing on the heights above the village of Embaros at the 
furthest eastern corner of the province of Pediada. The tombs 
which | there exeavated and studied, in the course of one of the 
most interesting and fruitiul among my summer excursions, were 
still intact, The sepulehral objects and the remains of the skele- 
tons Were still in their original position as they had been buried 
about three thousand years ago, and I was able to draw both the 
tombs and their contents, rathering towether afterwards the vases 
and the skulls of which a description will be given in a special 
article. 

The entire territory, which begins at the slopes below the sum- 
mit of the mountains of Lassithi, going westward, must have 
been thickly inhabited during the Mycenaean period. I found and 
excavated some isolated tombs of a new necropolis of this period 
on the slopes of the hill of Maghios Ilias almost opposite Embaros 
and the heights of Erganos. They had, however, been despoiled 
by peasants during the past years and contained nothing; but 
the excellent preservation of one of them gave a moilel of 4 well- 
constructed tomb of the common people of this period. Tombs of 
rich families, constructed luxuriously with larce thalai approuched 
through # long dromos and belonging to the dvaeres, have not yet 
heen discovered in Crete, although it may be supposed that the 
subterranean chambers where were found the urns of Anoja Mes- 
saritica and other localities, now preserved in the collection of the 
Syllogos, are in their form and dimensions somewhut similar to 
what we regard as the type of the creat tombe of the Mycennean 
age in continental Greece, It is true that the information which 


we possess on this point and the sketches made by myself a few 
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years ago, for example, of the tombs of Anoja and of Milatos, 
rest in part on brief descriptions by the peasantry of the place 
and only in part on the study of the monuments themselves, which 
bad already been so transformed by the hand of man and by the 
changes brought about by the cultivation of the ground that they 
ean only be regarded as extremely imperfect. On the other hand, 
the researches of the Archaeological Institute have now brought 
clearly to light the characteristics and peculiarities of the ordi- 
nary Cretan tomb of this period, its structure, its contents, and 
its funeral rites, 

I do not think it is necessary to describe here, in particular, 
the itinerary of all the numerous excursions which | earried on 
in all directions over the island, especially after the opening of the 
fine senson and the coming of the long and clear Egean days, 
I shall contine myself to giving a brief notice of the results of 
the more thorough research and excavations which will be the 
subject of the main articles in my report. 

After the necropoleis of Courtes, of Erganos and of Haghios 
Nias, that which tempted me the most was the exploration of 
Praesos, the city of the Eteo-Cretans at the eastern end of the 
island. Here I drew up, in the first place, the plan of the site; 
then I undertook two excavations: one on the third acropolis, 
not far from the place where a few years ago was discovered the 
fragment of the Eteo-Cretan inscription published in the Museo 
Ttaliano; the other on a deposit of votive terracottas which 
probably mark the position or vicinity of a suburban tem- 
ple. In the firat place, I was able to verify the existence of a 
small rectangular square partially cut out of the rock. At one of 
its ends, a little below the present surface of the ground, were 
the remains of a kind of altar or platform in the open air, where 
the primitive Praesians performed their sacrifices in the midst of 
natural surroundings of the severest and most primitive character, 
in the same way as the ancient priests of Olympia sacrificed on 
the top of Mt. Cronion, or as the Cretans of Mt. Ida on the large 
rock cut into the form of an altar in front of the entrance of the 
eave of Zeus. Around the platform, mingled with ashes and 
charcoal, were the remains of bones of animals left over from 
ancient sacrifices, and with them s quantity of fragments of votive 
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offerings belonging to archaic vases, to terracotta figurines—of 
a style similar to the Cypriote—to bronze objects, among which 
were some circular handles of tripods similar to those of the Cave 
on Mt, Ida. | 

The second excavation brought to light a large and varied 
quantity of pinakes or votive tablets and terracotta figurines dating 
from the archaic-Greek period to Macedonian times, Side by 
side with certain types which appear to have their origin in Eteo- 
Cretan art, we find a very beautiful pinar with the figure of a 
Greek warrior dragging behind him a woman evidently just made 
prisoner, many archaic heads of figurines of the Apollo type, 
innumerable figurines of nude women of the so-called Anaitis 
type, and other subjects 

After the surprising discoveries of Mr. Arthur J, Evans in the 
field of pre-Phoenician writing, the desire to contribute new 
material to the study of this important question led me to give 
the most careful attention to the cut stones, seals and amulets 
which are often found in the possession of peasants, especially in 
the villages neur Mycenaean settlements, 1 succeeded not only 
in getting together some new specimens to be added to Evans? 
series, but also in discovering a locality important for the 
production of the small steatite stones in Crete, and in estab- 
lishing the fxet—until now unnoticed—of the continuity of one 
branch of this industry down to the period of the archaic-Greek 
alphabet and even through the period of Hellenism down to the 
Brzantine epoch. This centre, carefully explored by me in the 
course of two tripa,is the hill of Haghios Ilias in the midst of 
a tich Mycenaean territory. 

One of the original projects of the Institute, outside of the 
excavation in the egera in Gortyna, was to excavate the Ascle- 
pieion of Lebena. This work, however, would have been an even 
more dificult undertuking than that at Gortyna and under the 
circumstances which had now to be faced, was therefore impos- 
sible of accomplishment. But it seemed most essential to me to 
make at least a minute exploration of the site on which arose one 
of the most important andl renowned among the Asclepieions of 
the Greeks, and one of the most freqnénted sanctuaries of Crete, 
I took as my associate in this work my friend Dr. Antonio Tara- 
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melli, member of the Italian Archaeological School, who disem- 
barked during the summer at Candia with the intention of carry- 
ing on a series of studies on the prehistoric antiquities of the 
island and especially on the fortifications and other Mycenaean 
remains of central Crete. We organized a regulur campaign on 
the hill of Ledda, establishing our tent near the small country 
ehurch of Havhios Joannis on the site which overlooked the ruins 
and the sea, Afteran accurate examination of all the remains of 
the ancient city still visible above ground, we drew up a plan 
which, although a summary one, may serve as a basis for others 
who may wish, under better circumstances, to attempt the exca- 
vation of thissite, The result of our observations, however, was to 
make it certain that all, or nearly all, that is now visible belongs to 
the Roman period and that at this time most important innovations 
and restorations must have taken place which obliterated nearly 
all that had remained from ancient times in the temple and its 
surroundings, Our examination finished with a tentative exca- 
vation within the temple itself which led to the discovery of a 
base of an anathema dedicated to Asclepioa by a certain Xenton, 
probably the same individual mentioned in the inseription of 
Lebena published by Spratt. 

Somewhat later, while I was engaged in other work, I charged 
Dr. Taramelli with some other pieces of research for me, and 
had him excavate the prehistoric grotto of Miami, explore the 
grotto of Camares, uncover the remains of a mass of archaic 
pottery at Phaestos and study the acropolis of Gortyna. He will 
contribute to my report some papers in which he will give an 
account of the results secured in the course of this work. 

By the exploration of the acropolis of Gortyna, the first step 
has been made toward the study of the topography of this great 
Cretan centre which should be completed without fail by whoever 
eontinues work on this site. It is sad to see how diligently the 
hand of man has been at work to destroy the imposing remains 
of this city, which may be called the Rome of Crete. <Any one 
who will glance at the bird’seye panorama of this locality made 
by Tournefort in 1700 and will then gaze from the heights of the 
acropolis on what now remains of these ruins, cannot do less than 
ask himself if ten yeurs hence, with the process of planting, of 
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cultivation, and the systematic gathering up of ancient material for 
new constructions, anything of the ancient city will still remain 
above ground. ' 

It was at the close of the summer that I was finally able to 
open ground for the first time on the site of this city, Some 
peasants, seeking for ancient stones for use in new constructions, 
had casually brought to light, a few months before, some inserip- 
tions. Guided by this discovery and having made all Necessary 
arrangements with the owners, I undertook two excavations, 
one of which led to the discovery of the remains of a large 
Byzantine basilica whose walls still remained about six feet above 
the level of the ancient pavement and were built of stones belong- 
Ing to more ancient buildings and in part covered with 1Mserip- 
tions. They formed a group of texts which begin in the archaic 
period and end in Roman times and which come, as can be easily 
imagined, from a temple all the walls of which were, like the 
Pythion, covered with laws and decrees, Among the material 
which came to light during the course of the excavation, Was a 
treaty between Gortyna and the city of Rhizene, which is the. 
most ancient among all known treaties between Cretan cities; a 
fragment, also archaic, relating to mortgaging ; a decree regulating 
the introduction and use of bronze coinage in Gortyna; a remark- 
able decree of the combined cities of Gortyna and Phaestos; and 
mniny inscriptions of the Macedonian and Roman periods consist- 
ing especially of decrees of proxeny, The other excavation guve 
less important results, but among the texts that were found was 
one relating to the freeing of slaves and a fragment of an archaic 
ritual on sacrifices, 

The inseriptions discovered in this excavation, and those which 
came to light, somewhat later, in the work earried.on by the Syl- 
logos around the Great Inscription, constitute the principal croup 
which T shall publish, and to it I shall devote a special article, 
The other inseriptions will be divided into two chapters, one 
of which will be the opening paper of the Cretun series in this 
JOURNAL. : 

In the publication of the purely archaeological material, T shall 
be extremely brief, giving a report, as detailed as possible, of the: 
discovery itself and an exact description of the monuments, but- 
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leaving to othera their illustration and diseussion trom the 
point of view of the history of art, in order not to invade a field 
which is somewhat beyond my province. When I am obliged to 
enter this field, I shall not do so without having first consulted 
two of my friends, the archaeologists Dr. Lucio Mariani and 
Dr. Luigi Savignoni, who are both intimate with Crete and its 
antiquities. 

It was not only my excavations and researches which furnished 
me with archaeological material; the Museum of the Syllogos of 
Candia, which has been notably increased during the past few 
years, contains a quantity of objects, especially vases and seulp- 
tures which were worthy of illustration. Every day new material 
was brought into it under my very eyes. The time which I was 
obliged to pass on various occasions in the city, either on account 
of the negotiations during the first few months, or in the intervals 
between one excursion and the other, was spent, in great part, in 
making studies and photographs and in preparing the illustrations 
of the most notable unedited objects of this collection. Several pa- 
pers in this series are the result of such studies, and I believe they 
will be found to be not the least interesting. Dr. Mariani and 
another friend and colleague of mine, Dr. Paolo Orsi, have kindly 
accepted my proposition to illustrate for the JovnNAL some of these 
monuments, and while the first named contributes some articles 
on the Roman seulptures of Gortyua, Dr. Orsi hus contributed a 
note on the vases and fragmenta of Cnossos, Anopolis and Priniis, 
and will contribute, I hope, some other articles to a later number. 

T will add a few words in regard to the material and technical 
aide of the Report. The inscriptions are in great part reproduced 
in facsimile, from photographs, which I took either directly from 
the inscriptions or from impressions prepared according to a 
apecial system with the assistance of Dr. Mariani and Dr. Savi- 
gnoni. The photographs of non-epigraphical monuments have 
been partly contributed by Mr. Alden, Mr. Taramelli and Mr. 
Cambanari of Candia, while the drawings, which serve to illus- 
trate the archaeological material discovered in the various excava- 
tions and researches, have been executed by the well-known artist 
M. Gilliéron whom I was commissioned by the Institute to call to 
Crete for this special purpose. I wished to make the illus- 
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trative part of my report as abundant as possible, and mist 
thank the Committee of the Institute and the Editor of the 
JouRNAL for the liberality with which they have seconded my de- 
sire. I wish to express my especial sense of obligation to Profes- 
sors Arthur L. Frothingham, Jr., Herbert Weir Smyth and 
Allan Marquand for the great care which they have taken in 
preparing and directing the editing of this work. 

My report, which will occupy part of several numbers of the 
JOURNAL, has been somewhat delayed. The reasons for this have 
been numerons, but one of these will be sufficient. Cretan 
exploration has immense attractions: the surprises, which its 
little explored soil gives to any one who seeks to open it up, are 
among the deepest satisfactions of one’s life as an archaeologist. 
But every medal has its reyerse—and the reverse of these results 
that stimulate the mind is the malarial fever that prostrates the 
body, from which the writer of these pages has suffered severely 
during the two years since his return. 


FEDERICO HALBHERR,. 
Eome, Irany, 1896. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM VARIOUS CRETAN CITIES. 
Lyrros. | 
1. Base of local limestone, 1.11 m. high, 0.54 m. wide at the 
inscribed surface, 0.76 m. at the base, 0.70 m. at the upper mould- . 
ing. On top are traces of the feet of the statue, Letters, with : 
apices of forms i ab varied, of an average nsient of 0.08 m. | 
Ne? iP AT OP TAT CAPIC OF | 
a ‘ SE 


if © 


“OVA GONEPO: A | 
ue ie a xa 


| ie eae a ae oe 





Atroxpatopt Kaicap: Oe 
of Nepova vito(t), Nepova 
Tpaiara(t) SeSacra(i), Tep- 
panKce(t), Aakixe(:), apytepet | 
a peryloren(t), éymapyicis , 
Eovciat To 5, uTatmw(t) Te i, 
Tarpt watpites, Avrrior ) 
H woke Tal.) THY olKoULE 
bys xTior”(t) dia wparro«a- 
10 euov Ti. Kiavélov Bor- 
vo Siow. 
The dedication is dated from the sixteenth trijuntecia potestar 


and, according to Cretan custom, from the eponymous magistracy 


of the protocoemos T. KAavéios BowvoStos. 
529 
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Trajan counted his tribuniciae potestates — beginning with his 
third —from December 10th to December 10th.! This custom 
was followed by succeeding emperors. In the Cretan calendar 
of the imperial period, which was in harmony with the system 
of Asia Minor, the civil year began at the autumnal equinox ; 
that is, in September or October.*- Consequently, the year of 
office of a profecosmoe must have included fractions of two 
consecutive tribunieiae potestates ; namely, the months from Sep- 
tember to December 10th of one, and from December 10th to 
September of the following. It follows that the first three 
months of the Cretan year, beginning in 98 a.pD.,* corresponded 
to the last three months of the imperial trifwnicia potestas, and 
the first nine months of the imperial trifmnicta potestax corre- 
sponded to the last nine months of the Cretan apye/a. 

The inscription No. 2574 of the CLG. and our No. 3 contain 
a dedication by the inhabitants of Lyttos to Trajan during his 
AVIlth tribuneship, while M. Tloprnios KAeupevidas was proto- 
cosmos. This person is already mentioned as holding office during 
the XVIth tribuneship in No, 2573 of the CLG. Consequently 
our T. KAatdzoy BowdSioy was his immediate predecessor; and 
the present inscription may be assigned with precision to the 
first nine months of the XVIth ¢rih. pot. of the emperor, that is, 
between Dec. 10, 111 a.v., and September, 112 a.p. 

Two inscriptions from Lyttos, long since known, are dated 
from the term of office of this same magistrate: one is in memory 
of Marciana, Trajan's sister (C.2.G. 2576), and the other in honor 
of Mattidia, daughter of Marciana (Spratt, I, Pl. I, No. 7). 
These inscriptions should be assigned to the year between Sep- 
tember, 111, and September, 112 a.p. The date of Marciana’s 
death is unknown. The use of her name with the epithet Diva, 
found for the first time in the inseription of Trajan’s arch at 
Ancona, which dates from 115, led some to the conjecture that 
her death took place about 114. But the inscription of Lyttos, 
OULG. 2576, proves that Marciana was already dead (@ed) before 
September, 112. . 


+ Goyan, Chronologie de [Empire Romain, p. 174: Cagnat, Epigraphie latine 
2nd ed., pp. 157, 158. Pek 72 

*Ideler, Handbuch der mathematiechen und techniachen Chronologie, I, 426, 426, 
“CL. alao Hull. Corr. Hell. I, p. S04, : 

i Trajani Trib, Pot. U1, 
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9, Base of local limestone, similar to the preceding. Height, 
1.11 m.; width in the middle, 0.475 m. Letters, with apices and 
of very varied forms, 0.030 m. high. 


[Amreiey Sel Ba- 
ory, Atroxparopoy 
Nepoin Tpaiavev Kai- 
capes SeGucrrow, 

fh Tepparikon, Ala |xixot 
yeraixa, Avrrior 
q Toki 6un pur 

roxorpioe [Te | 
Ww iow, 





This inseription is in honor of Plotina, anil bears the same date 
as the preceding. Another dedication to the wife of Trajan is 
made by the inhabitants of Lyttes during the following year, 
under the protocosmoship of M. Tlopzwrnios KAevperidas (CLG. 
9575); a third, copied by myself in 1884 amd published in the 
Museo Ftaliano, Vol. IU, p. 668, No. 75, dates from the second 
magistracy of the profecosmos T. Flavius Comastas.! For the 
date of the latter, see our No. 4. 


3. Another base, similar to the preceding. Height, 1.25 m. ; 
width, 0.49 m. Letters, with apices, 0.08-0.055 m, high. 

This inscription is a duplicate of (LG. 2574, as the two 
inscriptions published under the following number are also duph- 
eates, It follows, from the reasons given for the date of No. 1, 
that the year of the prefocosmos M. Tlournios KXevueridas should 
be computed from September, 112, to September, 113, and that 
the present dedication should be referred to the latter part of 
hia magistracy, that is, between Dee. 10th, 112, and September, 
113 A.D. 


1A. Semenoff, in his Antiyuitates furia Publici Cretensivm, continues mistak- 
enly to believe, like Grater, that Kutuderar, OF Kuwarrds, is hot o family name, but 


a name descriptive of a religions office, 


a Pe ! es 
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Atroxparoat Kaicu- 
pt @eot Nepoum vidi), 
Nepows Tpuiar(i) Se. 
Sucre), Tepparceci(s), 
 Aawimiilt), doyeeper pecyir- 
rui(t), douopyexys éfou- 
aius Th il, trates) to 45, 
viral Celnrpiien 80) r98 
BE stanindone nite), 
| nh 10 Awrriaw 9 rodiy Gia zper 
- rokecpov Magxov Top- 
rytow KAcumerida. 





4aand 4. Two bases, similar to the preceding. a@) 1.03 m. 
high: 0.47 m. wide, Letters, with apices, 0.05-0.055 m. high: the 
O is sometimes smaller. 6) About as high as preceding, but exact 
measurement impossible, as the lower part is buried in the ground; 
width, 0.53 m. Letters as in a, but the o always smaller. 


i 


AYTOKPATOPAKAI 
ESAPAGEOYNEPOYA 
YIONNEPOYANTPAIANON 
TEBALTONTFEPMANIKoON 
AAKIKONAPXIEPHMET 1 
ETONAHMAPXIKHLEZoY 
TIAETOHYTIATONTOR 
TTIATEPATIATFIACE TON 
THEOIKOYMENHEKTIE 
THNAYT TlaNHTISAIZ 
AIATTPaTOKOoERMoY T 


bAACYIOY KaMALTAToB 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM VARIOUS CRETAN CITIES o45 
i) 
AY TceEPATcPAKAIZAPA 
SOEcYNEPsYAYIONNEPOY AN 
TPAIANoNEEBAZLTONTEPMA 
NIKoNAAKIKoNAPXIEPHME 
PIE ToNAHMAPXIKHEEZoY 
FIALKToIHYTIATON ToAITA 
TEPATIATPIACe PoN THE! 
KoYMENHEKTIETHNAYT 
TilaNHTTcoAIZAIATIPaTo 
Ko MoY T PAASYIe¥ 
KaMALTAToB 


Auroxpdropa Kalcapa Geot Nepota view Ne 
potayv Tpaiavoy SeSacrtor, Tepuarixov, Aaxixor, 
dpyvep) wcyiotor, Snuapyins eFovelas TO im, 
icratay To G, waTeépa qwaTpioos, Tov THY olxoupe 
vys xtiotyy, Avrtiow iq wakes Gta TpwroKdo pov 
T. Praoviov Kwpdara 7d 8B. 


The XVIMIth (ritunicia potestas of Trajan belongs to the year 
114 (Dee. 10, 1138—Dec. 10, 114). These two inscriptions make 
it now possible to assign a date bo the dedication to Plotina in 
No. 75 of the Museo Jtatiano (111, p. 668) and to that to Mat- 
tidia, daughter of Mareciana, under No. 2578 of the G21G., 
both of which belong to the second cosmoship of T. Flavius 
Comastas. d 

With the addition of these new dedications, the honorary impe- 
rial inscriptions of Lyttos reach a number so large that, in the 
present conilition of excavations at least, there is nothing com- 
parable to it in any other Cretan city, They all belong, however, 
to the brief period between Domitian and Lucius Verus, and the 
creat majority refer to the family of Trajan or that of Hadrian. 
This would lead one to infer that Lyttos received especial favors 
from these two emperors. A review of this material, classified 
under the names to which the dedications refer, appears to me at 
present to be timely, especially as it will serve to reconstruct @ 
slight fragment of the fasts of Lyttos during the first part of the 
second century A.D, | 
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The earliest of all is an extremely fragmentary titulus in honor 
Of Domitia, wife of Domitian (Bull. Corr. Hell, IX, p. 22). Then 
come ten inscriptions in honor of Trajan, dated as follows: 


Trih, pot, IX, one (Hall, Corr. Hell. UX, pp. 22-23). 

Trib. pot. XI, two (C.1G. 2572; Bull. Cor. Hell. XA, p. 64). 
Prib. pot. NIT, one (Monumenti dei Lincei, 11, p, 289). 

Trib. pot. NVI, two (CLL. @. 2573 and our No. 1), 

Trib. pot. XVII, two (C.1.G@, 2574 and our No. 3). 

Lrih, pot. XVIII, two Cour Nos. 4.4 and 4). 


Three inscriptions in honor of Plotina, wife of Trajan (0. Dt. 
2510; Museo Ital. I, p. G68, No. 75, and our No. 2). One in 
memory of Marciana, sister of Trajan ( C2. 29760). Three in 
honor of Mattidia, daughter of Marciana (CLLG. 2517; 2578; 
Spratt, Pl. I, No. T). 

Three in honor of Hadrian, dated as follows : 


Trib, pot. VI (OT. G. 2579). 
Trib. pot. VIII (Bull. Corr. Hell. TX, p. 23). 
Tih, pot. TX (Spratt, Pl. I, No: ay, 


One in honor of Paulina, sister of Hadrian (Museo Ital. TIT, 
p. 6609, No. TH). 

A fragment very badly injured and dubiously restored be- 
longing perhaps to Marcus Aurelius? (Museo Ttal. UL, p. 671, 
No. T9). 

An inseription in honor of ZL. Awreline Verna Ca 
Pl. 1, No. 5, and Bull. Corr. Hell, 1X. p» 24), 

Fragment of a dedication to the sister of an unnan 
(Bull. Corr. Hell. XTUL pp. #405), 

Finally, two small fragments in which the name of the em perar 
is. wanting (Museo Ital. 11, p, 671, No. 80. and our No. 4). 

Two small fragments, which have been sed as building mate- 
rial, were published in the Museo italiane, ITT, pp. H69670, Nos, 
78 and T7 (the latter also in Spratt, Pl. 1, No. *). In the first of 
these we read the J'rié. pot. IT of an emperor whose name is lost. 


while the second contains the titles of Hadrian. 


eaar (Spratt, 


led emperor 


Tt ts also possible that this inseription should be referred to 


' Caracalla, 
* To the sume class belongs alwo, perhaps, the fragment 


CLL, No, She). 
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The protocomi or eponymous magistrates of Lyttos, of the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian, whose dates can be fixed by means of this. 
group of inseriptions, are as follows ; J 


Under Trajan. 


Trib. pot. XI Aouxtavis Mevardpow! 
| (Dec, L0d-Dec. 107) (Sept. 10G—-Sept. 107) 
i : Trib, pot. XI ne | 
(Dee. 106-Dec. 107) | BavakiSovkos Kapacra to BA “: 
Trib, pot. XA (Sept. 107—-Sept. 108) 
' (Dec. 107—Dec. 108) ] - 
- Trib. pot. XVI T. Kitatdios Borwa Sos * 
(Dec. 111—Dee. 112) (Sept. 111-Sept. 112) 
Trib. pot. AVI 
(Dec. 1L1-Dee, 112) M. Hopwrnios Kevpevidas* 
Trib. pot. XVII (Sept. 112-Sept. 11) 
{ (Dec. 112-Dee. 113) 
Trib. pot. XVII T. Practios Keyderas to 8* 
(Dec. 114-Dec, 114) (Sept. 118-Sept. 1 or Sept. 114-Sept. 115), 
Under Hadrian. = 
Trib. pot. VI T. Kijpmog AtoréAns" | . 
(Dec. 121-Der. 122) (Supt. 121-Sept. 122 or Sept. 122-Sept. 123) 
Trib, pot. VIII Etvovs Keirros* | 
(Dec, 129-Doe. 124) (Sept. 123-Sept. 14 or Sept 124—Sept. 135) 
Trib. pot. IX "Avwodhowlins KXeuweridovs . 
(Dec, 124-Der. 125) (Sept. 124-Sept. 126 or Sept, 125-Sept. 126) 


The following protocoemi, whose names occur in mutilated | 
inscriptions of the same period, cannot be dated : 


 Kijpmos Kapdore (0.1 G. 2580), 
Aacfdéys Kopaora, on a stone ow used as building material, 
Noupyowtys Butdrrios, Kpytiea, pp. 59-60. 


1 Bull. Corr, Heil. XU, p. 04. i 
2.06, 2572; Monum. det Lincei, TY, p. 258, Dr. Miceli, however, supplies the 
number of the magistracy with a7, which would invert the dates of Aoveards and 


Bavatifiovhos ri fi. . 
8 See above, No. 1. SO fog. 2570. 
tC. LG. 2573, 2674, and above, No, 3. 7 Bull. Corr. Hell. TX, p. 23, 
‘ See above, under No. 4.0 and b. * Sprott, M1. 1, No, 9 
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T. Protos "Apicropay ro 8 (Bull. Corr. Hell. XIII, pp. 64-0). 

 *A}yabo[eds “Ayald]rodos (inscription of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius or Caracalla (7), in Museo Ital. I], p. 671, No. 79). 

T. Dr. "Acdoripos Acopriov (honorary inscription in C.1.G. 2583). 


Between 135 A.p., the date of the adoption of Lucius Verus, 
and 161, the year of the death of Antoninus Pius, must be placed 
the eponymous magistracy of Mavravépiéas, son of Narravépiéas, 
whose name appears in the inscription in honor of LL.] Aurelius 
Verus Caesar, published by Spratt (Pl. I, No. 5) and by Haus- 
soullier (Bull. Corr. Hell, IX, p. 24). 


5. In the churchyard of the church ray “Ayiwr ‘Avapytpev, at 
Xydha, I copied the following fragment, which belongs to an 
inscription of the same class as the preceding, but in which the 
names of both the emperor and the protecosmos have been eom- 
pletely lost. The marble, besides being broken along the edges, 
has its surface almost entirely worn away. Height of the frag- 
ment, 0.45 m.: width, 0.32 m.: thickness, 0.0T m. Letters, with 
apices, 0,035-0.04 m. high. 


= Lo Lt a a a = Lo a = 


of jx| onpueryps 
Ra Bey ant eras) See 
kK i! ‘ne tj it wv] [ JoALes 
: ee _ 6)t) a wpuroKor- 
pou] EX... ee 
aoe « OSS 





6. Block of soft limestone, found in a garden near the village 
on the road leading from Castelli to Haghios Joannes. It must 
have come from the heights of Lyttos, and was probably used in 
Byzantine or more recent times in the construction of a tomb. 
The right side, from the second line down, is not inscribed, but 
the surface is so ruined that only a, little remains legible in the 
inscribed portion. It ts 0.56 m, wide, 0.60 m. high, and 0.195 m., 
thick. The letters are elegant, with small apices, 0.01—-0,013 m. 
high. 
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What little can be read is sufficient to show that the inscription 
contains « catalogue of proper names, each one followed by a 


number, usually IE=15 or E=4. Bout it is impossible to decide 


on the nature of this catalogue: whether it registers the contribu- 
tions of citizens, the number of victories gained in athletic Fumes, 
or some other such list. But as some of the names, such as 
‘Evadpas, Se\qres, ete. point to slaves, the hypothesis that we 
have here a list of victors in gladiatorial games seems the most 
plausible. 


7. Square block of limestone, broken in the upper part, built 
into the outer wall of the church of Haghios Georgios on the 
acropolis of Lyttos. It is 0.60 m. high, 0.48:m. wide, 0.40 m. 
thick. The letters, of obléng shape, are 0.031~0,032 m. high. 
A cross carved in relief, and some foliated ornament, on the 
under part of the stone, date from a later use during the Byzan- 
tine period. | 
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ONAIOTEAH OIAOTEI 
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a eeu caw, © ieee oAn- 
ov AtoreAn dudorei- 
es dyOpavopaernrro. 
tH (1) warpide 

5 KA(avdeos) Tuyiads tor 
itor réT pupa. 






KA-TYXIKOCTON 
IAIONN ATPONA 







The agoranomoa, in whose honor the inscription was erected, is 


probably a member of the family of the protocoames (T.) Kotpuos 
Avoredys, mentioned in C.0.G. 2570. | 


8. Stele, slightly broken at the right upper corner, near the 
mouth of the well of Constantinos Stathakis at Xydhi. It is 
0.49 m. high, 0.53 m. wide, 0.16 m. thick. Letters, well eut with 
ainall apices, 0.035 m. high. Copied by Mr, Alden. : 
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7 Avrre! on 
MENANAPON MévarBpor 
| | MENANAPOY MendvSpov 





ve(wrepor) 7 





NE 


e/ 





The protocosmos |Ao]vxtavos Mevadvépov, who held office at 
ae during the Alth trifwntcia potestas of Trajan (Bull. 

‘orr. Hell. XII], p. 64), was probably a descendant of this 
saath: 


9. Fragment, apparently of Ionic column, now badly shattered, 
over the door of the house of Georgios Tambakakis, at Xydha. 
Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.41m. Letters apicated, 0.025 m. high. 
Copied lyy Mr. Alden. 


PbAIZ TIONNA Pucrrived. 


We shall again find the name Paterievwas in the Gortynian 
inseription, No. 16. 


10. Side of unused écria, in the house of Georgios Tambaka- 
kis, at Aydha. Fragment of stele. Height, 0.36 m.; width, 
0.21 m. Letters apicated, 0.050 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden, 





11. Fragment of marble stelé with aétoma; in the house 
of the papds, at Aydha. Height, 0.33 m.; width, 0.405 m,; 
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thickness, 0.089 m. Letters, of Macedonian times, 0.08-0,035 m. ; 
the o is amaller. 





OLoKPITA Bcoxpira 


12. Stelé of local stone in the tepavy of the church ray ‘Ayia 
‘Avapytipwr,at Xydha. Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.37 m. Letters, 
0.04 m.: indistinct in the first line. 


KW BSY, PINGS jz AiBupy[a]s ? 
FQTAAA Zorraba, 


13. Block of local stone framed by a cornice; in the field of, 
Michalis Kateris or Koundis, on the heights of Lyttos. Length, 
0.65 m.; height, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.25 m. Letters, of thin 
lines, with small, linear apices, 0.045-0.048 m. high. Copied by 
Mr. Alden and myself. 


ANAPATOPA ‘Avépaydpa, 


14. Large slab of local stone with raised border; in the 
field of Demetrios Lydakis, at Lyttos. Height, 1 m.; width, 
0.88 m.; thickness, 0.31 m. Letters, 0.06 m., finely cut and 
apieated. 


tee Y O1A0S | 
LAQ thie 


ah al - Tevet 
KAAAIAP OMOS, tite” 
TEY PIA 
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15. Sepulchral slab of local stone forming the ayia wpefeos of 
the church of Haghios Georgios o 'Ayxapafuerps near Castelli. 
Height, 0.47 m.; width, 0.53 m. Letters, slightly apiecated, 
0,085 m. high. Under the last line is a crown (eredavos). 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 


ETTIKTHEIZAN "Exiernoes “Ag 
APEATQRQAMEM Spéale) riiu) dudu 
TITMANAPIMNAH =| Fralt) dvépt pry 
MHEXAPIN ro. i Hays Napur. 


¢ 


16. Stone with raised borders, in the inner wall of the church- 
yard tay "Ayier "Avapytper, at Xydha. Height, about 0.60 m.; 
width, 0.65 m. Letters apicated, much worn; height, 0.04 m. 
Copied by Mr. Alden and myself. 


EABINOEr AIR 

[QP THT&ANAP|I| Zafivos Patw(s), 
IMNHMHEXAPIN| | Tera ra) dodo 
peT AS Kaper. 





“ Sabinus to the memory of Gains. Torté to the memory of her 
hushand (Gaius).” 


Sabinus was probably the father or the brother of Gaius. The 
name ‘Impry occurs also in a Christian inscription of Syracuse 
published by Orsi (Vet. d. Seavi, 1894, p. 519, No. 261). 


17. Stelé of soft stone, in a pile of stones recently brought 
down from Lyttos, in the field of Michalis Kateris above the 
village of Nydha. Height, 0.50 m.; width, 0.45 m.; thickness, 
0.15 m. Letters apicated; height, 0.03 .m. Under the inscrip- 
tion are a mirror and a calathos. Copied by Mr. Alden and 
myself. 
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TAPHEIAEA  qapgoia (sic) BA- 
IWEIKAIEYAPO set wai Bippo- 
EYNATOILE — civa(e) rots 
TEKOLE MN — _ Texas (sie) pary- 
MHEXAPIN 5 #95 xdpu. 


©) 


L. 4. reo is rather an error of the stone-cutter for récvors 
than a vernacular form of dative plural for réxece, 





18. Stone fragment: in the house of Georgios Tambakakis, 
at Aydha. Height, 0.30 m.; width, 0.27 m. Letters apicated ; 
height, 0.03 m. Copied by Mr. Alden. 





The last sign seems a ligature of HE: ‘Avyaboudijs. 


19. Fragment of stelé of lgeal stone: in the éyave of Manoli 
Apostoliki, at Xydha. Height, 0.50 m.: width, 0.42 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.15m. Letters apicated ; height, 0.05-0,055 m. 


PONITA Her |puvia 
IMA Mag lin (or Tipe Tina). 


20. Stelé of local stone recently brought down from Lyttos ; 
in the fielil of Michalis Kateris, at Xydha. Height, 0.90 m.; 
width, 0.01 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. Letters upleated; O04 m, 
high, Copied by Mr. Alden, 


EY OA@EY 
NOIAT aA vots Tift) d= 
MEMTTTOAN — péliero(s) dy 
APIFAITA Te dpi wal ta re 
ENA MNHMAE «en pryeaS 
x A PIN Xtipew. 


Etéda(c) Ei 
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21. Large slab of local stone forming the ayia tpavreta of the 
cliurch of Haghios Georgios, at Castelli, Height, 0.48 m.3 width, 
0.88 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. Letters: first inscription (Il. 1-3), 
O04 m., with small apices; second inscription (ll. 44), 0.025- 
W028 m., with larger apices. 


FEIPHNAKAIEYACTEAOCS 
KAAOTI OY THMHT PIMMN 
MHEXAPIN 


EYYYXIATAAY K CON PTO 
AN A PIAANHAAHCKAPIN 
Eipyva cai Edaryyedos 
Kadkoron TAL) eyTpe mrn- 
ays yap. 
finkvyia [Aaimeart Te/ 1) 
avipl pryys yapev. 


I do not believe that the name in the second line is a putro- 
uymic genitive from a form Kaadoros: it certainly is the name of 
the deceased mother, aud hence can be only a peculiar form of the 
‘lative of KaXtowo (or Kaad[A ]orw). with the vocalization of the 
eenitive. This ending in ov in feminine nouns is met with im 
certain pet-name forms in 10 wlern Greek. 

92. Cippus of local stone in the field of Georgios Apostolakis, 
wt Lyttos. Height, 0.50 m.; width, 0.40 m.; thickness, 0.620 m. 
Letters, 0.030.085 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden and myself. 

KAPI@MNIZO@C! 
| Xapiwrt Zonri- 
M Oc OAAEAPS Cc pog & ddécddos. 
POY DOCPOY POY Pree Posen 
Tuli) Tar pi pIypHsT 
TUOTTAT PIMNMH C apt, 
~ AP IN 


It is not clear whether we should recognize here two distinct 
inscriptions Li memory of two deceased persons, Charion and 
Rufus, or a single inseription., Ih the latter case, Hufus, son 
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of Rufus, should be regarded as adopted by Charion, brother of 
AZ0simus. 


23. Stele of gray stone with aétema dedorated in the centre 
with a small raised disk: at Hughios Jounnis es ra Keapdpia, 
near Castelli; wulled into facade to right of door at ground 
level. Surface entirely worn away; inseription legible, with great 
difficulty, in first four lines, otherwise entirely destroyed. The 
height cannot be ascertained, because the bottom is buried under- 
ground; width, 0.59 m. Letters, sli¢htly apicated, 0.03-0.035 m. 

EATTICAEITIAO 


"EAris Aci[ + ]fAm/{t) 
TOTATPIKAICO 


Tui(e) watpt «[ a ji Sur 


TEIPATHAAEA reipa rls) abed- 

@HK Aj Ee Ts? #4). sits Geib ereitees 
Tey Nhe wes See T Reeth pre ; 
ALAIN ga ate a bing eta iene a an 


The name AeirAo¢ ocours in another Cretan inse ription, copied 
by Dr. Mariani, at Lato, See Monumenti dei Lincei, V1, p. 129, 


24. Sinall stelé with aétoma, in the wall of the gateway to the 
church raw "A-yiow ‘Avapyupaw at Aydha, It is 0.45 m. high, 
0.38 m. wide. Letters apicated, 0.02-0,025 m. hich. Copied by 
Mr. Alden. 

AION YCIAE]! Avovewia Ei- 
PHN A! GO) TT (J . payin! ch, Tune) 
TATPIMWNH erento par 
7 aaa L Maps yep, 


23. Cippus of local stone in the field of Georgios Koundakis, 
new Elachios Joannis ef ra Kapapa, It is ORT m. high, 0.40— 


H. 1 m. wide, 0.37 m. thick. Letters with stall apices, 0.028— 
U.08 m. high. Copied by Mr. Aldén. 


CWTHPICEICIAAI 
THIAIAr TNA I Kl TH(t) Teale) yaintaxe. 
CWTHPICTPYQE Swirips Tpwdd- 

PA PHL ATP I pelt) [r]q(t) [Gu] yarpi 


SerTypes Elodie 
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The first A of the fourth line has a straight cross-bar- 

Swrjpes is a secondary formation, & diminutive of affection, of 
Lorryptos, like Téyacts for Tuysoros in another Lyttian inscription 
(Museo Ital. III, [serizioni Cretesi, No. $7*), ete. 


26. Fragment of stone embedded in a wall on the roof of the 
house of Manolis Myrodorakis, at Xydha. It is 0.25 m. high, 
0.45 m. wide, 0.21 m. thick, Letters apicated, 0.03 m. Ingh. 
Copied by Mr. Alden and myself. 


. rors T lexrots 
pviyans yep je. 
_ . a « S)urqpita 
ota M4 ]wryaays 


Lxdpar. | 


27. Fragment of common stone on the steps of the saddevetor 
of Constantinos Calondakis, at Nydha. [tis 0.19 m. high, 0.52 m. 
wide. Letters apicated, 0.03 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden and 
myself. Ed |rpugia Su 
{ ]opeenini a) ruil) 
vi fale) preps 

Laster] 








98, Stelé embedded in a wall. in house of Constantinos Haget- 
Kandarakis, at Xydha- It is 0.59 m. high, 0.31 m. wide. Let- 
ters, 0.085 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


rAIOCZH Ma 
NONI-KAI guess 
Pere L MULL 
BAXXEI asd 
TOICTE Tog TEE 
RN O1CMNHD artes eae 
“case i pays yu 
MHCXA pis: 
PIN 


L, 8, Bayyei, or perhaps Ba(«)xei- Cf. BaxyuAidov, Fnaer. Sie. 


af Stal. 1144. 


29. Rudely finished column of local st 
of the Haghia Triada, on the slopes under 


one, near the chapel 
Lyttos. Length, 
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1.45 m.: diameter, 0.32-0.87. Letters rudely cut, about in the 
middie of the stone, much worn, apicated, 0.055 m, high. Copied 
by Mr. Alden. : 
} A OY TL Aour- 
EPKOC — epeos 
kK A TL | Kart- 
TON TH, 


30. Triangular fragment of marble slab, forming part of 
window-sill in the house of Nicoluos Papadakia, at Castelli. It 
is 0.37 m. wide, 0.31 m. high. Letters apicated, 0.02 m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 





I 
b 
I f 
J 


F-. ee ee ee 


-+ ++ WOAA|a iOwy wal wohAa... . 
pee ee = ClTeyHS (or Etruyis) ebGdde . ... .- - 
+> » Wolvor(?) éyor... .. 


The fragmentary comlition of this epitaph, and the uncertainty 
of the reading in certain portions, make any attempt at supple- 
menting it futile. 


31. Small marble stelé above the door in the house of Dimitrios 
Kornalakis, at Aydha. Tt is 0.30 m. high, 0.27 m. wide. Letters 
010,015 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden, 

ENS AAEMOIPOAOH 
KATEKA Cre EN EMON 


bso) ae = Spar ie a GS) 
NPV eSDSTONATIA 
AMENATOYGANEEIN 
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Tt is a fragment of a sepulchral epigram : 


"Ev@aée woip cdkey xaTéxheer e€uov [wapaxoiryr ? 
The pentameter is half lost, and what remains of it is not very 
clear. . 


32. Sepulchral stelé in the church of Haghios Antonios, at 
Castelli. [t is 0.48 m. high, 0.42 m. wide, and 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters, apicated, 0.04 m. high. Copy by Joannis Zographaki ; 
communicated to me by Dr. Hazzidaki. 


MOCA@%EALA — sosou0geriw 
NIT@eYaeMNEAC 9 wri(i) Hl) pre(i)as 


# 


XAPIN xaper. 


The ¥ above the firat line in the facsimile is a correction of 
the ancient stone-cutter. 
L. 2. da, for wim, occurs also in other inscriptions of this period. 


33. Slab of common stone in the honse of Georgios Malejanna- 
kis, at Castelli, Ut is 0.47 m, high, 0.38 m. wide, and 0.17 m. 
thick. Letters apicated. Copy commumicated by Professor 
Xanthoudidis. 


KPAMAIC . Kpap(a)is(?) 
ATAOGOKAEA “AynboxAen(t) 


MNHMHC pqs 
XAPIN ale 


The name Kpap(a)is appears to me very strange and doubtful ; 
perhaps it should be corrected to read Kpa(va)ix. 
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The following inscriptions come from the neighborhood of 
Castelli of Pediada, within the ancient territory of Lyttos. 


34. Broken stelé of local stone, in the house of ToeXerae 
Napovtaddens. It is 0.50 m. high, 0.45 m. w ide. Letters, in- 
distinct, apicated, 0,02 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


ue) KANWP Neiearop 
KAICYM@E cat Supehe- 
ZONE WTHP — plu Serip- 
MTOWAA Ey w(t) Tul («) ab[eA- 
SHMNEMEE Te ™ 
Pe ra xa | pew. 
x fer 1S 


L. 3, 4. Perhaps we should read Zernp[i w(t), but Daorypor 
also occurs. 


35*.) Stelé in the outer wall of the church tod Evayyediopov. It 
is 0.57 m. high, 0.45 m. wide. Letters, apicated, 0.090 m. high. 
Copied by Mr. Alden. 


EYOPATHE] 


Eixpparys 
Etdpary (1) 
pia(a) weil e) 
payers 
yapur, 





This inscription was imperfectly published by Xovpyottys Bu- 
favrios, in Kpryrica, p. 65, 

Of the three signs cut under the inseription, that on the left 
appears to bea purse; the others cannot be determined. 


1 By the asterisk f indicate the few inacriptions whieh have 1 i 
| ue T inci 4 : th have been already elite 
but which | here publish in o revised) and corrected form. CL Nos, 41, 61 SE " 





*. 
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36. Stone used us dyfa mpofecrs in the church of Haghios 
Theodoros, in the village of Nipidito. It is 0.48 m. long, 0.54 m. 
wide. Letters, apicated, rudely cut, 0.025-0,08 m. high, In the 
lower part of the stone, four figures are cut; namely, a mirror, 
4 comb, a fan, and a basket or calathos. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


AIBANOZNEI  <AcBawe Net 
BKHTHIAITAT xy (e) ry(e) Eas) y 
YNAIFIMN LAL pL 
HMHZEXAPI eps yape(v)- 





The sigma is, in both places, reversed, as in the inscription of 
Canes published by Dr. Mariani in the Monumenti dei Lincet, VI, 
pp. 200, 206. 

The » of yeper is omitted on the stone. 


37. Cippus of roughly hewn, common stone, mutilated above, 
in the field of Hussein Karadaidakis, in the locality called Apaos, 
near the village of Embaros. It is 0.90 m. high, 0.28 m. wide, 
and 0.24 m. thick. Letters 0.040.055 m. high. 


“Op jou 
ie 


iT LUbp. 





Doubtless a terminal stone marking the boundaries of public 
lands. | 


The word yepéay, or something similar, should be understood, 


98. Slab of local stone in the ruins of the country church of 
Haghios Georgios, about a mile to the 5.W. of the village of 














* 
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Embaros. It is 0.71 m. high, 0.57 m. wide, and 0.10 m. thick. . 
Letters 0.02-0.03 m. high. Under the inscriptions are rudely 
incised: a reaping-hook, a pickaxe, un indistingiishable object 
(perhaps a calathos), and four animals, apparently a dog, a slie- 
goat, and two oxen. 


epac 
AAIC KAILAAMA 
AAMATPI TPEIATOI 
QTQANAPY AIOYO 
MMMHC ACKATIIO 
X APIN NIMNMMHC 
X APIN 
"Epws 
Anis Kot Qn 
Aaparpé- rpeia Ta(t) & 
(0) 7 (c) dvBp[? Biw(e) tio(1) 
payenys ‘AckA(a)<iw- 
apt. mn pve 
apt, 


Firat inscription: The | at the end of 1. 3 is not clearly visible; 
it was, perhaps, in ligature with the P. 

Second tnseription: ‘Vhe omission of the Aim ACKATTIW of 1.4 
is due to un error of the stone-cutter. 

The symbols cut in the lower part of the slab show that the 
deceased here named belonged to a family of peasants. 


39. Small fragment of « sepulchral stone, near the mill called 
“cov Kovéovrarov,” near the village of Embaros. It is 0.25 m. 
high, 0.50 m. wide. 






se we FF 


pe | ays 
xa pew. 


* 
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40. Slab of local stone in the church of the village of Xeniako, 
near Embaros. It is 0.44 m. high, 0.54 m. wide. Letters, 0.02- 
0.08 m. high. Pe ARAM AC Le 

AIOKAEIATH Atowhein(e), +H(t) 
FAYKYTATH = yAveurdry(t) 
KAIAmMENTE _  aHelHrro(e), 


Bh anqens Kat 
MNHAHCKAL «(vod 
-ENHOIAE apt. 


X APIN 
The text is very incorrect. 


.1 WRA:.. «for TAP: «=. 
L.4 ETT ... for EMIT... 
L.6 EN... for 6YN 


The name Ileapéakas occurs also in the inscription of Lyttos, 
Museo Ital. III, p. 674, No. 90", and Bull. Corr. Hell, XIII, p. 67. 
Compare the feminine form I¢péaXe¢ in the same inscription and, 
later in this article, No. 72, 1. 2 (Sybrita). 


41*. Stelé in the wall of the church of the Panaghia, in the 
village of Smari (North-Pediada). It is 0.60 m. high, 0.47 m. 
wide. Letters, apicated, 0.085 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 

The inseription has already been copied and published by Spratt 
(Pl. I, No. 2), but less correctly in the third line. 


KEPAWNKATEIPH| Képtor wai Bip 
NAATAGHMEP! vag a tn 
AITHIAIAGYTA | & 770 86 Oye 


ITPIMNHMHCXA arg 





In the lower part of the stone three figures,—a comb, a mirror, 
and a calathos. 
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CHERSON ESOS. 


49. Slab of light stone in the yard of Georgios Thobartakis, 
at Chersonesos. It is’0.67 m. high, 0.385 m. wide. Letters api- 
cated, Copied by Mr. Alden. 


TT A OvT A RX A  Wrovrepya 
ENQEAMEN Q Seouperat) 
ANAPIANEKAH dvipi dvex(«)Ay- 
rex bic 
The ¥ in the first line is smaller than the other letters, having 
been inserted by the stonecutter in order to correct an omission. 
The two letters AP are also a correction from PA. The name 
was originally written TTAOTPAXA. 


43. I have received from my friend, Mr. Arthur J. Evans, 
director of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, the following copy 
of a fragment of inseription which I am glad to add to my own, 
all the more that it is the only non-sepulchral inscription that has 
hitherto come to light among 





Sr = ty be, (ectiae = : : 
KA © SSA] the ruins of this city. 






It is on common limestone, 
and the entire right part is 
wanting. The letters appear 
to be of the close of the Hel- 
lenistic or the beginning of 
the Roman period. 

I shall not attempt to sup- 
plement the few remnants of 
the first two lines. The four 
—_— : following lines give the name 
of a college of cosmot, "Exdoprov &. .., etc.: but even of these 
names a part only, with their patronymics, is preserved. I cannot 
even decide whether the last line should be completed with the 
name of another cosmos, or whether we should recognize here @ 
ease of the name of the god Aselepios, "AccAa[ rian ‘}. 

The text has the appearance of an official inscription reluting 
to the dedication of a monument, or some other public or sacred 
edifice, similar to the already quite numerous examples from Luto, 


Hierapytna, ete. 


POTONIAMHN 
EKOSMIONAEZY Ni 
TQEZAKEETIAAON 
TIMOGEQAAEZAZA 
_ OIKONOMOSAIOSK 
| AZKAA : 













Ss 


in the village of Mocha. 


At a time that cannot be yet exactly determined, | ‘h reon 


was incorporated in the commune of Lyttos, and had no 0 impor- 
tance except asa port of this city. The eosmot here named may 
therefore be also the cosmoi of Lyttos4 = # 


44. Broken stelé, on a rocky heath between Calochorié . ant 


Chersonesos. It is 0.55 m. high, 0.45 m. wide. Letters, api- 
cated, 0.03 m. high. Oopied by Mr. Alden. Revised by 


TA ZHMOSC ‘Latquos 
EYNO b ee Etvov . 
TWTEKNG — rH) récro(o) 
MNHMHCXAPIN is xdeur- 
45. Fragment of limestone in the house of Manoli Kakontaki, 
lt is 0.30 m. high, 0.55 m, long, and 
0.16 m. thiek. Letters apicated. Copied by Professor Xanthou- 
dlidis. 





PA KIKGETS ed 
KOYMENHC 





The inscription is in honor of Trajan. It would appear, from_ 
the last two lines; that only a little is wanting on the right, as” 
only seven letters need be added, It seems to me strange, 
however, that an inscription which already contains the epithet 


Dacicus, taken by Trajan in 102, should omit that of Germanieus 


(for which there would be no room), which was taken by the 
Emperor as early as 87 A.D. Tt seems, therefore, as if the 
inscription should be completed also on the left, and should 
read about as follows: 


[ Adraxpdropt Kafoapt Geo Nepova | 
via (0) Nepota(s)] Tpaiavd(«) ZeBalora(s), Per 
panca(e), Ajaxte[O] (1) rH(e) eric[TH(L) THE Ot 


KOULLEDNS. f 


1 See Museo Ital. 111, paxsim ; Monwm. dei Lincet, VI, p. 277-78 (Mariani), ete. 
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This is another to be added to the many titwli furnished by 
the state of Lyttos in honor of Trajan. 


46. Stele of dark cal stone, in the field of Nicolaos Tzanga- 
rakis, at Mocho. It is 0.66 m. high, 0.45 m. wide, and 0.30 m. 
thick. 

XAPMA TI ce N Xapporiup 

MAPKIANe Tee Mapruapia(s) role) 

YlaMNHMHCE whic), prempays 
XAPIN xaptv. 


Ist (iwatos[?] Arcapra [?]). 


The ruins that exist near the present village of Ini (South 
Pediada), and between this village and the heights of Kassani, 
have not yet been even identified. No texts had been found 
here before the discovery of the small inscriptions which I pub- 
lish below, and these do not, unfortunately, give any clue to 
the discovery of the ancient name. Spratt was led, by the 
similarity of the modern name Jni to that of the ancient city 
of Inatos or Einatos, to place this ancient city here ; whereas 
Bursian, following Ptolemy, placed it, with greater probability, 
on the sea-coast at Tsoudsouro. On the other hand, Syoronos, 
after having for a while admitted, with Spratt, that Arcadia 
was near Melidochort in the province of Monofatzi, has recently, 
in a review of Dr. Mariani’s Antichit? Cretesi published in the 
“Acrv of Athens, June 23, 1896, put forward the hypothesis 
that the ruins at Ini are the remains of the city of Arcadia, 
set down on the Tabula Peutingeriana as about half-way between 
Lyttos and Biannos. I shall probably have occasion to express, 
in another article, my doubts regarding this identification, and 
to suggest as the site of Arcadian — or, as it should read more 
exactly, of Arcades —one that corresponds far better to the 
importance which this city is known to have had in ancient 
times. The site to which I refer ig precisely on the line of 
the most direct road between Lyttos and Biannos, not taking ~ 
the bend required to pass through Ini. | 

I am therefore of the opinion that, under present conditions, — 
the inscriptions found at Ini must remain unclassified. | 
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47. Sepulchral stelé of common stone in the wall of the hoyse 
of Georgios Baritakis, at Ini. It is 0.45 m. high, 0.30 m. wide. 
Letters, of late Hellenistic or early Roman times, with small 
apices, 0.02-0,04 m. high. The O and Q*are smaller. 


EP TALGO=S Sone 
EPTAI a. Epratw. 


This proper name recalls the "Epraiet: mentioned in an inter- 
esting metrical inscription of Cnossos, first published by Pro- 
fessor Peridikaria, of Candia, in the “Eoria of Athens (1888, 
No. 591), and afterward by M. Doublet in the Bull. Corr. 
Heli. XIII, pp. 59-60, It is the sepulchral inscription of a 
certain ‘Thrasymachos, son of Leontios, doubtless of Cnossoa, 
who hud distinguished himself in a warlike encounter on 
Mt. Elaios or Edaios: 


"Eptaiaw ore otis ex y[ ve] uoertos "EXadov 
ovAapor imrelas pitas dodowdas, etc. (vs. 5-6). 


The reading "ExXafov of verse 5, andl the fact that a mountain 
of this name ("EAai: tpyyis) is mentioned in a fragment of 
Rhianus Cretensis, quoted by Pausanias (IV, 1, 6), as being in 
Messenia, has led M. Doublet to think that the locality men- 
tioned in the epitaph of Thrasymachos should preferably be 
sought outside of Crete, in Messenia. Svoronos, in his review, 
just cited, of Dr. Mariani’s Antichitd Cretesi, ventures to make 
the statement that Frtaia was a locality in Messenia and was 
called “EAaos tpnyis, and quotes, in support, this. passage’ of 
Pausanias, where, as a matter of fact, Ertaia is not even men- 
tioned. Now, in place of “Edaiov, it would seem as if we 
should, or at least could, read in the Cnossos inseription 
"Eéaéov, a word. which, if referred to the epithet "Edas, by which 
the gol Hermes, according to the Etymologicum Magnum, was 
ealled in Crete, would be explained as “mountain of Hermes,” 
But, independently of the reading “Eéaiov or 'EXadov, it always 
seemed more reasonable to me to consider that the place and 
the name mentioned in the Cnossian inscription referred to 
Crete, 

The fact that we now find "Epratos (or "Epratos) used as a proper 
name of a person in Crete makes my hypothesis seem to me more 


" | 
a. _=s 
lee 
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. ptobable.! It is more difficult to say who these “Eprato: were. 
Were they the inhabitants of a city as yet unknown, or of some 
little place or village named "Epra or 'Eprafa*; or must we see in 
them the name of a tribe, of a yevor or of a atartos, like those of 
which several have now been found in Crete? In the first ense, 
*Epraios is one of the many names of persons formed on the 
model of an ethnicon or a demoticon, like "Ayaus, Adee, "Ap- 
vaios, Tapyiyrrtos; in the second case, it is the surviving nae 
of the eponymous of a tribe or other gentile collection, like Neu- 
sbuAos, "TAdevs, etc, 

48. House of Michalis Fassarakis, in the village of Ini. Stele 
of local stone, 0.62 m. high, 0.3875 m. wide, 0.10 m. thick. Letters 
poorly cut and much worn. 

. = 

a 

2 

_ 

~E 

- 1 Outside of Crote, 1 know but one example of this nome —in Samos, in an 


- inscription published by ©. Curting (Jnachriften wed Stuitiew cur Geschichte ron 
: Samos, p. 1d, No.8). In 1 8 of this text appears ‘Are Mariding EPTAIOY which 
: Curtins m the transcription tind arbitrarily corrected into ‘E(o) pratov, — 

: 2 Hesychilus as the gloss “Epriss xpqurdr. | 











~words preserved are legible and intelligible. 


» - 
| 


ny 

rp | 
Ss 
——— 
a 


¥i 






- 
Sa 
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It is an epitaph in verse on a woman named Damatria, dau tet 
of Quintus. I donot try to restore it, but a good many of the 


49. Stelé of local stone, in the church of the Panaghia in’ the 
same village, 0.34 m. high, 0.30 m. wide, 0,09 m. thick. Letters 
‘poorly eut, apicated, 0.02-0.03 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden, 


TWTOAG M ~ prove 
AICAMMIA ‘ae aceat) 
AAG ZANAP ‘Adcdardp- 
WD NETKH al), Necy(), 
TOICTEKNO tes tHe 
ICMNHMHC & #Vlen 

XAPIN ais 

Near the last line was engraved « mirror. 


50. Village of Kassani (Kacadvor), on the hills to the east of 
the ruins of the ancient town. Steléin the churchyard of Haghios. 
Georgios, 0.84 m. high, 0.49 m. wide, 0.11 m. thick. Tabbaser: 
apicated, 0.08-0.04 m. high. Copied by Mr. Alden. 


TTAN®IAQLEA Havdtitos “EA 
TTEITHE YNAI wee Tilt) yoru 
KIMNH MHOE XA «t prupys xa 
PIN : 
br 


Prrassos (7). 
(Castel Bolredere-— Aaetelliana.) 


Tt seems more probable, if not certain, that we can assign.to- 
Priansos the strong and magnificent elevation which closes on the 
east the upper valley of Messara und on which the Venetians built. 
one of their most powerful forts, the Castel Belvedere, Spratt — 
erroneonsly placed here the city of Stelae, which we are now, 
through Dr. Mariani’s publication of the important inscription 
of Sitia,! obliged to seek instead in eastern Crete. From the 
district of Kastelliank comes too, as Mr. Mitzotakis, Jr.,of Hera-. 


1 Monwmenti dei Lincei, V1, p. a0, 
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klion assured me, the greater part of the coins of Priansos that 
circulate in the antiquarian coin market of Candia. 

The most important epigraphical text preserved in this district - 
is the frayment of the reply to a letter, or rather to an embassy, 
of the Samians, seen and published already by M. Doublet in the 
Bull. de Corr, Hell, XU, pp. 72, 78. As I have again examined 
it and, after carefully cleaning the stone, found some notable 
variants, | think it fitting to reproduce it here in a copy which 
I may present as tinal, together with some new supplements. 


51*. It is a fragment of common stone, now built into the wall 
over a window of the new house of T. Krassonicolaki at Pera- 
Kastellianna. Itis 0.20 m. high and 0.475 m.long. Letters 0.012— 
0.014 m. high. ‘The 0, ©, and a little smaller. 

/lele 

, YNTAY 

ATHAAHET| 
AVANT ESOUIAPXON,, 
ATAIANENEYOANAE 

_/MAHOOZANEMNAEZE 

_-MONANEAGINENAPAAEI 
JtAAIONXPONANKATANOAAA| 
NOTANEYNEZETAKEATOIKEIOTAS 
TIZEAMIOCEK AIK PISTAIEA ENAPEAEI 
TTANATPEZIN'GGAITANEYNOIANANEXOW 
AATETEAEKANTIZAMIOCIMNOPTITCKPHTAIE 
fMNAHOCENAPEKAAEIAEAMEEKTENIAEKA 
TTACTIMAZKAIAZINEAYTOZAYTATEKAITAS 
PEANOETHAANZAZAY TONNOAEGEPAPAITI. 
\SOYEZAIEITINANZT ATAOANEAMICIETINEZE OAs 
yYNENAYSONTAZKAOOTIAMINK AGHKONESTI 
SAN YMAPXONEANAYTOIENATPIONAA MOK PATI 
YAITELAN®PONTITTONTAZ AMEPK AI YNEPT Ai 
WEKAZTONENATPIAANONAIANKAIAMENES 

UnkOTENEA®INETANEAMIANEYNOIANOAI 
STANYMOENIKAEIO FS ENNE 

‘eS TENT YXAITAL 


M. Doublet has neglected to mark on his copy the edges of 
fracture, and the part preserved of the original margin on 
the right. Moreover, the lines in his reproduction having come 
out too uneven and irregular in length and arrangement, the 
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result was that he himself did not know whether in certain cases 
they should be filled out on the right or on the left, nor by what 
approximate number of letters. I have tried to reproduce here 
the form of the text in the best way possible with mechanical 
means. The lines all end in nearly equal lengths, but, m the 
original, they are a little closer together than appears in the copy. 
where the stone seems to be more high than wide.’ Lines 15-15 
are complete, and determine the exact length of all the lines in 
the stelé, but the letters are carved more closely together, and 
ure, therefore, more numerous in the lines of the lower part of 
the fragment; they are fewer in the upper part. 

Of the variants between my copy and M, Doublet's, I inten- 
tionally mark only the principal ones; any one may see the lesser 
deviations by comparing the two copies. 


Line 4. HAND 22227 APXON; M. Doublet gives PIANTTZ222 
ATTAPXOI,. 

Line 5. ETEY@nN: M. Doublet, EPIEYOQN. 

Line 17. 2:YNErAY=SONTAS;: M. Donblet, . .. ETAYSONTAS. 

Lines 18, 18. AAMOKPAT#: | #2 2AITEIAN, that is, éapoxpar[# | 
wo |Atcreiav; M. Doublet gives AAMOKPAT | APTEIAN, 
and reads éayoxpar[etar | 6(a)pox japreiar ! 








At the end of the penultimate line, in M. Doublet’s time, two 
more letters could be read, — KOINQI[ TQ, and, at the end of the 
last line, one more, —T[O. It can be seen that the stone has 
undergone a slight mutilation at the back. 

The meaning of the fragment is clear, although there still 
remain some gaps that are difficult to fill out. We have here a 
document very similar to those represented by the well-known 
Cretan decreea of Teos, to the decree of the Hierapytnians for 
the Magnesians. (Cauer?, 118), to the letter of the Allariotne to 
the Parians (Caner, 39), and to the fragments of the Cretan 
decrees of Mylasa (Lebas-Foucart, D1, 1, p. 125, and epic. IIT, 
pp. 113 ff). An ambassador is sent from Samos to the woiror tam 
Kpynraiéev to renew or revive an ancient friendship. To him, the 
particle in line 5, and the dvéurace of line 6, with all that fol- 
lows, refer, The preserved portion of the stele contains only the 
* Whereas” of the decree; the decree proper begins with the 


11 had prepared a drawing in facsimile of these fragments, but by an accident 
it was ruined. 





—- . § 


i - 
a = _ een ee ae 2 . 


“ 
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words ova: av of line 20, and must contain the acceptance, on 
the part of the xowor, of the friendship, the concession of privi- 
leges and of dssistance to the Samians, and probably some honor 
for the ambassador, As it is a question of a decree of the xowwdw 
of the Cretans, this fragment doubtless represents one of the 
various copies which, probably with some addition or variation, 
must have existed in several cities of the island. 
My reading is as follows : 


££ & & BF &h & & a 5 aS @b 8 bb ff kb hh ee a OF 


acid uatteys T jay a[plofolardeas: 
B car eiuolas wal dt }Arvaw- érrevlleow be 


eri To hed TA Pos aveuvace 
at . dia Ae |idvar cadime mapadet- 
fos Se nes walla jie xpoway eaTa ToAAa 
ee es BOTOD GUPerTaKe GT ofKetdras 
10 «ai dtdia weap |r) Sapiog wai K pln |rateas, qTapedet- 
Fe 6¢ eal Tlar atpeow wal Tay evvoar, dy éyou 
ree O jiateTeAccarTi Laine wropTi to Kpyrate- 
an] wAHGos, wapeaAe: 6€ due exteviws xa- 
i b[ Actives cai aFine avrocavra te Kal Tas 
1d €jeatrootyAareas alrir modes Tapatri- 
avs alei Tiwary ayaliw Saying yiver@alt 
go lureravforray —xallétt auiv xabyjeay dati — 
7 lay terapyorrar aires ratpeov dapoxpat[y 
wo |Arretqn, hpovrirtovtay darep xai wep ra[y 
20 apa |r exacros rent tcee: ‘ora: av eal @ pew é- 
2. WKOTEY Tadias Tar Sa pin evvovaD pai- 
WHTOE 2. 1 2 ey ss OTH Loro Prucketos ep ore- 


SOR CR eee ++ Greys Tuyal Tai a |ya- 
Gat wal el awrypiat(’) foe] ree owen [rén 
BA IRAN ARIONE = ches: tetova Flee ] 


z--— = *~ & : f#& ft 8 & @ -_ @ a -_ = a er i 5 


Line, Among the more important results of my revision of 
this inscription is my having mide clear the reading of the parti- 
ciple érev@wr, which is nothing else than ére\éaw, according to 
the Hesyehian gloss et@ety- Div, Of this, until now, ace Pie 
no epigraphical example; but we can see now that it must be 
attributed to Crete, and placed with the other Cretan glosses 
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given by Hesychius: ated», adxudva, atcos, Pevyer Oat, etc. for 7 
iheav, Ghevdva, adoos, GéexyerPar, etc. Already, in the legal i in- 
scription of Gortyna, the form adevrrad, for adedriai (Col, Y 
line 18), had been found, whieh some wrongly thought to be an 
error. Other inscriptions from the same city, which I shall soon 
publish, will permit us to increase still further the epigraphical a 
exumples of these phonetic forms, ‘Eaed@dvres is the participle 
also used in the Cretan decrees of Teos, for foreign ambassadors 
who present themselves to the etties, the assembly, the CORMIOL, ete, 

Lines 7-9, which cannot be entirely filled out, are, neverthel 
clear as regards the meaning. ‘They refer to the speech which 
the ambassador of the Samians has made to the cowdy of the Cre- 
tans, reminding them with many words (aa wAetdvew), and demon- 
strating clearly (cadiws) the antiquity of the friendship and the 
relations between Samos and Crete, and the manner and the cir- 
cumstances through which the friendship was formed (ourérraxe). 

Line 19. ‘@povritrovras : a dialectic form already known through 
the examples dowpenpitrer, drroXoyittrebe, ete, of other Cretan 
inscriptions, / 

The following. lines aré too much mutilated to allow of an 
atiempt at restoration. The nume "Ent«Ags, which occurs in the : ne, 
genitive in line 22, seems to have been that of the ambassador, 
or head of the Samian embassy, that had come to Crete. | 











52*. Stelé of common stone imbedded in « wall in the interior aa 
of the house of Anagnostis Kyparakis, at Castelliank (Kato-Meto-_ i -* 
ehi), 0.22 m. high, 0.30 m. wide; letters, 0.03-0.04m. high. The 
a lus two forms: sometimes the bar is inclined, A; sometimes % 
horizontal, A, Published also by Dr, Mariani ensananai dei = | 
Lincei, V1, p. 328). ag" 


ZWCIMOCE : 

NR ary wy eimai ona | 
TEP ONE TEL AE aeydn(s), rH(0 BE 
APYNAIKITEN a(c) ymaed yor 
OMENHDIAAN = ofpe]ig(e) gadis 
aPGMNnHmic Lol) mips 
XAPIN Qe 


yiyvouat has here simply the meaning of eiul; “who has been 
loving to her husband.” 
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53. The inscription that I communicate here I did not see 
myself, but it was copied by my friend Mr. Evans, dipector of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in the village of Kato-Kastelliana. 
[t is a slab of Common stone, found on the hill of Castel Belve- 
dere, and is about 0.09 m. high and 0.40 m. long. 


KAPMAT#5 52545 ACINTOAEMG 





DISIOBOAIAAAPTEMI 
I read, changing two letters in the first line: 
Napuat| iow cai (@)pac(v)rrdveuo[s] 


oi GuoBmaAiéa "Apres. 
It is a dedication to Artemis, which leads us to think of the 
existi nce of a temple to that goddess. Some coins of Priansos 


also bear the head of Artemis. 
The form "Aprew: for "Aprewé: is also found in the inseriptions 
of Haghios Galinis (Soulia). See below, No. 78. 


TsoUpsouro. 
(Harbor of Prigusos; Inates ?) 
54. Headless marble Hermes, in the bed of the Tsoudsouro tor- 
rent near the mouth, amid the ruins of the ancient city; 1.05 m. 
me 0.37 m. wide, 0.22 m. thick. Letters, 0.03-0.0385 m. 


, x 
= AYPHAIONC z t M(a@pxeov) Adprduov Er[ar-] 


"KIONTONAZIOAOY «tov, rov aEtodo- 
[FW TATONAYER| Yorar0 Aiph 
[A] Etonvatos 


1 i i 
Tih bi AOD. 





WALOCEIPHNAIOC 
» -TON@IAON 


The Roman gens Stalcia 
was already known from a 
Greek inscription of Poz- 
mioli, in Arch. Zeit, XX XIX 
(1581), pp. 309, 310, 





=. 
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BLiaAnxNnNos. 


Although reduced to a mere fragment of no intrinsic value, and 
moreover of a later date, 1 am unwilling to omit the publication 
of the following sepulchral inscription, copied on the site of 
the ancient city of Biannos by Mr. Evans, and kindly communi- 
eated by him to me. Biannos is another Cretan city that is not 
represented in the local epigraphy, the only two texts that we 
have about it belonging to the group of decrees of the asylum 
of Teos in Asia Minor. Even the slightest testimony found on 
the spot must therefore be welcome. 


55.° Viano. Sepulchral stelé, with comb, mirror, ete. | 
AIEIAC | 
HMHTHP 
ET- B 
The tomb was that of a two-year-old girl, whose name must be 
lost with the upper part of the stone. The first line preserved 
contains the hardly legible name of the mother. 


ArviI ("Ap8t, Steph. Byz).! 


Of this place, too, where, besides indications of prehistoric 
settlements, there are found near the sea-shore traces of a little 
Graeco-Roman city or town, we possessed no written monument 
till now. Mr. Evans, in his last tour through Crete (see The 
Academy, July 18,1890), found there, as at Biannos, a sepulchral 
inseription, which, however, is preserved entire, and which he has 
likewise been kind enough to communicate to me. It is of the 
Roman period, of the type belonging to the large class represented 
by the funerary efppi of Lyttos. 


56. Arvi. Sepulchral stele. 
ETTAPPOAE! "Eradpoda- 
TOCAPTEMI ros “Apreju- 
CIATHOYTATP I — ciale) rile) Gvyarpi 
MNHMHCXAPIN = pojpeys yaper 


18.0. "Ape, “Eeri eal dx Kojrgp “ApBur dpos, fede ripirae”ApSut Zeb, 


7 
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Hacuios . THomas. 


The vast and characteristic necropolis found at Haghios Thomas 
in the province of Monofatzi,! though to what city it belonged has 


“not yet been settled, yielded some inscriptions a dozen years ago, 


In my last exploration I was enabled to add to these the two fol- 
lowing. These, too, consist merely of names, carved in broad but 
not very deep incisions in the rocks, that are honeycombed with 
tombs. They are found below the present village, between Paga- 
niana and Keri Spiliotissa. 


57. Letters, 0.06-0.07 m. high. 
NJ CUN lOY Naviov, 


58. Letters, 0.06-0.08 m. high. 


COTA, sana 


L\OYC 


Oaxos, of AXxos. 


59 a and 6. Village of Axos. House of Photis Taphermos. 
Fragment of stelé of local gray stone, inscribed on both sides; 
0.26 m. high, 0.33 m. long, 0.09 m, thick; height of letters on 
the first face, 0.02-0.024 m.; on the second face, 0.018—0.022 m. 





! Described in Spratt, I, p. 67. and ra ; _ 
pp. 189-166, y tt, of, in Mariani, Mowumenti dei Lincei, VI, 
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There is very little to be obtained from either face of this stelé, 
a fact that holds good in general for all these poor fragments from 
Axos. 

The text of both the part a and the part 4 seems to have been 
laws, which, judging from the writing, may be as old as the fourth 
century. This is true of the fragments that follow as well. 

On the face a mention is made of avy8oe, immature youths, — 
avy So, line T, and @jenSo¢ or a]vn8or (accusative plural), line 8, 
—which fact, taken in connection with the verb wraie, which 
occurs twice in the fragment,—wraice, line U, and wram.. ., 
line 2,—as well as with the phrase ai pi meiforr[o], line 4, would 
lead us to believe that this law or regulation related to the 
education of youth, before the period of maturity and the 
resulting entrance into the agelat. In line 8 there is mention 
of the andreion, €E [a]vépnio, and in line 6 of the cosmos or of his 
funetions, coop ...: but in what connection with the rest it is 
useless to seek, | 

In this fragment the use of o for w in the genitives arépyio and 
aryfo is noteworthy. The tnseription on the other side (4) has 
the w, and IT can hardly believe that it is of much later date than a. 
To imagine, therefore, that we find ourselves here in the period 
before the intreduction of # into the alphabet is impossible. 
Besides, this period, in Gortyna at least, is still characterized 
by the éovstrephedon direction of the lines. (Cf. the Gortyna 
inscriptions of the third period in Comparetti, Jacriziont Arcat- 
che Cretesi, pp. 235 et aeg.). It might be maintained, on the 
other hand, that these two inscriptions were carved in the ‘inter- 
val when the w had been introduced already but had not yet 
come into general use, and that the manner of writing, in con- 
sequence, varied according to the carver: or perhaps that the 
inscription on face @ is a copy of a more ancient text. We 
must not; however, overlook the fact that the sporadic use of 
o for , especially in genitives, is found also in Cretan imscrip- 
tions of the later period! The chief examples can be found 
collected together in Skias, epi rig Kpyticijs Gadeerov, pp. 121, 
122, 

On face 4 oaths are spoken of, — durvper, line 6, &daBeias 
oxo ..., line 3 In line 4 cun be read 6 érs8ddAAwv, a well- 
known word of the Great Inscription of Gortyna; in the next 
line, perhaps, (@)tev pi) fexo[v]; and in the last, € | ypapevas 
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or €]ypapeva co. . ., or, better, q[ypauera, a now well-known 
form of the participle of ypadw in this dialeet. 

The form of the digamma ([) is the one that occurs in the 
greater number of the coins of Axos of the non-archaic period, 
and in the Axian decree of Teos (Le Bas, 65). The form F, 
elsewhere common, is rather rare in the coins of this city, and 
has not yet been found in its inscriptions. The more archaic 
coins and inscriptions have, instead, the special sign (Y, which 
appears also in the alphabet of Eleutherna. 


60 a and 6 Another fragment of a stelé of loval limestone, 
inscribed on both sides, at Axos, in the house of Aristides 
Taphermes. 0.43 m. high, 0.24 m. wide, 0.07 m. thick. 
Letters, on face a, 0.02-0.023 m. high: on face 4, 0.015— 
0.018 m. 


*y wis Lee — * 

A r s d ” , = 

% mec | OH KAI ral 

INEM HIE PIS 
oa 





Face a. Here, too, we have a a fragment of a law, so far as I 


can judge from a few terms which can be made out here 
and there, 
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Line 3. . . . ov pH Aa[yara? 
Line G. ... . «piryrals 

Line 7. perhaps a]rapero[s 
Line 8. -yuvaii.— 


More interesting is face 6, which contains a small piece of a 
treaty between Axos and the Cretan town Tylisos, the name 
of which appears here for the first time in an inscription. From 
coing and from some non-Cretan inscriptions, one of them long 
known, the form of the ethnicon TuAéotoe and Tudors was 
known. By the aid of this form it had been possible to ecor- 
rect the erroneous names Cylissos and Gytisos, by which the 
town is called in the manuscripts of Solinus (XL, 4) and of 
Pliny av, 2 20, 3). The ancient name is, moreover, preserved 
exactly in in the: modern village of Tylissos, near Candia? This 
fragment gives us the name twice, both times, it is true, incom- 
pletely (lines 5 and 7), but the elements which are preserved 
in both places, and which complete cach other, leave no doubt 
whatever as to its identity. 

What can be read with certainty on the stone is: 


Line 3 ..... om va x ypaceiivs = tis 
we ee « CTA KaOaTEep . .:. - 
5 .... Tan te Fabien és TuA:[oor.. . 
. ta: ebéara be wokst[ever@at 
. T]vrtoot «al perey[ew 


ok bie o Repo €wk Ope wy ee) a a 
os oe oe Fokow Bepr. . s+ 
10 .... «wjowar of var... . +s 
Seg teirees [vy javras wpo. . ss + = 
. . walpaxadéoat. . .. + 
aaayteriahis ev vat wad[e? or woAdsrelat? .. . 
mae ey se fs $ GOTH KA ss + ws 
1 rere Gee Gerho[m]e ..-. - : 


* E = / - . rt] = a . . - = = a a sft ct 6h! 


1A “Epuer Tudéror in an inscription of Coreyra, C.LG. 1840, L 7, and some 
Kpgrer TuMow in Thessalian sepulehral inscriptions in Athen. Mittheilungen, 
XI, 4849. 

2 See the only two epigraphic texta of this place in Museo Ifal. I, pp. 666-088, 
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It is easy to make out, in these shreds of phrases, the expres- 
sions that occur over and over again, with little variety, in the 
various treaties of alliance and of isopoliteia of the Cretan cities 
which we possess. 

Line 6 is certainly to be completed thus: rin te Fakiau és 
Tvx[cor xal ra Tudioion Fafoi. Lines 6 and 7 also probably 
run thus: éférrw 8¢ wokir[everPar . .. . Tan Te TuAsrian Fafoi «ai 
rit Fafios T]ukerot «al peréey[en Civwy xai avGparr ior. . ., tt. 
It is a question of the usual reciprocal concession of rights of 
citizenship with a share in divine and human affairs. 

The last portion refers apparently to fines,—. . . . Ta] éirAcm, 
line 15. 

As regards the alphabet, what is noteworthy here is the lunar 
C for 2, sign which I have also found at Gortyna in inscrip- 
tions not later than the fourth century before Christ. Sporadic 
examples appear also in Attica, about this period, in boundary 
inseriptions (épo:),! on vases, and also on coins. 


61. Fragment of common stone found at Axos and carried to 
Retimo, where it is preserved in the shop of Mr. Georgios Dro- 
sakis. It is 0.40 m. high, 0.54 m. wide, about 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters of the third or fourth century before Christ, 0.02 m. high ; 
the Oa very little smaller. | 


ATDANTANA 5 
KAMEKPINEI® at 
NAAYTOZATE STO 
INAIAAATIS I KAT AMI 
I TANAISZAZ TAME 4% 
WG EMM UU 

















1 Kohler, Athen. Mitth. Tl, 281, and ¢’.7.A. 0, 1162, ete, 


®See Reinach, Epigraphie Greeque, p. 208: Wright, Trans. Amer. Philot 
Assoc., 1806, XXVII, p. 70. | 
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This, too, seems to be a fragment of a law, as may be seen by 
the expressions .. . ua xpive[v?], line 3; adrés ayeo@[o, line 4; 
ray dicacray, line 6; but nothing can be made of it, 


62. Small terracotta cloth-weaver’s weight, in the form of a 
truneated pyramid, inscribed on one face, found at Axos. It 1s 
0.115 m. high; the letters 0,008-0.010 m. high, the $ a little 
longer. 





L. 1. The form of the name with the e in the second syllable 
is not new. Cf. KadXémeos in an inscription of Megara, C.J. G. 
Sept. 1, No. 33, and the Latin Callenieus for Callinicus in Hilar. 
Op. hist. fragm, 3.4. m. 20. 

L. 2. I have no recollection of any other example of this name 
[epupos. The form Iepipas, -avros, however, is known. 


ELEUTHERNA. 


63. Slab of common stone in the pavement of a threshing-floor 
belonging to the Mor) "Apeaviov in the place called “> rod Asavot 
ri dkem, near Haghia Irini, in the eastern valley; 0.42 m. high, 
0.625 m. long. Letters of the archaic period, the B 0.116 m., the 
O 0.05 m. high. 





Perhaps ro]v Bow. . ., “the ox” (Sour). 


j es i 7. 
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64. Fragment of local stone, deficient on the right, on the left, 
and on top, walled into the edge of the terrace of the house of 
Manohs Zacharakis at Prines. It is 0.18 m. high, 0.57 m. long; 
the thickness could not be measured exactly. Letters with small 
apices, 0.04-0.045 m. high. 








DY KIOYYIO=RKA0YS 
MTH P ESL TEI PAHIPS 


.. . Ajouvxiov vidg Kdoue .. . or KA(avéiov) Ole... 
-» +» Aaplaryp Lwrepa qip[w?] . . . 


65. Six adjoining fragments of a cornice of local stone in the 
field of Manolis Jerakarakis, on the western slope of the Acropo- 
lis; height, 0.26 m.; combined length, 0.85 m.; thickness, 0.21 m.; 
very beautiful letters, 0.04-0.045 m, high. The inscription is 
deficient on the left, complete on the right, 





1.1. The stone-mason had marked the R with the down stroke 
like the Roman letter, but noting it in time only cut in the P part, 
leaving out the stroke \, which remains as a hardly visible 
scratch. 

The Tiberius Julius of the inscription is no other (as I am 
informed by my colleague at the University of Rome, Professor 
de Ruggiero, to whom I have shown this fragment) than the 
Emperor Tiberius. “The strange form of the name is met with 
only in an inscription of Spain (€. ZZ. II, 1660) and in the der 
de “ti Le agai (CLL. VI, 930, 1. 2), in the former case 
as @ real blunder, in the latter on accoun uy wee 
together with Tiberius Claudius.” rt 


66". House of Hadgi Constantinos 4achariudakis at Prinés. 
Piece of local stone forming part of the right doorpost of the 
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door to the terrace; 0.175 m. high, 0.84 m. long, about 0.20 m. 
thick. Letters with very small apices, 0.02-0.035 m, high. 






an. 
BAZSIAEAPTOAEMAI GS! 
EYEPTreE 





The stone has been probably sawed off on the right, or else the 
inscription from the beginning was carved on two blocks joined 
tozether. 

It was copied before by Spratt (Plate IT, No. 8), but with a 
mistake in lL 2, and by M. Thenon (Rev. Arch, N.S. XVI, 
p- 296). Churchill Babington, in Spratt’s book (11, p. 429), 
has given the reading 


Bacthea Urokeuail ov 
Evepye| rar 


inferring, without hesitation, a dedication to Ptolemy Euergetes. 
I do not believe that the arrangement of the lines, as we find 
them in the fragment, permits us to express so decided an opinion. 
M. Thenon has made the same criticism. In the first line, alter 
the proper name there is a good deal that is lost. In the lost 
part there might be just as well a patronymic as an epithet or 
anything else. I think, as we are evidently dealing here with 
an honorary public inscription, that the most probable supple- 
ment by which the lines preserve their right proportions is some- 
thing like this: 


Baotheéa [ro\cuwai[ov tov Tas wokews 
evepye| THY 
or Bacthéea Trokepailov, & modus Tor 
eveprye| THY. 


Which of the Ptolemies it was remains unknown to us, since 
in the various Cretan or, more generally, Greek inscriptions in 
which King Ptolemies are spoken of, their official epithet is not 
always given. This stone may have been dedicated to the king, 
with the title of benefactor of the city, in consequence of some 
treaty of friendship made with the Eleuthernians or some inter- 
vention in their favor in times of civil discord or of war against 
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some other Cretan town. It is needless to call attention here 
to the closeness of the relations between the Egyptian Ptolemies 
and the different Cretan towns. Some of the most interesting 
inscriptions of the island are documents relating to this subject. 


67*. M. Doublet, in the Bull. de Corr. Hell. Vol. XIL, p. 48, 
has published a fragment of an interesting inscription of Eleu- 
therna, which is now kept in the collection of the Syllogos of 
Rettimo. It contains a portion of the text of a treaty of alliance 
between King Antigonos (most probably Gonatas) and the Eleu- 
thernians, which the editor has interpreted and filled out with 
great accuracy, I have again seen, and, after a final cleaning of 
the marble, again copied this text, and, in some lines, have been 
able to make out a few more letters. In most cases these 
had already been restored by M. Doublet, but, in two or three 
instances, make slight modifications in the part he supplied. Only 
in line 30 have I been able to make a substantial change ina word 
which, on another occasion, had caused much doubt in myself and 
in others, and which, in the form in which it had been read, 
M. Doublet was justly obliged to leave unexplained. Not that I 
care so much for these variants, but, because of the desire that 
a copy of the inscription should be obtainable which also repro- 
duces its material shape, and, above all, shows the outline of 
fracture (a matter neglected in the French publication, but, as 
I view the matter, indispensable in texts so greatly mutilated), 
I have wished to reproduce it here in its entirety, in a draw- 
ing which, if not precisely a facsimile, is, nevertheless, very 
nearly one. 

The preserved portion of the stelé, as may be seen, is a little 
less than half. To attempt, therefore, to supply the missing 
portion with absolute, verbal exactness, however stereotyped the 
phrases in this class of documents may be, is an impossibility. 
But I do not even attempt to approach the original reading more 
closely than M. Doublet has done, by comparison with other 
Cretan texts; for, though I may prefer in some places a different 
expression, or a restitution more in accord with the measurement 
of the lacunae, my additions would agree with his substantially 
as regards the meaning, without, in their turn, being absolutely 
certain as regards the form. I, therefore, merely repeat here his 
transcription and restitution of the text, adding below some obser- 
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Ho AE MONTTPO LOY? AN 
mart’ HEE EINAIAEE TEPANS YM 
ste? AMT ON ONKAIMAKE AS 
ieee CAEYOE PNAIOYEKATA | 
iT CTONONMHAETOYTEEKTO | 
MA HOENAENANTIANZYMMA | 
Leer TAS A ETHpILHTALHTTO 
wr ZTEAAN ETSLEANOCIROS 
imme ale NAMEPAIZ EIR OZ! 
we N TAITTPOZEAE YOEPNAI 
a ON OVYEY NACE TALAN | 
ne SN AHMEPAIZADHEANTT A 
ST AH TI ANACKAION KOAW 
Levit TAEN AE THIEKAHE 1 
wii BA EINVAL SLETPES 
wines O SMO) A AO MAGES 
eee P\ EEE ASL INEAM 
gro AOLIANENTAITET PA, 
je" YOEPNALSMNHTHMN 
RiUOYNATTOTINE TREAM 
VEN THIZEYNALPEOE|ZHI 
MTN ATA TOLLE THNE 
| PORATATOZINHAPH 
Lake? | EIN AOYNAITONS - 
wee T OVE ETTNTIMIGIZOLlS 
Late TALATTO=S TEAAEIN 
PIS CLKOEIAG HEANTTIA 
AMM ENBATIAE YLAN T 
leer ATT OR TEAS WEitd 
bution SPA EAEYOE Poy, 
oa MAA AA LAITIAPES C 
annie T AE AMEPALEIVLERA 
Annie SP AEM Et LOB OAO ie 
dyed MES Nena 
MYMEL ED LEO 
ST 
Lae 1 A 


a: Pi a 
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vations on the principal variants I have found, and on two or 
three places where my additions would not agree with his. 
This is M. Doublet’s transcription and the supplement: 


Tots "EXevfepraiovs roteiy Tov w |dhenor pot obs aD 
moAcume Sacthens "Arriyover- py] eferwa be erépay cup- 
payiavy curtiter Bat tpos BactA<a | *Asriyovor cai Maxeds- 
yas cae eee ceases +s TOUS] "EdcuPepvatovs: xara 
5 be Ta avra pynde Sacivdea ‘Av |riyovor pende TOUS exyo- 
vows avTol pnée Maxeddray py |feva evarriay cvppa- 
yiav tiBecbar tpis "EXevPepvaiovs |. “Orav be yendientat 7 ‘Tt 
Aug aréurrety SorjPerdy twa aw jooteAAér@eay of Kdo- 
wot THY Borneay THY vendicHeicay | €v jyepats eleoat 
10 ad’ is Abndicdy~ Stay 6 wapayd |pevrat wpos “EAevfepvat- 
ous pea Sevral wapa Aacthews “Avtey |evov, cvvayerooar 
of xdopoe THY exxAnciay ev . . .] nmepaty ad’ Hs ay ma- 
paryévarrat ot wpecSevtal, dav w|y Tt dvayxaioy Kokw 
ONL ca ee ee ew ee ee se ftova ew de THe Ee )KAgal 
15 ae wpocayetworar Tous ‘Avtiydy lov Sacthéws wper- 
Bevras cat xXPnmatifeTwoar, Kai o: «looper dAdo pyGev 
qpotifermoan wpiv # wpecSevraig aro |xpices bow: cay 
S¢ ay) atrocte(Awow of edopo THY 8 lonfeav év ran yeypa- 
ppc cata To Wepdiopa Tow Ede |uPepvail a |v i tH 
20 wapayyekiay Tov Sactkews Tpotrant, mri jotv, arorweracar 
of kocpo dpaypas pupiag. .. . €ly tH ov |varpefeiont 
excAyton woket* car de wy oluvaydymow THY E 
KAyoiay # Tos TperBevTas py wplocayaywow 4h ypy- 
waticwot wept dAXou wpiv Wy atroxp |icw cova Tots ' 
25 wperSevrais, Evoyot Eotmoa| trois éritipiory olc- 
MED vce he wo . « +] ab @oroore Ae 
Thy SonGetay év tats jpepas] cxoat adh’ ie Gy wal pa- 
eryed Meni of wperBevrTai cal ei pjer Bacthes "Avr[iyo- 
poo peTatreuwret Thy Bondeav, of de Koo pot] aTrooTeobow 
30 aura, yyeuovas Kal O7Aa eyovray d|rdp[as] EYOOPOY 
tea eeaes TH wapa “EAkevGepvaiwr o juppayilat, rapefe- 
t Baotrkevs “Avtityovos éxaorys Tlie Muepas eis exa- 
(c)rov dvépa ...]p... vdSo[A]ov[s] .... 


‘/- - a a - + «= - a = = a = /. i a = 


Line 2. The yy], supplied by M. Doublet, although a little 
worn, can be seen on the stone, 
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Line 8. I see a = at the beginning, before ANTITONON, which 
would not confirm the supplement wpés BaciAda *"Avriyovor of 
Doublet.. Perhaps it should be merely wpa]s “Avriyovor. 

Line 9. . . . TH wydecbeicar] Ev jydpacs, etc. In front of the 
EN. there is visible on the stone HI, which excludes the participle 
supplied, and demands instead a verb in the subjunctive. I should 
fill out the whole phrase in lines T-10 as follows: “Otay be vende 
aytat # wé.| [Mes wewrev Thy Bonfeaay, am-jogrehAcrwmoar of xo | 
[wor dv py Tt avaryeaior xwhur]ye ev jucpais ecixoct | [ad qs ay 
vender, etc. | 

Line 20. tpérax grujoir, D. On the stone is seen QIOYN: 
hence we must supply tpdmrw: orwobv. 

Line 26. ... «al a@wooréAAev, D. The stone has TAI, not 
KAI. I believe we should supply here yéypam|ra:, reading the 
whole passage (lines 25, 26) something like this: [tsrdéseor éeorrw- 
cav trois ab|rois emetipion oly |[ wep cai wepl Tay... yeypam|rat; 
that is, “If the ess#mor transgress, let them be liable to fines equal 
to those prescribed for other cases.’" But, on account of the 
lacuna preceding yéyparrat, we cannot guess what the cases are. 
Then should come a period, and, with émroordéAAer, another sen- 
tence begins: "AmrooréAAew | [6€ thw Bornfeav ev yueplais oF év 
Taiz Wep lars eixocy ad fs av ma|[payyelAmce, ete. 

Line 28. ef ple Bacttevs, D. The new reading of the stone 
demands that this be corrected to day per B. 

Line 80, @]rép[as] EYOOPOY, D., who declares that “ le mot 
evPopov se lit tres netfement sur Vestampaye.” Before seeing the 
stone, some yeurs ago, in publishing another Cretan inseription 
in the Museo Itat., Vol. Il], p. GOT, I had tried to defend this 
reading of M. Doublet with the adjective Potpos and Gorpios, and 
a comment by Suidas on these words. Later, Danielsson, too 
(Epigraphiea, pp. 6, note 2), took this word seriously. The inspec- 
tion of the marble, however, has now taken away all difficulty by 
completely removing the strange word. It is true that the letter 
which precedes the POY. through a defect in the surface of the 
stele, or through a slip of the chisel, has the appearance of an 0, 
but. marked over this, an E& is clearly distinguishable, while, in 
front of the EY, between this and the visible letters AZ of dvépas, 
there is an EA, therefore EAEYOEPOY. that is, dvépas heute 
pou[¢]. The king wishes, and the commot pledge themselves to 
earry it out, that the Eleuthernian soldiers or mercenaries, who 


a 


_— 
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are sent to his aid, shall be enlisted from the free men, —the free 
citizens, and that they shall not be slaves. 

The text which this stelé presents to us, as may be seen from 
the words with which it begins at line 1, is not complete. The 
pracscriptum of the Cretan decree is lacking; so are the conside- 
randa which we should also expect. ‘The stelé, as we have it, 
therefore, only represents the second page of this treaty of alli- 
ance, of which the first page, written somewhere else, is lost to us. 


68. Fragment of a limestone slab found at Eleutherna, and 
given, by Mr. Georgios Drosakis, to the collection of the Syl- 
logos of Rettimo, where it is now preserved; 0.26 m. high, 
0.345 mo. wide, 0.097 m. thick. Letters, apicated, 0,03-0.055 m. 
high. | 





It is a small fragment of an inseription of the imperial period, 
which I do not attempt to restore. 


69. Slab of local stone, inscribed on the edge, found near a 


tomb, now in the house of J. Drosakis, at Prinés; 0.08 m. high, 
0.25 m. wide. Letters, 0.03 m. hich. 


ZYNTIOS} 





Perhaps the stone has been sawed in the upper part, but to the 
right and left the inscription is complete. I cannot imagine, 
however, that anything can be obtained from it. 


70. ‘To Axos, or more probably, judging from the quality of 
the material, to Eleutherna, belongs, I believe, the following 
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fragment of light porous stone, which is preserved in the col- 
lection of the Syllogos of Rettimo, with no indication of its 
provenience. It is a little capital of a Dorie column surmounted 
by a plinth, all in one piece. The inscription was on the ante- 
rior face of the plinth, and of it seven lines— but not all in 
good condition —are preserved. The whole fragment is 0.25 m. 
high, the inscribed plinth 0.187 m. wide. Letters, of the Hel- 
lenistie period, with the ends slightly thickened, 0.02-0,022 m. 
high. ‘The two first A’s of the last line have no bars. 





Nothing, or but very little, can be made out of this inscription, 
which was probably of some importance, as it may have contained 
information concerning the constitution of the ayela and the rela- 
tions of the agelatai to their chief. 

What was the connection between the phrase preserved and 
the part lost cannot be seen. Perhaps at the end of the first line, 
or—as the space will hardly allow it—in the preceding line, a 
relative pronoun has disappeared, and it will be necessury to put 
a comma after ayeXarat : 


a _ i . mn = *. 8 = 


dvyedarae, 6- 

ovunY apya(L). 
That is, “ Let the things whose price we ayelatat paid, be entrusted 
to the apyds.” Then, standing alone in the last two lines, is a 


es = he 


a..| 


—_—  — 
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proper name with its patronymic Agpxos Favataydpa, which is 
perhaps a repetition of the name of the author of the proposition 
or of whatever document it may be,—a name which must, in 
all probability, have occurred in the beginning; or else it may 
be the name of some secretary or other person that we cannot 
guess, At any rate, it does not seem to me possible to make 
room for this nominative in the phrase above. 

The persons composing the agela are here called @yekatat. In 
the inscriptions hitherto known they appear with the name aye- 
Ado: (Cauer! No. 38, 1. 10 and 42, 1 43). We do not know 
whether the third form too,—that by which they are named in 
Hesychius's gloss, — a@yeAderous~ én avs. Kpijres, was In use or 
whether this must really be emended, as some have proposed, 
into dryeAatas- Tous epySous.t 

The dpyds of line 5 is what Ephorns in Strabo (X, p. 739) and 
Heraclides Pontieus (Fragm. U1, 3) call apyew of the agela. The 
latter, however, calls him also a@yeAatys; ald by this Dr. Hoeck? 
and Schoemann® were led to suppose that a@yeAdoro or dyeAactoi 
were the youths, and a@yeAaras in reality their chief. But this 
is not confirmed by our fragment, In one of our archaic inserip- 
tions of Gortyna the chief of the avépeior is also called apyos. 

The lack of the iota adseriptum after the 0 of apya(:) is perhaps 
due to an oversight of the man who carved the inscription, or to 
the absolute lack of room at the end of the line and to the carver’s 
not wishing to carry the silent « to the beginning of the following 
lime. 

The forms éo00uqv and édovpefa are noticeable for the vowel 
sound in the root syllable, As for the infinitive in qv, we already 
possess examples of it in Crete.—and in fact for the very verh 
that occurs here, éounv, catadspye, etce.,— but only for the archaic 
period (Gortyna: fragments of the north wall; and Fabricius, 
fragments in Compuretti, Jaertz. Cretest areaiche, Nos. 152 seqq., 
No. 175). For the later period we have only the infinitives of 
the verb efui, #ene and juny, sporadically in the inscription of 
Dreros (Museo Ital. ILL, pp. (57 seqq.. No, T3*). 


1 Cohn, de Aristeph. Hyz. ef Sueten. Eustothdi auct.p. 400. Taunack wished to 
ren dyehdorars ( Meayehiona, in Baunack, Studien ouf dem Gebiete der (ri tanh 
and Arisch. Sprachen, p. 40. 

2 Areta, U1, p. Te. 

8 Greek Antiquities, 1, p. 276 of the Italian edition. 


— _ = = — q A _ LJ , a 
= i ; a , aa Pal : 7. 4 ¥ 
=f Vaal | — 5 . 
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71. The provenience of the following sepulchral stele is 4 
uncertain; but it was assuredly in the department of Rettimo on 
its immediate neighberhood. It is likewise preserved in the Syl- | 
logos of that city. A marble slab, 0.465 m. high, 0.29 >m. wide, 
0.075 m. thick, broken on the upper and lower edges. The lower 
inscription is carved accurately in elegant characters; the upper 
one seems ent with a dull-edged instrument, and with less care— 
it wis evidently iiled te the lower one at a later date, The a 
letters in inseription a are 0.025-0.03 m. hich; those in the upper 
inscription (+). 0.035-0.055 m. uy 






ENEOAP | 
SH= aaa 


TRY Fai ee | Hspyse. 


ONAZTIN | a) “Ovand 
IMENEOAP ZH) Ue 





For the feminine name ‘Ovaots, of which T ean remember no 
other example, ef. the well-known name 'Ovace and "Ovaciav, 


SYREPTA, . 


Of this town, the ruins of which are seen on top of the hill of 
Thronos and on the slope towards the Turkish village of Genna, 
we possessed till now no epigraphic monument, save the lecree 
relating to the asylum of Teos found in the temple of Dionysas. 
in that city of Asia Minos. Although mere sepulehral titles of 
late date, the following little inscriptions from its necropolis are 
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therefore not entirely unimportant. They enable us to add to 
local Cretan epigraphy one town more, and lead us to hope that 
if new investigations are made in the place these inscriptions will 
not long stand alone. The ruins of Sybrita, especially those that 
are seen at the foot of the Acropolis hill toward Genna and 
Apostoli, impressed me as being more interesting than they seem 
to have been to Dr. Mariani! Its coins, too, show that it was 
4 rich and flourishing city, and its importance —due in great 
part to its fine and strong position, dominating all the lower 
valley of Amari, and to the fertility of its soil—must have con- 
tinued for a long time even after the fall of paganism. Sybrita 
appears in the otitiae as the seat of a bishopric, and two of its 
bishops are mentioned, the former as present at the Council of 
Chaleedon, the latter at the Second Council of Nicaea.2 I think 
it not improbable that some Christian inscriptions of the Syllozos 
of Rettimo, with no marks of origin, which I shall publish in my 
second paper, may come from this place. 


72. Slab of common local stone, in the house of Abdullah-A pa 
at Genna (Téa); 0.29 m. high, 0.42 m. wide, 0.11 m. thick. 
Letters apicated, 0.02 m, high. 


PlIAATAGOE 
a Pidayahos 
TAPAAAE! yagag 
THEAYTOY THit) davrew 
PYNATKIMNH Yer poy 
MHEXAPIN 40 Xut 


eri ty. 
ETQWN IH 


73. Cippus of common stone, in the house of Abdullah-Aca at 
Genna; 0.38 m. high, 0.195 m. wide, 0.14 m. thick. Letters, 
0.010-0.015 m. high. The text is very incorrect. 


L. AADC co Sie 
L. YEIW .. . se 
L.4 MH for MHC 


1 Monumenti det Lincei, VI, p. 217. 


3 See the Acts of the Councils in my note in the introductio: 
* See : the int nt the Christian 
juscriptions below, p. 603, and Cornelius, Creta Sacra, I, p. 255. 


bo 


i 
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NnANS6EIA 


: Harte 

AATEYOEPIAI  (AryjevOiph 

TWYEIW rat) ‘uii(0) 

MNHMHXAPIN ere! er 
ETWN IZ 


The form Aidev@dpée for "Exevfdad: is analogous to atray for 
érav in another sepulchral inscription of this place and of the 
same period, which was so much injured that it could not be 
copied. 

I have accented "Exev@epié:, accepting a form "EXevfepis, which 
would be the masculine of the well-known woman's name “EXev- 
Gepis. 


74. Kaddevetow of Ademis-Aga, in the same village. Small 
stelé of local stone, 0.45 m. high, 0.31 m. wide, 0.10 m. thick. 
Letters, 0.02-0.025 m. high. 


MAPOA ua 

ETTIKTA "Exiera(i) 

TOMI ris(t) [iw(e) 

ANAPIMN + dvdpi pare 

HMHCXA wr x 
ptr, €ruy 

PINE TON Pe 

Ke 


*Erixras or "Eqixtas, 1 name already known, is probably the 
pet-form for "Ewieryros. On the other hand, the name “Eqeiceras 
in the inscription of Lyttos, No. 106 of the Museo Ital. (111, p. 680), 
is very strange if correct; or should we rather read “Ensreicras, 
erasing the o as being a mistake of the stone-entter? The two 
names of this inscription seem to indicate persons of servile con- 
dition. Mdpfa is «a foreign name, peculiar to Syria. 


75. Small stele of soft stone found at Genna, now in the 
possession of Mr. Siganos, jeweller at Rettimo; 0.255 m. high, 
0.155 m. wide, 0.05 m. thick. Letters rudely cut, 0.015—0.017 m. 


a a ie 





é 

‘ 

: 

f 

4 

. 

. 

4 a 
: 

: 
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The [MNH] of 1. 4 was evidently written in ligature, as there 
is not sufficient room for three separate letters. 


“"TowAuar| ag 
“TowAaru(t) 
Tw/t) tesa & ) 
maebinle) [prj 
a. ys Kaplr, 
Tuy @ 3 


piloo)vs, 





76. Small stelé of porous stone found at Genna, and now, with 
the preceding one, in Mr. Sigands’s shop at Rettimo: 0.32 m. high, 
0.22 m. wide, 0.065 m. thick, An ornamental rosette above the 
inscription ; the lines unilerscored. Letters, 0.023—0.024 m. high. 


Mevyefor “Een 
dpodeityla) rayle) 
ve pur 
pays yop, & 


Tuwy &. 





Observe the peculiar form of the € and the livature of the second 
line, showing a tendency to cursive writing, 
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SAxNcTuARY oF HERMES Kpavaios. 


77. I have published, in Vol. II of the Museo Italiano, the 
archaic terracottas found in the grotto of Hermes Cranaeus some — 
years ago. I have now a little inseription of later times from the 
sume place. It consists of a single nume, written on a small terra- 

cotta disens perforatedt horizontally so as to be suspended by a 
cord, It is now in the hands of Mr. Sigands, at Rettimo. The 
(diameter is 0.082 m.; the thiekness,0.016 m, Letters, raised in 
a rectangular field with a border, 0.008 m. high; the Pa little c 
longer. 


ik 
Tiina 1 ; 





*"Apyapecras. 


The object, representing very probably 2 weaver's weight, like 
the terracotta from Oaxos (No. 62 above), is offered as an ana- 
hentia by a woman named "Apyapécra. 


' Similar weights of various periods, but without inscriptions, 
will be published with the terracottas found at Praesos, Phaestos, 
ete., in a later article. 





SouLfA. 


This little coast town mentioned by the author of the Stadi- 
asmua! waa rightly identified, as I believe, by Pashley? with the 
ruins that are seen in a little indentation in the coast called 


1 Sted. MW, Mf. €§ 324-025, See also Milller's notes In Didot's edition. 
21, p. oO4. 








» 
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Haghios Galinis, directly west of the Bay of Messara. A dozen 
years ago the inhalitants of the neighboring villages of the 
interior, wishing to make use of the ancient landing-place, beran 
to build dwellings and storehouses in that deserted spot; and 
in the excavations made for foundations and in the search for 
materials for building, they came across some blocks covered 
with inscriptions, which were published, partly by M. Doublet — 


_ in the Bull, de Corr, Hell. XIL, pp. T4—-75, and partly by myself 


in the Muaeo Ital. II, pp. T3T segg. With one exception, these 
inscriptions consist of mere reminders and vows to Artemis, cut 
or taused to be cut by visitors on the walls of a temple, without 
any regard for order. Sometimes they fill only one block; some- 
times they spread over two contiguous blocks, passing over the 
joints ; sometimes they are so crowded that they are written, one 
above the other, so as to make an almost undecipherable mass of 
letters. 

In the last few years some new buildings have been added to 
the earlier ones, and new holes have been dug in the ground 
in the search for ancient material that could be used. In this 
way the remains of the temple itself, whence came the first seat- 
tered inscriptions, were discovered; but they were seized upon 
at once and partially covered by new huts built above them, so 
that the ground plan can now hardly be made out. ‘The archi- 
tectural remains, among which may still be seen fragments of 
Ionic columns of an artificial and bad style, show, however, 
that the building was of a late date, and perhaps not much 
older than the inscriptions discovered up to the present time. 
Tt occupied a space slightly raised above the right bank of the 
little torrent that comes down from the Hachios Galinis valley, 
but a short distance from the point where it enters the sea. 
About it, on both sides of the stream, are seen a few remnants 
of poor buildings, while on the little height that rises above 
the port on the east there are found traces of an insignificant 
necropolis. There is no trace of other public buildings, a fact 
which proves the slicht importance of the place. 

In taking possession of the remains of the temple, the peasants 
came Upon some more inscriptions of the same character as those 
discovered ten years ago, and preserved them, or built them into 
the walls of the new houses in the Place. As will be seen from 
the form of the characters, they all belong to the Roman period. 
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78. Mural block of limestone; 0.375 m. high, 0.650 m. wide, 
0.20 m. thick. In the storehouse of Grigorios Stayrulakis. lt is 
covered all over with inscriptions, cut on it at different times. 
Of these, only three are entire and legible. . rs 





a. Eiciéwpols 
Tpodipov "Ap- 
Tewice evyyy. 
6. Under the preceding: 


Afa]a[@]e[a]s “Apreu 
ely. 
e, Under the preceding, a little more to the right: 
Eepawiwr "Apr(euide) avy. 

In the central part a name in large letters, placed over the 
other inscriptions, began and ran over on the contiguous block 
to the right: 

Zor nptos | 
or something like it. 

The third line, which can be seen along the left margin, must 
probably be read and filled in: 

.. . » Apréwle yalpjie[t]9| prov. 
The last name to the right in the lower part seems to be 
"larpern[s . . - + + 

The six letters distinctly legible above the inscription of Sera- 

pion make a proper name, Marais, which may be compared with 


the known name, also of a woman, Mareis (C..A. ITI, 2848). 
The rest is hopeless. | 
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79. Mural block much worn on the surface, in the same store- 
house; 0.305 m. hich, 0.64 m. wide, 0.215 m. thick. 





i Nie kels ee a ey Cat ALS 


‘Apréwel dt 
te ee ew pre ]ucde coy ry 
Mé JvavBp[os (?’) 
Leaperbos Taorpis 


Kravbi[a ee 


The name Tdervpcs we had already found at Gortyna, Zxd- 
perpos is new, 60 faras I know. Cf. the common noun cKapipos 
(cKapideto, cxapidiopat ). | 


, 80. Another mural block, like the preceding, now imbedded in 
the wall of the house of Manoli Manolitznki: 0.365 m. high, 
0.60 m. wide, 0.245 m. thick | 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM FARIOUS CRETAN CITLES 


Only the last inscription is clear. 
"A peidiog 
Sekeveov 
"Apre | met. 


"Apr[é ]uere etyyyw. 


In the upper line, an inscription, partly written over “anot rer. 
which also ends with the word edyjv, preceeded by “Ap 


"A pret. 


‘Si. Another block walled into (he carner of the some house; 
0.325 m. high, 0.63 m. wide, 0.22 1, thick. = 


Above this 





4 is AS toes 1 





The third and last lines alone are clear: 


Line 3, 2. . “Aprémsde ev yne. 


Line §. Tren Tatpou .. . . q 


62. Mural block in the same house; 0.285 m. high, 0.42 m. wide. | 1 





The letters [perry]. if they were not omitted through the care 
lessness of the man who ent the inseription, must have been on 
the next block to the left. 


ee 
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I can hardly believe that this is the imseription published, with 
letters of the same shape, by M. Doublet, in the Bull. de Corr. 
Hell. XIII, p. 74, and read and filled in by him thus: 

‘E |ppias 
"Acrodeon 
*Apréui( de) ya- 
pt |erraor. 

Nothing, or nearly nothing, can be obtained from the two fol- 
lowing fragments. 

83. Limestone, of the same kind, but with unsmoothed surface, 


walled into the interior of the untinished house of Dimitri Verga- 
daki; 0.145 m. high, 0.29m. wide. Reading difficult and doubtful. 






Line 3. 6@[v]eéav (7) 


84. Fragment built into the interior of the house of Manoli 
Manolitzaki, near the arch of the fireplace; 0.165 m. high, 0.49 m. 
wide. — 





85. Block built into the ontside of the house of Janni Verga- 
daki; 0.28 m. high, 0.58 m. wide; letters, 0,03 m. high. 





ee ANON . of laviow 
| “pred MN “Aprepett ev | yyy. 


The form of the name is clearly Tames, and not Tpavtos. 


86. Small block, or plinth, of limestone walled in to the left 
of the window of Michail Mathiudaki’s house: 0.145 m. high, 
0.23 m. wide ; letters, 0.02-0.022m. high. The o is lunated (C), 
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while the «is square. On the right side of the last two lines, 
there is a break in the stone which has been ekipped over by the 
person who cut the inscription. 


ZWTUMNOC "gis 





87. Piece of limestone built into the exterior of the house of 
the brothers Mamalaki, on the garden side; 0.23 m. high, 0.32 m. 
wide; letters, 0.045-0.055 m. high, slightly apicated. 





68. From Haghios Galinis comes oy the following fragment, 
shown to me, at Rettimo, by MM. J. Drogaki and A. Viataki. 
It is a piece of a marble slab, 0. Br! m. high, 0.887 m. wide, 
0.022 m. thick, with letters of very bad and careless shape, and 
evidently of a late period, 0.01—0.022 m. high. 








“exworMone 
Km an SCORE 
(AMECYMBERIAECXEACNMANTAC | 
JJOTONENEXECSE, Toy TOIC 
iMACINEZEAACE,NAETINON 
AIKACTHPIONANENEKKIW_ | 
“NOIACAROACKE THNDY cx 














T do not Leb ost to decide as to its contents, for it seems to me 
too obscure. Some phrases make me suspect that it may contain a 
rescription, or Imperial letter. The more distinctly legible groups 
BLE : Line 2. . .. s+ OF povoly (7) 

wee ee TO GVOTEpOP . . 


eas -oupBe. . be pa warrTas 
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Line a. ee oe ee oe ee ee eveyeote ToUTOLs 
: &£ & oe F eFeXaoen be Tibi 
7 a 7 - a dixagtryploy 5 oe * * a oe 


a a & * a cy ao a a a = 8 EE i Ls 


The rovros of line 5 is divided in the writing tov rom.- In 
line 6 we have a correction of the stone-cutter, who lad left ou! 
the w. In line 7 the fourth letter from the end seems ty be u 
queer-shuped «, the last letter mm H. 


CNOSSO5, 


89. From the district of Cnossos [ have only a fragment of an 
archaic stelé of local stone to present, which was found, a few 
years agé, by peusants, in the field of Christodonlog Akrithaki, 
near the village of Archones. It is now imbedded in the dry 
wall which divides the field from the puble road. The upper 
border was originally adorned with o cornice, which was chiselled 
of when the stone waa fixed in the wall, 





The inseription contains, in two lines, running from right to 
left, the name of a woman in the nominative, with her patro- 
nymic in the genitive : | 

.« . teoia 
- . OPTOS. 


The ¢ has the same form as in the only archaic fragment found 
at Cnossos,! to which state the district of Archanes must have 
belonged. 

: } Monumenti dei Lincei, 11, p, 1, No. 205, 
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= 
EASTERN ORETE. 


In my journey to the eagtern extremity of the island, taken 
with the especial object of studying the topography amd | ng 
antiquities of Praesos, I found no epigraphical novelties, Th 
only important document that has come to light, in the last | 
years, is the inscription of Sitia, containing a treaty - oon 
the Praesians and the Sitians, which was copied and pul bl nlshied 
in facsimile by Dr. Mariani,’ and which I may pe 2 te 
ake the subject of w further study. The results of my a On 
: al investigations at Praesos will be given in a titer : it 

espalehrat inscription from [tanos, of which an exact cop rT s 
Se ea to me after my departure from Crete, is all t | a 
have to communicate from this part of the island. 


ITANOS. 


90. Slab of local dark stone found at Eximopolis? now in the 
lionse of Georgios Strataki, at Palackastron (Sitia); 0.15 = 
high, 0.27 m. wide. Letters, 0,010.05 my er Copied by > 


Professor Bourdoumbalki. st 


ANAZIPPOS  "Avifeemns 
APIETOKPATOYE *Appurronpiirovs 
PIARTEPE Ye Pwrspers 


Inscription belonging to the tomb of 1 renes or metoichos, 

Philoetera is the city of the Trogloditile on the Arabia aectl { 
mentioned hy Strabo, XVI, 769, and ly Stephanus of Byz 
tium. The latter calls an inhabitant of the town Ww baore be 
THR Here we have @rdwrepeiy. I do not think that th: is 
Anaxippos is a citizen of Philotera or Philoteria in Corie? 


the ethnicon of which is Diierepios* 





Ros i, 

1 Monnmenti det Liner, VI, pp 200, 400, 

Seb be Tee tle rue hie ics tu the place where the ruing of Ttanow. are 
Higy Mizsei dtal. TIT, ft 

# Se. 

‘Steph. Bye ibidem, 


CRETAN EXPEDITION. 
IL. 
CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


Until a few years ago not more than five or six Christian 
inscriptions from Crete were known: but eliminating a few of 
quite a Jate date, there remained only three that belong to the 
Byzantine period, namely, the two texts from Gortyna published 
in the CEG. under Nos. 8635 and 8759, and another from the 
same city which has been published by Movppotths Butarriosy in 
his pamphlet on Crete quoted above (p. 945): this last inscription 
is perhaps the earliest, 

The first is an inscription, referring to building, which still 
remains in a field at Haghioi Deka, and belongs to the first half 
of the sixth century. Of the second, which is lost, there is only a 
copy in a Vatican manuscript (No. 1759). Tt belongs to quite a 
late period, as it is dated in the year 1292, the tenth year of Em- 
peror Andronicus Palaeologus the elder! The third is a brief 
invocation cut on the exterior of the apse of the early church of St. 
Titus, now called the Kepa, or Havayia, which was atill visible a 
few years ago, but has lately perished in consequence of the bar- 
barous restorations which have distigured this interesting monu- 
ment. 

The inscription of Toplu Monastiri copied by Spratt (Vol. IT, p. 
429) is only a recent poetical composition in ancient style and, to the 
same period, that is, the time of the Venetian dominion, or even 
later, belongs, in my opinion, the fragment from Rokks copied 
by the same author (Pl. II, No. 13): the same is the case with 
the inscription of Eleutherna, published by Thenon in the Rerue 
Archéologique, N. S., XVII, p. 293. 

In # large island like Crete where the introduction of Christi- 

'See also Musewm of Classical Antiquities, Vol. 11 (London, 1862-53) p. 270, 
where both inscriptions wre given, but the second only in the Latin translation. 

G02 
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anity ¢des back to apostolic times and where in the eighth century, 
as we know from the acts of the Second Council of Nicaea, there 
- flourished not less than eleven bishoprics material of this class 
of inscriptions ought not to be seanty. On the other hand, what 
we know of the history and conditions of Crete during the cen- 
turies that immediately follow the close of the Roman dominion 
is very little; still less do we know of the primitive Cretan 
church. Under these circumstances every addition that can be 
made to the number of Christian monuments in general and 
especially to inscribed monuments must be heartily welcomed, I 
therefore thought it best—without making any special researches 
—to collect during my excursions all such inscriptions as I hap- 
pened to find. As far back as the time of my first journey, more 
than ten years ago, I copied six or seven short texts which I after- 
wards published together with some other Christian inseriptions 
of the Cyclades in a note published in the London Athenaewm of 
Oetober 3, 1891 (No. 3336). During my last expedition I was 
able to add twice as many to those already known, I publish 
them in these pages not without the hope that other explorers of 
the island will soon succeed in increasing their number, so as to 
make it possible thereby to furnish important contributions not 
only to Cretan studies, but to that larger work, the necessity of 
which is now being felt—a “corpus” of Byzantine inscriptions. 
[do not wish to attempt at present to establish, even approxi- 
mately, the date of the different inscriptions, We have in this 
case no criteria, except such as can be drawn from palaeography, 
which can give no help in a field where for a period of many cen- 
turies the material available for comparative study consists of at 
most about twenty inscriptions, all short, all in isolated fragments, 


*Eleven Cretan bishops signed the acts of the Second Council of Nicaea 787 
4. D.). Seo Stcrosmeta concilia ad regiem editionem exneta, atwctia PA. Lobhei ef 
G. Cossartii (Paris 171), VII, p. 548. As early as the middle of the fifth cen- 
tary eight bish Cpe Bune montioned in the letter addressed hy hoes Chbhan ; rag ea 
Emperr Leo | ot the great council of Chalcedon in 481. The text obaiw ae i. 
given op. cit. TV, p. 975-978, 

The third of the Notitiea Gracere Episcopatuum, the date of which cannot be 
exactly determined, but which appears, according to m private communication sent 
me by the distinguished Byzantine scholar, Professor Krumbacher, tin belong to the 
period of the Palscvlogi, enumerates twelve hishopries for Crete. See Hieroctis, 
Syneedemus et Notitiae Gracae Episcopatuum, edited by Parthey, 1886, p. 118. 
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and. with a single exception, not dated. T will, therefore, confine 
myself to giving good copies of them, with fiesimiles of a few, 
adding hardly anything more than a simple trinseription, 

Some of these—the longest—are now In the small museum uf 
the Syllogos of Rettime, but without any indication of their 
provenience. ATL that we can affirm jn this case is that they 
belong to the territory between Mt. Ida and the mountain chain 
of western Crete. The ancient cities which have given, if not all, 
it least the greater part of the material in this collection, are Axos 
or Oaxos, Elentherna and Sybrita, 

1, Syllogos of Rettime. Marble slab. 0.34 mt. high; 0.28 wide. 
The letters, carelessly formed, are 0,010.03 m. high. Below isa 
Inaneh, a large eross and « small one ending above in a rho with 
a tail (R) and probably representing—like the two crosses at each, 
side of the first line—both the monogram and the cross: then 
comes the rude figure of a bird. On cither side of the larger 
cross is a ¥ (7) and an G3. 











We ® Mvijuns de * 
Pop, ov Gvoma, 
‘eu Evédée wire 'Emiety- 
SY reavis tnrobudiceen, 
O° tpakeww ayabaw, 
AP EE Xporav ai swTIp- 
YW fer evblabe KITE. 


ne 


= 
=r a | 


— 
al " 
i 


The orthography of the stone | 
in the verb «ire (xeirax), which vecurs in line ‘and is repeated in | | 


is In every case correct, except 


ime 





? 
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line 8. The nominative éidxaw for didxovoy (inrodidxaw = inrodia- 
coves) is rare but not new. 

9, Syllogos of Rettimo. Marble slab 0.215 m. high; 0.88 m. 
long; 0.016 thick. Letters 0.007-0.015 m. high. 


HME TEPHCKAAAICTONEXKEICAS rexe 
ZOPIHC 
MATNONENEYCEELECCINNTNANHT ¥PIEcCI 
A\IKewn 
TWAETTONOCKAYTOKAPTIOCETOYPANION 
ANGwZEe 


TIAHNATPEADECCANETTIICEBACrEPONECKE 


TIMACAGHNA ETAAHNBACIAHEIAATHNGEOTE 
KHON 
ACIAIHNGEOTHTATOCONA YTIEAECXNY TOTTINA 
EY CKOAONEKTANYON VY VYXHCO OAY XANAEA KOATION 
ELAOCOTIWCEE:|-KONBPOTOEIKEACNAMOIBA 
AOITO 
CICAAL AKA PANTOALIHCEEEIKHN AocIN 
A TAO @Errec 
"Huerépyt edAMorow eyes, Aoye Xi piot)é, yopins 
Mayvow év etoeSierow trarnyupierct éiceon. 
Ta@(t\Ge sroveg KAuTOKaptro¢ erovpavion avewFe 
Tiny ayyedderoay, dre) wéSay lepor érye 
h Tipag be hv peyokqyy SaciAneida, THY Beorexvor, 
aecdiny Besryta. toror 6 inredeyruTo tretiva 
eloryokor exTarver vruyis woAuyardda KoAtrop, 
elhos otras Geixay SporoeixeXor apdufBaXaro, 
rhe, paxapSavTokins Geaxiy éocw, ayh(ajodeyyes- 

This is the epitaph of the tomb of a certain Magnus; it is 
com pose] entirely of hexameters, with a few metrical errors which 
are easily seen and some orthographic mistakes. Thus we have a 
vy not allowed by the meter in verse 2, evreStecor[y], and an efor at, 
In the same line, in éieéey for éucaior. In verse 4, dri should read 
érei, and in verse § there ought to be inserted an ain dyA(ajopey- 
ye. 
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The first verses are perfectly intelligible; but the meaning of 
the last lines, from the middle of the fourth verse, is not ao clear, 

The idea expressed in vv. 4-5 is that Magnus has been able to 
attain to heavenly glory because he lad as his fepav ¢éBas and his 
Tival his great queen (fv weydAny Baccdneléa), that is,the Mother 
of God, ete’ With regard te the obscure part that follows I owe 
some suggestions to Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, to whom I 
have shown the inscription. Professor Smyth thinks that, as a 
reference to the controversy regarding the cult of the Virgin (v. 4) 
and the heresy of the Monophysites is improbuble, the inseription 
refers to Christ throughout (Aoyé, v. 1; pdap, v. f); that if 
avaToXin is here equivalent to aévdoracis, the meaning is that 
through the resurrection the los SporoeixeXovy becomes Geixar, 
ayhaogeyys (cf. 1 Cor. xv 53 seqg.); and yopins (v. 1) may he 
taken literally, thus showing that Magnus was amonk. Possibly 
eloyoXor (Vv, 7) may support this view. 

3. Syllogos of Rettimo. Aun inseription rudely carved on a 
fragment of an ancient marble dise. Height 0.37 m., width 
0.81, and 0.018 m. thick» letters irregular, 0.0102 m. in height. 


CodoNANAPAKAIXPY 
$1A° NTEHHAEKAAY 
ITI @EoK TILTONTL 
ON TATA NWN Ac 
THNKAIAE1b oY 
AeoNXAPINEO] 
XPEEXWoTI 
MEEPYC WwW 
Lodav dvipa xai Xplurro'i 
dikoy yen hee eadw- 
wri sic) Beontirroy, 7 pl eq Strepar ?) 
OvTa, waprew pour 
THE Kal ae(Bov- 
Aor. yap cat, 
Aplisrie, éya Sr, 
He épticw, 


oath 
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This is an epitaph from the tomb of a certain Theoetistos, 
who, if I am not mistaken in translating the final mark on line 3, 
must have been a priest. At least, I do not believe that one 
should connect this sign with the following line and read po] 
dura dere, because in this case it would not have been neces- 
sary to mark the rpo so strangely. This ovra, whether it be 
joined to the preceding word wp(eoStrepor) or to the following 
words wdvrov pctv, should be understood in the past tense, 7. & 
AS yerd weror. 

Mioryy, line 3-4, has the meaning of puotaywyes, which in the 
Christian writers is generally equivalent to “ priest.” Mverayeyia 
in Iren. 628b, 661a, in Eus. m1, 65b, in Cyrill. H, 1076a, ete, 
signifies “initiation into the sacraments;” in Isid. 200a it has 
the value of “ordination.” Muerayoryéw is “to celebrate the 
eucharist or to baptize,’ Athan, I, 276¢; Soz. 1569b. 

"\c(Savaos, line $-6, is a new composite regularly formed like 
de(Nahos, deidpopor, etc. 

The last phrase of the inscription differs in its syntax from its 
preceding portion, being worded in the first person and contain- 
ing the thanks of the deceased himself to Christ, who has saved 
him. 

4. Syllogos of Rettimo, Fragment of a slab of ordinary stone, 
0.25 m, high, 0.21 m. wide, and 0.047 m. thick; irregular letters, 
0.02-0.03 m. high. Its provenience is uncertain, but it is 
thought to have been brought from Eleutherna. 

Though it appears to be an invocation if may, however, be a 
sepulchral inscription. 









ATS =e - 
KAITOYAT!I®D 
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Line 1. The supplement é:ac[woor] is suggested. 


Perhaps: Aiao[woor .... AXpioré wperBeiass (“by interces- 
sion”) tis Tlavjay(ias) Qeotex[ov . 2 . . | xal rod ‘Ayiov [rod 
Et - 6te, 


In line 5 we read: ‘Ioapay[A ... or "IedépanfX . . . (for 
‘Iepay[A), which is probably the remnant of a Biblical expression, 
such as o Geos vay duAav rod "Ilopana (CG. 9270), or of a prayer 
to receive the deceased into the lap of Israel. 

Line 6. There seems to be a form of the verb aroarpédm, 
a@wooTpey ... . 

§, Eleutherna: Fragment of a limestone sepulchral stelé 0.43 
m. high; 0.59 m. wide; 0.06 m. thick: in the centre is a cross 
in relief. It is walled into the outside of the half-ruined chureh 
of Haghia Anna on the north side of the acropolia hill. 





‘Averaveato 7) paxapia piyrnp'A . . . . 

Mn(vil) Mati(:) «8 éri indi cetiane) wéurry(t) [pal épali)| A? 

6. Gortyna, Small marble slab, broken on the right side, in 
the garden of Manolis Tiakis at Haghioi Deka. It is 0.18 m. 
high; 0.165 m. wide, and 0.032 m. thick; the letters are 0,012- 
0.015 m. high. 









+ ANCTIAYC 
TOOTHNEMAA 
KE PIAOXPHCTON 
JANHAHN | WANN 
ANKXAPTOXAAP 

PAOKTWBPIGY 

LINAS S 4 / 








oe ae fl 
st arial 
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+ "Averavea- [+ 
Too rH evdal Bi 
K(al) giddypnaroy 
; peneqy "Ledve[ ays 
an ayverrys 7) «(ai) yaprovddpl eos 
pn(el) “Oxnrmiipioa ¢) 
Evel cxtetves ) § 5 + ‘ 
A tact to be noted, as upparently special to the lang ui age of 
these Christian inscriptions of Gortyna, is the use of the absolute 
accusative in lines 2-4: o tHv eAal By) cai emer Lu vive 
instead of o Tis e@AaSois cal didkoyprarou perns “lwdweny (ef 
CU1.G. 9238 : rot rijs paxapwrarys pvijns "A@avacioy, “Ath ha anasit us 
of most blessed memory”). 
7. Gortyna, Small fragment of Thurble lath inscribed on 
both sides, but not in the same direction (on one side it is | aT ngth- i 
wise, and on the other crosswise) in the garden of M anolis a 
Tliakis; 0.165 m. high, 0.115 m. aoe 0.027 m. thick. ; . 


cr. 





a) + An idearo 6 en ‘arene 
PAGE 0 oe anes cal paxa- 
play ihe ee ‘ta 
vl "Oxr[wPpiai) . . 2. ‘ 
ivO[(uereaives) 
See the fragments published in the Athenaeum, 
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IPT AANACTACI ATHN1PO| 
AAA IA * 0 Tesi bs 





‘Averavcato 7 paxa- 
pia “Avacracia, tiv po 
AAATAS aaa a 


The mark of the date in line 8 is not « ‘lear to me, as it is im- 
possible, for this period, to interpret the three A’s as the numeral 
£0 indicated in the ancient Attic manner. Nor can this number 
be connected with the sign TA, indicating the Ides, according to 
the Roman calendar: hence nothing can be got from the remains 
of the last line. 

§. Gortyna. Garden of Manolis Tlinkis. Thin marble slab 
broken on the left, 0.30 1m. high, 0.18 m. wide, 0.035 mM. thick, 
letters 0.025-0.035 high, 


I, NOY A\oY 
MEPA | 





+"Averalicaro 6 pit 
eapiog "Exced |nereddeopos(?) 
By |vi “LovAdo (sic). 
PAS 
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9 and10, Gortyna. Two small fragments of marble slabs 
in the same garden, The second is inscribed on both sides. No. 
J measures 0.057% 0.09 m.; No. 10 measures 0.09%0.10 Im. 








No. 9. : 

pa |eaplay 

# |axapt- 

ETTA 
| IANS 
Noawitas, ss Gc : No. 10 b. 

ee ee avjemal teatro 6 tip 
paleap. . Haxa|pialy pvrjeny 7 


I think that the following fragment, inscribed most inaeccur- . 
ately and with poor lettering, should be counted among the 
Christian inseriptions: 

Hi, Gortyna. Piece of » block of local limestone in the gar- 
den of Georgios Tiakis at Harhioi Deka. Tt is 0.30 m. high and 
0.42 m. long; letters 0.04-0.07 m. high. . 





ri) ereloe{n() 
Mapwedre| (vee) ? 
The following fragment comes from the neighborhood of 
Gortyna: ms 
12, Village of Bobia. House of Jannis Polydakis, 0,36 m. 
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high, 0,18 m. wide; letters 0.018 m. high. Copied by Dr. Tara- 
melli. Facsimile of n squeeze mace by him, 





T confine myself to giving the exact text of this inscription, 
which appears to me to be wanting to a considerable extent on 
ita right side, which is broken away. It is certainly of unusnal 


‘interest. What is preserved does not give me a sufficiently clear 


idea of the context, and I leave it to others more versed jn Christ. 
ian antiquities fo explain it, From the remains of the first line, 
where we read yoaers, it seems to me that one may conclude this 
inseription to be a notitication regurding certain things to he 
dlone. Thi is confirmed also by the mention of TapaSainer at 
ae erul where we should expect uo statement of the penalties to 
b 2 mdihicted on the transeressors of these regulations, 

48) Arcadia. The following inscription comes from Ini. I have 
expressed elsewhere my doubts on the identification of Ini with 
Areadia proposed by Svoronos. But I do not hesitite to believe 
that in the Byzantine period this locality belonzed to the diocese 
of A Cube, which must certainly have been of consideral 
The form of the letters of this text indicate that it is rathby early, 
proba ly even of the Roman period. Tt is on a plece of gommon 
stone, broken both above and below, which is walled in above the 
door of the country church, called Kolpnoss ris Georddov, sear 














He extent, 


eC ee ee | eee ee 
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the village of Ini, not far from the ruins of the ancient city. 
Height 0.21 m., length 0.32 m.; letters well carved, 0.02-0.025 
m. high, 






LATTE KAW CESEOCEM 


HO Ne ON AKEIMA TT 6h 
Gavaro . o . 
Tol: ?) podkorag [é |wer- 
yra, avda@p raw Al ry- 
upair yor aveupd- 
mevos* potipay & oul Ke 
arexhooe Geog ewe, 
@vjynroyv ddvra. xeipas 
The compostie dvoc\atw (avéexkece |. 6) is new and not to be 
found in the lexicons or in the Zurayary?) aiycavpiater AeFewr of 
Koumanoudis, Its use with the double accusative poipar and dud 
(instead of €uoi) is also noteworthy. The inscription is im verse 
that is in part regulated by the accent. 
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“*A book that is shut ia Gut a block” 
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Please help us to keep the book 


clean and moving. 





